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Select  Committee  ok 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Wednesday  J  May  20, 1908. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R. 
Maim  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cowles,  who  testified  the 
other  day,  giving  some  statistical  information  that  we  asked  for  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  paper  consumed  by  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.    The  letter  may  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

New  YoBKy  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Jaxeb  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Pvip  and  Paper  TnvetHgaiionj 

House  of  Representatives. , 

Mt  Dear  6m:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  b^  to  say  I  have  requested 
Mr.  Louis  GhablOf  the  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  to  for- 
ward to  you,  as  promptly  as  possible,  full  statement  of  statistics  gathered  respectii^ 
the  importation  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  by  the  various  mills  belonging  to  the  asso- 
ciation, and  as  full  information  as  the  association  has  covering  the  question  of  two 
tours  and  three  tours  in  the  various  mills.  I  also  hand  you  herewith  a  memorandum 
showing  the  amount  of  paper  per  month  furnished  by  us  to  the  Louisville  Gourier- 
Joumalfor  the  years  1906  and  1907.  This  contract  came  into  operation  on  ^e  1st 
of  March,  1906,  consequentlv  there  are  no  figures  for  January  and  February  of  that 
year.  The  memorandum  aLso  includes  deliveries  to  the  Brookl^rn  Citizen,  which 
contract  came  into  operation  the  latter  part  of  February,  1907,  and  covers  each  month 
to  December,  inclusive. 

Very  truly,  youia,  D.  8.  Gowles. 

Paper  deliveries. 


Month. 


January... 
February.. 
Maxoh..... 

April 

MAy. 

Jooe , 

July. 

Aogiut...., 
September. 
October..., 
November. 
December.. 


Total. 


Louisville  Courier- 
Joomal. 


190ft. 


Pounds, 


369,658 
869,632 
687,560 
538,914 
477,680 
525,505 
428,768 
505,576 
541,535 
679,208 


4,904,029 


1907. 


Pounds. 
585,695 
601,586 
646,087 
006,665 
630,704 
608,532 
500,948 
521,810 
522,729 
694,326 
650,179 
488,745 


6,757,906 


BrooUya 

Citizen. 

1907. 


Pounds. 


10,007 
69,308 
63,614 
62,830 
63,880 
66,656 
41,650 
62,073 
86,310 
47,541 
56,679 


519,666 


Also  a  preliminary  report  on  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  30,  1907,  show- 
ing the  kinds  of  wood,  the  total  cords  of  wood,  the  wood  consumed  in 
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the  mechanical  process,  the  sulphite  process,  and  the  soda  process  of 
pulp-wood  xnanmactiire  for  the  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907,  respectively. 
This  is  the  information  collected  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
forestry  division  and  the  Census  Office.  It  may  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

(Following  b  the  report  referred  to:) 

Preliminary  report  on  the  eomumption  ofjpulp  v>ood  in  the  United  Stata  for  the  edlendar 

year  ending  JJeeember  Sl^  1907, 

(Statiftiot  oonoeniiiig  the  amraal  oonBumptlon  of  pulp  wood  are  collected  by  the  Boreaa  of  the  Censiia 
In  ooopeimtlon  wlt£  the  Forest  Service  of  the  DejMiitmeiit  of  AgricaitiUB.  Every  wood-pulp  mana- 
footurer  \a  requested  to  fumieh  Btatietica  of  the  quantity  of  the  difleient  varieties  of  wood  consumed 
and  the  amount  ol  pulp  manufactured  durinc  the  year.  This  advance  statement  ol  the  quantity  of 
wood  consumed  and  of  pulp  manufactured  Is  made  public  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  information 
concerning  the  industry.  "Ab  figures  cover  the  consumption  of  268  mills  in  1907, 2fi0  In  1906,  and  237 
in  1905.] 


Elnds  of  wood. 


Total.. 

Spmoe: 
Domestle 
Imported 

Hemlock..... 

Poplar: 
Domestio 
Imported 

Pine 

Cottonwood. 

Balsam 

AU  other 


TotaL 


1907. 


Cordt, 
2,962,660 


1,796,278 
905,676 
676,164 

862,112 
19,798 
78,583 
66,064 
43,884 

126,162 


1S06. 


OordM. 
8,661,176 


1,785,680 
721,322 
628,381 

110,920 
17,550 
60,277 
26,871 
83,886 

167,280 


UXtt. 


Cordi, 
8,192,121 


1,660,709 
622,645 
876,422 

909,176 
22,883 
67,309 
10,807 

66,744 
96,739 


Mechanical  process. 


1907. 


Cordt. 
1,361,302 


882,173 

880,647 
21,248 

16,903 
2,620 
16,642 
18,630 
15,463 
7,976 


1900. 


Cord*. 
1,197,780 


826,511 

390,080 

11,869 

10,475 
2,129 
15,116 
34,400 
11,672 
6,628 


1906. 


Cordt, 
1,096,704 


704,260 

230,280 

80,848 

8,602 

2,800 

14,433 


10,801 
4,777 


Kbidfl  of  wood. 


Total. 


Sprooe: 

Domestto. 

Imported. 

Hemlock 

Poplar: 

Domeetlo. 

Imported. 

Ptne.... 

Cottonwood.. 

Balsam 

All  other 


Sulphite  process. 


1907. 


Cordi, 
2,050,603 


808,824 
B2S,Sn 
641,  U3 

1,636 


8,206 
86,374 
28,356 
37,616 


1006. 


Cbrdf. 
1,068,619 


046,470 
428,742 
£16,612 


8,600 

471 

22,314 

41,510 


1906. 


Cords. 
1,630,398 


784,674 
802,256 
844,579 


18,600 


46,943 
44,341 


Soda  process. 


1907. 


Coftlf. 
641,856 


14,281 

1,351 
13,793 

833,708 
17,178 
69,735 
12,060 
66 
80,670 


1006. 


Cordt, 
604,777 


18,699 
2,500 


800,446 

16,421 

60,561 

2,000 


120,161 


1906. 


Cords. 
464,936 


71,776 


290,688 
20,083 
24,367 
10,507 


47,621 


Estimated  total  prodvction  ofpvXp. 


Tons. 


1907 2,547,869 

1906 2,327,844 

1906 2,084,482 

BTATEXEHT  OF  MB.  WULIAM  B.  UTTIETON,  OF  HAOEBSTOWV, 

ID). 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chaibman.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  name* 
iLr.  LiTTLBTON.  William  B.  Littleton. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  are  you  connected  with,  Mr.  Littletont 
Mr.  LiTTLBTON.  I  am  directly  connected  with  with  only  one  mill, 
the  Antietam  Paper  Company. 
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The  C5h AIRMAN.  Do  you  manufacture  news-print  paper? 

Mr,  Littleton.  No,  sir.  We  deal  largely  in  it;  in  fact,  we  are 
lai^e  jobbers  in  all  grades  of  paper,  from  the  cheapest  to  tiie  finest 
letter  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  jobbing  tradet 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  on  news-print  paper 
for  the  last  ten  years;  the  prices  at  which  you  sold  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Not  exactly;  no.  I  can  tell  you  the  lowest  price 
at  which  I  purchased  it  during  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  wo\ild  be  very  glad  to  have  that  informar 
tion. 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  lowest  pnce  that  I  purchased  it  at  was  $1.60 
delivered  at  Hagerstown. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  probably  about 
1898  or  1899. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  1897  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  It  might  have  been  1897.  I  am  not  positive  about 
that;  I  haven't  the  figures  with  me. 

The  Chairman,  miom  did  you  purchase  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Littlbton.  The  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  where  ? 

Mr.  Littlbton.  Hagerstown. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  LriTLETON.  WeU,  quite  a  large  amount.  I  could  not  tell  you 
just  at  this  time  how  much.  We  usually  purchase,  even  now,  any- 
where from  $12,000  to  $20,000  worth  of  news  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  purchase  that  you  refer  to  of  $1.60  one 
delivered  on  contract  and  covering  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Littleton.  It  was  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period  ? 

Mr.  Ltttleton.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  just  exactly  what  the 
period  was,  but  it  was  a  contract  for  so  many  tons. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wish  to  testify  before  the  committee,  you 
ought  to  have  your  information  prepared.  We  do  not  want  guesses; 
we  want  facts.    All  this  information  is  on  yoiur  books,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  not  supposed  to  bring  my 
books  with  me;  at  least  I  was  not  told  to. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  ordinarily  are  supposed  to  examine 
such  things  before  you  go  to  testify  as  to  facts. 

Mr.  LirTLBTON.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  in  the  testimony  in  several 
instances  where  we  were  designated  as  selling  agents  of  the  Intema- 
tionaJ  Paper  Company,  and  I  thought  I  was  particularly  wanted  to 
refute  any  testimony  of  that  kind,  tor  the  simple  reason  that  we  are 
selling  agents  for  no  one.  We  buy  our  goods  and  pay  for  them  and 
sell  them  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  Antietam  Paper  Company. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Do  you  sell  paper  now  for  the  International  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  We  do  not  sell  paper  for  anyone  excepting  our- 
selves. 
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The  Chaibman.  Have  you  a  contract  now  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  buying  paper  from  nowt 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  buying  from  the  Fmch-rruyn  Company, 
the  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  raper  Company,  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co., 
H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How^  much  paper  are  you  buying  from  those 
different  concerns,  and  is  it  on  contracts? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Some  of  it  is  on  contracts  and  some  upon  the 
open  market.  •  ' 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir;  but  I  did  have  imtil — ^my  last  contract 
with  the  International  Paper  Company  expired  the  1st  of  May  just 
passed. 

The  Chaibman.  What  contract  did  you  have  with  them? 

Kfr.  LrrTLETON.  Up  until  the  31st  of  December  I  had  a  great 
number  of  contracts,  out  the  last  one  I  had  with  them  was  the  Even- 
ing Post,  at  Charleston,  which  expired  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Messier,  of  the  Asheville  Gazette-News^  testi- 
fied that  he  made  a  contract  with  you  in  August,  1905.  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LiTTLElroN.  Tes,  jbit;  I  presume  it  is.  We  have  been  selling 
him  paper  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  contract  turned  over  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Lean  not  say  that  it  was  turned  over,  but  I  bought 
the  paper  from  the  International  Paper  Company  and  paid  them  for 
it.     We  make  our  contracts  in  our  own  name. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  were  the  bills  rendered  to  the  Asheville 
Gazette-News  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Antietam  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  By  you? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  paper,  I  suppose,  was  shipped  directly  from 
the  mills  to  the  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  did  you  sell  that  paper  to  the 
Gazette-News,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  not  remember.  It  was  in  1905,  possibly  a 
little  farther  back — ^I  haven't  got  the  figures  that  I  sold  at  m  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  much  more  did  you  charge  the  ABheville 
Gazette-News  for  the  paper  than  you  paid  the  International  Paper 
Company  for  it? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  can  not  call  that  to  mind  just  now.  We  figure 
our  profit  usually — our  profit  is  based  upon  certain  conditions  and  one 
condition  is  the  quantity  and  the  other  condition  is  as  to  how  the 
customer  settles  his  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  based  upon  a  fixed  commission t 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  percentage  basis  I 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  price  that  you  pay  for  the  paper  and  the  price 
at  which  you  sell  it  do  not  correspond! 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  purchasing  more  paper  from  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  at  that  time  than  you  were  selling  to  the 
Asheville  Gazette-News  f 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  contract  with  the  Intemational  Paper 
Compan;^  under  which  this  paper  was  furnished  to  the  Gazette-News 
coincide  in  date  with  your  contract  with  the  Gazette-News  t 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  the  contract  in  itself  might  not  have  been 
the  same  date,  but  the  period  which  it  covered  was  the  same;  in  other 
words,  for  so  much  paper  to  be  taken  in  a  certain  period. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  periods  the  same,  I  meant 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  a  contract  with  the  Intemational 
Paper  Company  covering  just  exactly  the  same  period  of  time  as  your 
contract  with  the  Gazette-News? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  for  the  same  quantity? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir;  for  that  particular  order. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  contract  with  the  Intemational 
Paper  Company  covering  that  particular  order? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  m  every  instance  with  whoever  I  make  the 
contract.  I  have  ^ot  to  protect  myself;  to  know  where  I  am  going 
to  get  that  particular  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  made  the  contract  with  the 
Gazette-News  for  paper  at  a  certain  price,  what  did  you  do  then? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  covered  that  contract  by  a  contract  between 
ourselves  and  the  Litemational  Paper  Company  at  a  certain  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  new  contract  with  the  Litemational 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  LriTLETON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  amoxmt  of  paper? 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  To  be  sent  to  the  Gazette-News? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  negotiations  with  the  Internationa) 
Paper  Company  before  you  made  the  price  with  the  Gazette-News, 
as  to  that  particular  contract? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  can  not  remember  as  to  that  particulai 
contract,  but  that  was  not  necessarily  the  case,  because  I  had  a  miU 
price  with  the  Litemational  Paper  Companv  on  which  I  should  base 
mj  calculations^  but,  of  course,  I  had  to  take  into  consideration  the 
freight  rates.  1  could  add  the  freight  rate  to  my  miU  price  to  get 
their  deUvered  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  a  price  from  the  Litemational 
Paper  Company,  until  revoked,  at  a  certain  rate,  a  mill  price? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  would  they  agree  to  furnish 
you  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Littlet(MT.  There  was  not  any  statement  made  as  to  the 
quantity  of  paper.    When  I  have  a  price  from  the  mill,  I  rely  upoii 
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that  price  until  I  am  notified  otherwise;  until  it  is  either  withdrawn 
or  raised  or  lowered,  or  whatever  way  the  market  goes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  a  price  upon  the  same  basis  from 
the  International  Paper  Company  since  that  time  down  to  the  1st  of 
May) 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  Well,  I  have  not  had  any  price  from  the  Inters 
national  Paper  Company  for  about  a  year  now. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  said  you  had  a  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  down  to  May  1. 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  That  was  made  more  than  a  year  i^o.  In  expla- 
nation of  that  I  would  say  that  I  had,  up  to  the  31st  of  Decemoer, 
1907,  quite  a  number  of  contracts  with  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany for  various  amounts  and  for  various  customers.  I  had  heard 
it  rumored  that  on  the  Ist  of  January  the  International  Paper  Com- 

fany  was  going  to  eUminate  the  jobber  and  sell  their  product  direct, 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  along  about  August  or  Septem- 
ber, 1907,  I  was  sent  for  to  come  to  New  York  by  the  International 
Paper  Company.  I  went  there  and  they  told  me  that  their  object 
in  sending  for  me  was  that  we  had  quite  a  large  number  of  contracts, 
upon  which  we  were  furnishing  paper  to  our  customers,  and  that  they 
wished  to  inform  me  that  when  those  contracts  expired  they  were  to 
eliminate  the  jobber  and  sell  their  product  direct  to  the  lars^er  papers 
as  much  as  possible;  and  then,  if  they  had  anything  over,  tney  would 
take  smaller  papers,  but,  in  every^  instance,  direct.  They  informed 
me  that  they  wanted  to  give  me  tnis  information  so  that  1  could  look 
around  and  try  to  take  care  of  my  trade.  I  thanked  them  kindly, 
and  I  immediately  got  busy. 

The  Chairman.  Now  many  papers  were  you  then  supplying  with 
paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  don't  know  the  number.  The  News,  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  the  Evening  News,  at  Asheville,  N.  C;  the  Star  Publishing 
CompMiv,  of  Winchester,  Va.;  the  Evening  Journal,  of  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.;  the  Register  Publishing  Company,  of  Danville,  Va.; 
the  Gazette  Company,  of  York,  Pa. ;  the  Daily  Kegister,  of  ^l  orris- 
town.  Pa.;  the  Daily  Record,  of  Columbus,  S.  C.;  the  Evening 
Mail,  of  Hagerstoim,  Md.:  the  Evening  Globe,  of  Ha^erstown,  Md.; 
the  Morning  Herald,  of  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  tne  Raleigh  Times,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  t/.:  the  Evening  Post,  of  Charleston,  S.  C:  the  Chronicle 
and  News,  or  Allentown,  Pa.;  the  Morning  Kerala,  of  Durham, 
N.  C;  the  Charlotte  Observer,  of  Charlotte,  S.  C.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  little  explanation  in  regard  to  this  latter  one.  We  have 
had  that  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  up  to  until  the  1st  of  May 
this  vear,  when  our  contract  expired.  We  were  selling  at  $2.60  under 
an  old  contract,  and  the  market  price  of  paper  advanced.  We  tried 
to  get  a  Uttle  advance  over  the  old  pnce,  but  the  Manufacturers' 
Paper  Company  came  along  and  took  the  order  at  $2.57^,  less  than 
our  price  under  the  old  contract,  so  that  while  we  had  that  contract 
up  to  the  1st  of  May,  we  do  not  have  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  Manufactiurers'  Paper  Company 
make  their  new  contract) 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  I  am  not  positive  about  the  date,  but  I  think  prob- 
ably in  March  of  this  year.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  ni«^infAin  strictly 
the  advance  in  pricel 
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Mr.  Ltttletok.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
any  set  advance;  at  least  I  have  not  found  it  so. 

The  Chaibman.  But  it  was  admitted  by  everybody  that  there  was 
a  considerable  advance  in  price  last  summer) 

Mr.  LriTLETON.  YeS;  sir;  according  to  our  experience  in  manu- 
facturing book  pap^  I  should  say  a  very  just  advance. 

The  C^mMAK.  Well,  that  is  another  proposition. 

'Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  had  you  been  furnishing  the  Charlotte 
paper  at  S2.60f 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  From  March  27,  1907,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1908. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  price  durii^  the  prior  contract  period  t 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  I  don't  remember  positively,  but  I  think  prob- 
ably it  was  something  like  S2.25;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  this  S2.60  rate  was  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in 
price  of  paper  generally? 

Mr.  LrrnjBTON.  In  1907,  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  the  papers  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Lrrn-ETON.  No,  sir.  The  .EveningWorld,  of  Roanoke,  7a. ; 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  of  Tampa,  Fla.;  the  Portsmouth  Star,  of  Ports- 
mouth. Va.;  the  Greenville  News,  of  Greenville,  S.  C;  the  Daily 
Record,  of  Mahanoy  Citv,  Pa.;  the  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C.;  the  Waynesbofo  Kecord,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa. ;  Public  Opinion, 
of  Chambersburs,  Pa. ;  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Company,  of  Winston 
Salem,  N.  C. ;  the  Tampa  Publishing  Company,  of  Tampa,  Fla. ;  the 
Daily  Spy.  of  Columbia,  Pa.  That  is  about  all  the  roll  orders  that 
I  have.  And  in  addition  to  that  I  have  quite  a  lar^e  number  of 
papers  to  whom  we  furnish  sheets  in  less  than  carloaa  lots,  a  great 
many  weekly  papers;  in  fact,  hundreds  of  them;  I  do  not  know  just 
how  many.    We  buy  small  lots  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Staffoed.  When  you  were  notified  by  the  Ijitemational 
Paper  Company  that  they  could  no  longer  supply  you  with  paper 
for  these  various  customers,  what  condition  did  you  find  the  market 
in  to  supply  you  with  your  contract  needs? 

Mr.  LrrrLBTON.  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  prices  on  anything  I 
wanted.  They  did  not  all  quote  the  same  prices;  some  of  them 
were  higher  than  others. 

Mr.  ^AFFORD.  With  whom  did  you  enter  into  negotiations! 

Mr.  LmLBTON.  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company;  the  Oswego 
Falls  Pulp  and  P&per  Company,  and  H.  G.  Oai^  &  Co. 

Mr.  Staffohd.  What  pnces  did  those  respective  companies  quote 
you? 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  each  one  quoted 
now,  but  I  closed  most  of  my  contracts  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

Mr.  Staffoed.  Was  there  similarity  or  variance  in  prices? 

Mr.  LnrTLETOM.  There  was  a  variance  in  prices. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  As  much  as  8,  10,  or  12  cents  a  hundred  noimds. 

I^.  Stafford.  However,  you  entered  into  a  contract  with  H.  G. 
Criug  &  Co.  to  supply  you  all  of  your  paper 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  Mot  all.  I  haa  some  contracts  with  W.  H.  Parsons 
&  Co.,  and  some  with  the  Oswego  FaUs  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Hiese  contracts  were  entered  into  after  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  had  notified  you  that  they  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  supply  you  with  paper  to  supply  your  customers! 
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Mr.  LmxETON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  what  price  does  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  supply  you 
with  paper  under  contract? 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  price  varies  according  to  the  location  and 
destination  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  price  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  LriTLETOK.  Well,  no;  I  made  all  of  my  contracts  at  this  time 
delivered  at  destination. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  of  course,  that  was  based  upon  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  Littleton.  They  based  upon  f .  o.  b.  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  price  that  is,  based  upon  f .  o.  b. 
mills? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No;  I  do  not  positively. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  contracts  have  you  with  H.  G.  Craig  & 
Co.  that  were  made  after  tms  designated  date? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  coidd  not  tell  you  without  counting  them  over 
carefully. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  the  comparison  of 
prices  of  that  which  you  are  now  paying  and  that  which  you  paid 
prior  to  the  time  you  had  contracts  with  the  International  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  Well,  I  can  rive  you  some  instance  of  that.  Take 
the  Register,  at  Norristown,  Pa.  I  bought  that  paper  imder  the 
last  contract  from  the  International  Paper  Company  at  $2.20,  less 
5  per  cent,  delivered. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  date  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  was  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Littleton.  It  was  executed  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of 
1906.    The  contract  was  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  $2.20.  What  is  the  rate  at  which  you  are  now 
supplying  that  paper? 

Mr.  LriTLETON.  $2.70  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  paper  furnished  by  H.  Q.  Craig  &  Co.  f 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  Yes,  sir.  Don't  understand  me  that  the  Rerister, 
of  Norristown,  got  that  paper  at  the  price  I  just  named.  I  sold  that 
at  $2.25  net  when  I  was  paying  $2.20  less  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  this  $2.70  rate  the  price  that  the  Norristown 
paper  is  paying? 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  is  what  they  pay  now,  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  pay  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  for  that  paper? 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  $2.60  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  other  instances  which  you  can  cite 
showing  the  increase  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  The  Register  Publishing  Company,  of 
Danville,  Va.    We  sold  them  at  $2.35  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  a  contract  executed  m  1906? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir;  and  are  now  selling  them  at  $2.85  less  2 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  that  paper? 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  Ipay  $2.75  less  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Wnen  you  say  you  pay  $2.76  less  3  per  cent, 
who  do  you  get  that  paper  from  ? 

Mr.  LiTTLETOK.  H.  (j.  Craig  &  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  buy  paper  from  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 
at  S2.75;  why  do  you  pay  tnem  so  mucn  for  your  paper!  That  is 
for  paper  dehvered  1 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  bought  your 
paper  f .  o.  b.  mill. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Probably  you  did  not  hear  what  I  said.  I  said 
that  in  making  new  contracts  this  year  I  have  made  them  all  f .  o.  b. 
destination. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  submit  to  these  various  paper  companies 
the  amounts  of  paper  that  you  wanted  for  deUvery  at  the  respective 
pomts? 

Mr,  Littleton.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  they  quoted  you  prices  on  them  t 

Mr.  Littleton.  Quoted  me  prices  delivered;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  have  to  go  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  to  buy 
paper,  you  yourself  bemg  a  jobber  in  paper,  while  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 
seem  to  get  m  all  cases  the  3  per  cent  f  Why  can't  you  buy  paper  from 
the  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  can  and  do. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you,  instead  of  paying  3  per  cent  that 
in  this  case  is  an  advance  of  nearly  10  cents  a  hxmdredf 

Mr.  Littleton.  In  what  wayj  what  do  you  mean  by  an  advance) 

The  Chaikman.  The  commission  that  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  gets. 

Mr.  LrrrLETON.  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  their 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  know  they  are  not  working  for  their 
health  entirely;  but  being  a  .lobber,  why  is  it  you  can  not  buy  from 
the  mills  at  the  same  price  that  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  buys  from  the  miUs? 
Instead  of  that  you  have  to  go  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  who  take  a  rake-oflF 
of  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  buy  from  the  mills.  I  have  contracts  with 
other  companies. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  seem  to  buy  mostly  from  selling  agents. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  that  for  the  very  reason  that  before  1  went  to 
the  International  Paper  Company — did  you  ever  have  any  expe- 
rience with  publishers  of  daily  papers;  were  you  ever  around  when 
one  of  them  ran  short  of  paper? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  Know  that  I  was  ever  around  when  one  of 
them  ran  short  of  paper,  but  I  have  had  some  experience  with  them 

Mr.  Ltttleton.  We  nave  a  contract  with  a  daily  paper  using  rolls, 
and  you  can  not  pick  up  rolls  in  warehouses  over  the  country.  But 
we  carry  rolls  in  our  warehouses,  and  I  guess  we  are  about  the  only 
jobbing  house  in  this  part  of  the  country  fiiat  does.  If  you  are  selling 
a  daily  paper  rolls  under  contract  the  proprietor  of  that  paper  looks  to 
you  to  have  the  paper  there.  You  can  not  explain  to  him  that 
freight  trains  have  been  delayed,  or  that  there  has  been  a  drought  at 
the  mill,  nor  about  a  shortage  of  wood  pulp.  He  will  not  listen  to 
anything  like  that.  He  has  a  contract  with  you  and  he  looks  to  you. 
For  instance,  I  made  a  contract  with  a  daily  paper  using  quite  a  large 
quantitv  on  a  mill  that  only  had  one  mill,  and  a  one-mul  concern  will 
generally  sail  pretty  close  to  the  output;  in  other  words,  they  figure  on 
selling  cneaper  so  that  they  can  keep  running  all  the  time.  Accidents 
are  bound  to  happen  in  the  best  regulated  mills;  and  suppose  some- 
thing happens  to  that  mill,  then  they  can  not  fill  my  order. 
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The  Chaibman.  It  seems  that  a  laige  share  of  the  mills  of  the 
eountry  do  have  contracts  directly  with  consxmiers. 

Mr.  LrrTLBTON.  Some  of  them  do;  a  great  many  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  hare  had  no  instance  yet  where  there  has 
been  any  great  trouble  on  that  account. 

Mr.  LriTLETON.  I  know  that  I  have  had  trouble,  in  this  way:  At 
least  I  would  hare  had  trouble  if  it  had  been  but  one  mill,  but  by 
having  a  contract  at  a  place  where  there  were  a  nimiber  of  mills 
back  of  it,  if  that  particular  mill  where  the  contract  is  placed  for  any 
reason  can  not  fill  an  order,  then  they  can  ship  from  another  mill,  but 
I  have  to  keep  that  paper,  regardless  of  what  I  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  3  per  cent  more  to  a  pub- 
lisher to  get  paper  in  that  manner,  where  his  supply  may  come  from 
the  reservoir  of  a  number  of  mills^  rather  than  to  take  the  chances  on 
obtaining  this  supplv  from  one  millt 

Mr.  Littleton.  Some  of  them  pay  more  than  3  per  cent  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  going^to  have  their  supply. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  neea  to  pay  it  t 

Mr.  Littleton.  They  do  not  have  to;  tney  do  not  have  to  buy 
it  from  me.  If  they  do  not  want  to  pay  my  price,  there  are  plenty 
of  other  places  where  they  can  go. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  whether  there  are 
other  places,  and  whether  they  do  have  to  buy  in  that  way. 

Mr.  LrrTLBTON.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  I  could  always 
get  paper  when  I  wanted  it,  and  as  much  as  I  wanted. 

Tne  Chairman.  If  that  has  been  your  experience,  why  do  you  pay 
8  per  cent  more  to  get  it  from  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  t 

Mr.  LrrTLBTON.  I  don't  know  as  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that  you  do;  we  know  that  H.  G.  Craig 
&  Co.  gets  the  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  will  prove  to  you  right  there  that  I  do  not  have  to 
pay  them  more  than  I  pay  other  people.  I  have  some  instances  here 
where  I  have  asked  for  competitive  bids  on  the  same  order,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  they  would  like  to  have  me  give  away  their 
prices 

The  Chairman.  Itr  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  they 
would  like  it  or  not^e  want  them. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Here  is  a  case  at  Reading,  Pa.  Manufacturers' 
Paper  Company  quotes  me  $2.40,  less  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  some  paper  at  Reading,  Pa.  t 

Mr.  LnTLirroN.  Yes,  sir;  the  News. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  date  is  thati 

Mr.  LriTLETON.  Date  is  March  30  of  this  year.  W.  H.  Parsons 
&  Co.  Quotes  me  $2.50  less  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Same  date  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  The  Finch-Pruyn  Company  quote  me 
S2.60  net.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company  quote  me  $2.50 
net.    I  can  not  see  any  collusion  tnere,  can  youl 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  quotation  of  H.  O.  Craig  &  Co.  t 

Mr.  LrrTLBTON.  I  haven't  their  price.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
asked  them  or  not.  The  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
quoted  me  $2.60  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Here  is  the  point,  whether  EL  Q.  Craig  &  Co.  quote  in 
competition  with  them. 
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Mr.  Ltttlbtoh.  I  thought  I  had  a  (^notation  from  them  on  that 
particular  order,  bat  if  I  did  I  have  lost  it. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Have  you  read  to  us  all  the  quotations  that  you 
havet 

Mr.  LiTTLBTON.  All  I  had;  yes.  Here  is  a  case  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
dated  March  3.  H.  O.  Craig  &  Co.  quoted  me  $2.65  less  3  per  cent. 
Oswego  Falls  Paper  Company  quoted  me  $2.60  less  3  per  cent.  I 
quotra  my  customer  $2.65  less  2  per  cent.    Here  is  his  reply  [reads]: 

Your  price  is  too  high,  and  on  that  account  I  have  had  to  give  the  order  to  another 
party,  wno  quoted  a  considembly  lower  figure.  We  have  lx>u^t  most  of  our  paper 
from  ^ou  in  the  past,  and  we  would  have  liked  to  have  given  you  thifi  order,  out 
the  difference  in  price  waa  bo  ereat  that  I  could  not  do  it.  Unless  otherwise  advised 
by  you  I  shaU  not  return  to  tne  mill  the  corea  of  the  last  car  until  I  can  send  them 
altogether,  which  will  be  about  May  1. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper  is  that? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  Morning  News,  Lancaster,  Pa.  I  found  out 
where  that  order  went.  It  went  to  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Company  at  $2.50.  You  see  there  was  a  case  where  they  did  hot 
have  to  buy  from  me.  My  price  was  not  low  enough.  They  had 
different  prices. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  price  was  that  paper  paying  you  before  this 
date? 

Mr.  LrrTLBTON.  I  really  don't  remember:  I  haven't  it  in  mind. 
That  is  a  paper  that  does  not  contract.  They  buy  on  the  open 
order.  Whenever  they  want  a  car,  they  get  prices.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  induce  them  to  make  a  contract,  but  we  have  been  selling 
them  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  have  here  another  case.  This  is  a  quotation  for  Albany,  Oa., 
under  date  of  March  17,  1908.  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  quote  3  cents 
less  3  per  cent  thirty  davs  f.  o.  b.  Albany.  That  is  for  sheet  news. 
Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Taper  Company  quote  S2.90  f.  o.  b.  Albany 
less  3  per  cent.  H.  O.  Craag  &  Co.  quote  $3.10  f.  o.  b.  Albany  less  3 
per  cent.    There  is  quite  a  variation  there  in  prices. 

Mr.  SiKs.  But  every  variation  is  in  favor  of  the  mills;  in  other 
words,  H.  Q.  Craig  &  Co.  quotes  the  highest  price. 

Mr.  Littleton.  But  I  did  not  have  to  buy  from  them.  When  I 
go  after  an  order  I  work  on  the  lowest  price  to  make  my  profit.  In 
explanation  of  these  Quotations  I  will  say  that  I  communicated  them 
to  our  salesman,  and  he  replied:  ''Liclosed  find  orders  from  Albany. 
Am  sorry  I  could  not  get  the  order  for  a  car  of  news.  J.  W.  Butler 
Paper  Company  quoted  $2.47  at  the  mill,  and  guaranteed  the  freight 
rate  of  40  cents  less  3  per  cent  thirtj  days.'' 

The  Chairman.  What  place  is  this? 

Mr.  LrnxjETON.  Albany,  Ga.  That  is  a  veiv  much  lower  price 
than  I  could  quote.  The  salesman  fiurther  said :  ^*  I  told  Mr.  Davis ' ' — 
he  is  the  publisher  of  the  paper — ''that  I  had  doubts  about  Butler 
furnishing  it  at  that  price,  out  he  wired  the  order  in  this  afternoon 
and  asked  them  to  wire  at  once  if  they  could  fill  it.  I  am  not  going 
to  stay  over,  but  Mr.  Davis  will  wire  me  at  Atlanta  to-morrow  morn- 
ing if  they  can  not  fill  the  order."  Mr.  White  did  not  get  a  telegram, 
80  I  guess  they  got  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  St.  Kegis  Paper  Company  t 

Mr.  LiTTLBTON.  I  don't  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  you  had  read  the  hearings  you  would  have 
discovered  it. 
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Mr.  LriTLETON.  The  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  is  quite  a 
large  concern,  and  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  buy 
every  bit  of  news  from  one  concern.    Of  course  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  there  may  be  others  besides  the  St. 
Regis,  and  I  suspect  there  were.  But  what  I  was  seeldng  to  inauire 
from  you  was  wny  the  manufacturers,  who  insist  that  H.  G.  Craig 
&  Co.  are  not  their  exclusive  agents,  should  not  quote  to  you  as 
low  a  price  as  they  must  quote  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  you  both  being 
jobbers. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  That 
is  between  the  manufacturers  and  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  I  can  see  one 
reason  for  it.  As  I  understand  it,  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  of  the  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you,  when  you  buy  paper  from  the  manu- 
facturer, buy  it' on  vour  account  and  sell  it  on  your  accoimt — that 
is,  you  are  responsible  for  the  account  yourself  the  same  as  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  are? 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  Yes;  well 

The  Chairman.  And  your  credit  is  probably  as  good  with  the 
manufacturers  as  H.  G.  Crai^  &  Co.'s  credit? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  a  mill  can  do  business  with  a  great  deal  less 
office  force  under  that  plan,  I  should  imagine.  Under  this  plan  they 
would  probably  have  200  or  300  accoimts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  sell  all  of 
their  paper  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  in  that  way,  from  many  of  these 
mills? 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  does  not  save  them  an  office  force? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  about  that.  I 
know  that  in  our  mill  we  would  rather  have  all  tne  output  in  one 
place,  if  we  could,  instead  of  hustling  round  for  orders  and  keeping 
a  separate  set  of  accounts. 

Tne  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  kind  of  an  understanding  with 
the  paper  manufacturers  or  with  selling  agents  in  reference  to 
advancing  the  price  last  year? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  indeed.  They  did  not  ask  us  about  it.  When 
we  wanted  to  buy  news  we  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  get  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  any  restrictions 
of  the  output  of  the  mills  in  order,  in  your  opinion,  to  maintain  the 
price? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir.  I  can  only  speak  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  always  been  able  to  get  just  what  paper  we  wanted, 
and  just  when. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  upward  tendency  in  price  of  news- 
print paper  cease? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Cease  ?    Do  you  mean  recently ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Why,  along  about — well,  along  about  in  March,  I 
guess.  It  had  been  stationary  for  quite  a  while  up  to  until  about,  I 
tnink,  probably  in  March. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  decline  do  you  think  there  has  been 
since  the  1st  of  March? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  greatest  decUne  that  I  have  heard  of,  that  has 
been  mentioned  to  me,  is  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  the  quotations  which  you  have  received,  and 
the  contracts  which  you  know  have  been  made,  would  indicate  some 
decline,  I  judge  t 

Mr.  Littleton.  Slightly;  yes^  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  market  is  not  quite  as  firm  now  as  it  was  a 
year  ago ) 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  don't  think  any  market  is  as  firm  as  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  SDfS.  Have  vou  reduced  your  working  days  or  workinffhours! 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir;  but  we  are  running  on  stock.  We  are 
not  selling  all  we  make  by  a  long  ways. 

The  Chaibhan.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  last  summer  in 
obtaining  paper  upon  your  orders  ? 

Mr.  LnTLBTON.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  experience  a  shortage  of  supply  thent 

Mr,  Littleton.  We  kept  every  paper  we  had  going  witnout  any 
extra  expense  to  oiuselves  or  anyone  else  so  far  as  I  know.  When 
I  ordered  it  it  was  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  of  the  paper  which  you  were  under  con- 
tract to  supply  come  under  contracts  which  you  had  with  mills  in 
each  caset 

Mr.  Littleton.  All  that  we  were  imder  contract  to  supply,  yes; 
but  in  addition  to  our  contract  paper  we  furnish  himdreds  of  weekly 
papers  all  over  the  country  who  buy  in  small  lots.  We  carry  in 
warehouses  10  or  12  cars  of  news  all  the  time  to  fill  such  orders  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  contracts  with  mills  covering  all  of 
that  paper? 

Mr.  LinLBTON.  No,  sir;  never  had  a.  contract  for  anything  for 
our  stock. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  that  on  the  market  f 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  buy  that  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  teU  us  how  the  prices  of  that  ran  to  you 
last  year? 

Mr.  Lfttleton.  Well,  I  bought — ^let  me  see — ^in  the  fall  of  1906  I 
bought  some  news  as  low  as  $1.90,  but  veiy  Uttle,  and  the  reason  why 
I  got  it  at  that  price  was 

The  Chairman.  That  was  delivered? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  what  was  known  as  "side  runs.'' 
I  was  pa^^g  regularly  for  news  about  $2.25,  regular  standard  news 
delivered  in  Hagerstown. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  about  how  many  issues  of  the  paper  do  you  supply 
for  all  kinds  or  for  any  purposes. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  haven't  any  idea.  Our  purchases  run  any- 
where from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  depending  upon  how  much  they  use 
a  month.  Some  papers  use  a  ^eat  deal  more  a  month  than  others, 
depending  upon  the  advertismg.  Take,  now,  for  instance,  it  is 
slack;  veiy  uttle  advertising;  they  are  all  curtailing,  and  are  not 
using  as  much  paper  as  before. 

Mr.  Sims.  Last  summer  and  fall,  when  there  was  a  ^eat  demand, 
did  you  have  any  trouble  in  asking  and  receiving  quotations? 

Mr,  Littleton.  Not  a  particle. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  did  not  withdraw  their  quotations  if  you  did  not 
accept  them  in  so  many  hours  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No, 
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Mr.  SiKB.  Yon  did  busineBs  in  the  usual  wayl 

Mr.  LiTTLBTON.  In  the  uBual  way.  though  Bometimes  a  little  dow 
about  shipping  on  account  of  the  rusn;  that  ia,  they  did  not  ship  quite 
as  promptly  as  they  do  nowadays. 

The  Chaibman.  What  mills  were  you  receiying  paper  from  at  tiiat 
time;  on  the  market,  not  on  contracts) 

Mr.  LiTTLSTON.  Osweeo  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Oompainr,  and  I 
bought  some  from  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company.  1  bought 
some  from  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. ;  and  recently,  this  year,  I  bought  some 
from  the  Finch-Pruyn  Company,  stock. 

The  Chaibican.  By  the  way,  is  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company 
a  selling  company  or  a  manufacturing  company? 

Mr.  LiTTLBTON.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positiTely,  but  I 
understand  that  they  have  some  mills,  but  whether  they  own  them 
I  don't  know. 

The  Chaibkan.  How  much  did  the  price  advance  to  you  last  year 
on  this  paper  that  you  bought  for  sale  at  market  prices  f 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  highest  price  that  I  paid  for  stock  paper  was 
$2.66,  rolls,  and  $2.80  for  sheets. 

The  Chaibman.  When  was  thatt 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  was  along  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  and 
the  first  month  of  this  year. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  an  adyance  was  that  on  the  price  at 
the  berinning  of  the  year  previous  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  not  remember  positively.  I  think  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  previous  my  price  was  something  like  $2.36,  but 
I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  the  1st  of  January,  1907! 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes.    The  price  of  sheet  news  did  go  to  the  highest 

Eoint  quoted  to  me,  $2.80,  but  I  did  not  buy  but  1  car  at  that  price.     I 
ought  considerable  before  the  price  reached  that  point,  and  by  the 
time  I  bought  again  the  price  had  dropped  a  little  bit,  about  16  cents. 
^  The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  other  information  that  you  wish  to 
give  ust 

Mr.  LriTLETON.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  that  would  be  of 
any  value  to  you. 

The  Chaibman.  If  we  had  more  time,  I  am  sure  that  we  could  hear 
you  further. 
Mr.  Remington,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

STATEUEHT  OP  VOL.  CHAKLES  H.  BEMINOTON,  OF  WAIEEIOWH, 

N.  T. — Continiied. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  record  on  page  171  is  the  report  of  an  article 
purporting  to  have  been  publishea  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of 
September  12,  1907,  in  which,  among  other  things,  is  stated: 

An  advance  of  15  centB  a  hundred  on  news  paper  was  announced  last  week  as  a  result 
of  a  meeting  in  New  York,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  eastern  news  mills  were  rep- 


meeting 

to  be  12.65  per  hundredweight  In  rolls  and  $2.80  in  sheets.  On  regular  contracts  of  not 
less  than  2,000  tons  the  new  price  is  $2.50  in  rolls  and  ^.65  in  sheets.  Prevailing  con- 
ditions m  the  raw  material  market  are  given  as  a  main  reason  for  this  latest  increase  in 
the  price  of  print  paper. 
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Among  the  mills  said  to  have  been  represented  at  the  meeting  were 
r  various  mills,  including  the  Remington-Martin  Company,  of  Water- 
town^  N.  Y.  Do  you  know  about  such  a  meeting,  or  about  any 
meetmg  having  been  held  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Remington.  There  has  been  no  such  meeting  held  that  I 
know  of.  I  have  talked  over  trade  conditions  with  various  manu- 
facturers at  different  times. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  there  a  meeting  at  that  time  in  which 
the  following  mills  were  represented:  The  Cliff  Paper  Company,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  Berlin,  N.  H.; 
Gould  Paper  Company,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y.;   St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 

8 any,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;    Taggart's  Paper  Company,  Watertown, 
[.    1.;    St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Woodland,  Me.;    Remington- 
Martin  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  Malone  Paper  Company, 
^^'-        Malone,  N.  i .,  or  any  of  those  mills? 

Mr.  Remington.  1  can  not  state  that  there  was  a  meeting  held  at 

that  time.     I  will  say  this  only:  That  at  various  times  dunng  1907 

I  had  met  at  different  times  in  New  York  some  of  these  same  people, 

^f^'        but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  met  them  at  a  regular  meeting 

at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  might  have  been  irregular  meetings. 

"^^  Mr.  Remington.  Well,  I  have  had  conferences  at  different  times 

with  different  people. 
^'  The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  over  at  times  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  t 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  I  sometimes  read  it;  yes. 
'^  The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  about  this  article  having  been 

'^  published? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  recall  now.  Sometimes  I  read  the 
paper  and  sometimes  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  called  to  your  attention  t 
?  Mr.  Remington.  Not  particularly.    I  do  not  recall  it  now.    I 

may  possibly  have  read  it. 
^  The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  meeting  did  you  have  at  that  time 

with  any  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  I  had  been — for  instance,  when  I  have 
been  in  New  York  I  have  met  various  ones  at  various  hotels  that  I 
have  been  stoppingat. 

The  Chairman.  W  ere  you  asked  to  come  to  New  York  by  anyone 
at  this  time? 
Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  call  of  any 
sort  by  letter,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  or  otherwise,  for  a  representa- 
tive of  your  company  to  come  to  New  York  about  that  time  to  meet 
other  representatives  of  other  companies? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  received  letters  at  times  from  different 
paper  manufacturers  stating  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  discuss 
our  trade  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  then  have  you  had  meetings  to  discuss 
those  trade  conditions  following  the  receipt  of  such  letters? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  met  various  manufacturers  at  different 
times. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  did  you  have  such  a  meeting  last 
September  ? 
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Mr.  Remington.  I  could  not  say  positively  whether  we  did  or  not. 
I  met  various  manufacturers  at  diflFerent  times  throughout  the  year. 
I  cfln  not  give  dates  because  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  so  much  about  dates;  tell  us  about 
one  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  we  have  had  a  meeting  of  a  few  people 
together  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  prices  of  all  materials  were 
advancing;  we  compared  notes  on  that  point,  found  it  to  be  a  fact, 
and  after  this  we  have  sometimes — ^I  say  "we  have/'  but  I  mean  the 
Remington-Martin  Company  have — sometimes  advanced  the  price 
of  their  paper,  simply  notified  certain  people  who  were  selling  our 
paper  that  our  prices  would  be,  until  nirtner  notice,  not  less  than 
such  and  such  a  price. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  of  these  meetings  at  the  office 
of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  we  had  a  conference  there  once  that  I 
remember  of. 

The  Chairman.  Last  summer  some  time? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  after  the  International  Paper  Company 
had  advanced  its  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  know  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany did  advance  its  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  slow  in  the  paper 
business,  then. 

Mr.  Hemington.  Is  that  so? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discovered  that  fact;  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  would  accuse  you  of  being  slow,  either. 

Ikir.  Remington.  We  run  oiu*  own  business,  and  do  not  ask  odds 
of  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  what  other  people  are  ask- 
ing of  other  people? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  a  way  of  finding  out  what  the  market  is. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  had  advanced  the  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  didn't  know,  but  I  find  out  in  various  ways  that 
paper  is  selling  for  about  so  and  so,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
the  International  Paper  Company  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Ttiat  is,  you  acquire  information  enough  to  make 
you  suspect  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  aavanced  its 
price. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  that  meeting  at  H.  O.  Craig  &  Co.'s  last  fall, 
who  else  was  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  can  not  recollect.  I  can  recollect  one  or  two 
men,  certainly,  if  you  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  let  me  see — ^Mr.  John  A.  Davis  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  selling  agent. 

Mr.  Remington.  He  is  the  selung  agent  connected  with  Craig  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  do  you  remember  as  being  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  Mr.  H.  L.  Paddock  was  there,  of  Oswego 
Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Outterson  there! 
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Mr.  Reminqtok.  I  don't  recollect:  I  don't  know.  My  memory  is 
rather  hazy  as  to  who  was  there  at  tnat  time.  I  do  not  remember  of 
Outterson  oeing  there. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  a  very  important  meeting. 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Who  called  the  meeting  i 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  I  had  a  letter  from  Craig  &  Co.  stating 
that  if  I  was  going  to  be  in  New  York  at  a  certain  time  I  was  invited 
to  call.     I  have  letters  of  that  kind  very  often.    That  is  nothing  new. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  intending  to  be  in  New  York  about  that 
timet 

Mr.  Remington.  I  presume  so.    I  am  very  often  there  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate  you  went. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  discussed  at  the  meeting,  the  increased 
cost  of  manufacturing  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  That  was  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  cost  of  labor  t 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  cost  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  that  was  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  decreased  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Remington.  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  much  detail  it  went  into. 
I  think  those  subjects  were  discussed  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  General  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  that  there  ought  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  And  that  paper  was  not  selling  as  high  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  expect  to  go  out  and  cut  each  other's 
throats,  or  endeavor  to  get  some  price  that  you  could  maintain? 

Mr.  Remington.  That  is  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer,  Mr. 
Mann,  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  meeting  on  the  square,  or  was  it  a  confi- 
dence game  on  the  part  of  two  or  tm*ee? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  know  how  that  would  work  out.  In  a 
strong  market  we  are  not  very  likely  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  expected,  when  you  raised  the  price  of 
paper,  that  everyone  would  submit  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  The 
price  of  paper  was  not  raised  in  a  general  way  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
about  what  other  people  said. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  price  considered  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  were  talked  about  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Remington.  In  a  general  way,  yes.  I  think  it  was  intimated 
that  roll  news  ought  not  to  bring  less  than  2  J  cents,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  About  $2.50  was  to  be  the  minimum  price? 

Mr.  Rebongton.  I  don't  know  about  that.  It  was  intimated 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
any  agreement  about  the  price  of  anything. 
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The  Chairman.  There  was  an  agreement  of  mmds  that  the  price 
of  paper  had  been  too  low,  and  that  there  should  be  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Rekinoton.  There  was  an  aCTeement  of  my  mind,  but  I  do 
not  know  anythin^about  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  agreement  acquiesced  in? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  could  not  say  about  that.  I  notified  them 
what  our  price  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  what  took  place,  would  a  man  be  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  the  price  should 
be  $2.50 1 

Mr.  Reminoton.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  anybody  who  sold  paper  under  the  present  conditions 
for  less  than  2}  cents  per  roll  was  not  a  very  good  Dusiness  man. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Haa  you  prior  to  that  time  raised  the  price  of  your 
paper  to  any  of  your  customers,  or  anyone  to  whom  you  quoted 
pnces? 

Mr.  Reminoton.  Our  price  had  been  gradually  raising  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1907. 

^  The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  at  that 
time  among  you  that  you  were  all  good  business  men* 

Mr.  Reminoton.  No;  there  was  no  such  consensus  of  opinion. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  they  were  pretty  poor  ones. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  proposed  to  be  better  busmess  men! 

Mr.  Remington.  To  oe  better  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  price  of  $2.50.  You  stated  yesterday  that 
you  increased  the  price  of  paper  on  the  average,  during  the  year  1907, 
about  S8  a  ton. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  believe  mj  figure  is  shown  in  that  way.  That 
is  what  we  were  raising  to  m   1906,  which  was  the  low  point. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  do  you  manufacture  in  a  year; 
or,  how  much  did  you  manufacture  and  sell  during  1907  ! 

Mr.  Remington.  48,300  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  in  cost  over 

Mr.  Remington.  Nearly  $400,000. 

The  Chairman.  More  tnan  you  sold  it  for  at  the  rate  prevailing 
in  19061 

Mr.  Remington.  Whatever  that  would  figure. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  figure  $386,000. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so,  yes;  I  guess  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  mcreased 
cost  of  the  product  to  you  was  such  sum  as  that) 

Mr.  Remington.  The  little  table  that  I  left  with  the  stenographer 
gives  all  of  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Gives  the  information  as  to  what  we  asked  yout 

Mr.  Remington.  Adds  cost  as  well  as  other  expense. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  such  sum  as  $386,000,  was  there! 

Mr.  Remington.  I  want  to  refer  to  my  tables  before  I  answer 
that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  notion  about  thatt 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly  I  have  a  notion  about  it.  In  1906  we 
were  really  doing  a  losing  business.  We  did  not  make  the  interest 
on  our  money  invested.  In  1907  we  made  the  interest  on  our  money 
invested  and  something  additional,  if  we  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  depreciation^ 
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TheCHiirBMAN.  Now,  Mr.  Remington,  of  course  you  are  aware 
that  you  are  not  liable  to  prosecution  for  anything  that  you  state 
before  this  committee.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  to  us  that  there 
was  no  agreement  or  understanding  reached  at  this  meeting  you 
referred  to  in  New  York  last  fall  under  which  there  was  to  be  a  con- 
certed increase  in  the  asking  price  of  paper  I 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  1  will  so  state. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  so  state? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  increase  the  price  of  paper 
following  this  meeting! 

Mr.  Remington.  1  do  not  know  that  we  increased  it  at  aU. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  making  increases  from  time  to  timet 

Mr.  Remington.  Right  along  as  tne  market  would  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  other  meetings  excepting  this 
one  that  you  have  referred  tot 

Mr.  Remington.  I  stated  that  I  have  met  various  manufacturers 
several  times  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  various  meetings  where  different  manufac- 
turers met  by  appointment 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  by  appointment,  no. 

The  Chairman.  But  were  asked  to  come  together,  you  meant 

Mr.  Remington.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  often  meet  gentlemen  in  the  paper 
tade;  you  have  since  you  came  down  here. 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly.  We  discuss  general  trade  conditions 
in  a  general  way.  I  think  1  have  broached  the  subject  several  times 
to  various  members  since  I  have  been  here. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  improper  about  people 
engaged  in  a  business  discussing  with  each  other  the  increased  cost  of 
production,  the  decreased  cost  of  production,  or  necessity  for  an 
advance  of  price.  The  cost  of  production  was  evidently  increasing, 
and  I  judge  that  you  were  all  more  or  less  in  a  pli^^ht  about  the  suppnr 
of  wood  pulp.  6ut  there  was  no  reason  why,  it  you  had  any  such 
meetings  as  that,  you  should  not  give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  nothing  further  to  state,  Mr.  Mann,  than 
I  have  already  stated. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  only  one  meeting  that  you  attended  in 
response  to  a  letter  that  there  would  be  such  a  meeting  in  New  York 
City,  or  anywhere  elset 

Mr.  Remington.  There  has  been  no  regularly  called  meeting.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  stated  before,  I  am  in  New  York  very  often 
anyway,  and  I  have  letters  from  various  people  at  times  who  would 
like  to  have  me  come  in  and  see  them  a  minute  at  a  certain  place  to 
discuss  the  trade  conditions,  the  cost  of  raw  material,  and  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  such  letters  did  you  receive  in  1907 1 

Mr.  Remington.  I  couldn't  say  positively.  I  may  have  received 
three  or  four  letters,  possibly — I  couldn't  state  positively. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  receive  some  letters  auring  1906 1 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  not  that  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  received  them  during  any  year  prior  to 
1907 1 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  Staptobd.  How  many  were  present  at  this  one  meeting  you 
speak  of  in  the  summer  of  1907,  at  tne  office  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  that  meeting  t 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  any  more  than  I  have  already  stated  to  i&. 
Mann. 

Air.  Stafford.  That  is  very  indefinite.  As  you  are  an  unwilling 
witness,  I  was  trying  to  refresh  yom*  memory  as  to  the  number  pres- 
ent at  some  of  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Remington.  There  might  have  been  a  half  a  dozen  people 
there,  possibly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  were  not  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  hardly  think  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Thev  were  all  paper  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  On,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  International  Paper  Company  repre- 
sented at  any  of  these  meetings  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  recollect  that  they  ever  were. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  for  the  present. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWIN  A.  MEBRITT,  IB.,  OF  POTSDAM,  N.  T. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  fnQ  name. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Edwin  A.  Merritt.  I  reside  at  Potsdam,  St.  Law- 
rence Coimty,  N.  Y.  I  am  the  temporary  receiver  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company,  which  is  a  property 
located  about  4  miles  above  the  village,  and  we  there  manufactiire 
groimd  wood.  We  do  not  make  paper,  and  we  are  interested  in  hav- 
mg  the  tariff  on  ground  wood  left  where  it  is,  as  a  part  of  this  proposi- 
tion.  I  have  not  read  the  record  with  any  care,  and  so  I  do  not  know 
just  how  you  care  to  have  me  proceed.  Shall  I  say  what  I  have  to 
say? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  that  subject 
especially.     Proceed  in  any  way  you  wish. 

Mr.  M!erritt.  We  buy  all  our  wood  in  Canada  and  it  amounts  to  a 
considerable  amount.  We  have  not  as  large  a  mill,  of  course,  as  some 
of  the  individual  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  but  we 
made  last  year  about  18,000  tons  of  ground  wood  entirely  from  Canada 
spruce  shipped  in  on  cars  from  various  points  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  over  the  Grand  Trunk,  over  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the 
North  Shore  lines;  and  we  had  wood  come  bv  the  way  of  the  canal 
up  to  Rouses  Point,  and  there  shipped  over  the  O.  ana  L.  C.  branch 
01  the  New  York  Central.  We  keep  a  man  in  Canada  to  buy  our 
wood  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  wood  market  over  there.  Of 
course  the  committee  knows  there  is  no  export  duty  on  Canada  wood 
either  rough  or  rossed.  We  buy  wood  that  is  peeled,  hand-peeled 
wood,  or  machine-barked  wood,  called  rossed  wood,  there  being  some- 
what of  a  difference  in  the  price  generally  between  hand-peeled  wood 
and  rossed  wood;  and  there  is  always  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
well  manufactured,  and  whether  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of 
balsam  and  tamarack  in  it  than  there  ought  to  be,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 
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Now,  I  think  all  that  I  know  that  bears  on  this  contention  that  this 
committee  has  under  consideration  is  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
wood  itself  in  Canada.  I  would  Uke  to  say  before  I  touch  that  subject 
that  at  this  mill  we  have  a  very  high  head  and  a  good  stream.  It  is 
on  the  Racquette  River,  with  a  head  of  83  feet.  We  knew  that  we 
could  never  Duy  any  Adirondack  wood,  because  all  the  timber  lands 
on  the  river  which  would  be  accessible  belonged  to  the  Racquette 
River  Paper  Companv;  the  Remingtons,  that  Afi.  Charles  H.  Reming- 
ton represents;  tne  International  Paper  Company,  and  then  on  the 
headwaters  such  estates  as  the  A.  A.  Low  property,  the  W.  G.  Rocke- 
feller, and  the  Whitney  estate,  and  so  forth;  so  that  on  our  whole 
stream  there  would  not  be  any  possibility  of  getting  a  suf&ci^nt  block 
of  property  to  furnish  and  keep  from  year  to  year  the  wood  to  run  our 
miU.  And  it  is  the  established  policy  that  mills  that  are  operating 
there  now  should  have  sufEcient  holdings  to  give  them  an  annual 
supply.  For  instance,  the  Racqette  River  Paper  Company  now  have 
90,000  acres,  and  their  experience  is  that  by  cutting  down  to  10 
inches  they  have  got  suflScient  supply  for  their  mill,  together  with 
some  reforesting  they  may  do,  although  they  have  hot  gone  into  that 
yet.  So  we  do  not  take  that  into  consideration,  but  arrange  to  use 
Canada  wood. 

Now  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  price  of  wood  in  Canada  has 
advanced  very  considerably.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  said 
here  by  other  people  in  regard  to  that  at  all;  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  record,  but  that  would  not  be  important  so 
far  as  my  testimony  is  concerned  anyway;  but  the  appreliension,  I 
take  it,  tnat  to  clean  up  the  holdings  of  timber  which  the  big  paper 
industries  have  in  the  Eastern  States  would  destroy  the  value  of 
their  timber  limits  as  they  now  exist,  has  sent  them  over  to  Canada. 
They  have  bought  an  unusual  amount,  and  cleaned  up  last  year  all 
the  pulp  wood  m  Canada  that  could  be  put  on  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  was  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  they  have  discovered,  I  take  it,  that  if  they 
are  going  to  continue  in  business  permanently,  and  have  these  cor- 

E orations  represent  something  besides  water  power  in  fifty  years 
•om  now,  tnat  they  have  got  to  cut  their  timber  conservatively, 
and  either  let  nature  replace  it  or  reforest  by  scientific  methods,  or 
else  curtail  their  production,  or  else  acquire  somewhere  timber 
enough  to  give  them  the  annual  supply.  Iwant  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, here,  as  being  somewhat  interested  in  the  paper  business,  but 
in  the  way  I  have  described,  that  there  has  always  been  great  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  certain  people  about  the  attitude  of 
these  timber  owners,  at  least  in  my  locality. 

Mr.  Usher,  who  is  dead,  and  Mr.  Sisson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Racauette  River  Paper  Company,  and  Mr.  Remington  himself  here, 
are  tne  only  people  that  ever  did  anything  to  protect  the  soft  wood 
of  the  Adirondacks  that  I  know  of  on  our  river,  because  they  are 
smart  enough  men  to  know  that  they  can  not  eat  their  cake  and  have 
it,  too.  They  do  not  destroy  their  timber,  they  do  not  destroy  their 
land,  they  watch  it,  they  plant  it,  and  the  impression  has  been  given 
by  some  of  the  people  whose  interests  are  to  Duy  stuff  cheap  at  any 
cost  that  the  lumbermen  are  the  vandals  of  the  woods,  but  that  is 
entirely  erroneous.    I  know  something  about  these  timber  holdings 
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myself  by  persona]  inspection,  having  been  over  them,  and  I  take  it 
the  Racquette  River  raper  Company's  holdings — they  do  a  large 
business,  thev  make  lumber  and  paper  and  sell  some  pulp,  and  I  ht^re 
no  doubt  whatever  that  their  property  is  worth  more  every  year, 
and  has  got  more  soft  wood  on  it  every  year,  because  they  are  people 
who  regard  the  value  of  it,  they  appreciate  it,  and  they  do  not  let 
their  men  slaughter  it,  and  they  cut  it  out  scientifically.  They  are 
protecting  the  woods.  But  that,  however,  is  not  my  particular  busi- 
ness. I  tnink  that  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  increase  of  price 
of  wood  in  Canada.  They  desire  to  save  the  cut  on  this  side,  and 
ulso  the  fact  that  the  conditions  seemed  to  be  unusual  last  year  in 
regard  to  demand,  which  of  course  had  its  natural  effect  in  putting 
up  the  price.  Wood  advanced,  delivered  at  our  mill  at  Potsdam, 
from  $9  and  a  shilling  in  1906 — - — 

The  Chairman.  Please  sive  the  prices  in  cents,  not  shilling. 

Mr.  MEBRrrr.  New  York  State  folks  sometimes  use  shillings.  It 
was  $9.12^  along  in  1906,  delivered,  for  4-foot  hand-peeled  wood. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  a  cord  of  peeled  woodi 

Mr.  MEBRrrr.  For  peeled  wood  4  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  Not  on  the  basis  of  rough  wood  ? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  rough  wood :  do  not 
buy  it,  and  never  bargjained  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  reduced  to  rough  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No;  it  is  128  cubic  feet  of  peeled  wood,  4  feet  long. 
We  have  got  it  gradually  advanced  from  $9.12^  during  1907  to  $10.75 
and  $11  and  $11.50;  and  I  paid  $12  fer  some  hand-peeled  4-foot  wood 
that  was  not  any  better  than  I  paid  fifteen  months  before  $9.12}  for. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  pay  this  $12  for  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  highest  price  I  paid  was  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1907. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  time  when  the  peeled  wood  reached 
its  top  price? 

Mr.  Merritt.  With  us,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did.  not  contract  a  year  ahead,  then? 

Mr.  Merritt.  WeU,  we  did  not  get  our  contracts  if  or  this;  some- 
times we  do. 

The  Chairman.  This  wood' that  you  bought  last  October  was  on 
the  market  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  wood  now? 

.Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  paying  about,  for  rossed  wood,  that  is  2  feet 
long  and  barked  by  machinery — I  am  getting  deliveries  on  a  con- 
tract for  6,000  cords  where  the  wood  cost  me  in  Canada  $7.  There  is 
a  commission  of  25  cents  a  cord,  and  the  freights  have  averaged  on 
deliveries  so  far  $6.58  a  cord — that  would  be  $13.80. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  were  discussing  a  moment  ago  the 
peeled  wood.     What  price  are  you  paying  for  peeled  wood  now? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  getting  peeled  wood  that  costs  $8.50,  and  some 
at  $8,  on  a  freight  rate  that  amounts  to  $4  a  cord,  with  the  25  cents 
commission,  and  I  contracted  to  buy  8,000  cords  at  $6.50  on  a  $4 
rate,  but  I  have  only  got  about  1,000  cords  of  that.  I  made 
advances  in  order  to  get  tnat,but  I  doubt  very  much,  from  what  I  hear 
from  my  agenL  whetner  the  fellow  will  this  year  be  able  to  even  pay 
them  back.  He  could  not  really  get  it  when  he  got  down  to  businesSi 
for  the  farmers  would  not  sell  it  to  him. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  said  that  you  were  buying  peeled  wood  now 
on  the  basis  of  S8  and  something  a  cord.    Where  t 

Mr.  Mebbitt.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec— Sherbrooke. 

The  Chaibhan.  Something  more  than  $2  higher  than  you  were 
paving  for  rossed  wood  at  the  same  place  1    ^ 

Mr.  MuBBm.  Not  at  the  same  place.  The  rossed  wood  has  $6.58 
freight  rate  on  it,  and  comes  from  away  down  pretty  nearly  New 
Brunswick,  which  would  make  that  cost  almost  $14.  This  peeled 
wood  costs  us  about  $12.  That  is  about  the  fair  difference  between 
peeled  wood  and  rossed  wood  anyhow. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  you  are  now  paying  for  peeled  wood  deliv- 
ered at  your  mill  about  $12  a  cord  t 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  Yes;  very  little  different  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  this  wood  delivered  to  you  on  a  contract 
or  is  it  wood  that  you  are  purchasing  in  the  market  now? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  It  is  on  contracts-^-well,  in  one  case  it  is  on  a  con- 
tract in  writing  with  all  kinds  of  security.  The  rossed  wood  that  I 
am  getting  on  a  contract  entered  into  in  December  is  from  a  firm 
down  at  Cabano,  Quebec.  The  other  will  be  bought  by  this  agent  of 
mine  over  there,  agreeing  to  take  a  thousand  cords  or  maybe  2,000 
cords.  There  was  a  memorandiun  of  an  order  between  him  and  the 
seller  to  be  confirmed  by  me 

The  Chairman.  You  are  receiving  wood  now,  and  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  exactly  what  it  is  costing  you. 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  is  what  I  am  tellmg  you. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  not  get  it  into  my  head. 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  take  the  rossed  wood,  and  it  costs  us  $7  on  the 
cars  in  Canada,  and  we  pay  a  freight  on  the  average  of  $6.58  per 
cord,  which  is  $13.58.  Add  25  cents  to  that,  and  that  is  the  cost  of 
the  rossed  wood  f .  o.  b.  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  say  you  are  paying  an  average  price  of 
freight.  Can  not  you  tell  us  exactly  what  you  are  paymg  for  the 
wood,  including  the  freight? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  The  contract  is  f .  o.  b.  cars  Cabano. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  f.  o.  b.  cars  there? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Seven  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  For  rossed  wood?  I  thought  you  were  getting  the 
rossed  wood  at  $6  and  something? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  freight  rate  from  there  to  your  mill 
is  how  much? 

Mr.  Merritt.  On  some  of  it  15  cents,  and  on  some  of  it  16  cents, 
per  himdred. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  difference? 

Mr.  Merritt.  A  little  difference  in  the  shipping  points  and  the 
routing,  that  is  all.     It  all  comes  from  the  same  place. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  route  in  such  a  way  as  to  cost  you 
more  one  way  than  another? 

Mr.  Merritt.  They  have  to  take  cars  the  way  they  can  get  them 
over  there.    That  is  m  Canada,  a  foreign  coimtry. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  have  been  last  year.  A  man  was 
fortunate  if  he  got^iis  cars  through  on  any  route;  but  that  does  not 
apply  now. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Most  of  it  goes  on  the  15  cent  rate,^  and  most  that 
we  have  received  has  averaged  $6.58  per  cord  from  this  contract 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  25  cents  for? 

Mr.  Mebbitt.  That  is  what  I  pay  the  man  who  stays  in  Sherbrooke 
and  looks  after  the  wood,  the  shipments  of  it.  He  is  an  agent,  in 
fact,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  it  is  a  commission. 

The  Chaibman.  A  commission  to  an  agent  for  purchasing  the  wood? 

Mr.  MERRm.  For  seeing  that  it  is  shipped. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  stated  that  you  Keep  a  man  tnere.  Is  he 
the  man? 

Mr.  MERRnr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  him  on  the  basis  of  25  cents  a  cord? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  is  a  Uberal  commission,  but  it  gets  the  business 
done. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  think  he  is  worth  it? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  don't  think  I  could  get  it  done  for  less,  or  I  would 
not  pay  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  further  information  about 
what  you  are  pajdng  for  peeled  wood  on  any  specific  contract?  Have 
you  bought  any  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  last  I  bought  in  the  open  market  cost  $8  in 
Canada,  on  the  cars  there. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  was  the  first  part  of  April — ^no,  March,  1908, 
the  last  we  bought  in  Sherbrooke,  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Quebec  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  just  north  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Chairman.  Whiat  is  the  freight  rate  on  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Some  of  it  $4  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  commission  to  be  paid  on  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  $3.50  a  cord  freight,  and  then  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  of  this  wood  that  you  have  bought  come 
from  the  Crown  lands? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  all  from  freehold 
property,  although  it  may  be  that  the  rossed  wood  may  come  from 
timoer  limits,  vvhether  they  pay  the  royalty  or  stumpage  to  the 
government  I  don't  know.     ^^  '     '  ^^     , 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  your  agent  goes  at  it  to  pick  up 
this  wood? 

Mr.  MERRnr.  Yes.  Some  of  this  is  bought  of  men  in  Canada  who 
make  a  business  of  dealing  with  the  farmers.  We  have  got  one  contract 
with  a  man  who  goes  up  and  down  probably  a  hundred  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  buys  from  50  to  250  cords  from  people  who  deliver  it  to  the 
railroad.  He  looks  after  it  and  gets  a  profit  of  some  kind  on  that,  I 
suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  farmers  cut  this  wood  during  the  seasons 
of  the  year  when  they  are  not  busy  with  their  crops  or  do  they  do  any 
other  business  except  this? 

Mr.  MLerritt.  On,  yes;  their  woodcutting  is  one  of  their  crops.  It 
is  the  readiest  source  of  cash  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  do  they  raise  any  other  crops? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Oh,  yes;  they  raise  the  crops  that  other  farmers  in 
Canada  raise — ^wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  milk. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  put  in  some  of  their  spare  time  on  that? 

Mr.  Merriit.  Yes ;  in  cutting  pulp  wood.  In  fact,  so  many  of  them 
rely  upon  it  for  their  ready  money  that  if  anybody  in  the  Province  of 
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Quebec  did  undertake  to  change  the  present  law  in  regard  to  the 
export  duty  he  would  have  trouble.  It  would  be  as  unpopular  as  it 
would  be  to  put  an  export  duty  on  wheat  in  certain  sections*  In 
other  sections  they  would  like  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  if  we  took  off  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  and  print  paper^  tney  are  likely  to  put  an  export  duty  on  there? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  I  think  ir  we  do  that  it  will  be  immaterial  what  they 
do,  because  the  business  will  go  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  necessity  of  ground  wood  is  water  power, 
is  it  not! 

Mr.  Merrfet.  Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  essentials,  but  you  have 
got  to  have  wood,  too.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  first  you  have  got  to  get  the  water 
power.  There  are  more  opportunities  for  getting  wood  than  for 
getting  water  power? 

Mr.  Mbrritt.  Yes;  there  are  more  opportunities  for  getting  wood 
than  getting  water  power. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  essential  to  a  man  constructing  a  groimd- 
wood  mill  is  to  get  a  good  water  power? 

Mr.  Mebritt.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  necessary  thing,  to  properly 
equip  it,  but  they  have  got  it  over  there.  I  mean  by  that  this:  If 
you  take  a  map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  examine  it,  every  time 
you  see  a  river  on  our  side  emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
you  will  see  on  the  other  side  another  one  emptying  into  it.  They 
overlap  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Racquette  River  and  the 
La  Grasse  River  run  almost  parallel  and  empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  on  the  New  York  side,  and  they  Jhiave  their  counterparts  on 
the  Canadian  side.  Then  farther  nortn  in  Canada,  just  as  the  Rac- 
quette River  and  the  La  Grasse  River  empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
you  will  find  the  Gateneau  River  emptying  into  the  Ottawa  or  Grand 
niver  from  the  north  side  and  the  Rideau  River  flowing  into  it  from 
the  south  side;  and  the  Gatineau  River,  which  is  as  big  as  either  the 
Racquette  or  La  Grasse  rivers,  has  a  fall  of  1,500  feet  within  the  dis» 
tance  of  a  comparatively  few  miles,  the  same  as  the  Racquette  does. 
It  is  a  beautifm  place  for  developing  industries  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that  this 
water  power  is  worth  $50  per  horsepower  undeveloped. 

Mr.  Merritt.  In  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  this  country.  If  these  water  powers  that 
you  speak  of  are  just  as  accessible  just  across  the  line  in  Canada  as 
they  are  on  this  side  of  the  line,  why  does  not  somebody  develop 
those  valuable  water  powers  that  are  now  undeveloped? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Let  me  suggest  that  they  are  not  worth  $50  per 
horsepower  undeveloped. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree,  then,  with  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  who  swore  to  that.  I  know  of  powers 
that  are  worth  that  much  easily,  but  I  know  of  others  that  are  not 
worth  having.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  cost  of  development  is  more 
than  the  possible  value  of  their  use. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  cost  of  the  development  of  these  Canadian 
water  powers  would  be  worth  more  than  the  value  of  their  use,  there 
would  not  be  much  danger  from  them,  would  there  ? 
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Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  speaking  from  what  I  have  seen  over  there. 
They  have,  nearer  the  timber  supply,  just  as  good  water  powers  as 
we  have  got,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  matter  I  do  not 
want  to  see  anything  done  that  in  my  judgment  will  take  my  mar- 
ket, which  is  tnese  gentlemen  who  sit  about  here,  out  of  reach  of 
our  mill.    That  is  all  the  interest  I  have.     It  is  purely  selfish. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  nad  an  ample  supply 
of  pulp  wood,  without  any  import  duty  and  without  any  export 
duty,  you  could,  with  your  water  power,  easily  compete  with  Canada 
in  tne  production  of  pulp? 

Mr,  Merritt.  Well,  ir  I  could  get  10  per  cent  off  my  wages,  and 
if  I  could  get  my  mill  built  by  unprotected  labor  with  unprotected 
material,  and  equipped  with  unprotected  machines  witn  unpro- 
tected felts  on  them,  I  could  come  near  competing  with  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  Canada  gets  its  material  any 
cheaper  than  you  do  I 

Mr.  Merritt.  Canada  gets  labor  cheaper  than  we  do,  and  always 
will  until  they  change  the  nature  of  the  people  who  live  there,  the 
descendants  of  the  original  settlers  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  the  labor  cheaper,  and  they  get  cheaper 
labor,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  much  so.  My  observation 
of  them  is  otherwise.  I  have  hired  lots  of  French-Canadians,  and 
they  are  very  good  men.    I  would  just  as  soon  have  them  as  Yankees. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  improtected  material  that 
they  could  build  a  mill  out  of  in  Canada? 

Mr.  I^Ierritt.  How  do  you  mean?  I  do  not  quite  gather  your 
meaning. 

The  Chairman.  You  assume  that  no  materials  are  subject  to  a 
duty  in  Canada.    Do  you  know  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  just  how  tneir  schedules  compare  with 
ours,  but  I  know  they  do  this  practically — I  do  not  know  just  how 
they  do  it — ^but  Quebec  and  Canada  generally  is  the  last  place  on  the 
North  American  continent  where  the  government  is  going  to  give 
away  things,  and  yet  if  you  want  to  start  an  enterprise  in  Canada  and 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  favor,  somehow  or  other  you  will  get  it. 
The  policy  is  to  develop  their  resources,  if  necessary,  by  giving  away 
something  which  belongs,  in  the  last  analysis  perhaps,  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  they  have  these  great  water  powers  over 
there  that  are  not  developed  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  They  are  developing  them  now.  They  have  just 
begun.  We  have  not  had  any  developed  water  powers  m  this  coun- 
try that  amoimt  to  anything  for  more  than  fifteen  years — I  mean 
that  were  big  things — except  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  studied  the  water  powers. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  have.  The  paper  men  have  had  some  big  powers 
in  Palmers  Falls  and  places  like  that,  but  where  they  make  use  of 
the  value  of  falls  like  Niagara  and  Spiers  Falls  and  Trenton  Falls 
they  have  not  been  in  operation  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  mentioned  some  that  have  been  in  oper- 
ation for  fifteen  years.  How  many  are  there  of  them  where  there 
are  paper  mills  that  have  not  been  m  operation  over  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Merritt.  All  the  paper  mills  in  New  York  up  the  Black  Elver 
have  not  been  in  operation  fifteen  years.    A  great  many  millB  hare 
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been  established  and  invested  in  in  St.  Lawrence  County  in  eight 
years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  since  18931 

Mr.  Merritt.  Beginning  with  1900,  and  from  that  time  on  there 
have  been  six  or  eight  miUs  at  least  invested  in  St.  Lawrence  County 
'in  the  paper  business  and  in  the  development  of  power  which  is  not 
in  use  except  grinding  wood,  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  started  new  mills  to  any  very  great 
extent  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  think  that  since  that  time — let  me  see|  yes;  I 
know  that  our  mill  did  not  begin  to  run  until  1892.  Mr.  Renungton's 
mills — ^he  can  give  you  the  exact  date  as  to  them — but  they  were  not 
ready  as  soon  as  we  were.  The  Aldrich  Paper  Company  and  the 
High  Falls  Paper  Company  were  not  in  operation  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Remington.  Was  not  the  St.  Regis  t 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  county. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  can  say  when  these 
miUs  were  started  or  what  paper  nuUs  or  pulp  mills  were  started  up 
in  the  last  ten  years  1 

Mr.  MERRriT.  Yes;  I  should  think  so.  I  do  not  know  who  has 
those  statistics,  but  there  must  be  somebody  who  has  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadians) 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  think  this  would  operate  to  injure  us  in  several 
ways.     I  think  it  would  very  materially  aflFect  our  market. 

The  Chairman.  Are  yoiir  mills  runnmg  on  the  three-toiu*  or  two- 
tour  system! 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  two-tour. 

The  Chairman.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  men? 

Mr.  Merritt.  We  pay  ordinary  labor  15  cents  an  hour* 

Hie  Chairman.  $1.50  a  day,  you  mean? 

Mr.  MERRnr.  I  mean  $1.80  for  twelve  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  ordinary  laborer  work  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Merritt.  He  does  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  men  who  operate  the 
grinding  machines? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  and  the  wet  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  that  ordinary  labor? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No:  tne  wet-machine  men  get  1^  cents  more  an 
hour.  Sometimes  they  get  even  more  than  Uiat.  The  foreman  of 
the  mill  has  authority  to  make  any  arrangement  that  he  thinks  proper 
with  a  man  if  he  shows  himself  unusually  brisk  and  Uvely  and  decent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  company  been  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Pretty  much  all  its  life.  [Laughter.]  That  is  a 
long  story  by  itself.    Since  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  always  paid  its  dividends? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  has  always  paid  its  interest  and  improved  its 
property,  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  discharge  its  debts  as  yet. 

The  Chairman;  Is  it  bonded  for  practically  all  it  is  worth? 

Ifr.  Merritt.  No;  it  has  not  got  oonds  placed  for  that  much.  It 
owes  a  half  million  dollars  on  bonds,  and  it  owes  certain  individuals 
$750,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars — is  that 
what  it  pays  interest  on? 
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Mr.  Merbitt.  It  pays  interest  on  the  bonds  that  are  issued  and 
placed.  That  is  all  it  pays  interest  on — $500,000 — ^but  it  has  got  at 
some  time  or  other  to  settle  with  the  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  what  Keeps  it  in  the  hands  of 
receivers?    pLaughter.] 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  Well,  a  temporary  receivership  of  six  years  is  a  very 
peculiar  thing  in  law,  but  that  is  the  case  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  the  temporary  receiver  remain  in 
existence? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  not  the  original  receiver.  It  is  a  thing  that 
should  not  have  happened  except  for  a  quarrel,  and  that  is 

The  Chairman.  The  company  was  not  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  because  it  was  a  wholly  unprofitable  enterprise? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir.  It  was  not  finished  at  the  time,  and  it  grew 
out  of  a  row,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  it  straightened  up 
again.     It  did  not  help  its  credit  enough  to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  profitable  now! 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  is  not  making  any  profits  now.  It  is  waiting  until 
people  begin  to  buy  pa{)er  again. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  mSke  a  profit  in  1907? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  it  ran  at  a  very  fair  profit. 

The  Chairman.  What  horsepower  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Our  wheels  are  rated  at  8,400  horsepower.  I  sup- 
pose they  do  not  actually  develop  that  except  at  brief  seasons  and  at 
very  "^Sj^  water. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  ton  of  ground  pulp  in  your  mill  last  year? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that.  No;  I  would  have 
to  figure  that  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  can  do  it  for  you.  I  have  not 
got  the  information  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  total  amount  of  production 
and  the  total  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  I  have  got  that,  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  paper  you  hold  m  your  hand? 

Mr.  Merritt.  This  is  a  garbled  thing  that  I  spoiled.  [Laughter.] 
It  was  your  inquiry,  addressed  generally  to  the  paper  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  anxious  to  have  that  returned. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  going  to  fix  that  up  and  put  on  some  more 
information  that  I  did  not  have,  because  tney  would  not  have  given 
it  big  enough — the  value  of  the  plant;  I  want  to  have  that  appear 
good.     pL/aughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  you  give  us  any  more  information  than  we  ask 
for  there  it  will  be  valueless  to  us.  If  you  ^ve  it  to  the  committee 
now  it  will  be  valuable.  That  information  mil  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compiling  figures. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Very  well;  I  will  hand  it  in.  This  appears  to  give 
18,187  tons  of  a  total  value  of  $318,090.26,  and  I  can  take  this  and 
figure  it  out.  You  don't  need  to  put  it  into  the  record  imless  you 
want  it.  Let  me  step  aside  here  and  take  these  figures  and  figure  out 
the  cost  per  ton  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  do  that  very  well  ourselves  if  you  give  us 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  do  not  want  to  read  it  into  the  reoord  unless  I 
file  it? 
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The  Chairman.  The  questions  we  ask  we  want  inserted  in  the 
record.  These  figures  that  we  get  on  this  schedule,  you  understand, 
we  do  not  expect  to  include  in  tne  record. 

Mr.  Mebiutt.  You  sununarize  and  get  certain  results? 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them.  Thev  are  simpler  for  the  purpose 
of  comoiling  the  ^neral  figures  and  making  a  compilation. 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  The  tot^  cost  of  all  materials  on  this  report  is 
S203,936.90.  The  total  amount  for  taxes,  rent,  and  so  forth,  and 
wages  is  $51,504.90;  taxes,  interest,  advertising,  miscellaneous 
expenses,  $41,774.27;  16^400  cords  of  wood,  $188,471.58. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  that  again — the  last  fiigure? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  $188,471.58.  Fuel,  $3,879.70 ;  other  materials  and 
mill  supplies,  $1 1,585.62.  Now,  curiously  enough,  that  does  not  seem 
to  give  the  rate  per  ton,  but  those  are  the  facts  from  which  we 
derive  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  mills  do  you  sell  your  pulp? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  mills  in  northern 
New  York.  Just  at  present  we  are  practically  out  of  business,  and 
the  mill  is  not  in  operation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  pulp 
in  1907  and  prior  years  over  those  before? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  i  es. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  prices? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  In  1906,  since  we  have  had  to  do  with  the  business,  the 
product  of  the  mill  was  sold  on  an  average — early  in  1906  at  the  mill 
we  got  about  $15.50  per  ton.  Some  of  it  went  for  less  than  that. 
Some  of  it  went  at  about  that  average.  Then  in  the  fall  of  1906  we 
got  $16.  Then  the  price  began  to  go  up,  although  we  had  contracts 
which  kept  it  varying  somewhat.  I  sold  pulp  in  1907  at  the  mill  for  as 
hi^h  as  $24  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Twenty-four  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Merritt,  Tes.  I  sold  some  at  that  price.  I  have  got  the 
average  by  the  months  for  the  year  1907;  the  average  price  at  ue  mill 
received  month  by  month. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  that  now? 

Mr.  Merritt.  January — and  I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  that, 
that  of  course  some  of  this  was  furnished  on  contracts  where  we  got 
very  Uttle  advantage  of  the  rise,  and  on  the  others  we  got  full  advan- 
tage.   These  are  the  averages  by  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  contracts  referred  to  were  made  during  the 
prior  year? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes.  They  were  made,  say,  at  the  beginning  of 
1907,  the  December  basis.  The  average  price  in  Januarv  was  $17.24 ; 
in  February,  $17.53;  in  March,  $17.50.  In  April  it  fell  off  a  little, 
$16.77;  May,  $16.75;  June,  $16.90;  July,  $17.03;  August,  $17.56; 
September,  $17.29;  October,  $18.75;  November,  $18.28,  and  Decem- 
ber, $18.05. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  November? 

Mr.  Merritt.  November  was  $18.28. 

The  Chairman.  December  was  what  ? 

1^.  Merritt.  $18.05. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  January  ? 

Mr.  MjEELstrrr.  Everything  I  sold  since  that  I  have  got  $18  for. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  price  per  month  in  1 907  at  which  you 
sold  your  product  in  the  market,  without  regard  to  prior  contracts? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  I  can  not  tell  the  highest  price  each  month, 
but  I  know  that  I  sold  pulp  last  August  and  September  all  the  way 
from  $21.50  to  $24,  and  in  one  case  at  $25  per  ton.  This  would  not 
be  for  more  than  two  or  three  car  orders. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  and  when  was  the  $25  contract  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  book.  Let  me  see; 
maybe  I  can  tell  you.  They  were  people  who  were  not  our  customers 
regularly.  We  do  not  charg:e  anybody  regularly  on  our  books  at  the 
highest  market  price,  but  if  we  get  an  mquiry  away  out  from  any 
territory  where  I  had  a  right  to  sell  pulp,  I  charge  them  on  the  basis 
that  they  had  to  have  it  and  that  pulp  would  cost  them  $35,  maybe. 

The  CJhairman.  That  was  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Merritt.  There  was  not  any.  They  were  not  buying  from 
me  down  here  in  Virginia  and  at  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  northern 
New  York  except  that  there  was  not  any  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  you  sell  pulp  at  $24  per  ton? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  sold  some  small  orders.  1  nere  is  an  Indestructible 
Fiber  Company  that  operated  at  Massena,  and  I  sold  to  them  at  $24. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  sold  much  of  it  at  that,  they  would  soon 
become  destructible.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes:  but  it  is  like  having  a  good  layer  in  a  flock  of 
poultry.     [Laughter.! 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  making  pulp? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  shut  down  m  the  last  week  of  January  for  a  month, 
and  then  I  started  up  and  ran  a  month,  and  then  I  shut  down  again 
for  two^  weeks,  and  tnen  I  ran  for  two  weeks,  and  I  have  been  snut 
down  since  that  time,  and  I  am  not  going  to  start  again  until  I  can 
make  an  average  product. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean! 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  mean  it  does  not  pay  us  to  run  our  mill  unless  we 
make  at  least  45  tons  a  day.  We  might  nm  it  at  low  water  where  we 
would  make  30,  but  it  would  not  be  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairbian.  Are  you  selling  your  product  that  you  have  made 
this  year? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  have  about  $5,000  worth  stacked  up  of  ground 
wood,  and  out  of  that  I  am  selling  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  sell  it  for  less  than  $18? 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  might  as  well  give  it  away  at  one  price  as 
another.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago  you  were  selUng  it  at  considerably  less 
than  $18. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  have  figured  it  this  way,  that  on  the  average  price 
of  wood  $18  is  a  decent  price  for  me  to  get,  and  if  I  can  not  get  that 
I  am  going  to  let  somebody  else  lose  the  money,  not  me.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  it  a  year  ago  for  $16.75. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;^  but  I  had  much  cheaper  wood,  and  I  did  not 
know  so  much  about  it,  either.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  any  interest  on  your  invest- 
ment when  idle? 

Mr.  Merritt.  We  had  better  cough  up  the  interest  without  the 
losses  than  to  cough  it  up  plus  the  losses.  We  must  pay  our  interest 
anyway.  We  have  got  that  pride  of  opinion  that  some  people  have, 
you  know,    piiaughter.] 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  cost  of  production  during 
this  month,  after  you  ran  in  February? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  ^ot  a  thing  since  the  1st  of 
January  on  this  paper.  I  could  get  it  if  I  was  at  nome.  I  can  not 
get  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  should  show  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  past  was  considerably  less  than  $18  a^  ton? 

Mr.  Merritt.  If  I  could  sell  the  product  of  the  mill  and  run  it  at 
full  head  at  a  very  small  margin  over  the  actual  cost,  I  should  do  it^  of 
course.  I  can  not  get  orders  enough;  I  have  not  any  way  of  getting 
business  enough  to  do  that,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  stack  it  up.  The 
cost  of  carrying  it  in  that  form  is  a  good  deal,  by  reason  of  the  damage 
that  is  done  to  it.  You  have  to  keep  it  in  the  form  of  wood  and  not 
grind  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Whj;  does  it  become  damaged? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  it  damages  it  if  you  stack  it  up.  It  breaks  up 
the  laps,  and  it  gets  dirty  and  sour.  It  does  not  hurt  it  any  to  stack 
it  up  if  you  own  a  paper  mill,  but  if  you  are  buying  from  a  pulp  dealer 
you  must  buv  it,  ana  if  it  has  any  black  spots  or  laps  in  it  or  dirt  in 
it  it  is  considered  damaged,  and  the  purcnaser  makes  you  throw  off. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  which  is  made  at  the  Hudson  River  mill  is 
not  damaged? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  It  is  not  damaged  to  them,  but  to  me  it  is  dam- 
smd.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  thmk  I  have  anything  more  to  say, 
mi.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  closed  down  your  mill  as  a  result  of 
any  a^eement? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  to  be  reimbursed  in  any  way  by  other 
concerns? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  way.  That  is  a  fine  suggestion. 
I  had  not  thought  of  that,  sir.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  might  be  in  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  possibiUty  of  agreement 
among  the  makers  of  wood  pulp,  separately.  The  mills,  of  course, 
make  the  great  proportion  of  tne  pulp  that  they  use.  They  only 
buy  from  us  to  help  out  in  bad  seasons  and  when  there  is  occasion. 
But  they  are  developed — these  gentlemen  with  their  mills — are 
developed  for  a  finished  product  generally  beyond  the  average  sup- 
ply of  ^ound  wood,  so  that  there  is  a  Uttle  leeway  for  the  ground- 
wood  mills.  Some  of  these  mills  have  some  to  sell  at  times.  There 
are  only  a  few  ground-wood  makers. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  think  we  ought  to  keep  the  tariff  on  ? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  For  my  benefit;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hasttngs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  put  in  this  disnatch  from 
NeenahjWis.,  May  19,  addressed  to  Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  McNair  being 
a  western  man,  the  committee  telegraphed  in  his  name,  and  the 
answer  was  directed  to  him  [reads] : 

Nbbnah,  Wis.  I  May  19 ^  1908. 
0. 1.  McNair, 

Cart  New  WiUard  Hotd,  Waakington,  D.  C? 

Delesation  will  reach  Washington  Thursday  forenoon. 

F.  J.  &SN8BNBRBNNBB. 

7B061— ?0L 
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He  represents  the  western  delegation.    Shall  I  file  thatf 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  you  may  file  it.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
can  hear  the  gentleman  or  not. 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  is  very  anxious  to  testify,  I  know,  and  would 
have  been  here  earlier  in  the  week  but  for  unfortunate  reports  in  the 
telegraph  news. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  their  fault. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  asked  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Doctor 
Bristol  be  here  this  morning.    Do  you  desire  to  hear  him  this  morning  I 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Excuse  me.  Doctor. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  H.  S.  BBISTOI,  CHIEF  OF  SECTION  OF  WOOB 

CHEKISTBT,  FOBEST  SEBVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Bristol.  H.  S.  Bristol. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  the  Forestry  Division! 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Wood  Chemistry. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  wood-pulp  industry? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  to  a  certain  extent,  sir.  I  nave  had  charge 
of  certain  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  various  woods  other 
than  those  used  at  the  present  time  for  paper  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  such  information  as  you  can  bearing 
upon  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  may  say  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  not  a  forester.  I  am  employed  by  the  Forest  Service  as  a  chemist 
to  investigate  the  methods  of  the  utilization  of  different  kinds  of 
forest  wastes  b^  chemical  means.  In  the  short  time  that  I  have 
studied  the  subject  some  points  have  come  to  my  notice  in  a  general 
way  that  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

1  may  start  out  by  telling  the  reasons  for  taking  up  this  investiga- 
tion. Up  to  and  including  the  early  part  of  the  year  1905  the  Forest 
Service  received  considerable  miscellaneous  inrormation  regarding 
the  growth  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  this  country  and  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  the  deple- 
tion of  our  spruce  forests,  due  to  the  utilization  of  practically  this 
species  alone,  this  spruce,  for  this  purpose.  For  example,  from  time 
to  time  such  reports  as  these  came  m,  of  a  more  or  less  general  nature, 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  of  New  Hampshire,  Yermonty 
Maine,  J^ew  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  had  been  obliged  to 
make  ^eat  inroads  upon  the  spruce  forests  of  those  sections,  strip- 
ping the  hillsides  clean  to  supply  the  great  demands  of  the  public 
press;  that  if  this  thing  proceeaed  much  further  the  supply  of  spruce 
timber  in  such  localities,  which  was  already  fast  diminismng,  would 
in  a  very  short  time  become  practically  exhausted.  Further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  advance  at  a  rather  rapid  rate  of  the  cost  per 
cord  of  pulp  wood  was  received;  also,  that  enormous  quantities  of 
spruce  were  being  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada,  and  that 
our  own  forests  were  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  that  many  of  the 
mills  were  getting  almost  their  entire  supply  from  Canada.  Many 
inquiries  into  the  subject  were  also  received  from  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  suggesting  that  the  Forest  Service 
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undertake  an  investieatdon  to  determine  if  other  woods  could  not  be 
used,  and  so  relieve  tne  strain  on  the  supply  of  spruce.  The  pressure 
became  so  strong  and  the  need  of  the  study  became  so  evident  that 
accordingly  the  Forest  Service  established  a  small  experimental 
laboratory  in  Boston  for  a  preliminary  investigation  of  tne  subject, 
to  get  an  idea  of  future  possibilities  of  the  work.  ^  I  may  say  that 
right  at  the  start  the  work^  showed  up  great  possibilities.  As  the 
study  proceeded,  the  great  importance  of  the  mvestigation  became 
more  and  more  evident,  especially  when  the  statistics  of  1905  came 
out  and  showed  that  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  that  year  was 
about  3,192,000  cords,  of  which  71  per  cent  was  spruce,  with  an 
increase  in  the  imports  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  or  74.8  per  cent 
during  the  years  between  1899  and  1905. 

Again,  the  necessity  of  pushing  this  investigation  became  more 
impressed  on  the  Forest  Service  when  the  census  figures  of  1906 
showed  that  the  imports  of  pulp  wood  from  1905  to  1906  had  increased 
by  14^  per  cent,  and  that  u'om  the  year  1899  to  1906  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  woods  other  than  spruce  and  poplar  had  increased 
about  275  per  cent.  This  was  one  of  tne  points  which  made  the  For- 
est Service  believe  that  the  supply  of  spruce  was  rapidly  diminishing 

It  is  rather  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note  in  connection  wifl 
this  study  of  the  waste  materials  and  in  connection  with  the  census 
figures  that  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  round  log  as  it  comes 
to  the  sawmill  as  a  rule  ever  comes  out  in  the  form  of  lumber.  This 
means,  speaking  broadly,  that  for  every  1,000  feet  of  lumber  pro- 
duced approximately  1,000  feet  of  material  goes  to  waste.  Assuming 
this  to  be  true,  then  I  believe  it  is  a  safe  estimate  to  make  that  as  a 
result  of  the  lumber  cut  alone  for  the  year  1906  there  was,  exclusive  of 
sawdust  and  bark,  at  least  15,000,000  cords  of  slabs  and  edgings  which 
went  to  waste.  This  amount  is  about  four  times  the  total  quantity  of 
that  used  for  pulp  for  that  year. 

The  Forest  Service,^  I  say,  is  endeavoring  to  find  a  use  for  at  least 
some  of  this  material  in  the  paper  industry,  and  that  is  how  I  happen 
to  be  connected  with  this  subject.  Aeide  from  the  sawmill  waste, 
there  19  a  good^  deal  of  waste  in  the  form  of  unutilized  species,  which  in 
certain  localities  have  little  or  no  value.  I  could  mention  qiute  a 
number  of  these  species,  with  the  estimated  stands  in  such  localities, 
if  you  so  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  want  that,  particularly  the  last. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Among  these  species  I  desire  to  mention  the  fol- 
lowing: The  eastern  scrub  pine,  the  white  fir  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  lodge^pole  pine,  and  the  En^elmann  spruce  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain districts.  All  of  these  species  occur  m  laree  quantities,  and  at 
thepresent  time  are  considerably  cheaper  than  the  eastern  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  forester?  What  is  the  spruce — the 
white  spruce  or  black  spruce  of  the  East? 

Mr.  Bristol.  There  are  several  different  kinds  of  spruce.  The 
eastern  mills,  the  spruce  mills,  run  the  black  and  the  white,  and 
considerable  of  the  red.  That  is  commonly  called  the  Canadian 
spruce.  In  the  western  portions  of  the  country  they  will  use  con- 
siderable quantities  of  SitKa  spruce,  which  is  a  different  species  from 
the  eastern  spruce. 
Ifr.  Sims.  What  is  the  latter  called  i 
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Mr.  Bristol.  The  Sitka  spruce.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of 
standing  timber,  the  estimates  which  were  given  me  by  the  Forest 
Service  show  that  scrub  pine,  the  Pinus  virginiana,  forms  about  20 

I)er  cent;  that  is,  about  500,000  acres,  of  the  wooded  area  of  Mary- 
andj  and  about  10  per  cent,  or  130,000  acres,  of  the  wooded  area  of 
Virginia.  Mature  and  well-stocked  stands  yield  about  30  or  40  cords 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  very  much  of  that 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  is  matured  timber  <  You  do  not 
know? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that.  I  say  I  am  not  a 
forester,  and  could  not  say.  White  fir  grows  in  very  large  (quantities 
in  California  and  southern  Oregon.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
latter  State  the  stands  were  estimated  at  about  1,200,000,000  feet, 
and  in  the  Sierras  of  northern  Caliiornia  the  stand  is  estimated  at 
something  over  2,000,000,000.  In  California  it  forms  about  30  to  45 
per  cent  of  the  stand,  and  averages  about  16,000  feet  board  measure 

Ser  acre  over  considerable  areas.  In  northern  Arizona  and  in  New 
[exico  it  averages  about  5,000  feet  per  acre,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow 
pine  and  other  conifers.  No  estimates  of  the  amount  of  standing 
timber  of  Engelmann  spruce  are  available.  Something  over 
1,500,000,000  board  feet,  however,  are  reported  as  growing  on  four 
of  the  national  forests.  The  supply  of  lodge-pole  pme  is  also  very 
large. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Forest  Service  does  not  claim  that  this 
idea  of  the  utilization  of  various  woods  for  pulp  is  new  or  original. 
It  has  been  thought  of  a  great  many  times  before,  and  as  a  result  we 
hear  of  basswood  and  willow  and  certain  other  species  being  used  in 
the  early  history  of  the  wood-pulp  industry.  The  majority  of  the 
experiments,  however,  which  have  been  tried  have  dealt  with  the 
soaa  process,  and  the  sulphite  method  has  been  but  little  investigated 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  basswood.  Of  course  that  is  com- 
monly in  the  trade  called  poplar,  yellow  poplar  1 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  not  positive  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  bass- 
wood  is  the  Tilia  americana. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  linden? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  poplar  which  they 
refer  to  is  the  cottonwood  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  There  are  several  species  of  poplar.    The  eastern 

()oplar,  the  particular  species  which  is  used  in  the  eastern  mills,  is 
argely  the  aspen — that  is,  the  small  and  the  large  eastern  aspen. 
The  true  cottonwood  itself  is  a  different  species,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain.  The  yellow  poplar,  the  Liriodendron  tulipiferaj  is 
commonly  known  in  the  western  portion  of  this  coxmtry  ana  some- 
what in  the  eastern  portion.  It  is  a  tree  of  comparatively  wide 
distribution. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  what  the  nurserymen  call  the  North  Carolina 
poplar 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  that  poplar  of  which  the  top  of  that  table  is 
composed? 

Mr.  Bristol.  You  will  have  to  ask  a  forester. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  census  reports  you  mention  poplar 
and  also  yellow  poplar. 
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Mr.  Bbistol.  Those  are  different  species. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  call  the  cottonwood  the  vellow  poplar. 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  did  not  compile  these  ti^ures. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  correct  designation,  and  I  was  very 
much  surprised  that  the  Forestry  Division  would  make  such  a  desig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Bristol.  It  depends  on  the  view  point. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  view  point,  because 
cottonwood  and  poplar  are  different  woods.  In  the  trade  the  Lirio- 
dendran  tvMpifera  is  quite  commonly  called  the  yellow  poplar.  It  is 
not  poplar  at  all. 

Mr.  Bristol.  We  are  endeavoring  in  the  Forest  Service  to  assign 
specific  names,  the  common  names,  to  certain  species.  That  is,  as  to 
white  fir,  for  example,  we  are  endeavoring,  we  are  careful,  in  speaking 
of  the  Ahies  concotor,  to  refer  to  that  as  the  white  fir.  The  groimd  fir 
we  are  careful  not  to  speak  of  as  the  white  fir. 

A  few  experiments,  to  be  sure,  have  been  tried  with  the  sulphite 
process,  but  these  have  led  to  somewhat  negative  results,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  using  a  commerciS  plant  for  experimental 
purposes.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  paper  trade  up  to  the  present 
time  has  not  done  more  work  along  this  line.  This  fact,  too,  may  be 
brought  out:  That  the  tendency,  more  or  less  justifiable,  has  undoubt- 
edly been  to  keep  using  spruce  as  long  as  they  could  get  it.  How- 
ever, the  results  of  the  studies  of  the  section  of  wood  chemistry  of 
the  Forest  Service  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  shown  that  a  mer- 
chantable pulp  can  be  made  from  eleven  different  species  by  the 
sulphite  process.  Seven  of  these,  I  believe,  are  suitable  for  news 
papier  without  bleaching.  The  others  can  be  used  in  certain  quanti- 
ties for  the  production  of  various  grades  of  paper  when  they  have 
been  bleached,  and  in  the  unbleached  state  are  valuable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  grades  of  wrapping  paper,  box  boards,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  the  Forest  Service  has  gotten  up  a  list  of  the  various  woods 
to  be  tested — that  is,  a  list  of  quite  some  considerable  size,  and  if  you 
care,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  it. 

The  Chairman  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  that  in  connection 
with  it. 

(Following  is  the  list  referred  to:) 

Speciei  to  he  tested  in  pulp  investigatiorh. 


Picea  mariana  (black  spruce). 
Picea  rubens  (red  epruce). 
Picea  canadensifl  (white  spruce). 
Picea  engebnanni  (Engelmaxm's  spruce). 
Picea  parryana  (blue  spruce). 
Abies  Dalsamea  (balsam  fir). 
Abies  concolor  (white  fir). 
Abies  laeiocarpa. 
Sequoia  sempervirens  (redwood). 
Nyssa  sylvatica  (pepperidge). 
Nyssa  aquatica  (tupelo  gum). 
Populus  deltoidea  (cotton  wood). 
Populus  tremuloides  (aspen). 
Pinus  virginiana  (scrub  pine). 
Pinus  Taeda  (loblolly  pine). 
Pinus  murrayeaia  (lodge  pole  pine). 
Pseudotsuga       mucronata        (Douglass 
spruce). 


Tsuga  canadensis  (hemlock). 
Taxodium  distichum  (cypress). 
Tilia  americana  (basswood). 
Fagus  americana  (beech). 
Aesculus  glabra  (Ohio  buckeye). 
Aesculus  octandra  (sweet  buckeve). 
Platanus  occidentalis  (sycamore). 
Larix  americana  (tamarack). 
Betula  populifolia  (gray  birch^. 
Betula  papyrifera  (paper  bircn). 
Betula  lutea  (yellow  birch). 
Betula  nigra  (river  birchj. 
Acer  rubrum  (red  maple). 
Acer  saccharinum  (silver  maple). 
Acer  Negundo  (box  elder). 
Liriodendron  tulipifera  (yellow  poplar)« 
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The  Chaibman.  The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  of  this  ^ 
that  is,  the  one  that  is  now  pending  tor  the  next  fiscal  year — carries 
an  item,  I  believe,  of  $10,000  to  in&e  experiments  and  test  different 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper.  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  House  after  another  one  had  been  stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order. 
Would  that  matter  probably  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  for- 
estry division,  or  would  part  of  that  money  be  expended  by  your 
division,  likely,  or  do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Of  course  I  am  under  the  Forest  Service,  and  there 
has  been  some  talk  about  my  taking  up  the  work  if  the  thing  went 
through,  but  at  present  I  have  not  received  any  definite  information 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  of  course  that  contemplated  the  exami- 
nation of  plants  other  than  spruce.  It  contemplated  the  examination 
of  annuals 

Mr.  Bristol.  Annual  crops? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  perennial  plants,  possibly.  So  far  as  I 
know,  in  your  Service  there  has  been  no  investigation  except  the  one 
you  are  referring  to  now? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  No  other  investigation  except  on  what  trees  could 
be  used  or  what  other  plants  could  be  used  for  paper  making? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  very  sorry  the  Forest  Service  has  undertaken 
no  investigation  prior  to  tiiis  particular  investigation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  few  samples  of  the 
pulp  which  we  have  made  at  our  laboratory,  which,  if  you  care  to 
have,  I  will  submit  them  for  the  record  also  5&ughter] ;  also  a  sample 
of  yellow-pine  pulp  and  paper  which  was  manufactured  in  Orange, 
Tex. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  samples  marked,  to  show  what  they  are  I 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes;  also  the  processes  by  which  they  are  made.  I 
also,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  have  a  copy  of  an  address  which  I  gave  before 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  last  February, 

The  Chairman.  An  address  which  you  gave? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes.    It  bears  somewhat  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that  and  have  it  printed 
in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  address  referred  to:) 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  H.  STANLEY  BRISTOL,  CHIE7  OF  SECTION  OF  WOOD  CHBICISTRY,  UNITED 
STATES  FOREST  SERVICE,  ON  WOOD  PULF  EXPERUfBKTS  OF  THE  FOREST  SERVICE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  present  Status  of  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States.  With  this  you  are  far  more  familiar  than  I  am.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
points  which  I  desire  to  bring  to  vour  notice,  and  which  may  be  of  help  to  some  of 
you  in  the  soUition  of  certain  probfemB  with  which  you  have  to  deal. 

Speaking  broadly,  never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  such  a  demand 
for  pulp  and  paper  as  at  present.  The  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  reached  the  enormous  total  of  3,600,000  cords,  a  much 
larger  amount  than  has  ever  before  been  used  in  this  country  in  one  year.  This 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  84  per  cent  over  what  the  consumption  was  seven 
years  ago.  The  imports  of  pulp  wood  into  this  country  during  this  period  have  also 
mcreased  tremendously.  The  census  reports  show  tnat  this  has  amounted  to  100 
per  cent,  or  a  steady  increase  of  over  14  per  cent  per  annum.  Simultaneously  with 
this  steady  increase  has  come  an  advance  m  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  throughout  the 
country.  Figures  show  that  spruce  has  in  the  past  five  years  increased  from  40  to 
60  per  cent  in  value,  and  the  burning  question  at  the  present  time  ib,  When  is  it  going 
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to  ftopT  I  think,  ^ntlemen,  I  un  safe  in  saying  that,  with  the  exception  of  tem- 
ponry  halts,  the  price  will  never  stop  until  it  gets  to  a  level  far  above  what  the  pulp 
manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay,  and  that  the  fast-increasing  price  and  demand  for 
lumber,  in  spite  of  its  many  substitutes,  will  eventually  preclude  the  use  of  round 
logs  for  paper  making.  There  are  now  a  few  companies  m  the  United  States  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  their  timber  lands  within  our  own  boundaries.  By 
proper  cutting  they  can  reap  a  continuous  supply  of  pulp  wood.  The  price  of  this  raw 
material  to  them,  other  things  being  equal,  will  remain  fairly  constant  for  some  time, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  find  greater  profit  to  be  obtained 
by  the  conversion  of  their  loss  into  lumber  instead  of  into  wood  pulp — ^possibl^  util- 
izing their  waste  materials  for  this  latter  purpose.  However,  a  ereat  majority  of 
firms,  as  I  understand  it,  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  about  all  they  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  is  the  fast-increasine  price  of  pulp  wood  already  mentioned,  a  diminishinff 
supply  of  this  material  available  at  home,  together  with  the  possible  imposition  <S 
an  export  duty  on  Canadian  pulp-wood  lo^. 

Now,  gentlemen,  while  the  Forest  Service  is  laboring  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
at  large,  we  are  incidentsJly  laboring  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  less  fortunate  com- 
panies. The  Canadians  believe  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  pulp  mateAal  so  far  as 
spruce  is  concerned,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  intend  to  hsmdle  the  situation, 
rftie  present  state  of  affairs,  at  any  rate,  should  force  the  pulp  manufacturers  of  this 
country  to  most  seriously  consider  the  use  of  other  materials  than  spruce  for  pulp 
and  paper  making,  and  should  give  a  great  impetus  to  a  thorough  search  for  the  pres- 
ence in  our  own  country  of  possible  substitutes  for  this  wood. 

We  are  all  aware  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources  has 
been  most  deplorable.  Speaking  oroadly,  not  more  than  50  per  cent  on  an  average 
of  the  tree  as  it  stands  in  the  forest  ever  reaches  the  market  in  the  form  of  lumber. 
Take,  for  example,  the  cut  of  yellow  pine  in  this  country  last  year,  which  amounted 
to  some  12,000,000,000  board  feet.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  tnat  as  a  result  of 
this  cut  over  8,000,000  cords  of  actual  wood,  exclusive  of  bark,  went  to  waste,  and 
that,  aside  from  the  wood  fiber,  if  the  turpentine  alone  which  was  contained  in  this 
amount  of  material  had  been  extracted  and  sold,  at  even  the  current  price  of  good 
wood  turpentine,  there  would  have  resulted  a  gross  saving  for  the  year  which  would 
have  easily  reached  $14,000,000. 

Yellow  pine  represents  by  no  means  our  only  waste.  Logging  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions in  the  Western  States  show  a  similar  condition  to  those  of  the  South,  and  vast 
quantities  of  material,  in  the  form  of  large  slabs,  which  might  readily  be  handled 
and  prepared  for  the  cooking  processes,  are  constantly  being  burned  simply  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  waste  which  should  also  be  prevented,  such  as  the 
waste  due  to  the  natural  decay  of  species  which,  in  certain  localities,  have  small 
commercial  value.  Among  these  I  aesire  to  mention  the  following:  Eastern  scrub 
pine,  white  fir  of  the  Pacific  coast,  lodgepole  pine,  and  the  Engelmann  spruce  of  the 
Kocky  Mountain  districts.  All  of  these  species  occur  in  large  quantities  and  at  the 
present  time  are  considerably  cheaper  than  spruce. 

The  stumpage  price  on  lodgepole  pine  and  Engelmann  spruce  varies,  roughlv, 
between  $1.75  to  $2.30  per  cord,  and  on  white  fir  {Abies  concolor)  averages  about  $1 
per  cord. 

In  r^ard  to  the  amount  of  standing  timber,  scrub  pine  {Pinus  virginiana)  forms 
about  &  per  cent — that  is,  about  500,000  arres^f  tne  wooded  area  of  Maryland 
and  about  10  per  cent  (or  130,000  acres)  of  that  of  Virginia.  Mature,  fully  stocked 
stands  yield  about  30  to  40  cords  per  acre. 

White  fir  {Abies  ocmcolor)  occurs  in  very  latge  quantities  in  California  and  southern 
Oregon.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  latter  State  the  stand  is  estimated  at  about 
1,2C^,000,000  feet,  and  in  the  Sierras  of  northern  California  the  stand  is  estimated  at 
Bomethine  over  2,000,000,000  feet.  In  California  it  forms  from  30  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
stand  ana  averages  about  16,000  feet  B.  M.  per  acre  over  consideraole  areas.  Iiv 
northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  it  avera«;e8  about  5,000  feet  per  acre,  with  a 
mixture  of  yellow  pine  and  other  conifers.  No  estimates  of  the  amount  of  standing 
timber  of  Engelmann  spruce  are  available.  Something  over  1,500,000,000  board  feet, 
however,  have  been  reported  as  occurring  on  four  of  the  national  forests. 

The  supply  of  lodgepole  pine  is  also  very  large. 

I  should  also  speak  here  of  Douglas  fir  and  also  once  more  of  southern  yellow  pine, 
the  two  leading  lumber  trees  of  the  United  States,  the  stands  of  which  are  reported  to 
be  greater  than  any  other  species  which  we  have  in  this  country.  The  waste  from 
these  woods  shoifld  be  utilized,  and  it  is  going  to  be  our  endeavor  to  find  a  method. 

Now,  the  Forest  Service  does  not  claim  that  the  utilization  of  these  various  woods 
lor  pulp  is  a  new  or  original  idea.    It  has  been  thought  of  many  times  before,  and  as 
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a  result  we  hear  of  baaswood,  willow,  and  other  speciee  bemg  used  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  wood-pulp  industry.  The  majority  of  these  experiments,  however,  have 
been  tried  with  the  soda  process,  and  the  sulphite  process  has  been  but  little  investi- 
gated. To  be  sure,  a  few  experiments  have  been  tried  by  the  latter  method,  but  in  a 
iBigfi  number  of  cases  these  nave  led  to  somewhat  negative  results  on  account  of  the 
excessive  cost  of  using  the  commercial  plant  for  experimental  purposes.  About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  the  Forest  Service  installed  a  miniature  pulp  mill  for  the  investi- 
gation of  this  problem.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  on  a 
small  scale  the  actual  conditions  of  practice,  and  we  feel  that,  considermg  the  great 
difficulty  of  reducing  the  size  of  a  commercial  plant  by  about  2,000,  we  nave  done 
very  well. 

In  regard  to  the  plans  upon  which  the  experiments  have  been  conducted,  samples 
consisting  of  about  1,000  pounds  of  each  species  are  bein^  collected,  as  required, 
by  our  forest  assistants,  in  order  to  insure  authentic  material.  These  are  carefully 
marked  and  shipped  to  our  laboratory,  which  was  recently  moved  from  Boston  to 
Washington.  It  is  aimed,  in  coUectmg  samples,  to  get  material  which  represents 
fairly  the  stand  of  a  particular  species  in  any  given  locsditv. 

When  th^  laboratory  is  ready  for  the  test,  the  material  is  oarked  by  hand  and  sawed 
into  disks  five-eighths  of  an  inch  with  the  grain.  These  disks  are  then  chipped  with 
the  grain  by  means  of  a  suitable  machine.  A  weighed  Quantity  of  the  wood  is  then 
taken  for  the  cook  and  another  sample  of  the  material  taken  for  the  determination  of 
the  moisture  content.  Sulphite  liquor  is  prepared,  using  a  good  grade  of  dolomite 
lime,  but  instead  of  sulphur  burners  and  complicated  absorbing  apparatus,  commonly 
employed  in  practice,  we  have  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  use  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide,  purchased  abroad  in  steel  cylinders,  and  to  accomplish  the  absorbing  in 
large  white  oak  barrels.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  in  this  way  to  obtain  an  acid  of 
any  desired  strength. 

The  chips  and  acid  are  then  placed  in  a  small  digester,  thoroughly  jacketed  with 
asbestos  magnesia,  and  live  steam  is  supplied  in  the  manner  co^nmon  in  practice. 
The  cook  is  blown  in  the  usual  way,  the  pulp  allowed  to  drain,  and  the  whole  batch 
weighed.'  The  moisture  content  of  the  pulp  is  then  determined  and  the  yield  com- 
puted. After  this  the  pulp  is  screened  and  the  yield  of  screenings  determined .  Micro- 
scopic examinations  of  the  fibers,  including  the  determinations  of  the  length  and 
breadth,  are  also  made,  and  bleaching  tests  carried  out.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  in  our  reports  to  give  not  only  the  data  just  mentioned,  but  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  lime  requir^  per  ton  of  pulp,  and  such  other  information  as  will  be 
desired  by  the  pulp  maker  in  making  estimates  of  the  cost  of  production. 

I  have  with  me  a  few  photograpl^  of  our  miniature  pulp  mill,  which  may  be  of 
interest,  and  I  submit  them  here  for  your  inspection. 

On  the  whole,  ^ntlemen,  the  Forest  Service  feds  that  the  results  so  far  obtained 
are  very  encouraging,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  western 
and  southern  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  which  woods  we  have  not  up  to  the  present 
time  investigated,  that  all  of  the  woods  to  which  I  have  made  reference  in  the  early 
portion  of  my  paper  can  be  manufactured  into  a  pulp  suitable  for  many  purposes  by 
the  sulphite  process.  I  have  with  me  several  samples  of  material  made  from  these 
various  woods,  which  I  should  appreciate  greatly  if  you  would  examine  and  give  me 
your  frank  opinion  concerning  their  value  m  your  industry. 

In  criticising  tlie  results,  however,  a  few  points  should  be  borne  in  mind:  First, 
the  facilities  with  which  we  have  had  to  work;  and,  second,  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  imitating  the  actual  conditions  of  practice  on  a  miniature  scale. 

For  these  reasons  we  do  not  believe  that  our  pulp  samples  represent  all  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  various  woods.  We  do,  however,  believe  that  they  show  clearly  that 
there  are  many  woods  which  can  be  readily  reduced  by  tlie  sulphite  process,  and 
can  be  made  to  produce  a  fiber  which,  in  some  instances,  is  the  rival  of  spruce  fiber. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  white  fir  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  has  a  fiber  at  least  one-half 
longer  than  our  eastern  spruce.  The  cooking  conditions  of  this  wood  are,  on  the 
whole,  not  appreciably  different  from  those  lor  spruce;  neither  is  the  quantity  of 
bleach  required,  so  far  as  our  experiments  have  been  able  to  demonstrate.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  the  paper  industry  that  this  material 
can  be  readily  converted  into  almost  any  kind  of  paper.  Our  experiments  with 
lodgepole  pine  and  Engelmann  spruce  have  been  much  more  recent  and  have  not 
led  us  to  such  conclusive  results.  v\'e  have  tried  but  one  or  two  cooks  on  these  species, 
and  so  we  feel  that  undoubtedly  we  shall  be  able  to  improve  these  samples  greatly 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  requirea  cooking  conditions  increases. 

In  regard  to  tne  fiber  length  of  these  two  woods,  there  appears  to  be  but  very  little 
difference  between  them,  and  thov  differ  only  ver>'  slightly  in  length  from  the  ordinary 
<ed  spruce  fiber.    The  width  of  tne  lodgepole  pine  fiber  seems  to  be  slightly  greater 
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thui  the  other  two,  and  on  thiB  account  it  is  poesible  that  it  would  not  have  quite  the 
matting  quality. 

Both  of  these  samples  of  pulp  which  I  have  submitted  are,  as  you  will  notice,  a 
little  off  color,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  rectified  to  some  extent  by  varying 
the  method  of  cooking. 

Another  verjr  interesting  fiber  is  that  made  from  scrub  pine — ^the  eastern  scrub 
pine — (Pintu  virginiana).  It  reduces  fairly  readily  by  the  sulphite  process,  and  can 
pe  made  to  yield  a  long-fibered,  strong  pulp,  which  it  is  believed  would  be  valuable 
in  the  making  of  news  and  wrapping  papers.  The  fiber  is  slightly  longer  than  spruce 
and  poesibly  slightly  broader.  This  species  has  at  present  ver^  little  use.  It  finds 
its  way  to  a  certain  extent,  however,  mto  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber,  mine  props, 
railroad  ties,  etc.    The  Maryland  wood  brings  about  |5.75  per  cord,  delivered. 

I  have  here  another  sample  of  pulp  which  may  be  of  raterest  made  from  loblolly 
pine,  a  tree  from  which  a  ereat  deal  of  so-called  yellow-pine  lumber  is  obtained.  This 
wood  reduces  fairly  readuy  by  the  sulphite  process,  and  has  a  fiber  length  consider- 
ably longer  than  spruce. 

I  have  two  samples  of  pulp  from  this  species,  one  made  from  green  wood  and  the 
other  from  seasoned  wood.  The  difference  is  quite  noticeable,  the  pul{)  from  the 
green  wood  being  considerably  softer.  At  present  there  are  lare^e  quantities  of  saw- 
mill waste  of  this  species,  especially  in  the  region  of  Norfolk,  va.  The  tree  is  dis- 
tinctly a  lumber  tree,  and  on  this  account  we  can  not  look  to  the  use  of  round  logs 
forpulp  for  any  great  period.    The  waste,  however,  should  be  utilized. 

Tne  same  is  true  of  southern  cypress,  of  which  there  are  lar^  Quantities  of  sawmill 
refuse.  This  reduces  with  readiness  by  the  sulphite  process,  yielaing  a  brown-colored 
pulp,  which,  though  strong,  is  rather  coarse.  Its  nber  length  is  about  the  same  as 
loblolly  pine.  Altnou^h  one  of  the  samples  which  I  have  here  has  been  bleached, 
the  quantity  of  bleaching  powder  required  is  very  large,  beins  about  32  per  cent. 
This  amount  can  undoubtedly  be  reduced  somewhat,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  wood 
will  ever  be  manufactured  into  a  high  grade  of  pulp.  Its  use,  it  would  seem,  would 
come  more  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  wrapping  papers  and  box  boards. 

Another  wood  which  occurs  in  the  same  region  as  the  southern  cypress  is  the  tupelo 
gum.  It  is  at  present  not  so  valuable  for  lumber  purposes  as  cypress,  but  has  been 
coming  on  the  market  with  surprising  rapidity  lately  as  a  substitute  for  poplar  in 
the  manufacture  of  wagon  boxes,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  to  note  that  in  the  recent  financial  stringency  tupelo  was  among  the  woods  least 
affected.  Its  fiber  is  very  short  and  broad,  and  on  this  account  has  very  little 
strength.  It  might,  however,  be  readily  manufactured  into  ground  wood,  or,  when 
treated  by  a  chemical  process,  be  made  to  yield  a  pulp  of  value  in  book  and  maga- 
zine papers. 

I  have  here,  as  a  matter  of  only  general  interest,  a  couple  of  samples  of  pulp  made 
from  Michigan  tamarack.  The  color,  brown  and  yellow,  respectively,  is  in  both  cases 
a  result  of  the  cooking  process  and  not  the  result  of  artificial  coloring.  The  fiber  length 
is  about  equal  to  that  ot  scrub  pine.  The  wood  reduces  with  great  aifiiculty ,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  two  samples  which  I  have  with  me,  the  amount  of  screenings  was  very  laige. 
The  difficulty,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  any  lack  of  penetration  of  the  acid  into 
the  chips,  but  rather  the  inability  of  the  acid  to  dissolve  the  pitch  and  resin  in  the  wood, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  pulp  well  dismtegrated  on  the  blow-off. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Forest  Service  has  a  vital  interest  in  uiis  waste  problem  and 
the  conservation  of  our  national  resources.  We  are  proceeding  on  the  theory  that 
every  portion  of  the  tree  will  sometime  be  utilized,  and  that  the  time,  as  the  Govern- 
ment looks  at  things,  is  not  far  off.  We  believe  that  round  wood  will  before  long  be 
a  material  of  too  high  value  for  pulp,  and  that  no  wood  except  waste  wood  will  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  We  also  believe  that  eventually,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  growth 
of  this  country  in  the  past  and  theprosjioctsfor  the  future,  the  bulk  of  raw  material  for 
paper  making  wQl  come  from  an  annual  crop. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  the  majority  of  you  are  even  more  vitally  interested  in  this 
work  than  we  are,  and  that  your  association  and  the  Forest  Service  should  labor 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  find  other  suitable  raw  materials  for  paper  within  our  own 
boundaries. 

We  need  your  hearty  cooperation  in  tliis  work,  for  we  feel  that  while  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  the  experimental  part  at  a  limited  expense  and  obtain  results,  you  practical 
men  of  the  industry  are  tlie  ones  who  can  judge  their  real  value.  We  desire  to  visit 
your  plants  and  investigate  processes.  We  need  cost  figures,  for  it  is  only  by  knowing 
the  cost  of  production  that  we  can  estimate  whether  it  is  a  feasible  proposition  to  manu- 
fsLCtme  pulp  from  these  various  woods.  In  short,  any  suggestions  which  you  can  make 
as  to  how  the  work  may  be  carried  on  so  as  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
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And  now,  lir.  President,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  addien 
this  meeting  on  a  subject  of  such  mutual  interest  and  for  the  opportunity  whic^  you 
have  aCTordcKi  me  of  meeting  the  members  of  your  association,  ana  I  also  thioik  you  and 
tha  other  gentlemen  present  for  your  kind  and  complimentary  attention. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Now,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  so  far  the  paper  trade  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  work,  obviouslj  from  the  fact  that  their  supply  of  spruce  in 
this  country  is  fast  diminishing  and  the  cost  is  increasing,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  go  to  Canada  for  their  pulp  wood  unless  it  is  necessary. 
So  interested,  in  fact,  have  a  good  manv  of  them  been  that  after  that 
meeting  to  which  I  referred  I  immediately  received  several  offers 
from  the  paper  trade  to  test  out  on  a  commercial  scale  the  value  of 
these  various  woods  for  pulp.  At  the  present  time  these  are  experi- 
mental results. 

The  Chairman.  These  results  only  show,  I  take  it,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  white  paper  from  these  woods,  but  you  do  not  undertake 
to  show  whether  they  can  be  made  at  commercial  prices? 

Mr.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  but  we  can  get  some  idea  of  that  from  our 
experiments,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  our  results  are  conclusive  by 
any  means  until  they  have  been  tested  out  in  a  commercial  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  experiments  that  you  have  made  m  the 
main  process  experiments  in  soda  and  sulphite,  or  are  they  ground- 
wood  experiments? 

Mr.  Bristol.  The  experiments  so  far  are  principally  with  the  sul- 
phite process.  We  have  not  had  the  equipment  for  carrying  on  the 
ground-wood  process  or  the  soda  process. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  important  thing  is  the  wood  from 
which  you  can  make  ground  pulp. 

Mr.  Bristol.  When  we  took  up  this  investigation,  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  was  supposed  to 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  from  the  news  paper  point  of  view, 
the  print  paper? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Of  coiu^e  we  took  it  from  the  largest  consumption. 
The  sulphite  consumption  constituted  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
(quantity  produced,  and  we  therefore  considered  that  to  be  the  most 
important. 

The  Chairman.  Sulphite  pulp,  so  far  as  the  pulp  is  concerned,  con- 
stitutes 20  per  cent  of  the  pulp  used  in  paper. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Sulphite  pulp  constitutes  about  20  per  cent  of  news 
paper,  the  80  per  cent  remaining  being  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  takes,  I  imderstand,  about  twice  as 
much  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite  as  it  does  to  make  a  ton  of 
groimd  pulp? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  their  proportions  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  less  than  two-fifths  of  wood  converted  into  sulphite 
pulp,  and  something  over  three-fifths  of  wood  converted  into  groimd 
pulp? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  have  not  made  that  calculation,  but  I  assume  you 
are  right,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  only  made  it  just  now.  It  is  simple  to 
make  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  experimented  with  yellow  pine  by  any  other 
method  than  the  soda  process?    Have  you  tried  sulphite i 
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Mr.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  sample  says  "soda  process." 

Mr.  Bristol.  That  sample  was  not  produced  in  our  laboratory. 
That  was  produced  in  the  trade.  We  nave  a  sample  produced  by 
turpentine. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  produced  by  the  sulphite  process  or 
the  soda  process? 

Mr.  Bristol.  They  are  all  produced  by  the  sulphite  process.  The 
only  soda  sample  I  have  is  that  of  the  Southern  yellow  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  simple  matter  to  have  these  experiments 
made  by  cooperation  with  some  of  the  mills  t 

Mr.  Bristol.  That  depends.  A  good  many  of  the  mills  have  not 
small  experimental  digesters,  and  those  that  haye,  haye  them  pretty 
well  usea  in  experimenting  themselyes.  I  know  there  are  seyeral  mills 
that  have  the  small  digesters,  but  the  particular  size  we  wanted  we 
could  not  find. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  yery  simple  matter  to  make  experiments 
with  CTOund  pulp,  is  it  not)  I  was  thinking  of  setting  up  a  grind- 
stone nere  and  making  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bristol.  It  depends  on  wnat  you  want.  You  can  grind  pulp 
on  a  grindstone  by  working  it  with  foot  power. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  mfuie  precisely  in  the  same  wbj  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Of  course,  when  you  want  to  get  efficiency  figures 
and  things  of  that  sort  it  is  a  httle  different.  You  can  make  the 
pulp  in  different  ways.  You  can  make  sulphite  pulp  by  taldng  a 
glass  tube  and  putting  chips  in  it  with  chemicals  and  heating  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  great  difference.  There 
may  be  a  substantial  difference,  but  no  great  difference,  in  the  cost 
of  reducing  one  kind  of  soft  wood  to  pulp  by  grinding  and  another 
kind  of  wood  by  sulphite  process.  The  point  is,  what  is  the  product 
when  you  get  itf  That  can  be  done  as  adyantageously  in  a  simple 
way,  so  far  as  the  product  is  concerned,  as  in  any  other  way.  jAjid 
I  suppose  the  wood  for  pulp  has  to  be  fairly  free  from  too  much 
resin;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bristol.  It  depends  on  the  process  you  use. 

The  Chairman.  For  ground  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  haye  not  inyestigated  the  groimd-wood  side  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  estimate  the  amount  of  spruce  that  was 
cut  in  the  United  States  in  1905  that  was  used  for  pulp-wood  pur- 
poses) 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  estimated  for  1906  that  the  amount  of  spruce,  the 
total  consumption  of  spruce  that  was  used  for  pulp,  was  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total'  about  60  per  cent  as  mucn  spruce  when  used 
for  pulp  as  for  lumber.  But  of  the  total  consumption  of  spruce 
wood  1  estimated  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  spruce  was  used  for 
pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  what  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated 
stand  in  the  Eastern  States  was  used  for  pulp  wood  in  1905? 

Mr.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  a  forester. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Haye  jon  any  knowledge  or  haye  you  made  any 
estimate  of  tiie  total  drain  on  the  forests  of  the  Umted  States  by 
reason  of  the  utilization  of  pulp  wood  during  the  year  19061 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  think  I  haye  something  on  that. 
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The  Chairman'.  If  you  have  nothing  else  except  what  is  in  your 
figures,  those  are  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  have  not  read  tliis  [indicating  a  manuscript  in 
hand]  exactly  as  it  is  given  here.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  wood  used  For  pulp  in  1906  was  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  annual  production  of  lumber  for  that  year,  and  about  1.8  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  total  consumption  of  wood,  assuming  for  figuring 
purposes  that  500  board  feet  was  equal  to  1  cord. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Now,  Mr.  John  G.  Luke. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  JOHN  G.  LTTEE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

ilr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  Mr.  Waller  put  in  a  telegram 
before  the  examination  of  Mr.  Luke  is  proceeded  with? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Mr.  Waller  submitted  the  following,  which  was  read  by  the  chair- 
man:) 

New  York,  May  19. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Waller,  New  Willard,  Washimjton,  D.  C. 

Rates  per  hundred  pounds  news  paper  in  rolls  carloads  from  Ottawa  and  Grand  Mere 
to  Birmingham  46,  our  rate  46};  Ciiattanooga  35},  ours  36;  Atlanta  43},  ours  43  to  46; 
New  Orleans  36,  ours  same;  Nashville  30},  ours  31  to  33;  Memphis  32,  ours  32  to  34; 
Indianapolis  19,  ours  same;  St.  Louis  21,  ours  same;  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton 
15},  ours  same;  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  17,  ours  same;  Chicago,  Louisville,  Fort 
Wayne,  Terre  Haute  18,  ours  same;  rates  from  Ottawa  and  Grand  Mere  to  other  points 
in  West  and  South  are  made  on  same  basb,  no  higher  than  rates  from  our  mills. 

L.  S.  Parsons. 

The  Chairman  (addressing  witness).  Will  you  give  your  name? 

Mr.  Luke.  John  G.  Luke. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  or  concern  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  am  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  have  several  mills;  one  in  Covington,  Va.;  one  in 
Davis,  W.  Va.;  one  in  Luke,  Md.;  one  in  Williamsburg,  Pa.;  one  in 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  and  one  in  Mechanics ville,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  the  capacity  of  these  mills  as  you 
go  along. 

Mr.  Luke.  The  Covington  mill  makes  about  100  tons  of  bleached 
sulphite  and  about  45  tons  of  book  paper  per  day.  The  Davis  mill 
makes  about  40  tons  of  bleached  sulphite  product.  The  Piedmont 
mill,  at  Luke,  Md.,  makes  about  60  tons  oi  soda  pulp  and  135  tons 
of  paper.  Williamsburg  makes  about  25  tons  of  soda  pulp  and  35 
tons  of  paper.  Tyrone  makes  30  tons  of  soda  pulp  and  about  35 
tons  of  paper.  Mechanicsville  makes  about  50  tons  each  of  soda 
pulp  and  sulphite  and  about  100  tons  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  any  inconvenience  for  you  gentlemen 
who  are  here  now  to  wait  over  until  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  would  be  to  me.  I  would  like  to  be  in  New  York 
to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  rest  of  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  are  concerned,  they  can  wait  over  until  to-morrow,  unless 
i%  is  Mr.  Payne.     I  have  not  asked  him. 
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Mr.  Patne.  I  have  an  important  investigation  to-morrow  evening 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  could  put  him  on  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  run  this  evening,  not 
because  of  Mr.  Norris's  allies,  but  oecause  of  the  Republican  caucus. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  the  manner  in  which  the  chairman  has  conducted 
this  investigation  shows  that  the  allies  are  not  all  on  one  aide  of  the 
House.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  most  of  us  have  work  in  the  House  this  after- 
noon, so  that  we  have  to  be  there.  We  will  go  ahead  with  Mr.  Luke. 
He  is  the  first  gentleman  we  have  had  who  does  not  come  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or  New  York,  and  while  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  East,  I  nave  also  respect  for  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Sims.  Virginia  is  Southeast. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  call  it  Northeast. 

Mr.  Luke,  can  you  tell  us  how  you  obtain  your  supply  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  For  our  Covington  null  at  Covington,  Va. ;  we  own  some 
90,000  acres  of  timber  land  from  which  that  mill  is  supplied.  We 
supply  ourselves. 

1  he  Chairman.  That  is  spruce  wood  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Spruce  and  hemlock.  For  our  Piedmont  ttiiII  we  buy 
a  portion  in  that  section.  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  and  Luke,  Md.;  one 
is  on  the  one  side  of  the  river  and  the  other  is  on  the  other  side,  yet 
our  jpost-oflBce  is  Piedmont. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  news-print  paper  do  you  make  alto- 
gether? 

Mr.  Luke.  None  at  all.  We  make  what  is  known  as  book  paper, 
machine  finished,  super-calendered,  and  writing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  more  or  less  spruce  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  for  our  Micchanicsville  mul,  all  of  it.  It  comes 
from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  prices  you  paid  for  that  in 
the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  all  those  figures.  We  paid  last  year 
from  $8.50  to  $9  and  this  year  from  $10.50  to  $11.  But  I  think  I 
can  give  you  the  figures  for  each  year.  Spruce  wood  at  Mechanics- 
ville — do  you  want  me  to  go  back  as  far  as  1896? 

The  Chairman.  As  far  back  as  you  can  go.  Give  the  average  cost. 
Is  that  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  most  of  it  came  from  Canada.  For  the  year  1895, 
at  our  Duncan  mill,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  we  gave  for  poplar  wood, 
$6.30;  for  spruce  wood,  $7.50;  for 

The  Chairman.  Did  most  of  the  wood  you  propose  to  give  us  for 
various  years  come  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  spruce  comes  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  made  out  in  tabulated  form? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Luke.  It  also  gives  a  lot  of  articles  that  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  paper — hme,  coal,  starch,  wrappers,  twine,  lumber  for 
boxes  and  frames — covering  pretty  nearly  the  wnole  cost  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  items  are  those  in  that  statement? 
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Mr.  LincB.  Spruce  wood,  poplar  wood,  lime,  coal,  snlphur,  resiiii 
starch,  wrappers,  twine,  and  lumber  for  boxes  and  frames. 

The  Chatrman.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  That  correctly  represents  the  average  cost,  taken 
from  your  books ) 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhak.  Very  well.    You  can  put  that  in. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 


DX7KCAN  ICIUi. 


Comparative  cost  of  paper  1895-1907. 


ArtlctoB. 

1896. 

1896. 

1807. 

1896. 

1880. 

1900. 

1901. 

Poplar  wood 

6.30 
7.fi0 
4.56 

2.73 

.76 

.67 

2.20 

1.40 

6.00 

10.50 

6.23 

7.50 

4.50 

2.66 

.76 

.63 

1.82 

1.40 

6.26 

10.50 

6.30 

7.80 

4.42 

2.64 

.76 

.70 

1.50 

1.40 

6.26 

10.76 

6.36 

aoo 

4.45 

2.30 

.80 

1.40 

1.40 

5.25 

10.76 

6.20 
7.76 
4.46 
2.12 
1.08 
.62} 
1.32 
1.40 
6.40 
10.75 

6.30 

7.76 

4.06 

3.66 

.06 

.56 

1.46 

1.70 

6.76 

16.00 

6.60 

Sprooo  wood 

7.75 

I/Tme 

4.06 

Coal 

8.06 

Sulphur 

.08 

Roaln 

.57 

Starch 

1.60 

Wrappers 

1.70 

Twine 

7.00 

lAUnberfor  boxes  and  frames 

16.00 

Average 

4.15 

4.12 

4.14 

4.14 

4.10 

4.81 

4.08 

Articles. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Ad- 
Tanoa 

Poplar  wood 

6.70 
7.90 
4.10 
8.05 
1.02 
.63 
2.50 
1.70 
6.60 
16.25 

7.10 
8.00 
4.10 
3.56 
1.01 
.83 
2.06 
1.80 
6.00 
17.26 

8.08 
9.13 
4.46 
2.55 
1.01 
1.06 
1.81 
1.70 
6.80 
13.02 

8.30 
9.32 
4.54 

2.80 
1.01 
1.10 
1.90 
1.61 
6.16 
14.43 

8.20 
9.41 
4.72 
2.96 
1.01 
1.36 
1.77 
1.60 
6.60 
16.36 

9.00 
11.00 
4.90 
3.06 
1.08 
3.00 
3.23 
1.90 
9.00 
22.00 

43 

Spinoe  wood  >••.••«•••*•••••••••••••.••••.••. 

46 

lAiM,...l^....l\]]^]^]^l\\\\\\\]\.l.\]\m[. 

8 

Coal 

12 

Solpfaiir  • •>•.•.•••.••■.>■•.•...■...•.......•.. 

36 

Rostn 

360 

1 

WrapiMTi.. • 

SB 

Twine 

80 

Lumber  for  boxM  and  frames 

110 

Average... 

4.94 

6.07 

4.81 

6.01 

6.19 

6.61 

63 

Mr.  Luke.  It  shows  an  average  advance  of  62  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  From  1895? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  advance  does  it  show  for  pulp  wood, 
spruce  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Thirty-six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.^  What  is  the  greatest  advance  in  any  one  itemt 

Mr.  Luke.  Resin:  250  per  cent. 

The  Chatrman.  ^  Of  course,  that  is  not  used  m  news-print  paper  1 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  some;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chatrman.  Is  it  used  in  ordinary  news-print  paper! 

Mr.  Lyman.  Some  mills  use  it,  and  some  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  statements  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  have  a  statement  here,  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Public  Printer,  giving  the  price  at  which  machine-finished  and  super- 
calendered  paper  has  been  sold  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  think 
the  price  at  wmch  Government  paper  is  sold  down  here  is  the  fairest 
index  of  the  price  at  which  paper  can  be  sold. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  having  such  a  statement  made.    Yon  can 
putyours  in  the  record,  and  we  will  see  whether  they  agree. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


OovemmerU  corUraet  paper  prices,  as 

per  reports  of  Public  Printer, 

1807. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

No.  1 M.  F.: 

24x3&-48 

88.30 

8.30 

8.90 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 

4.ga 

8.90 

5.00 
6.  GO 
5.(30 
5.60 
5.60 
6.00 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
0.10 

4.00 

82.90 

3.00 

3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 

82.80 

2.90 

3.10 
3.10 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

Any  aize  and  weight  not  exceeding  38 

llM^M 

HIO 

4.00 
4.60 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 

83.10 

8.20 
8.20 
8.20 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 

83.20 

3.30 
3.50 
3.40 
8.40 
8.40 
&40 

83.40 

No.  1  8.  &  8.  C: 

24x32-46 

8.40 

32x48^ 

8.60 

24x38-70 

8.60 

88x48-140 

&50 

82x48-120 

8.40 

88x48-120 

8.40 

Any  abse  and  weight  not  exceeding  38 
tndkee 

WB1TIN08. 

White,  doable  cap,  17x28 

5.40 
5.40 
5.40 
5.40 
5.40 
6.00 
5.40 
5.40 

5.10 
6.10 
5.20 
5.10 
5.10 
5.90 
6.10 
6.10 

6.90 
6l20 
5.90 
6.20 
6.20 
7.20 
6.20 
0.20 

6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
5.40 
6.40 
6.50 
6.40 
6.40 

6.20 
6.20 
6.20 
6.20 
6l20 
7.10 
6.20 
6.20 

6l60 

White,  demy,  lflx?l 

&60 

WUtel  dooSle  demy,  21x32 

6.60 

Whlte>  folio  poet,  17x22 

6.50 

Whliei  medlunir  i8x38 

6.50 

BInA,  Tnedfum.  18x23 ', 

7.10 

White,  royal,  10x24 

6.50 

WTiit**,  ImpAiial,  Mjr.^l 

6u50 

Whltej  any  size  not  exceeding  28  inches 

Colored,  any  aize  not  exceeding  28  Inches 

ooTnui. 

A"T  elMi  welffht.  or  color, .....,.-  -..tr.r. 

3.70 

8.90 

490 

110 

4.10 

4.10 

1004. 

1905. 

11 

no. 

1007. 

1908. 

No.  1  H.  P.: 

Rl.88.66 

Ca.8.70 

8.90 
8.90 
8.80 
8.90 
8.80 
8.70 

B 

i 

J.  88.676 

Any  size  and  weight  not  exceedbig  88 

83.30 

3.50 
3.60 
3.40 
3.40 
3.70 
3.50 

83.80 

3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 

83.20 

8.80 
8.80 
8.20 
8.20 
8.30 
8.30 

:3a.  8.76 

Md.  1 B.  &  8.  C: 

4.00 

82x48^90 

4.00 

24x38-70 

4.00 

88x48-140 

4.00 

S2x48-fe0l '. .- 

8.90 

88x48-1^         

8.90 

fnohee 

WBITIKG8. 

White,  doable  cap.  17x28 

6.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
6.90 
5.90 
5.90 

6.60 
6.00 
6.60 
5.60 
5.60 
6.90 
5.60 
5.60 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.60 
6.00 
5.00 

8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.10 

White,  demy,  16x21 

6.10 

Whitei.  doal>le dflmv. 21x32. . 

6.10 

White',  folio  post,  ^'x22. .......... ........... 

6.10 

White,  Tnedhmi,  18x28 

6.10 

Vine,  medinm.  18x93 

6.80 

White,  royal.  19x24...... ...11 '. 

6.10 

White,  imperial,  23x31 

eio 

White.  auT  slzeiaot  exoeedtnc  28  inches 

Colored,  any  alxe not  exoeedlns 28 inches .... 

COTXB8. 

Aay  iiie.  weisjit.  or  color 

4.10 

r       3.90 

3.80 
4L70 

} 

8.80 

{ 

4.28 
6.00 

\       8 

.uu 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  statements  there?  Are  those 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  what  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  Here  is  a  statement  showing  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  material  at  our  Luke  mill  frorn  1897  to  1907. 
You  can  have  that  if  you  choose,  showing  the  various  items. 
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(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 


SUlfMABY. 


Advance  in  cost  of  paper,  Luke  mill)  1897-1907* 


Percent. 

Clay 12 

Rosin 146 

Soda  ash 17 

Colors 65 

Coal 60 

Wires 8 

Felts 13 

Drier  felts 21 

Twine 80 


Peront. 

Cases  and  frames 90 

Labor 47 

Wood 60 

Sulphite 10 

Lime 30 

Sulphur 65 


Average 48 


Mr.  Luke.  Here  are  some  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  wood  at  our  Tyrone  mill.  ^  1  think  that  is  a  fair  index  of  the  cost 
of  wood,  because  Tyrone  is  in  the  center  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we 
buy  it  in  small  lots  from  all  that  section. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  cord  wood? 

Mr.  Luke.  Several  kinds  of  wood,  soft  wood,  pine  wood.  In  1897 
it  cost  us  on  the  average  $6.22  per  cord  and  in  1907  it  cost  us  $7.68. 
The  figures  are  here  for  each  year  for  that  time. 

The  Chaikman.  Very  well.    Give  that  to  the  stenographer. 

(Following  is  the  statement:) 

Co9t  of  wood  ai  Tyrone,  Pa,,  mill,  including  cost  of  unloading  and  piling  in  yard, 

128  CUBIC  FEET  TO  CORD. 
[In  figuring  the  cost  for  1897, 1808,  and  1899,  the  hard  and  pine  wooda  weie  not  kept  aeparate.] 


Year. 

Soft. 

Hard. 

Pine. 

Average. 

1897 

i6.22 
A.  22 
6.22 
6.95 
6.24 
6.13 
a  36 
6l97 
7.10 
7.00 
7.04 

S3. 

82 

8497 

1896 

8.82 
8.Ja 

4.97 

1899 

&06 

1900 

18.06 
6.28 
&34 
6.62 
6.98 
&09 
6.20 
6u20 

$4.35 
4.67 
4.61 
4.76 
&4S 
5.66 
6.72 
6.73 

&16 

1901 

6.81 

1902 

&22 

1903 

6.39 

1904. 

6.81 

1906 

6l06 

1906 

6.11 

1907  (eight  months) 

&U 

160  CUBIC  FEET  TO  CORD. 


1897 

6.63 
6.63 
6.63 
7.44 
7.81 
7.67 
7.95 
a72 
&88 
&76 
a  81 

4.78 

6.44 
6.72 
6.77 
6.95 
6.79 
7.07 
7.16 
7.17 

6.22 

1898 

4.78 
4.78 

6.20 

1899 

a33 

1900 

6.32 
6.G1 
6.68 
6.90 
7.48 
7.62 
7.76 
7.76 

6i44 

1901 

6.64 

1902 

6.53 

1903 

6.74 

1904 

7.27 

1906 

7.68 

1906 

7.64 

1907  (eight  months) 

7.68 

Mr.  Luke.  Here  are  some  more  figures  about  the  same  thing, 
showing  the  advance  of  materials  at  our  Piedmont-Luke  mill,  ana 
at  our  Davis  mill  since  1895. 

The  Chairman.  Put  that  in.    All  this  information  is  valuable  to  us. 
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(Following  is  the  statement:) 

OomparaHve  coH  of  articles  used  in  manufactare  of  paper,  1896  to  1908,  inckiAve. 


Articles. 

18B5. 

1806. 

1807. 

18R. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

moL 

BpfOQB  ^VWfla  *•••«•■•«*•■•■•■■•••■•• 

4.00 
4.60 

.00 
17.67 

.72 

S.66 
4.50 

.95 
17.25 

.75 

&40 
4.50 

.95 
18.00 

.77 

3.95 

4.60 

1.00 

25.60 

.72 

3.45 

4.35 

1.00 

23.00 

.65 

8.60 
&70 
1.20 

24.60 

.60 

2.26 

2.00 

6.60 

14.00 

4.20 
8.60 
1.16 

25.60 

.60 

2.75 

2.00 

4.75 

14.00 

4.74 

Lune - 

8.10 

Ccml 

1.17 

Biflphur. 

25.10 

Bedn 

.60 

Sterch 

2.75 

Wxsppen... 

Twine 

2.75 

5.85 

ia60 

2.60 

&00 

ia60 

2.25 

5.00 

10.76 

2.25 

a60 

ia76 

2.26 

5.60 

10.76 

2.26 
&00 

Lumber  for  boxes  and  framea 

14.10 

Artlclea. 

nos. 

1004. 

1006. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Adyanoe. 

Bpraoe  wood... 

&35 
&85 
1.45 

25.50 
1.00 
2.25 
2.00 
&25 

l&OO 

6L15 
&85 
1.25 

M.60 
1.25 
1.85 
1.60 
4.15 

16.00 

6.63 
a  85 
1.16 

23.25 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
&60 

17.76 

&80 
4.00 
1.18 

24.49 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
&06 

18.00 

&85 
4.26 
1.38 

24.46 
1.72 
2.09 
2.16 
7.21 

18.60 

7.72 
4.36 
1.68 
22.80 
1.86 
2.20 
2.27 
0.00 

P 

ercmu. 
88.7 

IJme'. ..-^^^^^^.„.„^^I^...1..-1. 

83.1 

Coia 

76.6 

Bidphor. 

29.0 

Raafn 

156.0 

Wrappers........ 

17.6 

Twine 

23.8 

Mr.  Lttxb.  Here  is  a  chart  that  I  made  up  some  time  ago,  whi<^ 
shows  the  selline  price  of  paper  made  at  all  our  mills  from  1898  to 
1907.     It  is  made  up  from  our  figures  [submitting  charts]. 

The  Craibmak.  One  line  shows  the  cost,  and  tab  other  line  shows 
the  selling  price  I 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes. 

(See  chart  No.  3.) 

Mr.  LxTiDB.  Here  is  anotiiier,  showing  the  advance  in  cort  of  wood 
oaed  at  our  Tjrrone  milL 

The  Chairman.  Those  charts,  as  you  have  prepared  them,  cor- 
rectly represent  the  comparison,  according  to  the  figures  as  you  have 
submitted  them  I 

Mr.  LisrsB.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  them  made  up.  I  beUeve  they  are 
correct. 

(See  chart  No.  4.) 

Mr.  LuKB.  Now  I  have  a  lot  of  statistics  here,  but  tbey 

Mr.  Stafford.  Pardon  me;  in  this  last  table  vou  have  submittedi 
tiie  word  ''Tyrone"  is  written  in  lead  pencil,  is  it  based  upon  the 
ooBt  at  the  Tyrone  millt 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Should  not  that  be  included  in  the  title  t 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  the  Tyrone  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  it  on. 

Mx.  Staitobd.  All  right. 

Mr.  Luke.  These  fibres  I  have  now  show  the  scale  of  wages  paid 
at  our  Duncan  mill,  Mechanicsville,  from  1893  to  1908.  It  is  item- 
ized and  carried  right  tiirough.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  that  in  if 
you  care  to  have  it. 

The  Ckaxrmak.  We  would  like  to  have  it  veiy  much.  Is  your 
xnfll  there  on  Urn  two-tour  or  the  three-tour  system! 
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Chart  No.  3. 
Cost  and  Selling  Price  of  Paper  Made  at  all  Mills  f.  o.  b.  Mills. 

Ten  years  1898-1907. 
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Chart  No.  4. 
Advan^ce  in  Cost  of  Wood  Used  at  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Mill. 

Ten  yearSy  1898-1907,  xnclunve. 
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Mr  LuKis.  On  the  two.    All  our  mills  are  on  the  two-tour  syBtem. 
(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  milU,  meeftontemffe,  ff,  71,  t993-19(fS, 

(Wa^es  ■hovn  for  1893  aib  thoae  paid  In  the  month  of  ICay,  whidi  w«a  prior  t«  «  genoral  iHliictlon  o(10 

per  oent.    Said  ndaotlon  mnaluAd  In  eflect  ontfl  mfier  Maj,  UB6.] 

PAPER  MILL. 


1908. 


UOB. 


of 

betwesn 
lowest  and 


Foreman,  night 

Foreman,  fimBhing  room 

Finishers 

Foreman,  cutter  room 

Aaelfitant  foieman,  entter  loom. . . 
Ciane men,  cotter  room. .......... 

Helpers,  oatter  room 

Broke  men 

Cntter  girls 

Fonman,  calender  room 

Assistant  foreman,  calender  room. 

lien  (66  calenders) 

lien  (52 calenders  1.... 

lien  (44  calenders) 

Helpers,  calenders 

Hewfaider  ronnen 

Bewlnder  helpers 

Foreman,  1  And  2  maohtaie  room... 
Foreman,  3  and  4 machine  room... 
Foreman,  5  and  6  machtae  room... 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders  and  oilers 

Wipers  (days  only) 

Beater  aiglnsers 

Beater  helpers 

Beater  wipers 

Foreman,  clay  room 

Helpers,  clay  room 

Broke  mixing  machine 

Engineers  on  steam  enc^nes 

Mbtonnan 

Taking  care  of  pmnpe 

Belt  repairer  (whole  mill) 

Belt  repaizei's  helper  (whole  mill) , 

Filter  men... 

Watchman 

Laborers 

Mechanics 

MiMhanica' helpers 


UOO 
3.00 
2.00 
1.7S 


83.75 
2.70 
L80 
1.80 
L60 


8100 
8.76 
120 
1.80 
L86 


L60 

L'oo' 


L86 

1.25 

.00 

2.4^ 


L40 
L80 
LIO 


L75 
L60 


L67 
1.35 


115 
115 
115 
t68 
115 
1.68 


4.00 


100 


8.00 
1.50 


188 
LOO 


2.50 
L50 


193 
L85 


180 
L92 
L40 
106 
1.75 
LIO 


L76 


100 


L60 


L35 


L60 
LfiO 
L25 
150 
L50 


L85 

L35 
L13 
125 
L85 


166 

too 

L40 

L60 
LOO 
L72 
160 
L40 
160 
150 


88.21 

4.1$ 
148 
185 
100 
108 
LOO 
L60 
L25 
4.44 
176 
130 
126 
120 
L75 
L75 
LOO 
7.16 
7.16 
7.16 
4.76 
138 
L60 
4.00 
L86 
LOO 
100 
L86 
L7B 
175 
100 
100 
100 
L85 
LOO 
L7B 
LOO 
IQD 
LIB 


«0 


18 

90 

40 

122 


7 
4 

40 
30 


-5 


14 
00 
87 
14 


43 

48 
10 
37 
80 
43 

80 


SULPHITE  MILU 


Foreman,  day 

Foreman,  nl^t 

Wet  maomne  tenders 

Screening  machine  tenders 

Bleachen 

Bleacber  helpers 

Bleach  mixeiB 

Bleach  mixer  helpers 

Digester  cooks 

First  digester  cook  helpers 

Seoond  dlgeater  cook  helpers. .  .i. 

Add  makers 

Aold  maker  helpers 

Boreenmen 


Blow  pit 

Foreman  wood  room . 

Hdpers,  wood  room. 

Lead  burner 

Lead  bomer  helper. . 


Mechanic  helpers. 

Watchman 

Laborers 


88.00 


L75 
L25 


150 
L50 


2.00 
L37 
L25 


L26 
L50 
L26 
150 


150 
L50 
L50 
L25 


83.84 
100 
L85 
1.25 
L57 
L» 


L24 
175 
L50 
L35 
100 
L35 
L86 
L26 
L26 
L70 
L12 
115 
L25 
12'i 
L36 
L36 
L12 


0183 
160 
L68 
L40 
L85 
L63 
1.80 
1.40 
185 
1.00 
L45 
110 
1.45 
L08 
L63 
L63 
1.85 
1.40 
175 
1.40 
160 
1.40 
1.60 
140 


85.25 
186 
1.86 
L66 
IID 


L80 


100 
L86 
L» 
115 
LV 
LIB 
L86 
L05 
126 
L8i 
4.00 
L76 
100 
L» 
L» 
L66 


75 
2g 
37 
32 
34 
80 


18 

16 

23 

26 

37| 

80 

40 

32 

32 

50 

47 

27 

40 


80 

47 


WOOD  Pm^y  JTlftUVT  TASlESiy  SOCO. 
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SODA  MILL. 


• 

1808. 

1808. 

1908. 

1908. 

Feroentaga 
of  Increaae 

between 
lowest  and 

pieaent 
xatea. 

Sar8man.dagr ^ 

^»ff*itMit  f*^ifffl"  dli^... 

$4.80 
2.00 
1.87 
2.25 
1.75 

$4.83 
2.25 
2.00 
2.02 
1.45 
1.26 
1.57 
1.12 
1.24 
1.12 
1.12 
1.35 
L12 
2.26 
1.24 
1.24 
1.80 
1.24 
1.35 
1.36 
1.12 
1.80 
1.57 
1.35 
1.57 
1.12 

85.00 
'   2.35 
2.25 
2.35 
lUX) 
1.45 
2.16 
1.68 
1.68 
1.85 
1.45 
2.04 
1.40 
2.02 
LOO 
L45 
2.10 
L63 
1.87 
L63 
L40 
2.10 
1.85 
1.60 
2.16 
L40 

$6.40 
4.06 
2.40 
2.75 
L65 
L60 
2.10 

2.25 
L65 
2.00 
L65 
2.75 
L70 
L65 
2.33 
L65 
2.10 
L85 
L70 
2.30 
2.05 
L65 
2.25 
L65 
L65 
8.00 
L75 
L75 
LOO 

48 
108 

Fonman.  nfarht../. , 

28 

fA^fthin^  nndifln. ., .................* 

80 

IHrat  mfMthinA  iMifl^  tMHlOFB • 

14 

28 

BliWdMVf . 

1.75 
1.25 
1.37 
1.37 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
2.50 
1.37 
1.87 
2.00 
1.87 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.75 
1.25 

84 

BiMohflrhAlpani....  * 

46 

Borftw  HMD ,  a ...■...■.•.■.................•..•...••.....•. 

33 

POTBinUl .  wood  FOOIDa .._.•.••...•••>.•..•>••.••.••.....•• 

100 

Halpera,  wood  room ^ 

PomuflD.  Dit  loom.  ■..■••..•■.».••..*..•...•••••...•«■»•. 

47 
48 

Belpera,  pit  voom ^ 

PIgiirtWT  floofct .a 

47 
22 

Flntlmtp^r* 

87 

fiMond  holpfin....... 

88 

28 

Hfllmr*.  f  ionor  room 

83 

56 

Ffrat  hfetofln.  Inon  liotior  mAkan 

87 

Beomd  beiMra.  iMudiuaQor  mAkan.... 

62 

Tomnan,  rotarte. 

28 

80 

^Do'. 

2> 

STaiK>Fator  max 

43 

lf^Vfik^if^in|^  ifyiyi^^id  toda  ash. 

47 

Meohanlai..': .^..r.^:::::::::::::;:::;::::. :.:;:.:.!. 

2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 

2.25 
1.35 
1.85 
L12 

2.60 
L40 
LOO 
L40 

33i 
30 

Watehman. .  .*. 

80 

Laixnrs 

48 

BOILER  HOUSE. 


FOTUBttD.  ................................................. 

$2.40 

$2.50 
1.75 
1.85 
L12 

88.25 
2.16 
2.00 
1.66 

83.50 
2.40 
2.40 
L76 

46 

Water  tender..... ••..•.. 

87 

L50 
L25 

80 

Oo^  find  a#h  handhnrv 

56 

MACHINE  SHOP. 


Vn*«mfl.n  nf  mechaiiiof T 

$6.00 
8.00 
2.50 

$6.00 
2L50 
2.26 

$6.00 
2.75 
2.60 
2.35 
2.25 
2L10 
L50 
2L50 
2.85 
2.35 
L46 
2.86 
1.50 
8.75 
8.50 
L5S 
L70 
LOO 

$7.84 
a  75 
8.00 
2.60 
2.35 
2L25 
L70 
8.75 
8.00 
2.50 
2.00 
8.50 

"'i'so' 

4.26 
L76 
2L38 
L75 
2.00 
L70 
8.42 
8.06 
2.60 
2.00 
LOO 

57 

SImtP  foreman .........*....^.^-- 

50 

831 

Do 

10 

I>o 

4 

Do 

7 

Meehanfee'  helven 

1.50 

L86 

26 

Foreman  of  plrere 

60 

Pipers. :.^7..".1..I 

Z26 
2.26 
L50 
2.75 
L25 
8.00 

2.02 
2.02 
1.85 
2.47 
L25 
2.26 

48 

^K:::;;:";::;:::;:;::i::::::::::::;:::.:;:;i:"i::::: 

24 

IV) 

48 

Blacksmfltfafl 

« 

mfio^amft^iia^  helpers 

20 

Masons 

100 

Do 

21 

Masons'  helsera* ....- 

1.50 
L25 

L85 
1.50 
L85 

80 

86 

Storeroom  helDar.. 

80 

Painters... . ,^  -*T.-r.*.TT »--» 

Painters' helper*..... 

6.00 
2L20 
2.00 
2.00 
L40 

40 

Kkffitrleian ............r-T..rT...-.r...T.r.r*...r. 

1.80 
LOO 

71 

Do 

89 

Do 

tij^or - 

L25 

L12 

a 
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SeaUofwagei  paid  at  Dtmoan  MUlt,  MeehamcwilUy  N.  T.,  lS9S-1908.—Conthmed. 

YARD. 


« 

U0B. 

UNB. 

1806. 

Peroentage 
of  increase 

between 
lowest  and 

present 
rates. 

Foreman - 

$2.26 
1.37 
1.37 
1.25 
L25 
1.25 
1.25 
L25 

S2.25 
1.75 
1.35 
1.25 
1.25 
L12 
1.25 
L12 

S2.75 
1.75 
1.65 
1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
1.45 
L45 

S8.02 
2.10 
1.75 
1.75 
1.60 
1.60 
1.65 
1.75 

74 

Anifftant  foreman > -, 

6S 

Do 

ao 

Teamvten 

40 

Bam  man 

28 

Wood  handlers.................. 

43 

Yard  helDon 

92 

Mon  on ciav Platf o rm 

56 

Mr.  Luxe.  Here  is  the  schedule  for  our  Tyrone  mill.  It  goes  back 
to  1893.  It  does  not  have  each  year,  however.  There  are  four  sets 
of  figures  there,  1893,  1898,  1903,  and  1908. 

(Following  is  the  comparative  statement  referred  to:) 

Comparative  waga  of  7)frone  {Pa.)  mill. 


Night  foreman  paper  mill 

Flmsbers: 

Boss  and  shipper 

Assistant  shipper,  etc 

Checker,  etc 

Trimmen 

Do 

Do 

Finishers 

Counters,  girls , 

Do 

Do 

Oases  and  frames: 

Frame  maker 

Do 

Onttera: 

Cutter  girl,  machine,  first  year . . , 
Cutter  girl,  machine,  second  year . 
Cutter  girl,  roll 

Do 

Cutter  boss , 

Cutter  boss  assistant 

Cutter  boss  helper , 

Super  calendars: 

Runner , 

Helper 

Mftohlne  room:  ' 

Machine  tender 

Do 

Back  tender 

Back  tender  helper 

Winder  boys 

Beater  room: 


Boat  beater  man, 


Helper 

Clay  mixer. 
Bice,  etc... 


1803. 


13.60 
a  100. 00 


1.75 


1.50 

.75 

1.00 

1.10 


^] 


.66 
.75 
.75 
.00 
2.25 


1.25 

1.75 
1.25 
L50 

8.00 
2.75 
1.35 
1.25 


L75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.75 

Lao 


1.85 


1806. 


13.60 
8.00 


1.75 


1.60 

.00 

1.00 

1.10 


^] 


.66 
.75 
.75 
.90 
2.00 


1.25 

1.60 
1.25 
L50 

8lOO 

2.75 
1.35 
L25 


11X». 


} 


2.76 

L35 

L60 
1.50 


83.75 
8.25 


1.00 


1.75 
1.00 

1.10 


It} 


.75 
.85 

1.00 

2.10 


1.45 

L65 
L40 

8.25 
8.00 
L60 
L35 
.85 


8.00 


L50 

L60 
1.60 


1008. 


Wages. 


Average 

daOy  bonus 

for  year 

1007. 


{ 


84.00 

8.35 

8.00 
2.00 
3.15 
2.06 
1.90 
2.00 
1.10 

1.30 


1.65 
1.00 

.85 
.95 

1.10 

3.00 
1.90 
1.65 

1.80 
L65 

8.50 
8.25 
LOO 
L50 
LIO 


8.36 

L66 
LOO 
L65 
LOO 


} 


80.48 


.32 


.32 
.32 
.16 


.16 


Total  dally 

wage  and 

bonus. 


84.40 


3.32 


8u82 
&57 
2.06 


{ 


8L57 

L81 

2.06 


•Per  month. 


ft  During  1893, 1808,  and  1806  frames  were  made  by  contract. 
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OomparaHve  waga  of  Tyrone  (Pa.)  mtZI— €k>ntinued. 


1893. 

laos. 

1908. 

1908. 

Wages. 

AveragtB 

dally  \)onus 

for  year 

1907. 

Total  dalhr 

wage  and 

bonos. 

Bngfneen  aad  flraneo: 

Gbief  engineer 

KngifMwra 

aSlOO.OO 
1.76 
1.60 
1.70 
1.76 

L36 

8.26 
1.60 
1.75 
1.85 
2.00 
2.26 
2.60 

a 1100. 00 
L76 

1.78 

1.25 
1.60 

•  110.00 
1.50 
1.75 

2.' 00* 

2.25 
2.60 

1.76 

L76 

f        L26 

i        1.36 

/        1.36 

\       1.60 

1.50 

1.36 

1.60 

L76 

0  1126. 00 

2.00 

/       2.00 
\       2.10 

1  1.46 

al26  00 
1.60 
1.90 
2.00 
2.20 
2.50 
2.75 
/       1.60 
t       1.90 

2.00 

}    >•« 

1.46 
1.60 
1.76 
1.50 
1.60 
1.90 

LOO 
1.46 
2.20 
1.76 

1.86 
1.60 
1.76 
1.46 
1.86 
1.60 

L76 
1.76 
1.86 
1.60 
L86 

a  8135. 00 
2.20 

120 
X46 

1.06 

al36.00 
L76 

•88.00 

•  8148.00 

Tlramii               x4.»^i*>......4..... 

AA  ^hiilmrM-  i(tO-       .     .... 

MedlAnlcal  department: 

•8.00 

•  143.00 

lff^ha.nlAa        

Do 

Do 

2.20 
2.40 
2.70 
2.95 
1.90 
2.06 

2.60 
L66 

}       L80 

1.90 
1.75 
1.90 

Do 

Do 

Do  

OQeiB 

Oatdde  labor: 

Boen....... ....•.••••■> ■■>■•-•>■■• 

L76 
L36 

1.86 

1.36 
1.36 
L60 
L76 

Paner  loader,  a.. 

:;;::::::::::::;::::;;:: 

Teamsters 

,.., 1 , 

Do 

1 

Do 

2.05 

Bleadi  and  wet  machines: 

Bleach  miners 

1.90 
1.76 
2.36 
1.90 

2.16 
1.76 
1.90 
1.66 
2.00 
1.76 

2.26 

2.00 
2.15 
1.76 
2.00 

1.36 
1.76 
1.60 

1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.36 
1.70 

1.36 
1,76 
1.60 

1.70 
1.80 
1.60 
1.36 
1.70 
1.60 

Bleachers,  etc 

Bleachers,  helpers 

XHgesters,  dnrnplng  and  alkali:      « 
Digesters 

DIsmten.  helDers 

Pan  room 

.12 
.06 

.12 

2.12 

A  ivaii  helper 

1.81 

Svaporators.'rotai1e8  and  teachers: 
Asfflstani  to  pulp  superintendent. 

2.87 

BvaporatorsL.t...! 

1.60 
1.76 

1.60 
1.76 

Rotary ••... 

Botary  helper 

LsAcher 

1.70 
1.60 

1.80 
1.36 

1.70 

I/Mi^r  helper. 

Oilpper: 

Chipper.  ........  *T.T **....... 

1.60 
1.36 

1.60 
1.60 

1.76 
L66 

Heuier 

■  ■«ajpv>  •....•.■...••.•..•■•........ 

•  Per  month. 
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Mr.  LuKic.  This  is  our  Piedmont  or  Luke  mill,  our  soda  mill.  It 
goes  back  to  1891.  There  are  five  years  there— 1891,  1894,  1899, 
1904,  and  1907.  That  is  our  paper  mills  at  Piedmont,  or  Luke,  Md. 
[Submits  following :] 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pulp  mxU  al  Luke^  Md. 


Hay,  1891. 

January, 
1894. 

Hay,  1899. 

Hay,  1904. 

Hay,  1907. 

Common  1ft"bop 

SI.  25 
1.333 
3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.50 
2.00 
3.50 
1.76 
1.50 

11.15 
1.20 
2.70 
2.26 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
3.65 
1.75 
11.40-1.60 

81.20 
1.30 
3.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.375 
2.00 
3.40 
1.75 
$1.40-1.60 

81.36 
1.40 
4.00 
2.35 
&10 
3.10 

82.26-2.50 
3.98 
2.00 

L60-1.70 

S1.45 

Tour  workers 

1.60 

Machine  room  foreman  (J.  Ryan) . . . 
Cookers 

5.72 
8.46 

Boss  pipe  fitter..... 

461 

Chief  mill wrisht 

4.46 

Assistants  to  mill wriehts 

88.25-2.50 

Ch^Af  Anginner.    ..  ^ 

6.51 

Enflr'nwTs... .....,, ..ax.xc  .,x  .  .  x 

2.10 

S.CO-3.25 

Employees  working  regularly  for  more  than  one  year  now  receive  6  per  cent  bonus,  except  foremen. 
This  additional  5  per  cent  has  not  been  figured  In  the  above  atatement.— West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

Comparison  of  daily  wages  paid  at  paper  mills  at  Luke,  Md, 


Hay,  1898. 

Hay,  1880. 

Hay,  1904. 

Hay,  1907. 

Boas  finisher 

82.50 

.76 

2.50 

.76 

8.00 

2.50 

1.60 

1.25 

2.60 

2.50 

•  L15 

82.666 

.75 

2.75 

.666 

2.75 

2.50 

i.eo 

1.26 
2.50 
2.50 
L25 

88.56 
.80 
8.46 
.70 
415 
8.10 
1.99 
1.35 
2.90 
2.90 
L40 

83L6A 

Pfniiihlng^room  girlif »,. 

.95 

Calende>room  iJosa  (T.  Qormley) 

8^40 

Cutter  girls 

.80 

Haohine  tenders 

476 

Beater  men 

8.64 

Back  tenders 

8.80 

Outside  labor 

1.45 

Homm  TnlHwrlffht 

8.10 

Boss  maohimst 

8.10 

Helpers  on  calenders 

1.50 

•  Hostly. 

Ha<diine  tenders,  beater  men.  and  back  tenders  are  now  paid  double  time  for  working  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  (as  well  as  for  bonuses)  in  the  figures  for  Hay,  1907. 
Wages  at  present  time  are  same  as  May,  1907.— West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Have  not  considered  the  6  per  cent  bonus  paid  employees  who  remain  one  year  or  longer  in  the  Hay, 
1907,  column. 

Here  are  the  same  figures  for  our  Davis  mill  and  our  Covington 
mill.    LSubmits  following:] 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pulp  mill  at  Davis,  iv .  Va. 


Chief  engineer per  month. 

Assistant  supertntendant  (H.  Male) do... 

Hachlneroom  foreman  (Martin) per  day. 

Hachtoe  tenders do... 

Chip-house  foreman  (Shoemaker) do... 

Cooker  (digester  house) r...do... 

Acid  maker do... 

Firemen do... 

Coal  wheelers do 

Common  labor do 

Wood  peelers per  cord.. 


July,  1896. 

July,  1903. 

875.00 

890.00 

aZOO 

80.00 

2.26 
2.00 

1.75 

1.60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.25 

1.60 

1.75 

L333 

81.40-1.50 

1.W 

1.85-1.40 

.85 

1.00 

September, 
1907. 


8185.60 

175.  GO 

493 

2.57 

8.52 

8.52 

2.34 

52.00 

None. 

81.85-1.50 

1.10 


o  Per  day. 
West  Viiginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
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10116,1900. 

Ainfl,190a 

Apifl,1908. 

TuDBWro.  ....■.■...■.■..■.■.•.........••••.■■•..■•••••.•••..•.■■.. 

•1.76 

.62 

L61 

.69 

L36 

426 

&Q0 

1.50 

1.14 

Z62 

1.34 

1.26 

2.50 

a  1.75 

a  1.26 

1.25 

1.33 

2.61 

•L7B 
.76 
1.96 
.67 
1.36 
9.11 
&78 
1.79 
1.26 
&73 
1.40 
L36 
2.67 
L76 
L26 
L26 
1.56 
481 

62.17 

Comit^n  (ir(Tl«).....................w..--- 

.90 

Cixtten  (men)........ 

la 

emtnmlMBy 

.84 

f^-^rtn  ^p^ftftDMB 

1.60 

Bom  "'ly^M'^fl  tsndor 

•482-7.28 

MiK^hln^  tonder -r..-.T.,, 

421-451 

Bftck  tvad  ATB t..,,--t--t- 

2l  24-2. 41 

Tfil^  'i^?m'* fi*!*!  ndfl....a. T 

L4S 

TVmiIHI  IIIiHII 

424-444 

HehwmoD  beaten. ••• 

1.74 

Od&lde labor       4.             ^      * ^  ^           ..^.  ..        .      .......... 

1.6S 

Hfldh&ntcs 

2.60 

ftmutfr  f  mnnfln)  ........r - 

2.28 

BoDGM  ihelDen)........ 

L88 

Commoii  Iftbor t tt ttttttc-t 

L40 

L87 

8b  91 

•  July. 
Viigbiia  Palp  and  Papw  Company,  Ck>vingtoa,  Va. 

Comparative  labor  figurea— Sulphite  miU  (per  day). 


June,  1900. 

April,  1903. 

Apra  1908. 

Tffrnmaii  Mralner  n>om  to  machine  room) 

•a  34 
2.75 
SL75 
1.50 

86.00 

•8.26 

VAVMnriAn  fniaht.  dratn<^r  Toom  to  maohine room) 

Vvbfv^p  landbr.' .' 

&61 
L60 
1.40 
1.42 
1.35 
L50 
1.50 
1.24 
SLOl 
2L04 
1.87 
1.29 
1.93 
2.69 
1.47 
L60 
1.38 
L25 
L5e 

&78 

Back  teoder........ 

L8S 

Wet  machlneii 

1.78 

Loadero 

1.37 
L33 
1.67 
L40 
1.30 
2  88 
2L00 
2.00 
L32 
2.01 
2.69 
1.27 
1.58 
1.33 
1.26 
L48 

LOO 

Beel  men............ xr..,. .xr . 

1.75 

BlMfllieni. ,...T -T 

L91 

Bleach.  ID  Jxflr»r.—,» .-.^,,^^ ^ r--- 

1.60 

flffrnoBH.  blo"  oftet  and  drainen 

L54 

Foreman  fd^Feeterfl and ao*d  roowi) ........T--T....T.-r 

496-6.82 

Cookers..--- - 

&24 

Aflidman r-......T .-,,. - .r..    t,... 

2.80 

HfdiMm  f arid  room  and  d^firwrtere) 

1.61 

Hecnanica 

¥ofWftim  (*^h\v  fu>ufle  and  md) 

2L12 
406^45 

Chip  hou  ao- —.... 

L59 

FiurtriMni  and  firemen x . . . 

L96 

Outside  labor , 

L46 

Common  labor. ....•• 

L40 

All  kinds a 
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Mediania  in  nUphite  mt'W,  April,  1908. — ^Two,  at  $3.20;  one,  at  12.75;  two,  at  12.60; 
one,  at  $2.46;  one,  at  $2.40;  one,  at  $2.38;  four,  at  $2.25;  two,  at  $2.20;  two,  at  $2.16; 
one,  at  $2.10;  three,  at  $2;  two,  at  $1.75;  two,  at  $1.60;  one,  at  $1.50;  fourteen,  at  $1.40; 
one,  al  111.35;  two,  at  $1.25. 

The  Chaibman.  These  tables  of  figures  that  you  submit — are  they 
an  taken  from  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  es,  sir.  We  sent  around  to  each  of  our  mills  to  have 
t^ese  statistics  made  up  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chatrman.  You  believe  them  to  correctly  represent  your 
books! 

Mr.  Lttke.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  there,  Mr.  Luke  % 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  is  alll  care  about  in  that  line. 

The  OoAiBKAN.  Do  these  tables  show  the  average  advance  in  the 
price  of  book  paper  in  the  last  two  years  t 
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Mr.  Luke.  The  Government  reports  would  show  that.  I  think 
that  is  the  fairest  index  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  advance  in  the  price  of  book  paper  1 
Do  you  furnish  book  paper  to  the  Government? 

Air.  Luke.  Yes;  but  not  this  year.  We  have  done  so  for  a  good 
many  years  prior  to  this  present  year. 

T  lie  Chairman.  This  table  you  have  put  in  of  the  price  of  paper  to 
the  Government — ^is  that  of  prices  at  \vnich  you  sola  to  the  Grovem- 
ment,  or  figures  you  obtained  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Luke.  Figures  I  obtained  from  the  report.  I  could  not  say 
whether  they  are  ours  or  not.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  aver- 
age price  paid. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  advanced  the  price  of  book 
paper  this  year  over  that  of  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say.  I  think  I  have  some  flmires  here  that 
would  tell  that,  thous^h.    I  do  not  believe  I  have  those  ^gures  here;  no. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  should  say  in  the  last  two  years  the  price  of  book  paper 
had  advanced  $10  or  S12  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  grades  of  book  paper! 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir;  a  "good  many. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinary  book  paper,  what  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Luke.  Ordinary  machine-finished  paper  to-day  is  worth  from 
$3.90  a  himdred  to  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  What  grade  is  that  used  in  this  report,  which  the 
Government  uses? 

Mr.  Luke   That  is  machine-finished  book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  paper  of  that  sort  now,  about? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  are  selling  it  all  the  way  from  $3.75  to  $4.25;  what- 
ever we  can  get. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  variation  in  price  depend  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  paper,  or  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  depends  on  the  market.  It  depends  somewhat  on 
the  time  the  contract  was  made  for  the  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  market  price  on  it  now? 

Mr.  Luke.  About  4  cents  a  poimd. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  down  a  little  from  what  it  was! 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  sold  it  at  $4.25  a  hundred,  did  you  sell  it 
above  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes.  We  do  when  we  can.  It  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  order.  It  depends  on  a  lot  of  things.  It  depends  on  the  thickness 
of  a  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  of  a  particular  quality  of  paper.  How 
much  have  you  been  selling  it  at  aoove  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  can  tell  you  what  we  got  for  our  paper  last  month.  I 
have  those  figures  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Luke.  At  our  Tyrone  mill  last  month  I  foimd  the  average 
price  received  for  our  machine  book  paper  was  $3.70  a  himdred  f.  o.  D. 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  Is  book  paper  usually  sold  f  •  o.  b.  mills,  or  f  •  o.  b. 
delivered  I 
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Mr.  Luke.  We  sell  always — we  like  to  sell  f.  o.  b.  mills,  if  we  can; 
but  most  of  it  is  sold  delivered. 

The  Chaibman.  There  has  been,  then,  an  increase  in  price  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10  or  $12  a  ton  in  the  past  year} 

Mr.  Luke.  In  the  past  two  years,  say. 

The  Chatrman.  How  much  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Luke.  Three  or  four  or  four  or  five  dollars  a  ton  in  the  last 
year. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  it  increased  more  from  May,  1906,  to  May, 
1907,  than  it  did  from  May,  1907,  to  May,  1908? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  should  think  about  the  same  rate  of  increase. 

The  Chaibman.  There  was  no  such  sudden  advance  in  book  paper 
last  summer  as  there  was  in  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  do  not  make  news  paper,  and  I  do  not  know  much 
about  it.  There  has  been  a  ^adual  mcrease  in  the  price  of  book 
paper,  as  our  labor  and  the  price  of  materials  have  been  going  up. 

The  Chaibman.  There  was  no  sudden  advance  in  the  increased 
cost  of  pulp  wood  in  1 906  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  price  of  pulp 
wood  for  several  years  past.  Wood  has  been  getting  scarcer,  and  you 
have  to  go  farther  from  the  mills  to  get  it,  and  pay  more  freight  and 
more  for  labor,  and  the  price  has  been  advancing. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  shows  that  news-print  paper  went 
down  lower  in  1906  than  it  was  in  1905,  and  I  am  inclineci  to  think 
that  the  record  shows  that  the  price  of  pulp  wood  was  lower  in  1906 
than  in  1 905. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  tell  without  referring  to  my  figures. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  the  price  of  book  print  paper  went  up 
in  1906  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  a  ton? 

Mr.  Luke.  From  1906  to  1907,  and  from  1907  to  1908  about  as 
much  more,  I  should  say;  and  I  should  say  there  was  $10  or  $12 
advance  now  over  the  low  point  in  1906. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  there  various  consultations  amon^  the  book- 
paper  manufacturers  as  to^  the  necessity  of  making  some  mcrease  in 
price  in  order  to  meet  the  increase  in  expense? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  have  been  various  conferences. 

The  Chaibman.  Tell  us  about  one  of  those  conferences. 

Mr.  Luke.  Well,  there  have  been  conferences  of  paper  makers  as 
long  as  I  have  known  anything  about  the  business.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  plan  for  the  paper  makers  to  ^et  together  and  cultivate  good 
relations  and  know  each  other  as  well  as  we  can. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  Were  there  any 
conferences  last  year  in  which  the  question  of  prices  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Luke.  Perhaps,  incidentally. 

The  Chaibman.  What  were  those  conferences  held  for? 

Mr.  Luke.  First  of  all,  to  cultivate  good  relations  among  the 
manufacturers.  Next,  to  find  out  from  each  other  the  condition  of 
business  and  the  condition  of  affairs. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  the  book-paper  manufacturers  call  conferences 
several  times  in  a  year  mainly  to  cultivate  good  relations  and  good 
feUowship  and  have  a  drink  and  a  smoke? 

Mr.  Luke.  Sometimes  they  have  a  drink.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  call  them  from  all  over  the  country  to 
some  center  Uke  New  York  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  LuKB.  We  endeavor  to  do  a  number  of  things.  We  are  not 
successful  in  all  of  them,  but  for  one  thing  we  try  to  get  up  statistics, 
so  that  the  manufacturers  can  act  intelligently.  We  talk  about  the 
the  increased  cost  of  wood,  and  the  cost  of  freight  and  labor,  and 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  your  statistics  prepared  in  excellent 
shape  this  morning.  Have  you  any  branch  of  your  association  wiiich 
has  collected  such  statistics! 

Mr.  Luke.  We  have  such  statistics,  but  they  are  not  complete.    , 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "wei" 

Mr.  Luke.  The  people  who  make  our  kind  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  associated!  Who  has  the  sta- 
tistics 1 

Mr.  Luke.  The  secretary  of  the  association  has  the  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  secretary! 

Mr.  Luke.  Mr.  C.  P.  Bush. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he  the  secretaiy  of? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  book  division  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  the  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  statistics! 

Mr.  Luke.  Statistics  showing  the  amount  of  paper  made  and  the 
amoimt  of  paper  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  collection  of  those  statistics  com- 
mence! 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  think  any  serious  effort 'was  made  until  per- 
haps a  few  months  ago.  It  was  talked  about  a  good  while.  I  could 
not  sayjust  when. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  this  year  or  last  year! 

Mr.  Luke.  This  year,  or  the  latter  part  of  last  year;  within  a  few 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Bush  send  us  the  results  of  those ! 

Mr.  Luke.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  did  not  give  us  any  information  about 
these  statistics. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  most  of  the  manufacturers  know  pretty  nearly 
how  much  paper  is  made.  We  try  to  find  out  how  much  paper  of  our 
kind  is  mJe  W  the  country.    I  confess  I  do  not  know  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  any  of  your  mills  restricting  the  output  at  the 
present  time! 

Mr.  Luke.  We  are  not  running  full  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  restricted! 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  since  last  July. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  people  in  your  association  or  any  of  the 
other  boc'k-paper  manufacturers  have  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City 
last  year! 

Mr.  Luke.  I  believe  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say.     I  was  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  concern  represented  there! 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  meeting  held  for! 

Mr.  Luke.  The  same  purpose  I  have  told  vou. 

The  Chairman.  Just  to  look  at  1^  water?    [LaughterJ 
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ICr.  LuKK.  To  get  acquftinted  with  each  oth^,  and  look  over  the 
situation. 

The  CThaibman.  Yon  do  not  have  to  meet  very  olten  to  get  ac- 
qnamted  with  each  other^  do  yout 

Mr.  LxjKB.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cnltivate  good  relations 
among  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  good  plan — to  see  that  you  do  not 
make  ^^eat  losses  1    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  XiUKE.  We  talk  over  the  situation  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  meet  and  consider  the  business 
8ituati<mf 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  go  there  simply  because  you  think  the 
book-paper  manufacturers  are  so  much  better  company  than  any- 
body else)    [Laughter.] 

mr.  Luke.  Oh,  no.  We  think  if  the  manufacturers  did  not  meet 
together  once  in  a  while  they  might  be  led  to  think  every  other  manu- 
facturer was  a  rascal,  judging  from  the  stories  told  by  our  customers, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  know  each  other.     P^aughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  to  these  meetings  yoiurself  last 
year? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  subject  of  raising  the  price  of  book 
paper  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  pc^oe  was  discussed,  but  there  was  never  any 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  For  raising  the  price  t 

Mr.  LiTKB.  There  never  was  any  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  an  agreement.  You 
knew  what  the  law  was.    You  nad  no  intention  to  violate  the  law? 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  subject  of  the  price  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  among  other  thin^. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  necessity  of  mcreasing  the  price,  I  suppose, 
was  discQssed? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  am  free  to  urge  upon  anv  manufacturer  whom  I  may 
meet  the  necessity  for  getting  more  for  his  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  other  manufacturer  acquiesce  in  that ? 

yii.  Luke.  Yes;  thev  are  pretty  apt  to  all  talk  the  same  way, 
and  then  afterwards  take  busmess  at  a  low»  price  after  talking  so. 
{Iiaugiiter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  meeting  to 
get  the  men  keyed  up  so  that  they  would  not  take  the  lower  price? 

Ifr.  Luke.  No.  Everybody  can  do  as  they  please.  We  kept 
away  from  that  point.  There  was  a  lot  of  competition  that  we  did 
not  think  was  fair,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  try  to  follow 
suit  to  the  manufacturers  on  the  other  side,  in  England  and  Austria 
and  other  countries.  They  have  trade  customs,  a  basis  of  price  on 
which  the  paper  shall  be  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  try  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  such 
a  custom  here  ? 

Ms.  Iajke.  Yes;  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  agreement! 
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Mr.  Luke.  I  am  sony  I  have  not  a  copy.  It  is  in  your  records 
here.     I  have  seen  it  printed  in  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  put  in  the  record  t 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  that  a^eement  was  there  not 
an  understanding  as  to  the  price  at  which  such  paper  should  be  sold? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  to  the  other  manufacturers  that  you 
would  not  accept  a  less  price  than  so  much? 

Mr.  Luke.  In  some  cases  I  would  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  say  to  you  that  they  would  not  sell  for 
less? 

Mr.  Luke.  Sometimes  I  would  talk  with  a  manufacturer,  and  he 
would  teU  us  what  he  was  getting  for  his  stuff,  and  I  would  teU  him 
what  I  was  getting  for  mine. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Luke.  No;  we  kept  away  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  Kept  away  from  the  vital  question?  The 
vital  question  is  what  you  can  get? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  are  two  vital  questions.  One  is  what  you  can 
get  for  yourself,  and  the  other  is  what  you  can  make  it  for.  I  do 
not  know  which  is  the  most  important. 

The  Chairman.  Knowing  that  you  could  not  change  what  you 
could  make  it  for,  the  vital  question  was  what  you  could  get  for  it, 
and  you  discussed  everything  else  at  these  meetings — what  you 
could  make  it  for,  and  what  kind  you  should  "make— but  you  care- 
fully kept  away  from  that  other  pomt? 

Mr.  Luke.  These  were  general  talks.  We  did  not  go  into  scarcely 
anything  in  detail.    It  was  more  of  a  desultory  talk. 

The  (&AIRMAN.  Just  ''chewing  the  rag?'' 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  "get  down  to  brass  tacks?" 

Mr.  Luke.  No.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  were  not  politicians.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sms.  Would  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  have 
any  effect  on  the  paper  you  make? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  thiuK  it  would;  not,  perhaps,  directly,  but  indirectly. 
We  would  be  badly  hurt. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  take  the  duty  off  of  pulp  and 
paper,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  entire  news-paper  industry 
would  be  transferred  over  to  the  other  side;  and  if  that  nappens  the 
mills  now  equipped  for  making  news  paper  would  be  converted  into 
mills  to  make  our  kind  of  paper,  and  tne  result  would  be  demoraliza- 
tion for  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  least. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  competition  would  come  about  by  converting  news 
mills  into  book-paper  mills? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  and  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  our  paper  would  come 
from  the  other  side — from  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  some  from 
England,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman;  Do  you  think  that  the  increased  production  of 
paper  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  ever  likely  to  equal  the 
mcreased  consumption  of  paper  under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Luke.  My  experience  in  the  last  twenty  yeaxs  has  been  that 
more  has  been  made  than  could  be  sold. 
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The  Chaibman.  Was  that  your  experience  last  summer  t 

Mr.  Ltjke.  Last  summer  there  was  a  very  large  demand.  It  was 
not  sold  for  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  your  experience  for  the  last  eight 
years  until  now? 

^  Mr.  Luke.  I  think  there  has  been  a  little  overproduction  all  the 
time.  The  paper  business  has  been  selling  too  low.  It  has  not 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity-  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet;  notwithstanding  paper  was  selling  so 
low  that  it  would  not  pay  a  profit  on  its  production,  the  papjer  manu- 
facturers have  ^one  on  mcreasing  their  facilities  for  proaucing  paper 
and  producing  larger  amounts,  although  the  consumption  or  paper 
has  increased  probably  more  rapidly  in  the  countiy  than  the  consump- 
tion of  any  otner  one  article? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  say  we  have  not  made  any  money,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  the  paper  makers  hare  extended  further 
than  they  were  warranted  in  doing. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  seem  peculiar  that  an  enterprise  running 
without  profit  should  increase  very  rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  enterprise  in  the  country. 

Mr*  Luke.  There  are  some  mills  that  are  making  money,  and  some 
that  are  coming  out  even,  and  some  that  are  losing  money. 

The  Ch^rman.  Oh,  that  is  the  case  with  aU  kinds  of  enterprises. 
Have  you  ever  told  anyone  that  the  book-paper  men  were  oi^anizedt 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  proposed  to  increase  the  prices ! 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  said  to  anyone  that  the  prices  of 
book  paper  were  going  to  be  marked  up  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  No  ;  I  have  not.  I  may  have  told  people  that  I  thought 
the  indications  were  that  it  was  costmg  more  to  make  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  manufacturers  had  agreed  to  mark  up 
the  prices! 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  about  that,  Mr.  Luke? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  this  "trade  custom,"  referred  to  on 
page  280  of  the  record.  Was  that  an  agreement  that  was  formally 
adopted  by  your  section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  you  referred  to  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  vote  on  that,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say  tiiere  was.    I  do  not  think  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  else  could  it  be  adopted? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
good  thing.    Each  manufacturer  sent  it  out  as  his  own  trade  customs. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  vote  on  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say.    I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  circular  which  you  just  had  in  your 
hand  say  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  book-paper  division  of  the  asso- 
ciation? 
^  Mr.  Luxe.  Possibly  there  was  a  vote.    I  could  not  say  now. 
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The  Chaibman.  Would  the  minutes  of  jour  association  Khow 
whether  there  was  a  votet 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  think  that  any  minutes  are  kept,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chatbman.  Have  you  an  association  which  does  not  keep 
minutest    That  would  be  a  suspicious  circumstance,  would  it  notf 

Mr.  Luke.  Perhaps  we  have  minutes.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  1  think  that  is  all  at  present. 

Mr.  Sims.  Tou  have  southern  yellow  poplar  in  West  Vii^ginia  similar 
to  that  in  the  South,  have  you  noti 

Mr.  Luke.  Ye& 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  use  it  for  making  paper? 

Mr.  LfUEE.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  have  a  lot  of  it  in  our  country.  It  is  too  small  for 
lumber.    I  live  m  Tennessee.    That  is  why  I  speak  of  it. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  How  many  book-paper  manufacturers  are  there  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  there  are  about  2,000  or 
2,200  tons  made  a  day.    I  do  not  know  how  manv  mills  there  are. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Is  it  localized  or  prettv  generally  distributed? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  is  distributed  jwetty  widely. 

The  Chaibman.  On  page  278  of  the  record  Mr.  Norris  put  in  a 
mport  printed  in  the  raper  Trade  Joumid  of  Febructry  27,  1908. 
The  article  is  headed: 

A  book  combine — ^the  miU  ownera  said  to  be  again  connderii^  the  projedr— the 
manufacturers  of  book  paper  have,  according  to  reports,  held  a  number  off  meetmgn 
of  late,  at  which  a  plan  of  consolidating  their  plants  has  been  discussed. 

Then  appears  the  statement: 

The  information  has  leaked  out  that  at  recent  conferences  of  certain  of  the  book- 
paper  manufactuiera  in  the  East  plans  were  discussed  for  merging  all  the  lacgest  book- 
paper  mills  in  the  country  into  one  bi^  company. 

^tBresto  which  are  closely  identifiea  with  the  book-paper  branch  of  the  industry 
say  that  most  of  the  eastern  manufacturers  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  general 
consolidation  of  the  mills  msmufacturing  book  paper.  It  is  further  stated  that  nearly 
all  the  manufacturers  in  the  East  have  expressed  themselviee  as  being  favorable  to 
the  proposition,  and  it  is  claimed  that  most  of  them  are  pr^)ared  to  go  into  any  legiti- 
mate combination. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that! 

Mr.  Luke.  It  is  absolutdy  not  true.  Some  reporter  was  drawiot 
on  his  imagination  for  that.     I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  of  it. 

The  OoAiKMAN.  You  know  of  no  plan  or  talk  of  a  plan  to  consoli- 
date your  paper  mills  in  connection  with  other  paper  mills! 

Mr.  Luke.  Tiiat  has  been  the  gossip  of  the  trade  for  years.  It 
comes  up  every  little  while. 

The  CHATBTiirAN.  Do  you  know  of  any  meeting  of  book-paper  man- 
ufacturers in  which  the  matter  was  discussed! 

Mr.  LuEE.  Of  merging  all  the  mills! 

The  CoAiBMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luke.  Not  for  years. 

Mr.  Sims.  Or  merging  a  great  nimiber  of  themt 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  not  for  years  has  that  matter  been  proposed. 

The  C^AHtMAK.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  neither  you  nor  any 
of  your  company  has  taken  part  in  any  such  agreement! 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir.  There  has  been  no  meeting.  It  is  made  ous 
of  whole  cloth.    It  is  not  true. 
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The  Chairman.  It  appears  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal^  whioh  is 
supported,  of  course,  tnrough  the  advertisements  of  the  paper  and 

pmp  manufacturers  to  a  lai^e  extent 

^  Mr.  LuKB.  For  which  we  are  not  responsible.  We  are  not  respon- 
sible for  their  statements. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  I  should  think  you  would  hold  them 
responsible  for  such  stories  as  that. 

Mr.  Luke.  This  last  week's  Paper  Trade  Journal  published  an 
article  stating  that  our  mechanically  ground  wood  department  had 
shut  down  indefinitely.  We  got  a  letter  the  other  day  from  one  of 
our  customers  inquinng  about  it,  and  I  called  up  the  editor  of  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  and  stated  to  him  that  there  is  no  truth  what- 
ever in  the  story  that  we  had  shut  down.  We  have  been  running 
four  or  five  days  a  week  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  This  article  further  states 

Now  that  the  financial  skies  have  cleared  again  those  interested  in  the  new  project 
are  said  to  be  making  renewed  efforts  to  bring  about  the  combination.  The  progpress 
being  made  has  been  followed  dosely  in  certain  book  trade  circles,  and  considerable 
interest  is  nkanifested  in  regard  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  proposed  deal.  The  manu- 
fKturen,  however,  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  a  proposition  to  merge  the  mills. 

Do  you  sUU  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  it  t 

Mr.  JLukb.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  book  people,  certainly.  Of  the  news 
people  I  know  nothing. 

Tne  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  have  been  no  meetings 
in  reference  to  it,  and  no  discussion  of  it  t 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Staitord.  Until  the  present  year  you  supplied  the  GoTem- 
ment  Printing  OflSice  with  book  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  with  a  percentage  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  tender  a  proposal  this  year  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  you  did  not  receive 
the  contract? 

Mr.  Luxe.  I  guess  our  price  was  too  high. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  a  dispatch  printed  in  the  hearings  on  page  281. 
taken  from  the  New  York  World  of  January  29,  1908,  it  is  cuaimea 
that  there  was  collusion  on  the  part  of  book  paper  makers  to  raise 
the  price  against  the  Government.  Do  vou  know  of  any  such  agree^ 
ment  or  understanding  among  the  book  paper  makers  to  raise  the 
prices  of  the  product  furnished  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Luke.  No.  sir;  I  think  if  there  were  there  would  not  be  such  a 
wide  variation  or  the  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  prices  you  quoted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

^  Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  talk  with  any  one  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  your  bids  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  I  suppose  I  did. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  some  rivab,  some  other  concerns  that  were 
intending  to  make  bids? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  quite  likely. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  the  prices  you  were  going  to  charge  for  your 
product? 
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Mr.  LuKB.  I  could  not  say  I  told  them  the  prices  we  were  going  to 
put  in.     I  may  or  may  not  haye.    I  could  not  remember. 

Mr.  Statford.  Witn  whom  did  you  haye  such  talk  I 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  before  the  bids  were  submitted  did  you 
haye  such  conyersationst 

Mr.  Luke.  I  coixld  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Where  did  such  cony ersations  probably  take  place  t 

Mr.  Luke.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  a  formal  meeting) 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  it  not  at  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of 
book  paper  f 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  SxAFFORD.  Was  it  one  of  those  meetings  you  describe  as  being 
held  for  merely  social  purposes? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir.     I  am  sure  we  did  not  bring  up  such  a  matter. 

The  Chairhan.  When  you  ordinarily  giye  a  riyal  a  price  that  you 
propose  to  submit  secretly  to  a  customer 

Mr.  Luke.  We  do  not  always;  we  do  sometimes 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  What  is  the  purpose  of  doing  thatf 

Mr.  Luke.  There  is  a  certain  courtesy,  perhaps,  but  the  courtesy  is 
not  always  obseryed.   If  we  haye  a  big  order  for  a  considerable  time 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  interested  in  that  *' courtesy."  It  is 
news  to  me  that  when  anybody  asks  for  sealed  bids  it  is  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  a  proposed  bidder  to  furnish  information  concerning  ms  bids 
to  his  riyals. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  say  that  we  always  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  is  news  to  me  that  it  is  a  courtesy  to  do  it. 
Did  they  also  furnish  you  information  about  their  bids? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  did  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  patent  that  when  you  furnished 
information  as  to  the  price  you  would  bid,  there  was  no  object  or 
point  in  their  bidding,  if  they  wanted  a  higher  contract? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  suppose  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  purpose  in  that  except  collusion. 

Mr.  Luke.  It  was  not  collusion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  collusion  for  two  prospectiye  bidders  to  a 
contract  to  inform  each  other  as  to  the  amoimt  of  their  proposed  bids! 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How,  then,  could  they  collude? 

Mr.  Luke.  Why,  could  I  not  talk  to  a  fellow-manufacturer  about  a 
business  when  the  bidding  is  wide,  when  everybody  in  the  coimtry  can 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  enter  into  collusion  with  all.  You 
could  with  one. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  can  say  there  is  a  certain  price  beyond  which  I  would 
not  care  to  haye  the  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  disclosed  to  the  rival  the  price  at  which 
you  did  not  want  the  business,  so  that  he  can  bid  imder  you  to  get  the 
contract 

Mr.  Luke.  I  referred  more  particularly  to  a  large  order  that  we 
might  have.    We  might  have  a  big  magazine  contract  for  a  number 
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of  years.  I  think  it  would  be  courtesy  lor  somebody  else  to  leave 
it  alone. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  not  the  Govemment  business  been  considered 
as  an  advantt^eous  business) 

Mr.  Luke.  We  have  not  sought  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  it  not  bsen  sought  for  on  account  of  many 
advantageous  reasons? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  is  a  good  filler.  especiaUy  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  although  it  is  a  desirable  business,  you  have 
disclosed  to  certain  parties  the  price  at  which  you  would  quote  to  the 
Govemment,  and  below  which  you  would  not  got 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  say  I  have.    Possibly  I  nave. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  the  Govemment  business  is  a  good  filler. 
You  can  send  them  paper  in  the  summer  time.  Do  they  use  more 
paper  in  the  summer  time  than  in  the  winter) 

Mr.  Luke.  That  has  been  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  The  Govemment  certainly  uses  a  great  deal  more 
paper  in  the  winter  time  than  it  uses  in  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  LiUKE.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  right  about  that.  I  think 
they  get  out  these  big  reports  in  tne  summer  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  get  out  these  big  reports  in  the  sum- 
mer time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  any  of  your  bids  sent  out  by  your  company  to 
any  other  companies  as  to  the  prices  you  were  charging  for  paper) 

Mr.  LiUKE.  1  think  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  such  practice  at  any  time  in 
the  trade) 

Mr.  Luke.  You  mean  that  we  would  write  letters  to  people  telling 
them 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  that  this  association  or  any  person  connected 
with  it  or  independent  of  it  would  send  out  letters  notifying  you  of 
any  stated  prices  as  to  book-paper  prices? 

Mr.  Luke.  Sometimes  we  would  hear  what  other  concerns  were 
doing.  They  would  send  out  a  circular  letter  announcing  an  advance 
or  r^uction  of  price.  We  would  hear  about  it  in  a  few  days.  If  a 
western  manufacturer  would  send  out  notices  advancing  or  reducing 
the  Drice,  we  would  get  some  of  those  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  has  been  the  case  where  these  circular  letters 
have  reached  you  in  a  very  short  time  of  each  other? 

1^.  Luke.  Yes;  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  market  we  hear  of  it 
very  soon.  It  is  our  business  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  market  and 
to  know  what  our  people  are  selling  at. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  those  letters  emanate  from 
anv  agreement  or  connection  with  the  association? 

Mr.  Luke.^  I  think  there  is  no  agreement,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief;  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  whether  these  letters  arise  in  any  way  from 
this  association  of  book-paper  makers? 

Mr.  Lukb.  I  do  not  question  but  that  the  association  of  manu- 
facturers has  been  good  for  each  other. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  understanding  that  the  differ^ 
ent  manufacturers  should  be  advised  as  to  the  marKet  price  or  the 
uniform  price  in  case  a  market  was  advancing? 

Mr.  Lukb.  No,  air.    We  all  find  it  out  pretty  sooiu 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Faxdon  me:  how  is  thatt 

Mr.  Luke.  I  say,  we  all  find  it  out  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  the  manuf actiirers  of  book  paper  parcelled 
out  the  territory  in  which  they  should  do  business? 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  do  you  dispose  of  your  book  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  A  good  deal  of  it  we  sell  direct,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
we  sell  to  dealers.  We  are  constantly  getting  new  orders  and  constantly 
losing  orders. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  this  association  has  been  formed,  there  has 
been  no  imderstanding  that  you  should  not  invade  the  territory  or 
go  after  the  business  that  is  held  by  other  concerns? 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  aCTeement  among  book-paper 
manufacturers,  or  any  understanding  about  reducing  tne  output  of 
the  mills  in  order  to  sustain  prices? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Li  the  aggregate*  speaking  roughly,  what  is  the  total 
output  of  all  your  mills? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  make  about  350  to  375  tons  of  sulphite  and  soda 
pulp,  and  325  tons  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  on  the  two-tour  svstem? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  on  the  two-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  AUOnSTITS  0.  PATHE,  JB. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Payne.  Augustus  G.  Payne,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  what  company? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania  Company. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  What  mills  have  they? 

Mr.  Payne.  They  have  a  soda  fiber  plant  at  Willsboro,  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.  They  have  a  mill  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  a  paper  mill 
and  a  soda  fiber  mill,  where  they  manufacture  cover  papers,  hard- 
ware papers,  fiber  papers,  tissue  fiber  papers,  the  internal-revenue 
paper,  and  press  boards  and  other  specialties. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  the  Mr.  Payne  who  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1896 1 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  my  father,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  does  he  occupy  with  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Company? 

Mr.  Payne.  He  is  president.  I  am  the  second  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  business  with  the  company  related  mainly 
to  the  manufacturing  or  the  production  end  of  itt 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  seUing  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  I  am  brought  into  contact  with  the  selling  departs 
ment  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing.  We  have  mills  at 
Johnsonburg,  Elk  County,  Pa.,  where  we  manufacture  bleached  sul- 
phite fiber,  bleached  soda  fiber,  book  papers,  lithograph  papers, 
envelope  papers,  soap-wrapping  papersi  and  similar  grades. 
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Mr.  Rtan.  HaTeyou  any  further  statement  to  make f 

The  Chairican.  We  will  hear  you  with  reference  to  anything  you 
wish  to  state,  Mr.  Payne,  if  you  have  anything  prepared  to  present 
tons. 

Mr.  Payne.  Our  largest  mills  are  at  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  and  the 
product,  while  it  varies  as  to  the  different  grades,  is  as  I  stated.  In 
the  book-paper  line  we  produce  about  23,000  tons  of  white  paper  at 
that  place,  and  8,900  tons  of  bleached  sulphite,  and  20,000  tons  of 
bleached  soda  pulp,  that  being  the  largest  plant. 

I  have  prepared  a  chart  which  J  would  like  to  submit.  It  is  marked 
''Chart  wo.  2,  pulp-wood  cost  per  100  poimds  of  paper." 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  kind  of  paper! 

Mr.  Payne.  These  different  grades  of  white  paper  that  I  have 
stated.  They  can  not  all  be  termed  book  papers,  but  they  are  white 
papers,  and  are  made  from  practically  the  same  stock  that  enters  into 
Dook  paper,  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  fiber  different  results  are 
produced. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  these  figures  based  on  the  cost  at  one  certain 
millt 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  at  the  Johnsonburg  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  it  reauire  more  pulp  to  make  a  ton  of  news-print 
paper  than  it  does  the  oifferent  kinds  you  have  enumerated? 

Mr.  Payne.  More  pulp  wood  or  wood  pulp  ?  We  do  not  use  what  is 
ordinarily  termed  wood  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  our  papers.  We 
use  mechanical  fiber.  A  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  poplar  wood,  where 
the  wood  is  unsplit,  round  wood,  will  produce  about  1,125  pounds  of 
bleached  soda  pidp.  The  intercellular  matter  being  removed  hj 
caustic  soda,  and  tne  cellular  matter  alone  remaining,  the  weight  is 
very  much  less  than  if  the  wood  was  treated  mechanically  instead  of 
chemically.  The  shrinkage  in  turning  1,125  or  1,150  pounds  of 
bleached  soda  pulp  into  a  sheet  of  paper  would  be  about  5  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  in  treating  the  pulp  in  the  beating  engines  and  in 
refining  it  there  is  a  loss  of  very  nearly  5  per  cent. 

This  chart  which  I  may  submit  shows  that  the  average  cost  for 
the  wood  delivered  at  our  mills  for  the  year  1899  was  7.3  per  cent  over 
1898.  The  average  for  the  year  1900  was  26  per  cent  over  1898. 
The  average  for  the  year  1901  was  28.5  per  cent  increase  over  1898. 
For  the  year  1902  the  increase  was  29  per  cent  over  1898.  For  the 
year  1903  the  increase  was  25.1  per  cent  over  1898.  For  1904  the 
mcrease  was  33}  per  cent  over  1898;  for  1905,  47.2  per  cent;  for 
1906,  50.6  per  cent,  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  1908,  88.3 
per  cent.  This  chart,  these  lines,  show  the  increase.  It  is  aU 
rcdative,  and  the  percentages  are  based  on  our  books.  [Submits 
the  following:] 

(See  chart  No.  2.^ 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Tiiis  chart  that  you  have  just  referred  to  is  limited 
to  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  itself? 

Mr.  Payne.  Per  100  pounds  of  paper;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  based  exclusively  upon  the  price  of  wood? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  that  would  follow,  because  wood  produces  the 
same  amount  of  paper  one  vear  as  it  does  another.  I  would  sav, 
however,  that  our  methods  nave  improved  sUghtly,  and  that  proD- 
ably  we  nave  a  less  loss  in  manufacturing  to-day — ^that  is,  in  convert- 
ing wood  into  paper — ^than  we  had  in  1898. 
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The  Chatrmak,  This  is  book  pai>ert 

Mr.  Patnb.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  book  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kind  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  PATNft.  Some  of  it  is  supercalenaered  book  paper,  and  mar 
chine-finished  book  paper. 

TheCHAiKMAN.  Are  there  the  same  elements  of  cost  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  kind  of  book  paper  as  in  the  production  of  another? 

Mr.  Patne.  Yes;  it  will  average  the  same  on  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  calendering  of  paper  is  a  suosequent  operation  to  the  running 
into  the  machine.  After  running  through  tne  machine  it  is  carried 
on  the  rolls  in  the  supercalendering  department,  and  is  there  passed 
through  the  supercalenders;  in  other  words,  it  is  ironed. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  statement  which  you  have  given 
there  represents  fairly  the  average  increase  in  cost  of  pulp  wood  at 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Payne.  Per  hundred  pounds  of  paper;  yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  not  talking  about  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  I  shoidd  think  I  can  say  that  it  would  represent 
the  increased  cost  of  ptdp  wood.  With  our  statistics  it  is  easier  for 
us  to  draw  a  chart  based  on  the  hundred  pounds  of  paper.  A  chart 
drawn  on  the  cost  of  wood  would  be  practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  fair  statement  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  fair  statement. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  its  lowing  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  comparison? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  use  nothing  else.  We  use  no 
other  fibers  in  our  paper  at  Johnsonburg  but  chemical  fiber. 

The  Chairman,  wnat  kind  of  wood  do  you  make  that  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  make  our  paper  at  Jonnsonburg  from  hemlock, 
which  we  treat  by  the  sulphite  process.  The  soda  pulp  is  made  from 
poplar,  basswood,  soft  maple,  beech,  birch,  and  a  few  other  species 
of  soft  wood — cucumber,  for  example — but  small  amounts.  1  have 
given  you  the  chief  woods  that  go  mto  the  manufacture  of  our  soda 
ptdp. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  some  Member  of  the 
House  that  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  mills  use  the  refuse  of  lumber 
mills.     Do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  in  our  sulphite  mill.  Our  sulphite 
mill  at  Johnsonburg  is  operated  almost  exclusively  on  the  refuse  wood 
from  the  hemlock  sawnulls. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  use  the  slabs  and  edgings. 

The  Chairman.  The  edgings  are  nearly  clean  wood? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  hemlock  wood  in  Pennsylvania,  of  course,  is  first 
peeled  to  secure  the  bark  for  the  tanneries.  Therefore  that  work  is 
done  for  us  by  the  tanners.  Then  the  log  goes  to  the  sawmill  and  it  is 
dabbed.  Some  mills  convert  their  large  slabs  into  lath.  Other  mills 
do  not  do  that,  although  recently  they  have  been  going  more  into 
lath  machines. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  use  that  up  pretty  clean,  can  you 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  we  use  it  up  very  clean,  although  it  means  a  great 
deal  of  labor.    In  other  words,  we  get  what  we  call  this  small  stuff. 
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It  takes  about  2  cords  of  that  small  stuff,  as  it  would  pile  up,  to  make 
a  cord  of  body  wood.  In  other  words,  there  are  so  many  air  spaces 
between  the  sticks  and  they  pile  up  so  lightly  that  the  actual  cubic 
feet  in  2  cords  of  that  wood  will  not  exceed  the  cubic  fdet  in  a  cord 
of  body  wood. 

The  Chairman.  That  adds  very  greatly  to  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  sulphite  factory? 

Mr.  Patne.  It  adds  very  greatly  to  our  cost  after  we  get  this  wood. 

The  Chaibman.  I  say,  to  the  labor  cost  I 

Mr.  Patne.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  labor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  material  is  worth  very  little  unless  it  is 
used  in  that  way,  I  judge. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Johnsonburg  mills  for  a 
nimiber  of  years,  and  operated  them.  When  I  first  went  there  they 
were  burning  their  slab  wood.  They  burned  what  slab  wood  they 
required  to  keep  steam  in  their  sawmill  boilers.  The  balance  they 
ran  to  a  pit. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  thatt 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  about  eighteen  years  ago.  They  were  burn- 
ing their  wood  about  that  time.  The  demand  for  lath  was  slight,  and 
they  were  cutting  timber  there  very  rapidly  at  that  time  and  had  a 
very  lar^e  production  of  this  refuse,  and  it  was  put  to  no  use,  except 
to  a  limited  extent.    But  they  are  not  doing  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  general  practice  in 
Pennsylvania  mills  to  use  the  refuse  from  the  Imnber  mills? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  it  is.  There  is  very  little  waste  going  on  in 
Pennsylvania  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  done  with  that  refuse  if  it  were  not 
used  for  pulp? 

Mr.  Payne.  There  would  be  practically  no  use  for  it.  There  might 
be  a  very  little  of  it  sold  for  kindling  wood.  There  are  some  kindling- 
wood  factories  that  use  even  smaller  stuff  than  we  can  use. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  edgings  t 

Mr.  Payne.  They  use  the  edgings;  and  they  make  those  little 
round  parcels  of  kindlii^  wood  that  you  have  often  seen,  sawed 
about  mat  large  [indicating]  in  circumference  and  about  that  thick 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  lazy  man's  comfort. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  we  are  in  competition  with  the  kindling-wood 
factories  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  mills  running  full  time! 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  conferences  of  the 
paper-mill  people? 

Mr.  Payne,  i es^rfr;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  When  and  where? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  attended  meetings  in  New  York,  and  I  think  I 
have  attended  two  meetings  in  Chicago.  I  attended  that  meeting 
you  referred  to  at  Atlantic  City.  I  have  been  regarded  somewhat  in 
the  hght  of  a  statistician  for  the  association,  and  furnished  them 
with  some  information  in  regard  to  manuf actilnng. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  furnished  statistics  to  uiat  association,  are 
you  able  to  furnish  us  those  statistics ) 
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Mr.  Patne.  Yes,  sir|  I  think  I  can  furnish  you  with  almost  any 
information  you  desire  m  regard  to  manufacturing. 

The  Chatkman.  We  desire  all  the  information  you  have. 

Mr.  Patnb.  That  is  a  pretty  long  story.  I  have  prepared  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  our  records,  the  per  cent  of  advance  in  the  follow- 
ing raw  materials. 

The  Chaismak.  What  is  this  obtained  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  From  our  books  and  records  in  New  York* 

The  Chaibicak.  Of  your  own  company  t 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  our  own  company. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that.  If  it  is  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  table,  just  ^ve  it  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

New  York  and  Penntylvama  Company,  New  Torh, 


Bodaadi 

Llmft 

Wood 

SodB 

Twtoi,,.,,.,. 
WiEppsn. .  • . 
FfUarVaca... 
Cimte  Imnber. 

Coal 

Labor* 


1898. 


66J2  per  100  jMiinds . 
17.1  per  100  pounds , 

36« 

67  per  100  poonds . . 
5.65  per  100  ponnds . 
1.40  per  100  pounds , 
49.5  per  100  ponnds. 

8.96  per  M  feet 

00  per  ton 


1.65  per  100  pounds . . , 


1007. 


75.3  per  100  pounds . . 
19.7  per  100  pounds., 

53.8* 

178  per  100  pounds... 
8.34  per  100  pounds . . 
1.60  per  100  pounds . . 
52.2  per  100  i>oundfl .. 

21.40  per  M  feet 

1.63  per  ton 


1.28  per  100  pounds. , 


Advanoe. 


Pereeta. 
36.4 
15.2 
65 
166 

V 

i.4 

1S9 
8L1 
33.3 

•  17.4 


•  F^r  100  pounds  paper  as  per  spedal  ctaarti 
>  Avenge  filler  clay  aga. 

•  As  per  speelal  statemsnt. . 


d  1907  bleach  manufsotuied  hj  ounel 
«  Decrease. 


Mr.  Payne.  This  table  shows  an  advance  in  soda  ash  between 
1907  and  1908,  per  himdred  pounds,  of  36.4  per  cent;  lime.  15.2  per 
cent:  wood,  65  per  cent;  rosin^  165  per  Cent.  In  regard  to  tnat 
wood,  I  will  say  mat  that  takes  m  all  of  our  mills.  This  is  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  comprises  all  of  their  mills, 
and  wood  of  all  kinds.  Rosm,  165  per  cent;  twine,  46^  per  cent; 
wrappers,  7.4  per  cent;  filler  clay,  which  is  used  for  surfacing  paper, 
etc.,  6.4  per  cent;  crate  lumber,  139  per  cent;  coal,  81.1  per  cent; 
labor.  33.28  per  cent.  There  is  one  decrease  here  of  17.4  per  cent  on 
bleacn;  and  I  will  say  that  that  decrease  has  been  obtained  through 
manufacturing  our  own  bleach  and  caustic  soda.  We  have  estab- 
lished at  Johnsonburg  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  bleach  and 
caustic  soda  and  we  supply  that  mill  from  our  own  plant. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  coal  any  higher  or  lower  during  anv  of  the  inter- 
vening years  than  the  year  first  compared  with,  1898?  You  stated 
that  we  advance  in  coal  was  81  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  coal  has  been  steadily  advancing  with  us  in 
that  time.  We  are  very  favorably  situated  as  to  coal.  We  paid  for 
coal  in  1898,  being  close  to  the  mines 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  use  bituminous  coal,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  use  nm-of-mine  bittuninous — ^we  paid  90  cents  a 
ton  for  coal. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  was  exceptionally  low. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  very  low;  but  it  is  almost  a  switching  charge 
over  to  our  works.    We  paid  $1.63  in  1907.    That  advance,  of  course, 
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as  you  see,  is  81  per  cent.  It  is  the  advance  to  us.  We  are  still 
very  favorably  located  as  to  coal.  We  have  no  water  power  at  our 
lai^e  mills.    They  are  all  run  by  steam. 

&.  Staffobd.  Do  I  imderstand  that  all  your  mills  are  run  by 
steam  f 

Mr.  Paynb.  All  our  mills  are  run  by  steam,  except  that  we  have  a 
small  water  power  in  connection  witli  our  steam  plant  at  Willsboro, 
N.  Y.  In  the  manufacture  of  book  paper,  and  the  grades  that  I  have 
mentioned,  such  as  we  manufacture,  power  is  not  a  very  essential 
feature — that  is,  motive  power.  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have 
a  water  power  and  cheap  fuel  combined ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  cheap 
fuel  witnout  water  power.  You  see,  ow  process  is  chemical,  not 
mechanical.  In  the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper  the  process  is 
very  largely  mechanical. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Only  so  far  as  the  ground  wood  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  there  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  power  is  used. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  whether  water  power  is 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  print  paper  in  a  print-paper  mill 
exclusively? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  a  practical  manufacturer 
of  news-print  paper;  but  I  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business 
to  feel  tnat  water  power  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  manufacture 
of  news-print  paper. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  In  the  paper  mill  exclusively? 

Mr.  Payne.  Oh,  in  the  paper  mill  ? 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why,  no;  I  should  not  say  that.  You  could  not  run 
a  paper  miU  without  ground  wood.  You  might  grind  your  wood  on 
water  power  and  ship  it  some  distance  to  a  paper  mill,  and  the  expense 
of  turning  it  into  paper  after  vou  got  it  there  might  not  be  very  much 
greater  if  you  had  cheap  fuel;  but  the  expense  of  transporting  your 
raw  materials  would  be  very  large.  Ground  wood  is  shipped  wet, 
as  a  rule. 

As  bearing  out  the  labor  fibres  that  I  have  given  there.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  submit  the  rates  of  pay  of  all  our  worKmen 
in  the  different  departments  at  our  Clarion  mill  from  1898  to  1908. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  at  one  particular  mill? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  at  our  large  mill;  yes.  That  is  the  only  miU 
where  we  make  white  papers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  a  union  mill? 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Do  you  have  three  tours  there 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  we  have  two  tours. 

The  Chaibman.  That  shows  the  wages,  then,  m  the  two-tour  mill 
for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Payne.  From  1898  to  1908. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  based  upon  the  total  wages  paid  or  the 
wages  per  ton? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  gives  simply  the  daily  wage  that  is  rec^eived. 

The  Chaibman.  The  daily  wage  of  different  classes  of  employees? 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  the  different  classes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  it  gives  the  number  of  hours  they  worked? 

Mr.  Paynb.  No;  it  does  not  give  the  number  of  hours.  It  is  a  two- 
shift  milL 
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Mr.  Rtan.  Win  that  be  clear? 

Mr.  Payke.  Yes,  sir:  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Rtan.  You  work  what — six  days  and  six  nights? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  run  six  days  and  six  nights  I 

Mr.  Ryan.  Seventy-two  hours  a  week  for  each  man? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes.    We  are  operating  144  hours. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  66  hours  on  day  shift,  or  do  the  men  work 
the  same  number  of  hours  day  and  night? 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  they  work  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6 
at  night. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what  during  the  nighttime  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  From  6  at  ni^ht  to  7  in  the  mormng — thirteen  hours. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  it  figures  out  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
hours— Hsix  times  twenty-four.    Oh,  you  mean  in  dividing  it?    Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  A  man  works  one  week  sixty-six  hours  in  the 
davtime  and  the  next  week  seventy-eight  hours  at  night  ? 

ifr.  Payne.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  us  a  heading  for  this  table,  and  give  it  to 
the  stenographer.    This  is  the  scale  of  wages  at  what  mill? 

Mr.  Payne.  At  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company's 
Johnsonburg  mill. 

The  Chaibman.  From  1898? 

Mr.  Payne.  From  1898  up  to  the  rates  now  paid  in  1908.^ 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  a  heading  for  it. 

CThe  paper  above  ref errea  to  is  as  follows :) 

Sctih  <^  wages  at  New  Torh  and  PervMylvania  Company* s  John$onburg  mill  from  1898 

to  1908. 


Namea. 


OUsn 

EeiNarenw: 
Blacksmitli. 


Helper 

Eeed  carpeoter. 
Carpenten 

Metpen 

Maaone 


Helpen. 


Kachlnlata 

AAw  m  «••••••*«■••••< 

Helpen , 

MQIvrlght 

Boilermaker 

Helpers 

Pipe  fitters,  head  man. 

Pipe  fitters,  helpers ... 

Painters 

Do. 


Rotftiles. 


1898. 


11.25 

2.60 

1.20 
2.25 
1.75 
1.60 

2.75 
1.20 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 


2.60 
2.60 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

1.20 

1.75 

.20 

ri.60 


•1.28 


'XoW. 


S1.26{ 

2.50 

1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 

2.75 
1.20 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 
1.20 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

1.20 

1.75 
1.20 
1.60 
1.20 


{i 


1.25 


1900. 


11.40 
1.35 

2.25 

1.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
4.00 
2.75 

1.35 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 
1.35 
2.50 
2.60 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 

1.35 

1.00 
1.35 
1.65 
1.45 
1.85 


1.50 


1001. 


$1.50 
1.40 

2.25 

1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.40 
4.00 
2.75 

1.40 

2.75 

2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
2.75 
1.40 
2.00 
1.90 

1.40 

2.00 
1.60 
1.80 
1.50 
1.40 


L60 


1902. 


1903. 


81.50  $1.50 
1.40     1.40 


2.25 

1.40 
2.50 
2.25 
1.40 


.25 


¥ 


1.40 

2.75 

2.50 
2.00 
1.60 
2.50 
2.76 
1.60 
2.76 
1.90 
1.75 
1.40 
2.00 
1.60 
1.80 
1.50 
1.40 


{ 


1.80 


2.50 

1.40 
2.50 
2.50 
1.40 

4.00 
1.40 

2.75 

2.50 
2.25 
1.60 
2.50 
3.00 
1.60 
3.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.40 
2.25 
1.60 
2.00 
1.50 
1.40 


1904. 


$1.50 
1.40 

2.50 

1.60 
2.75 
2.50 
1.60 

4.00 

1.50 

(3.00 
\2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.75 
2.75 
3.00 
1.75 
3.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.40 
2.50 
1.75 
2.00 
1.50 
1.40 


1.80 


1906. 


$1.50 
1.40 


^ 


.75 
2.50 
1.60 
3.00 
2.60 
1.60 

4.00 
1.50 


$1.50 
1.40 

2.75 
2.60 
1.60 
3.00 
2.60 
1.60 

4.00 
1.60 


1.80    1.80 


1906. 


8.00 

3.00 

2.75 

2.75 

2.50 

2.60 

2.25 

2.26 

1.76 

1.75 

2.76 

2.75 

3.00 

2.25 

1.76 

1.75 

3.00 

3.00 

2.26 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.60 

2.50 

2.60 

1.75 

1.76 

2.20 

2.20 

1.60 

1.50 

1.40 

1.40 

1007. 


1.80 


81.50 
1.40 

2.76 
2.60 
1.60 
3.00 
2.60 
1.60 

4.00 

1.60 

3.00 
2.75 
2.60 
2.25 
1.75 
2.75 
2.25 
1.75 
3.00 
2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
1.75 
2.20 
1.75 
1.50 
1.40 
LOO 


1908. 


81.60 
1.80 

2.75 
2.75 
1.75 
3.60 
2.50 
1.60 

4.00 

f2.50 
)1.60 
3.60 
8.00 
2.75 
2.60 
1.75 
2.75 
2.75 
1.76 
3.00 
2.60 
2.00 
1.75 
2.50 
1.75 
2.36 
1.85 
1.60 
1.60 
1.78 


Per 
cent. 


} 


28 
40 

10 

46 

55 

43 

7 

46 


25 
46 
10 
10 
16 
50 
60 

48 
46 
66 
54 
18 


40 


1600 
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to  i9(^— Contmued. 


Names. 

1808. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Per 
cent. 

Btee  maker 

Bamnle  folder. ......r^ 

$1.60 

11.75 
.76 

11.76 
1.16 

tl.85 
1.30 

11.85 
1.30 

82.00 
L40 

12.00 
L40 

$2.00 
L40 

82.00 
L40 

82.00 
L40 

82.00 
L40 

33 

tt 

flhlDners ............. 

ri.76 

tl.60 

1.76 

2.60 
1.50 

Braporator  men 

"iii's 

2.50 
1.50 

2.60 
1.60 

"ii'A' 

2.60 
2.00 
1.60 

1.75 
1.50 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

"2:66" 

2.60 
2.00 
1.50 

1.90 
1.60 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

"i'io" 

2.50 
2.25 
1.76 

1.90 
L50 
2.10 

1.70 
LOO 
L40 

2.50 
L65 

2.25 
L75 
L65 
L50 

2.00 
LOO 
L70 
L40 

2.50 
2.00 
L76 

"2:16" 

2.50 
2.25 
L76 

1.90 
L50 
2.25 

L70 
LOO 
L40 

2.50 
L65 

2.25 
LOO 
L50 
L60 

LOO 
L60 

iio' 

2.60 
2.26 
L76 

1.90 
L50 
2.25 

LOO 
LOO 
L40 

8.00 
LOO 

2.25 

1.90 
1.50 
L50 

LOO 
L60 
L40 

*2:80* 

2.50 
2.50 
L75 

LOO 
L50 
2.25 

LOO 
LOO 
L40 

8.00 
LOO 

2.25 
1.90 
L50 
L40 

LOO 
L60 
L40 

i'so" 

2.60 
2.50 
L75 

LOO 
L50 
2.25 

1.90 
L80 
L70 

3.00 
1.80 

2.25 
1.90 
L50 
L50 

LOO 
L60 
L40 

itt' 

2.tt 
2.70 
L86 

2.15 
1.75 
2.40 

LOO 
L70 
Ltt 

8.25 
2.15 

2.40 
2.15 
Ltt 
Ltt 

LOO 
Ltt 
Ltt 

S'" 

Acid: 

HfMidTTian  ...... ...tir- 

87.0S 

Helper 

m 

28 

Bleachers: 

Headmen 

Helpers 

Engineers 

Chipper  men: 

jueadman 

Helpers 

1.76 
1.25 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

1.75 
1.25 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

1.75 
1.35 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

23 
40 
20 

19 
21 
14 

Digesters: 

Headman 

2.00 
1.50 

2.00 
1.60 
1.25 
1.20 

1.76 

2.26 
1.60 

2.00 
1.50 
1.50 

1.75 
1.50 

2.25 
1.66 

2.25 
1.65 
1.66 

1.75 
1.60 
1.40 

2.60 
1.66 

2.25 
1.70 
1.66 
1.60 

1.90 
1.80 
1.70 

2.50 
1.66 

2.25 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 

1.90 
1.80 
1.70 
1.40 

2.50 
2.00 
1.75 

62 

Helper 

Machine: 

Machine  tender 

Cutter 

Wheelers 

Do 

43 

20 

tt 

filters: 

Filter  man 

Helper 

30.28 

8 

7 

So...;::;::::::::: 

Do 

Finishers: 

Head  man 

2.60 
2.00 
1.76 
1.60 

1.40 

.90 
.76 

1.60 

2.50 
1.76 
1.76 
1.50 

1.40 

.90 
.76 

1.60 

2.60 
1.75 
1.76 

2.50 
2.00 
1.76 

2.60 
2.00 
2.00 
L75 
L40 
L60 
L16 
LOO 

2.20 
L40 

2.00 
L60 
L66 
L40 
3.76 
4.30 
2.00 
LOO 
L60 
L45 
L46 

2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
L76 
L60 
L60 
L26 
L16 

2.20 
L40 

2.00 
L60 
L65 
L40 
4.00 
4.30 
2.00 
2.16 
LOO 
L46 
L46 

2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
L75 
L60 
L60 
L26 
L16 

2.20 
L40 

2.00 
LOO 
L66 
L40 
4.00 
4.30 
2.00 
2.15 
L60 
L46 
L46 

2.60 
2.25 
2.00 
L75 
L50 
LOO 
L26 
L16 

2.20 
L40 

2.00 
LOO 
L66 
L40 
4.00 
4.30 
2.00 
2.16 
l.CO 
L45 
L45 

2.0 
2.26 
2.tt 
L76 
Ltt 
Ltt 
L26 
L16 

2.36 
Ltt 

2.26 
L76 
Ltt 
Ltt 
4.tt 
4.tt 
2.tt 
2.16 
Ltt 
L46 
L46 

Trimmer 

12 

Finishers... 

14 

Do 

16 

Frame  handler 

Counter  glrs 

DcTT 

n.40 

tl.50 

1.00 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.16 

.90 

1.80 

1.40 

1.50 

1.15 

.90 

1.80 

L40 

L50 

L15 

.90 

2.00 

63 

Leaohers: 

Leachermen 

Helpers 

a 

Machine  men: 

Palp  machine  tenders . 

Palp  back  tenders 

Palp  finisher 

Palp  reel  boy 

Paper  machine  tenders . 

Paper  back  tenders 

Paper  third  hand 

B  roke  hastier 

2.00 

1.50 

1.60 

.76 

a60 
1.60 
1.20 

2.00 

1.50 

1.60 

.76 

&60 
1.60 
1.20 

2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.36 

3.50 

1.60 

fl.36 
tl.30 

2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.40 

&60 

1.76 

1.60 
1.46 
1.00 

2.00 
1.G0 
1.65 
1.40 

fa.  80 

14.30 
/2.15 
tl.90 
1.60 
1.45 
1.00 
1.46 

2.00 
L60 
L65 
L40 
3.80 
4.30 
2.15 
LOO 
L65 
L46 
L45 

12 

10 

12 

ltt 

}l4 
|28 
|20 

Do 

Reel  boys 

LOO 

L46 

L46 
L26 

&26 

L65 

LOO 

.90 

L16 

2.45 
2.20 

2.45 
2.20 

L26 

L26 

L26 

Do 

Cutters: 

Cntter  man 

2.80 
L36 

Z60 
t40 

2.65 

1.60 

L40 

.80 

LOO 

2.25 
2.10 
LOO 

LOO 

L80 

8.00 

L65 

L40 

.90 

LOO 

2.45 
|2.26 

2.26 
2.00 

3.25 

L66 

L60 

.90 

LOO 

2.45 
2.20 

2.45 
2.20 

3.25 
r2.50 
2.00 
L66 
L60 
LOO 
L16 

2.45 
2.20 

2.45 

2.20 
L76 

Ltt 

3.25 
3.00 
2.00 
LOS 
LOO 

8.tt 
2.tt 
L76 
L66 
Ltt 

20 

Helpen 

23 

Do. 

Girls 

Do 

.75 

2.00 
L76 

.76 

2.00 
L60 

1.66 
L40 

.80 

2.16 

L35 

fl.90 

\2.00 

1.66 

.90 

2.25 

f2.10 

L80 

}l90 

L80 

L16 

2.45 
2.20 

2.46 

2.20 
176 

Ltt 

L16 

2.W 
2.tt 

2.tt 
2.86 

58 

Bteam  batteries: 

Water  tenders 

45 

Do. 

87 

Do. 

88 

FtrsDien  ...........x 

OB 

Do. 1.: 

Am^  nwn 

L20 

Ltt 

Lis 

Ltf 

L46 

LiO 

1.60 

/Ltt 

^... 

i.«j 1 
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8caU  cf  vHiges  at  New  Tori  and  PenntylvanUi  Company'i  Johnionburg  miU  from  1898 

to  19a^-^ontmuea. 


Names. 

1806. 

1800. 

1000. 

190L 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1006. 

1900. 

1907. 

1908. 

Per 
oent. 

Yard: 

IL76 
L36 

Lao 

L20 

$L76 
L85 
L30 
L20 

$L76 
L36 
LOO 
L36 

aoo 

L80 
L86 

L80 
L70 
L46 

IL85 
L60 
LOO 
L40 

2.26 
L80 

L40 

2.00 
LOO 
L66 

$L86 
L60 
L60 
L40 

2.00 
L80 

L40 

2.00 
LOO 
L66 

IL86 
L60 
L76 
L40 

2.00 
L80 

L40 

2.00 
2.00 
L66 

$L85 
L60 
L76 
L40 

2.26 
L80 

L40 

2.20 

2.00 
L66 
L40 
LOO 
L40 
LIO 

IL86 
L60 
L76 
L40 

2.60 
f2.00 
tL80 

L40 

2.20 
2.00 
L66 
L40 
LOO 
L40 
LIO 

IL86 
L60 
L76 
L40 

2.00 
|l80 

L40 

2.60 
2.00 
L65 
L40 
LOO 
L40 
LIO 

SL86 
L66 
L76 
L40 

2.00 
L80 

L40 

2.60 
2.00 
L66 
L40 
LOO 
L40 
LIO 

8L85 
L66 
L76 
L60 

2.36 

2.00 

fLOO 
\L60 

2.60 
2.36 
L76 
L60 
2.16 

0 

Helpen 

22 

Truck  loaders 

Laborers 

84 
26 

Calender  men: 

Hmd  man .....«- 

17 

fWUender  mc^n. ......... 

11 

Helpers.. ...... ........ 

}" 

L80 

Leo 

L35 

L80 
LOO 
L36 

20.00 

AlkaHroom: 

88 

Helpers 

47 

1)0 

80 

Do 

BtoachfVTS. .......  T 

LOO 
L60 
LOO 

LOO 
L60 
L20 
LOO 

2.80 

2.26 

L86 
L26 
L20 

LOO 
L50 
L16 

L70 
LOO 
L40 

LOO 
L40 
LIO 

LOO 
L40 
LIO 

84 

Do............ 

Do 

LIO 

10 

Do 

Beater  men: 

Head  men 

2.60 

L76 

L86 
L26 
L20 

8.00 
/2.50 
\4.26 

L86 

8.00 
2.60 
2.26 
L60 
L46 
L40 

8.00 
2.60 
2.26 
L60 
L46 
L40 

8.00 
2.60 
2.26 
LOO 
L60 
L60 
L46 
L70 
L46 
L76 

8.00 
8.00 
2.26 
L06 
LOO 
L66 
L46 
L70 
L46 
L76 
L40 

LOO 
LOO 
2.76 
2.20 
L60 

8.00 
8.00 
2.76 
L66 
LOO 
LOO 
L46 
L70 
L45 
L76 
L40 

LOO 
2.16 
2.76 
2.20 
L60 
2.00 

8.00 
8.00 
2.76 
L66 
LOO 
LOO 
L46 
L70 
L45 
L76 
L40 

LOO 
2.16 
2.76 
2.20 
L50 
2.16 

2.60 
L80 
L70 

8.80 
8.00 
2.76 
L66 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
L76 
L46 
L76 
L40 

LOO 
2.16 
2.76 
2.20 
L60 
2.16 

2.60 
L80 
L70 

Leo 

L40 

2.26 
L60 
L46 
L40 

8.60 
8.00 
2.76 
L70 
L70 
LOO 
LOO 
L86 
L60 
L76 
L40 

LOO 

2.75 
2.20 
L60 
2.30 

2.90 
L90 
L80 
L70 
L60 

2.50 
L76 
L50 
L60 

40 

Color  men.  ....TT.^.Trr 

>: 

HelDerSa  ..........>... . 

So!.::;:::::::::::: 

80 

Do 

88 

Do 

L40 
L26 
L66 
LOO 

L50 
L40 

L66 
L40 
L66 
LOO 

L60 
L40 

L60 
L40 
L75 
L20 

L60 
LOO 
2.26 
2.00 

LOO 
L46 
L76 

LOO 
L46 
L76 

82 

Do 

20 

6 

Do 

40 

Engtoeers: 

Corliss  N0S..I  and  2... 
Ideal 

LOO 
L70 
2.26 
2.00 
L40 

LOO 
L70 
2.26 
2.00 
L40 

L76 
L76 
2.60 
2.00 
L40 

20 
63 

GoilissNo.S 

22 

Do 

10 

Do 

Heaters 

Electric,  manuXactur- 
ing , 

CDtppennen  .....•...•••••• 

L76 

LTO 
L26 

L76 
L40 

LOO 

l.flO 

LOO 
l.fiO 

LOO 
L60 

LOO 
L60 

8 

ISelpers......... 

1.60  !  l.fiO 

44 

Do 

1 

Qesnere 

L20 

L76 
L25 
L25 
L20 
.76 

L20 

L76 
L20 
L26 
L20 

L86 

L76 
L40 
LOO 
L16 

L40 

LOO 

L60 
\.4& 
LIO 

L40 

LOS 
L50 
1.45 
L40 

L40 

2.00 
L50 
L45 
L40 

L40 

2.10 
L50 
L45 
L40 

L40 

2.10 
L50 
L45 
L40 

L40 

2.26 
L50 
L45 
L40 

26 

Digesters: 

Headmen..... 

48 

Helpers 

40 

Drainers 

20 

X>o 

26 

Do 

Do 

LOO 
L36 
2.00 
L60 

Nt  washer 

L60 
2.25 
L50 

L  50  >  1-60 

L60 
2.50 
2.26 

L76 
3.00 
2.26 

L76 
8.00 
2.26 

L76 
3.00 
2.26 

L76 
3.00 
2.26 

80 

Bleetrlclan 

L76 

L76 
L60 

2.25 
L76 

2.25 
L76 

71 

Helper 

60 

32.n 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  brought  with  me,  Mr.  Mann,  the  answers  to  this 
circular  that  was  sent  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  wiU  take  it,  although  it  would  have  been  more 
convenient  if  you  had  mailed  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  only  completed  it  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  should  like  to  present  chart  No.  1,  showing  the  rela- 
tive position  of  our  cost  and  selling  prices  for  the  years  1899  to  1907, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  Byan.  Is  that  the  selling  price  of  your  different  products! 
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Mr.  Payne.  The  red  line  is  the  cost  price;  the  black  line  the  aelHng 
price.  The  prices  are  averaged  every  year,  showing  the  highest  point 
of  manufacturing  cost  and  the  highest  average  selling  price  we  have 
received  net  f.  o.  b.  our  mills  during  the  year. 

The  Chaerman.  Is  this  to  show  the  highest  price  or  the  average 
price  during  the  vears? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  last  point  at  which  the  tabulation  was  made  was 
for  the  year  1907.  We  nave  not  made  any  ab£>olute  records  for  1908 
yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  does  this  show  the  highest  price 
reached,  as  you  stated? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  the  average  price  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  shows  the  average  price  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  comparison,  then,  of  the  highest  price 
for  a  particular  time? 

Mr.  Payne.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  compares  the  average? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  average;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  chart  No.  1. 

The  Chairman.  This  covers  all  of  the  paper  produced  by  your 
company? 

Mr.  Payne.  This  covers  only  the  white  paper  produced  by  our 
companv. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  book  paper? 

Mr.  Payne.  Book  paper;  yes,  sir.  We  make  so  many  different 
^ades  of  other  characters  that  I  did  not  think  they  would  be  of 
mterest. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  wish  to  know. 

(See  chart  No.  1^ 

The  Chairman.  What  other  tables  have  you  made? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  no  other  tables  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to 
give  you,  if  it  is  of  interest,  the  production  of  all  grades  of  Dook  paper 
m  the  United  States  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  taken  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  calculated  that  at  830,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  that  calculation  from?  Is  this 
something  you  are  reading  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  reading  from  a  report  that  I  made  on  the  book 
division  at  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  .Ainerican  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  simply  referred  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  Which  annual  meeting? 

Mr.  Payne.  At  the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Held  recently  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  held  on  February  6. 

Mr.  Ryan.  This  year? 

Mr.  Payne.  This  year;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  figures  upon  which  that 
paper  was  based  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Many  of  the  figures  I  got  from  my  actual  knowledge 
of  what  miUs  were  producing,  and  where  I  was  in  doubt  I  wrote  for 
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information  or  saw  the  manufacturer  and  asked  him  about  how  much 
paper  he  had  made  the  previous  year,  and  told  him  I  was  getting  up 
my  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  would  like  to  make  some  inquiries  of 
you  concerning  that  report,  but  we  will  not  have  time  to  do  it  tonday. 
Can  you  wait  over  imtil  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Patkb.  My  report  is  here  in  full,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  put 
it  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  keep  it,  because  I  think  we  might 
want  to  make  some  inquiries  about  tnat.  Can  you  wait  over  until 
to-morrow  morning? 

Mr.  Patnb.  If  you  require  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  that.  The  committee 
will  adjourn  imtil  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday, 
May  21,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Selectt  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Thursday,  May  21, 1908. 

Committee  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  pre- 
siding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  0.  PAINE,  JB.— Continned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Paine,  I  think  you  stated  yesterday  that  you 
had  attended  various  meetings  of  different  sorts  and  that  you  were 
considered  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  statistician. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  compiled  any  statistics  relating 
to  the  trade  outside  of  that  of  your  own  special  firm? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  the  annual  report  that  I  have  made  in  that 
connection  is  the  report  that  I  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  which  report  has  been 

Eublished  in  the  American  Paper  Trade  Journal  and  which  I  have 
ere. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  produce  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  not  the  original  report,  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  exact  copy.  The  original  report  was  handed  in  to  the 
meeting  on  February  6.  This  is  taken  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
but  I  have  read  it  over  and  it  appears  to  be  an  exact  copy  without 
any  omission. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  it  to  be  correct  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  correct;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  was  the  orijjinal  report  compiled? 

Mr.  Paine.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  read  this  report  or  hand  it 
in,  you  will  notice  that  the  only  figures  that  I  give  are  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  all  grades  of  book  paper  in  the  United  States  for 
1907,  which  I  estimated  at  about  830,000  tons.  Now,  I  compiled 
those  figures  from  my  own  general  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  paper 

S reduced  by  the  different  mills.  Take,  for  example,  coated  paper. 
[y  own  company  does  not  manufacture  that,  and  so  I  asked  several 
coating  men  about  how  much  they  made  a  year,  and  I  made  up  the 
figure,  which  is  purely  an  estimate,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  fairly  accu- 
rate as  to  the  amount  of  paper  produced  in  the  vear  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  a  compilation  of  figures  based  upon  a 
man's  guess  is  one  thing,  although  it  might  be  correct,  and  a  com- 
pilation of  figures  based  upon  figures  obtamed  from  authentic  sources 
IS  quite  a  different  thing,  although  it  might  be  inaccurate.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  how  you  jgot  these  figures,  whether  this  is  just 
your  best  judgment  from  your  •knowledge  of  the  trade,  or  whether  it 
18  based  upon  staiistics  that  you  have  gotten  in  any  authentic  maimer  1 
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Mr.  Paine.  No;  it  is  from  my  best  judgment  based  upon  my 
knowledge  of  the  trade.     It  is  not  a  very  important 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  acquire  that  judgment,  and  how  do 
you  know  the  amount  of  paper  some  other  company  is  manufacturing? 
We  have  not  discovered  that,  though  most  of  tne  manufacturers  seem 
to  have  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  Paine.  In  the  first  place,  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  prints  a 
directory  in  which  they  give  the  number  of  machines  and  the  inches 
of  wire  that  each  mill  is  operating.  Sometimes  the  production  of  a 
mill  is  overestimated  and  sometimes  it  is  underestimated  in  Lock- 
wood's  Directory. 

The  Chaibman.  What  that  gives  is  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  not  the 
production. 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  it  gives  the  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Tefl  us  how  you  got  the  figures,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Paine.  These  figures — haven  1 1  answered  that  question? 

The  Chairman.  Wen,  not  to  my  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  will  be  pleased  to  try  again,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  how  much  paper  some  other 
company  is  making?  How  can  you  tell  that  in  order  to  make  an 
estimate? 

Mr.  Paine.  WeU,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  receive  information? 

Mr.  Paine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  know.  It  is  more  or  less 
guesswork,  but  I  consider  it  very  close.  I  have  been  in  this  business 
twenty-three  years,  and  I  am  pretty  well  posted  as  to  the  amount  of 

Eaper  that  is  made.  I  know  that  a  mill  is  rated  as  a  60-ton  mill  in 
lockwood's  Directory,  but  I  might,  in  looking  over  the  mill,  decide 
to  rate  it  as  a  65-ton  mill  through  my  knowledge  of  the  business. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  after  you  have  been  studying  it  for 
twenty-three  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that;  but  after 
studying  it  for  about  twenty- three  days  you  are  the  first  witness 
that  we  have  discovered  who  is  willing  to  make  some  sort  of  a  state- 
ment about  what  somebodv  else  has  produced. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  am  probably  the  first  witness  who  is  purely  in  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business,  where  I  have  been  brought  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturing  end  is  not  the  statistical  end. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  that  is  the  statistical  end  of  the  business;  it 
ought  to  be.     It  is  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  suppose  that  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  business  dealt  with  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  product  and  that 
the  statistical  end  would  deal  with  the  demand  and  supply. 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Mann,  in  our  business — it  is  not  like  the  news  busi- 
ness. As  I  stated  yesterday,  we  make  a  great  variety  of  paper,  a 
great  many  different  grades;  and  even  though  they  may  consist  of 
the  same  stock  from  the  same  original  source,  yet  by  treatment,  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  treatment,  there  is  produced  different  characters 
of  paper.  One  sheet  of  a  certain  kind  of  paper  may  cost  the  mill  40 
cents  a  pound,  while  another  pound  may  cost  but  6  cents  a  pound; 
and  in  order  to  determine  at  what  price  this  paper  shall  be  sold  it  is 
necessary  that  the  manufacturer  m.  charge  shall  keep  the  selling 
department  constantly  informed  as  to  the  manufacturing  cost,  because 
our  price  does  not  run  uniform,  as  it  would  with  a  staple  article.    We 
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sell  some  papers  at  3}  cents/  other  papers  at  6  cents  a  pound;  it 
Taries. 

The  Chairman.  On  picking  up  the  Post  Directory,  and  taking  it 
at  random,  here  is  the  Contocook  Valley  Paper  Company,  H.  A.  Emer- 
son, presiaent,  and  treasurer,  a  mill  makmg  booK  and  card,  6,000 
pounds,  twenty-four  hours.  How  do  you  estimate,  or  upon  what 
source  of  information  do  you  figure,  the  amount  of  book  paper  that 
that  concern  makes,  or  made  in  1907 1 

Mr.  Paine.  I  should  take  that  directory  report  as  about  right. 
We  endeavored  to  get  at  one  time — I  beheve  the  association  did — a 
report  from  each  mill  as  to  how  much  paper  they  made.  I  did  not 
myBeU  make  that  attempt,  but  I  think  Mr.  Chable  did.  I  know 
that  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  association  when  it  was  suggested 
that  we  tabulate  those  figures.  I  believe  Mr.  Chable  undertook  to 
secure  a  report  from  each  mill  as  to  how  much  paper  they  produced 
during  the  year,  in  pounds,  and  I  might  refer  you  to  him;  but  I  do 
not  think  he  was  successful. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  discovered  that,  but  you  were 
successful? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  told  you  how  I  was  successful.  I  made  in  my 
report  what  I  considered  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
book  paper  produced  in  1907,  but  that  might  be  3,  4,  or  6  per  cent  out 
of  the  way  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  could  you  have  discovered  that  without  com- 
munication with  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  but  I  consider  that  sufficiently  close,  and  I  did 
so  consider  it  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Without  consultation  with  the  people;  without 
inquiry  of  the  people  who  made  the  paper? 

Mr.  Faine.  i^es.  If  it  had  not  been  a  tremendous  undertaking, 
I  should  have  inouired,  if  I  had  had  time — ^I  should  have  written  to 
every  mill  and  asKed  them  to  give  me  the  information. 

^  The  Chairman.  From  time  to  time  as  you  met  these  mill  owners 
did  you  make  inquiry  for  statistical  purposes  about  the  amount  of 
book  paper  they  were  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  yes;  I  very  often  discussed  that  with  paper 
manufacturers,  as  to  how  much  they  were  making  with  wire  on  a 
certain  weight  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  At  these  various  meetings  which  you  say  you 
attended^  would  you  make  inquiry  there  so  as  to  obtain  the  correct 
information? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  I  alwajs  did  so  when  I  had  the  opportimity;  in 
fact,  I  never  talked  anythmg  but  paper  with  the  paper  men — of  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  busmess,  the  condition  of  the  trade,  and  the  econ- 
omies in  the  manufacture  oi  paper — saving  the  wastes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  book-paper  concern,  and  where 
is  it  located? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  They 
have  mills  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.;  at  Luke,  Md.;  at  Tyrone,  Pa.; 
Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.;  WilHamsburg,  Pa.,  and  Davis,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  are  the  miUs  represented  by  Mr.  Luke  yes- 
terday? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  large  concerns  are  there? 
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Mr.  Paine.  There  is  the  Oxford  Paper  Company,  in  Maine;  there 
is  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company;  the  Eamberly  &  Clark, 
of  Wisconsin;  the  Bryant  Paper  Company,  of  Kalamazoo;  the  Jessup 
&  Moore  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Jesse  Martin  &  Sons;  the 
Crocker,  Bnrbank  &  Co.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  Champion  Paper  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio;  the 
Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Everett,  Wash. — and  I  have 
not  mentioned  all  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Kimberly  &  Clark  Company;  that  is  one 
you  mentioned.  Are  you  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  book  paper 
which  they  manufacture,  or  were  you  able  to  estimate  that  from  any 
sort  of  authentic  information? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  I  took  the  Lockwood's  Directory  in  estimating 
for  my  report  there  on  Kimberly  &  Clark.  I  have  forgotten  now;  I 
could  not  tell  you  offhand  just  what  they  produce;  I  would  have  to 
look  it  up.     They  have  a  number  of  mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  they  make  pulp,  envelope,  label, 
tabulating,  writing,  and  railroad  manila  paper,  and  the  total  capacity, 
as  stated  m  the  Post  Directory,  is  90,000  pounds  per  day.  How  would 
you  arrive  at^an  estimate  or  the  amount  of  book  paper  which  they 
produce  unless  you  obtained  it  from  them? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  railroad  manila  and  the  envelope  paper,  the  grade 
that  they  make,  would  be  classed  as  a  book  grade. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  compute  that  all  as  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  should  not  be  done  if  you  were  getting 
down  to  the 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Paine.  In  my  estimate  I  did;  yes,  sir;  but  those  papers  are 
similar.  Some  envelope  papers  are  hard,  sized  book  paper,  until  you 
get  into  the  costly  envelope  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  3^ou  know  that  they  were  running  to 
their  full  capacity? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  am  pretty  well  posted  on  that  point  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  meetings  often  enough  to  keep  pretty 
well  posted  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  At  the^e  meetings  would  the  amount  and  whether 
they  were  running  full  or  not  be  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  What  meetings  did  you  have  last  year,  Mr.  Paine, 
that  you  remember? 

Mr.  Paine.  You  mean  meetings  that  I  attended? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  I  think  I  attended  a  half  a  dozen  meetings  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  first  one,  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Paine.  You  mean  what  the  meeting  was? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  it  was  a  meeting  of  paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  it  held? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  it  was  held  in  New  York,  one  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  I  think  there  were  two  meetings  that  I  attendea  in  Chicago. 

'the  Chairman.  This  one  that  was  held  in  New  York;  when  was 
that  held? 
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Mr.  Painb.  I  think  there  was  a  meeting  held  there  last  month. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  meeting  held  there  in  1907 1 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  held,  do  you  remember,  what  part 
of  the  year? 

Mr.  i^AiNE.  No;  I  don't  remember.  There  were  regular  meetings 
held  there  during  the  year  at  different  times;  possibly  every  other 
month  or  every  third  month  there  were  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Regular  meetings  of  what) 

Mr.  Paine.  Paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Not  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  not  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Regular  meetings  of  what  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  paper  manufacturers  making  the  grades  of  paper 
we  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an  association,  a  membership,  that 
called  regular  meetings! 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  have  regular  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  meant  by  regular  meetings — ^in  that  respect  we  did 
have  regular  meetings.  We  would  adjourn  a  meeting  to  five  or  six 
weeks  aiter  a  certain  meeting  and  then  we  would  decide  on  the  date  at 
that  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  secretary  to  notify  you? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  we  nad  a  man  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary who  sent  out  the  notices. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  secretary? 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Bush. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  employed  by  the  association? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  simply  a  paper  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  paper  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  is  he  connected  with? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  meetings  were  to  be  held,  would  he 
send  notices  to  persons  interested? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  meetings  held  about  every  other  month, 
you  say? 

Mr.  rAiNB.  Every  other  month  or  oftener;  I  don't  remember  ex- 
actlv.     I  did  not  attend  all  of  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  usually  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  usually  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  about  the  middle  of  last 
summer  which  you  attended? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  probably;  I  don't  remember  exactly  when  we 
had  it. 

The  Chairbcan.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  any  of  the  meetings 
which  you  attended) 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  one  of  them;  when  it  was,  and  what 
took  place. 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  we  discussed  the  general  conditions  of  the  trade, 
and  various  members  made  reports;  we  discussed  the  conditions  oi 
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labor,  the  supply  and  demand,  and  everything  pertaining  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  our  business. 

The  Chaikman.  Discussed  the  increased  cost  of  labor  I 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  The  increased  cost  of  material? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  fact  that  the  business  was  not  as  profit- 
able as  it  ought  to  bet 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  such  a  meeting  as  that  held,  or  was  that 
the  usual  discussion? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  that  covers  about  every  meeting  that  we  have 
held. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  knew  that,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  we  all  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  each  other  what  each  one  knew,  or  did 
you  devise  ways  and  means  of  making  arrangements 

Mr.  Paine.  1  can  tell  you  of  a  good  deal  of  work  that  I  did  at  these 
meetings,  speaking  for  myself.  We  discussed  the  export  business, 
what  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  exporting  our  paper,  and  I 
was  requested  to  look  into  it.  I  tried  at  various  times — tnat  is,  my 
company  had  tried — to  export  book  papers,  but  we  had  never  been 
very  successful  on  account  of  the  competition  with  Germany.  The 
Germans  produce  a  book  paper  from  ground  wood,  that  is  the  book 
paper  contains  a  coated  sheet  containing  50  per  cent  of  ground  wood, 
something  that  is  not  done  in  this  country  at  all;  and  they  do  it  by 
a  very  careful  treatment  of  this  mechanical  pulp.  It  enables  them 
to  sell  a  coated  paper  at  a  cent  and  a  half,  or  even  lower,  less  per 
pound  than  we  can  produce  it  for  in  this  country.  And  tney  have 
taken  and  hold  a  large  amount  of  South  American  trade.  We  have 
tried  to  secure  business  down  there,  we  have  secured  some,  but  we 
are  always  face  to  face  with  that  kind  of  competition,  and  it  has 
resulted  disastrously,  that  is,  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  any 
money  at  it,  and  we  nave  riven  it  up.  Occasionally  we  have  secured 
an  order  there  which  we  nave  only  been  able  to  hold  a  short  time. 
The  same  thing  exists  in  England. 

The  labor  required  in  our  mdustry,  the  amount  of  it,  is  very  much 
more  than  that  required  in  making  news  paper.  We  have  to  put  a 
great  deal  more  labor  on  our  paper.  The  higher  up  you  go  in  the 
grading  of  paper  the  more  labor  there  is  required.  We  simply  can 
not  compete  with  England,  excepting  possibly  during  brief  periods. 
We  have  shipped  some  paper  over  there  when  there  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  paper  there,  and  when  their  prices  have  advanced,  but  just  as  soon 
as  normal  conditions  are  restored  we  are  forced  out  of  the  EngUsh 
market.  You  can  see  on  the  record  what  we  pay  machine  tenders — 
$4  to  $4.50  a  day.  England  pays  less  than  half.  Germany  pays  about 
one-third^  or  less,  and  it  is  the  same  way  all  through  those  countries. 
They  are  importing  to-day  wrapping  paper — special  wrapping  papers — 
I  do  not  make  any  cheap  wrappmg  papers — and  they  are  paying  duty 
on  it  and  underselling  me,  talang  mv  trade  away;  m  New  York  City 
that  is  what  we  are  up  against.  The  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  is 
somewheres  around  20  cents— 19  cents.  I  would  like  to  have 
verified  that,  but  I  left  so  suddenly  that  I  could  not  get  the  freight 
rate;  but  I  believe  there  has  been  a  recent  freight  rate  put  in  force 
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that  has  been  testified  to  here  within  a  day  or  two.  Now,  our  freight 
rate  to  New  York  City  is  13  cents,  so  we  have  the  advanti^e  of  6  cents 
a  hundred  pounds.  JBut  what  does  that  amount  tot  They  can  ship 
paper  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  as  cheap — within  6  cente  a  hun- 
dred poimds — as  we  can  ship  it  from  our  Johnsonburg  mill  in  Femi- 
vania;  and  with  labor  at  less  than  half,  and  with  everything  else, 
excepting  with  a  few  miUs,  cheaper  tha^  ours,  we  simply  c^  not 
compete  with  them  in  their  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  did  you  have  meetings  every  few  weeks 
in  order  to  discuss  the  question  of  exporting  book  paper,  knowing 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  we  are  constantly  looking  into  it.  One  of  our 
members  reported  that  he  had  been  trying  to  export  paper  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  tnat  he  had  been  trying  to  open  the  market  to  show  them 
what  the  American  goods  were,  because  it  is  our  opinion  that  in  Aus- 
tralia our  papers  are  really  better  than  the  German  papers,  because 
we  do  not  use  groimd  wood  in  their  manufacture.  We  use  the  chem- 
ical fiber.  That  was  one  of  the  points  we  discussed.  Another  point 
we  discussed  at  our  meetings  was, the  labor  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  said  about  the  labor  question? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  question  of  three  shifts  and  two  shifts  was  dis- 
cussed. Most  of  the  book  mills  are  running  on  two  shifts.  The 
news  mills,  most  of  them,  have  gone  on  three  shifts.  And  it  has  been 
a  veiy  serious  matter  with  the  book  mills  to  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  this  three-shift  problem.  The  labor  constantly 
mounting  in  cost,  and  with  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
if  three  shifts  in  the  manufacturing  end  were  installed,  it  was  a  very 
serious  problem,  not  only  for  the  paper  manufacturer,  but  for  the 
consumer  of  paper.  We  went  into  the  question  of  profit  sharing. 
We  have  a  system  of  profit  sharing — that  is,  a  bonus  system — in 
two  of  our  mills  that  we  are  trying  out,  and  some  of  the  other  mills 
have  it  in  force. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Profit  sharing  with  employees? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  we  call  it  profit  sharing,  but  as  a  general 
thing  it  is  a  bonus  system  based  upon  production.  It  runs  all  through 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that,  what  proportion  is 
divided  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  baven't  any  figures  that  I  can  submit  at  this  time. 
We  started  with  one  of  our  mills  about  five  months  ago,  I  think,  and 
the  others  about  two  months  ago.  The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  have  had  it  in  some  of  their  mills  for  a  year  and  a 
hall  or  two  years,  and  they  would  be  better  qualified  to  give  you  infor- 
mation than  I.  It  is  not  in  all  parts  of  our  mills,  but  in  one  mill  we 
put  it  through  the  entire  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  distribute  any  money  through  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  a  little. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  often  do  you  distribute  it  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Every  pay  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  proportion  of  the  weekly  wages  do  you  con- 
tribute? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  I  could  not  answer  now.  I  could  give  you  the 
information,  but  I  couldn't  give  it  to  you  now. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Tour  book  mills  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  are  on 
the  two-tour  system  now? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  many  hours  a  week  do  they  run? 

Mr.  Paine.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  had  these  meetings,  you  agreed  that 
labor  was  likely  to  make  you  trouble  unless  you  adopted  the  three- 
tour  system  in  place  of  the  two-tour  system,  which  would  bring  about 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  as  materiels  were 
advancing  in  price,  you  felt  that  you  were  right  up  against  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  did  feel  that  I  was  up  against  it  nard. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  only  one  remedy,  and  that  was  an 
increase  of  price  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  the  way  I  felt;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  all  of  them  felt? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  a  good  many  of  them  talked  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  the  general  talk  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  didn't  talk  with  every  member,  and  I  could 
not  say  positively,  but  I  think  they  all  felt  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  formal  meeting,  and  did  you  have 
a  presiding  officer? 

Mr.  Paine.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do,  just  chin,  to  use  that  expres- 
sion; talk  around  the  corridors  of  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Pain£.  I  think  that  applies;  we  did  chin,  chin  most  of  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  In  i^d  corridors  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  we  chinned  in  a  room  in  which  we  met,  and  then 
we  would  take  supper,  or  lunch,  afterwards;  if  we  met  in  the  after- 
noon we  would  take  limch,  and  if  in  the  evening,  then  we  would  have 
dinner. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  anybody  talk  about  the  business,  talk 
to  the  crowd  that  was  there? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  I  addressed  the  crowd  on  many  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of  a  formal 
meeting. 

Mr.  rAiNE.  Why,  sometimes  I  presided  myself,  and  sometimes 
other  members  presided.     We  had  no  regular  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  well,  was  it  not  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  at  the  meetings  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  increase  the  seUing  price  of  paper  as  long  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction had  increased  so  much,  and  was  likely  to  increase  more? 

Mr.  Paine,  I  can  only  give  my  own  opinion  upon  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  it  was  the  consensus  of  opmion,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  among  paper  manufacturers  that  the  only  thing,  the 
only  salvation,  for  the  book-paper  maker  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
his  Ws. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  that  so  stated  by  the  different  members 
there? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  stated  it,  and  some  others  stated  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  remember  what  you  said  to  them,  and 
you  do  not  remember  anything  they  said  to  you?  That  is  a  very 
common  practice  on  the  part  of  speakers. 
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Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  wish  to  misquote  anybody,  but  I  should  say, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say,  that  more  than  one  paper  manufacturer  has 
ui^d  upon  me  the  necessity  of  my  companies  advancing  the  prices 
on  certam  grades  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  more  than  one  manufacturer  at  these  meet- 
ings urge  upon  the  meeting  the  necessity? 

Mr.  rAiNE.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Men  were  passing  in  and  out; 
some  paper  manufacturers  were  there  and  some  were  outside.  Some 
did  not  attend,  and  some  skipped  two  or  three  meetings.  Men  that 
live  out  West  do  not  get  here  very  often,  and  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  there  a  general  understanding  there  that 
you  would  have  to  advance  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  was  my  imderstanding,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  from  mv  own  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  making  paper  under 
these  conditions  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  now. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  there  a  general  agreement  there  that  each 
one  would  advance  the  price? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  there  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Here  you  met,  talked  it  over,  went  right  up  to  the 
point,  and  there  you  stopped? 

Mr.  Paine.  There  was  no  agreement,  so  we  stopped,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  could  not  advance  the  price  of  book 
paper  if  the  other  concerns  there  did  not  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  no,  I  did  not  know  that,  and  I  very  often  advanced 
my  price.     I  am  selling  one  grade  of  paper  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 

r)und  above  any  other  paper  of  similar  grade  on  the  market,  and  if 
can  not  sell  it  at  that  price  I  am  goin^  to  quit  making  it. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  advance  tne  price  of  that  grade  of  paper 
and  sell  it  for  three-quarters  of  a  cent  above  another  similar  grade? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  no,  there  would  be  a  point  of  course  when  the  dif- 
ference would  be  sojgreat  that  I  could  not  dispose  of  mv  product. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  you  could  get  together  every  kind 
of  manufacturer  of  book  paper  in  New  York,  at  your  office,  and  arbi- 
trarily advance  the  price  oi  your  paper  if  they  did  not  advance  the 
price  of  their  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  What  grade  of  paper  do  you  refer  to? 

The  Chairman.  Any  erade  of  paper. 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  grades,  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Grades  that  are  in  competition? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  all  grades  are  in  competition. 

ifr.  Ryan.  You  say  that  you  can  raise  the  price  of  some  grades 
arbitrarily. 

Mr.  Paine.  What  do  you  mean  by  "arbitrarily?" 

Mr.  Ryan.  Just  raise  the  price  and  sell  your  paper  without  any- 
bodv  else  raising;  it. 

Mp.  Paine.  Yes,  I  have  done  that  over  and  over  again — that  is, 
my  company  has  done  it.  I  didn't  raise  the  price  of  paper  as  a  rule, 
but  my  company  raised  the  price,  and  they  consult  me  as  to  the  cost 
of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  that  that  can  be  done  in  some  grades? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wliat  is  it  that  is  peculiar  about  some  grades  that  you 
can  do  it  with  them  and  not  with  others? 
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Mr.  Paine.  For  example,  in  the  deckle  book  papers,  we  raised  the 
price.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  there  was  not  any  profit  in  it  at 
the  price,  so  we  raised  the  price. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  you  get  business? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  got  some  business. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  your  orders  fall  off 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  a  spasmodic  business  anyhow,  and  I  think  they 
have  fallen  off,  because  all  of  our  business  has  fallen  off — ^fallen  on 
seriously  since  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  us,  Mr.  Paine,  that  at  these  meet- 
ings which  you  say  were  regularly  called  of  the  book-paper  manu- 
facturers to  discuss  trade  conditions  and  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, that  there  was  no  understanding  reached  that  the  price  of 
paper  should  be  put  up? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  know  of  no  understanding.  We  had  none  with  any 
other  concern.     I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  the  question  discussed  at  these  meetings 
that  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  it  was  illegal  to  enter  into  any 
formed  contract  to  advance  prices?  Was  not  that  identical  matter 
talked  about  at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  may  have  been;  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  don't  you  remember  anything  said  about 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  that  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  ever  since  it  began  to  be  talked  about.  I  do  not  remember 
its  being  mentioned  especially  at  these  meetings,  but  certainly  it  has 
been  mentioned  very  oiten  by  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman,  was  not  the  distinct  statement  made  at  these 
meetings,  that  you  did  not  propose  to  get  yourselves  in  a  position 
where  you  coula  be  prosecuted  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law? 

Mr.  rAiNE.  I  don  t  know;  I  did  not  make  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  else  make  it — that  you 
would  have  to  be  careful? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  heard  that  statement 
made  at  one  of  our  meetings,  out  I  have  heard  manufacturers  make 
that  statement  over  and  over  again.  They  have  discussed  the  law  as 
applying  very  heavily  on  paper  manufacturers. 

The  &  AIRMAN.  Didn't  you  hear  some  of  the  people  at  those 
meetings  say  something  to  this  effect:  Remember,  that  while  we 
can  not  form  an  agreement,  because  we  can  not  violate  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law,  yet  we  can  aU  put  up  our  prices  about  so  much? 

Mr.  Paine.  1  don't  rememoer  anything  of  that  kind;  I  may  have 
heard  it,  but  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  would  not  be  Ukely 
to  entirely  escape  your  recollection.  That  is  what  you  were  there 
for,  undoubtedly,  to  endeavor  to  protect  your  interests. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  met  paper  manufacturers 
ever  since  I  have  teen  in  this  business — twenty-three  years.  I  meet 
them  nearly  every  day,  and  I  never  fail,  if  they  are  friends  of  mine, 
or  men  witn  whom  I  can  talk  and  discuss  my  business,  to  discuss  it  on 
every  occasion.  I  can  not  remember  just  what  was  stated  at  these 
meetings  or  outside  of  meetings.  I  am  discussing  these  Questions  all 
the  time.  I  have  discussed  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  and  everything 
else  that  is  appUcable  to  our  business. 
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*  The  Chaibman.  But  you  are  connected  with  the  manufacturing  end 
of  the  business;  I  take  it  your  end  of  the  business  is  to  produce,  not 
to  seU. 

Mr.  Paine.  No  :  I  don't  sell.  I  never  sold  a  pound  of  news  paper 
in  my  life.  And  I  don't  think  that  I  have  ever  really  sold  any  book 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  ordinarily  call  together  the  manu- 
facturing end  of  industries  m  relation  to  the  mcreased  cost  of  produc- 
tion where  such  increases  come  from  ordinary,  natural  causes.  Did 
not  you  people  meet  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  among 
yourselves  how  much  the  increased  cost  of  production  was,  so  as  to 
advise  your  companies  how  much  the  increased  price  ought  to  bet 

Mr.  rAiNE.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  could  not  state; 
I  am  unable  to  state.  That  might  have  been  the  motive  of  some 
members,  but  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  not  one  of  the  objects  of  producing  your 
statistics  before  your  association? 

Mr.  Paine.  Do  you  mean  my  object? 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  objects  of  producing  them,  or  was  that 
purely  voluntary  on  your  partt 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  some  of  the  matters  that  were  discussed  were  of 
great  interest  to  me  as  a  manufacturer.  Other  subjects  were  brought 
out  by  me  to  enlighten  other  manufacturers  that  1  thought  ought  to 
be  eniL^htened  in  regard  to  manufacturing.  Take,  for  example,  the 
waste  from  the  mills.  I  have  arranged  now  to  interchange  with  one 
or  two  mills  the  reports  of  our  waste  that  pass  away  from  the  mills 
in  the  white  waters  and  waste  liquors.  The  Oermans  are  ahead  of 
us  in  that  regard.  Then  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  by- 
product has  come  up.  That  is  quite  a  problem  that  we  are  facing 
now.  We  were  the  people  who  mstallea  the  multiple-effect  evapo- 
rations in  this  country,  and  that  system  is  adopted  by  most  of  the 
mills. 

Mr.  Rtan.  That  is  a  saving  device? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  saving  device;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  season  of  1907  was  there  an  active 
demand  for  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  times  there  was. 

The  Chairbcan.  Was  there  as  much  in  that  line  as  there  was  in  the 
news-paper  line? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  know  from  what  I  hear.  I 
heard  at  one  time — ^I  don't  know — I  don't  think  the  demand  was 
quite  as  great  for  book  at  any  time  as  for  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  nave  any  trouble  m  supplying  the  d^ 
mand  upon  your  company? 

Mr.  Paine.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  capacity  was  more  than  the  demand? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  was  equal  to  the  demand  we  got. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  generally  in  the  trade? 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  mills  were  very  full  of  orders  at  certain  times, 
and  others  were  not  (mite  so  full. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  mills  run  full  time  all  the  year? 

Mi  Paine.  1907 — ^no,  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  shut  down? 
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Mr.  Paine.  We  had  one  Tnill  down  in  the  summer  and  fall,  as  I 
remember  it,  and  we  reset  our  large  main  driving  engine 

The  Chairman.  But  ordinary  dianges  of  that  soH  of  course  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  raise.  Why  was  the  mill  that  you  refer  to 
shut  downt 

Mr.  Paine.  Lack  of  orders  most  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  face  of  that  you  put  up  the  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  No  ;  I  do  not  think — I  do  not  remember  exactly.  We 
did  not  have  any  serious  shut-downs  imtil  the  panic  struck  the 
country. 

Mr.  Kyan.  What  do  you  call  "serious  shut-downs?" 

Mr.  Paine.  I  mean  that  we  might  have  a  day  when  we  might  have 
two  machines  down;  that  is,  they  might  have  run  out  of  orders  on 
Friday,  and  we  would  decide  not  to  start  up  imtil  Monday,  or  we  may 
run  on  contracts  or  anticipation,  or  sometning  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  were  somewhat  in  error  in  saying  that 
one  of  vour  mills  was  shut  down  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  l^AiNE.  No;  I  say  we  were  down  in  the  summer — I  have  not 
contradicted  that  statement,  have  I? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  have 
any  serious  shut-down  until  after  the  panic. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  sav  that  the  bulk  of  the  shut-downs  were,  I  think, 
after  the  middle  of  October,  but  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  record 
in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  mill  shut  down  in  the  summer  time 
for? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  reset  our  CorUss  engine,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  another  mill. 

Mr.  Paine.  We  only  had  one  down;  the  Lock  Haven  ran  full  and 
the  Champlain  ran  full. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  on  accoimt  of  lack  of  orders? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  did  shut  down  on  account  of  lack  of 
orders? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  still  raised  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  we  did  not  raise  the  price  of  paper  then. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  time  that  you  oegan  to  be  short 
on  orders? 

Mr.  Paine.  During  the  dull  summer  season,  and  some  period  in  the 
spring  when  we  were  a  little  short;  we  lost  some  of  our  large  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  you  marked  up  the  price  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  I  will  have  to  refer  to  this  report.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  when  paper  showed  a  material  advance.  1  think  it  started 
up  in  the  fall  of  1906 — I  think  it  did.  The  dull  season  in  the  book- 
paper  business  is  in  the  sununer  time,  and  then  the  trade  resumes 
m  the  fall,  and  that  is  always  a  time  when  prices  stiffen. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  nave  a  meeting  of  the  book-paper  manu- 
facturers in  November,  1906? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  November — ^I  couldn't  say.  We  may  have  had; 
I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  had  some  interchange  of 
statistics  with  reference  to  white  waste  and  by-products.  Can  you 
give  us  those  statistics? 
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Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  can  not  give  them  to  you  now.  They  are  m  the 
process  of  completion.  I  have  got  records  in  New  York  that  I  could 
submit;  just  percentages  of  wastes. 

The  Chairman.  W31,  it  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  a  universal  investigation. 
It  is  generally  staited  by  two  or  three  mills  comparing  results. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  that  information  because  you 
think  it  will  be  of  some  value? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  give  it  more  value  by  putting  it 
in  our  record. 

Mr.  Paine.  When  it  is  completed,  I  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  what  you  nave? 

Mr.  Paine,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  public. 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  don't  know — I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  public. 

The  Chairman.  You  intend  to  publish  it  among  yourselves,  and 
we  are  trying  to  learn  the  paper  business. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  understana  you  want  my  report  on  waste  and  on  by- 
products? 

The  Chairman,  You  said  that  you  were  collecting  information 
from  other  mills  on  the  subject  of  white  waste  and  by-products. 

Mr.  Paine.  White  waste  water;  I  mean  white  waste  water.  Now, 
I  am  also  looking  into  the  relative  values  of  different  grades  of  coal. 
Would  you  like  that? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  no;  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Paine.  The  disposition  of  by-products — I  have  that  matter  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  went  into  that  very  thoroughly  with  Marshall  O. 
Leighton.  I  think  he  was  in  the  Agricultural  Department  here. 
He  made  a  report — ^you  have  that  on  record  here;  he  spent  six 
months  at  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  by-products  of  a  paper  mill  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  black  ash,  after  it  is  leached.  jBlack  ash  is  incin- 
erated gum.  The  waste  lime,  the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  called  bicaustic 
lime;  to  make  caustic  soda  with  lime.  And  we  have  a  by-product  of 
lime  slug.  If  that  fuel  can  be  procured,  a  system  can  be  established 
whereby  the  lime  can  be  made  caustic  again  by  rebuming,  and  there 
is  a  savmg.  Then  there  is  another  by-product,  sulphite  liquor.  The 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  I  think,  have  spent  1300,000 
trying  to  get 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  take  the  place  of  ordinary  liquor 
in  the  prohibition  States,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir.  1  have  been  there,  and  they  are  still  experi- 
menting. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  ordinary  liquor  is  nearly  as  strong  as 
sulphurous  acid? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  kind  they  have  in  Chicago,  but  not  in  the 
prohibition  Stat-es. 

Mr.  Paine.  We  have  made  considerable  headway  in  all  of  those 
directions,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  trade. 
We  taJke  a  very  broad  view  of  our  business.    We  discovered — that  is, 
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we  controlled — the  multiple-effect  evaporator.  In  one  mill  where  I 
was  employed  as  foreman  we  had  60  men  on  the  furnaces  for  coyering 
that,  and  we  reduced  that  force  to  two  men  with  the  multiple-effect 
evaporator. 

Mr.  Ryan.  From  60  to  2  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  one  man  on  a  shift.  That  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  revolving  incinerator. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Tnose  two  men  worked  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
hours  a  week? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  there  any  other  business  in  the  town  in  which  you 
had  that  mill? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  yes;  tanneries  and  machine  shops. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  they  idl  work  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours 
a  week? 

Mr.  Paine.  Those  who  ran  double  shifts  I  presume  did.  The 
machine  shops  do  not  as  a  rule  run  double  shifts. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Sunday  included? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  do  not  run  Sunday  night;  no. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  motive  that  prompts  you  to  disclose 
these  economies  in  the  trade  to  other  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  we  beheve  that  we  can  secure  as  much  infor- 
mation from  our  competitors  as  we  can  give  them,  and  as  they  can 
secure  from  us  in  the  line  of  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  this  Agricultural  Department  man  whom 
you  said  was  at  the  mill  for  six  months,  did  he  make  a  public  report! 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  refer  us  to  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  can  send  you  several  copies. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  the  title  of  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  don't  remember  the  title. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man? 

Mr.  Paine.  Marshall  O.  Leighton,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  since  was  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  send  six  or  seven  copies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  it  been  the  practice  of  your  company 
to  disclose  the  economies  mat  are  manifest  to  all  your  competitors, 
or  to  all  members  of  your  association? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  you  will  excuse  me,  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that 
question  when  put  as  you  put  it.  It  sounds  as  though  we  were 
attempting  to  give  out  information  in  regard  to  our  business  that 
would  result  in  Keener  competition  to  the  injury  of  ourselves.  Now 
that  is  not  our  object  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Norris  has  very  properly  sub- 
mitted a  few  questions  to  us  along  certain  lines  that  Mr.  Stafford  will 
ask  you. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  book  branch  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  first  meeting  of  the  book  branch — ^why,  I  don't 
think  they  had  any  meeting  except  the  annual  meetings;  I  don't 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  first  annual  meeting  at  which  the 
book  and  paper  men  attended? 
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Mr.  Painb.  I  will  have  to  refer  that  to  the  records  there,  I  don't 
know.     I  think  twenty  years  ago;  as  old  as  the  association  is 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  records  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  the  records  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  I  presume  they  have  records,  although  I  have  never 
seen  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  would  those  records  be  kept  by  I 

Mr.  Paine.  The  secretary. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  is  the  secretary? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  present  Mr.  Chable,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  has  been  the  secretary,  and  who  was  the  sec- 
retary before  him? 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Adam  Luke. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  was  he  secretary? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  two  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  how  many  meetings  of  book  men 
each  year  during  the  last  six  years  you  have  attended  1 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  could  not  state;  I  don't  know;  but  a  good 
many. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  mee tineas  have  you  attended  this  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  This  year,  since  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  it  is  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  half  a  dozen  or  more. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  during  the  year  1906? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember,  but  possibly  as  many 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  during  1905? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  couldn't  answer  that  without  looking  it  over,  but 
possibly  as  many. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  they  at  stated  intervals? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  they  have  never  been  at  stated  intervals,  although 
sometimes  they  were  at  stated  intervals,  and  sometimes  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  they  held  in  conformance  to  the  practice 
which  you  have  stated,  that  the  meeting  would  adjourn  and  meet  at 
a  certam  stated  time  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Paine.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  all  the  meetings  in  1907 

Mr.  Paine.  They  were  not  so  much  meetings  as  they  were  gather- 
inOT. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  may  term  them  what  you  please. 

Mr.  Paine.  Mere  gatherings.  Sometimes  I  would  get  a  letter  if  I 
was  in  New  York,  or  a  letter  to  come  down.  I  would  call  on  two  or 
three  men  in  town,  and  we  would  dine  together  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  the  extent  of  the  gathering? 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  of  the  gatherings  were  like  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  some  more  formal? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  iu  some  of  them  we  would  get  a  good  many 
manufacturers  together. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  those  more  formal  meetings,  how  many  were 
present,  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  would  say  15  or  16  on  an  average,  maybe  not  quite 
so  many. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Were  notices  sent  out  to  these  respective  manu- 
facturers to  attend  these  formal  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes — ^well,  formal  meetings — ^no;  there  were  no  notices 
sent  out  to  attend  formal  meetings. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  did  so  many  manufacturers  come  to  meet  at 
the  so-called  formal  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  You  call  them  "formal  meetings,"  but  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  was  attempting  to  distinguish  between  meetings 
and  gatherings.  I  am  directing  jrour  attention  to  these  meetings 
which  were  other  than  pleasant  social  parties. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  an  answer  to  your  question;  I 
am  only  trying  to  answer  it  truthfully  and  properly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  question  that  at  all.  They  were  notified 
by  whom? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  Mr.  Biish  notified  them  generally,  but  I  think  I 
have  notified  some.     I  think  we  have  all  notified  them  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  did  you  come  to  notify  them? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  wanted  to  talk  over  the  situation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  were  notified  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember;  sometimes  three  or  four,  if  there 
were  three  or  four  in  town. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  referring  to  these  more  stated  meetings,  at 
which  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  book  paper  attended. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  never  sent  out  any  notifications  for  those. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  others  have  sent  them  out? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  so? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  have  gotten  several  notices;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  signed  the  notice? 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Bush,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  wStafford.  What  position  did  he  occupy? 

Mr.  Paine.  He  was  the  treasurer,  I  think,  of  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company;  I  think  the  treasurer;  he  is  an  officer  of  that 
company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  proportion  of  the  output  of  book  pap^  is 
represented  by  those  who  are  members  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  very  small  part.  I  believe 
there  are  a  good  many  book  manufacturers  that  are  not  members  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Mr.  Chable  can  give  you 
that  information,  1  think. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  is  directed  not  at  the  proportion  of 
members,  but  more  at  the  proportion  of  output  of  those  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  so  far  as  the 
book  paper  companies  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  they  produce  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  output? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  members  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know.     I  could  guess  at  it,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  would  be  your  guess? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  should  think  they  produce  more  than  one-half. 
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Mr.  Staffobd.  Three-quarters! 

Mr.  Paine.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Staffoed.  Do  they  produce  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know.    I  could  not  get  it  down  as  fine  as  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  held  at  Chicago  in  the 
month  of  March  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember,  but  I  may  have  attended;  I  do  not 
remember,  really — ^March  last  year?    That  is  a  year  ago  last  March. 

Mr.  Stafford.  March,  1907. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember;  I  may  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Some  meetings  were  neld  in  Chicago  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  and  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  attended  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  attended  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  meetings  did  you  attend  that  were  held  in 
Chicago  last  year? 

Jir.  Paine.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  any  in  the  spring  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  Possibly;  I  think  I  may  have.  I  am  attending  so  many 
meetings  all  the  time  all  over  the  country  that  I  can  not  keep  track  of 
the  dates. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  prices  on  book  paper 
were  advanced  about  April  1  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  No  j  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  own  records.  I  think 
they  were  advancing — let  me  see,  April  1  of  last  year — ^I  think  prices 
were  advancing,  yes — ^ves,  I  think  they  were  advancing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  the  meetings  which  you  attended  in  Chicago,  was 
the  question  of  prices  considered  at  all? 

iir.  Paine.  Why,  yes;  I  think  so;  we  considered  prices,  talked 
prices.  I  never  fail  to  talk  prices,  whenever  I  get  a  chance,  except- 
mg  at  a  funeral.  I  step  there.  But  even  at  a  wedding,  if  I  meet 
a  fellow  manufacturer,  I  talk  prices,  and  tell  him  to  mark  up  his 
goods. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  in  the 
fall  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  the  fall  of  last  year — I  think,  probably, 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  whether  prices  advanced  shortly 
after  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  do  not  remember.  Prices  were  advanced,  and 
then  they  reached  a  sort  of  a  level,  and  sort  of  faltered  along  for  a 
while,  then  this  panic  struck  us,  and  they  have  been  declining  on 
some  grades,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  prices  were  advancing  in  the  fall  of  1907? 

Mr.  Paine.  On  some  grades;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Don't  you  know  that  the  prices  in  the  trade  were 
generally  advancing  and  that  there  was  more  or  less  of  uniformity 
m  the  advance  in  tne  price  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  always  the  case  with  an  advance  or  a  decline, 
but  we  make  such  a  variety  of  papers — it  is  not  like  news  paper,  one 
thing — we  make  so  many  varieties  of  paper  that  our  pnces  might 
advance  on  one  Une  and  decline  on  another. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  there  has  been  more  or  less  uniformity  in  the 
advance  of  prices  in  your  line  f 
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Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  uniformity  in 
the  advance  of  our  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  your  a^ociation  or  any  members  of  your 
association  notified  your  customers  that  the  old  practice  of  holding 
quotations  to  continue  until  notice  was  given  would  be  discontinued 
and  that  new  prices  could  only  be  fumisned  on  appUcation? 

Mr.  Paine.  Have  we  notified  customers)  I  could  not  answer  that 
question;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  your  company  as  to 
quoting  prices! 

Mr.  Paine.  We  generally  state  in  our  letter  how  long  our  quota- 
tion will  hold,  and  if  we  do  not  so  state — on  the  top  of  our  letter, 
printed  in  red,  it  is  stated  that  quotations  are  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  changed  your  practice  in  the  last  year  or 
two  as  to  the  method  of  living  quotations  to  customers? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  think  that  has  been  in  force  with  us  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  concert  as  a  result,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  any  of  the  meetings  or  gatherings,  to  send  out  notices  to 
customers  that  there  would  be  a  rise  in  prices  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  To  notify  them  that  there  would  be  a  rise  so  that  they 
could  put  their  orders  in  quick  at  prevailing  prices! 

Mr.  Stafford.  Without  regard  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  it, 
have  you  sent  out  such  notices  after  these  meetings  or  gatherings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  have  not  done  so.  My  salesmen  may  have  done  so. 
That  is  unfortunately  the  general  practice  of  trying  to  land  an  order. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  did  not  mean  you  individually,  of  course,  but  your 
company. 

Mr.  Paine.  Whether  the  company  ever  notified  the  trade  that 
there  was  going  to  be  an  advance  in  paper;  is  that  your  question? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  one  of  these 
meetings  or  gatherings. 

Mr.  Paine.  They  have  sent  out  such  letters,  always  sent  out  such 
letters,  but  it  would  be  an  inference  whether  it  resulted  from  any 
meeting;  I  could  not  answer  that  part  of  it;  but  we  have  sent  out 
such  letters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  other  companies  sent  out  like  letters,  giving 
like  quotations  to  the  trade? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  same  kind  of  a  notice  to  the  trade! 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know,  but  I  presume  they  have.  That  ia 
usually  their  custom.  That  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  we  have  to 
deal  with,  when  the  market  beg^ins  to  advance  on  paper,  to  control 
your  salesmen.     They  are  runniog  out  and  selling  you  out  at  low 

I)rices;  they  want  to  take  care  of  their  customers.  A  salesman  has  a 
ine  of  customers,  and  if  he  gets  an  idea  that  the  paper  is  going  to  be 
high,  if  he  sees  that  the  mills  are  getting  full  of  orders,  it  is  the  hardest 
thmg  to  prevent  him  from  giving  the  pointer  to  his  customers,  and 
tying  you  up  for  a  long  penod  at  a  low  price.  That  is  the  hardest 
thing  we  have  to  contend  with,  because  our  salesmen  generally — and 
I  do  not  desire  to  reflect  too  seriously  on  them — are  generally  the 
best  buyers  that  the  consumers  have. 
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Mr.  Statfobd.  Have  you  either  manifold  copies  of  any  circular 
letter,  or  anj  other  letter,  that  you  have  sent  out  notifying  the  trade 
of  increase  in  prices) 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  think  we  have  sent  out  any  circular  letter;  I  am 
positive  we  have  not — of  course,  we  write  them  letters:  we  try  to 
protect  our  customers  in  a  manner  that  I  have  just  stated. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  copies  of  any  letters  that  you  have  sent 
out  to  the  trade  notifying  them  that  there  will  be  increase  in  prices  1 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  we  have  copies  of  all  our  letters  that  we  write. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  New  York  City,  in 
November  last,  of  the  book-paper  manufacturers? 

3kfr.  Paine.  Well,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  answer  that  positively; 
I  don't  know.    I  may  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  in  the  fall  at  which 
the  question  was  considered  of  the  restriction  of  product  in  the  paper 
mills? 

Mr.  Paine,  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  subject  ever  considered  among  the  mem- 
bers at  any  meeting  that  you  attended  in  the  fall? 

Mr.  Paine.  As  to  restricting  production? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  that  question  of  production  and  overcrowding 
of  the  market  goes  right  along  with  the  price  of  paper  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  That  is  discussed  always.  In  my  annual  report,  made  in 
February,  1906,  which  I  had  here,  I  show  my  stand  on  that  question. 

The  CftfATRMAN.  Did  we  put  that  report  in  the  record,  the  one  you 
have  there? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Paine.  There  may  be  one  or  two  slight  errors  of  punctuation. 

The  Chair]£an.  That  is  all  right.    What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  February  6,  1908.     It  is  a  very  short  report, 

(Following  is  the  report  referred  to:) 

[PAper  Trade  JoanuU,  FebruAry  0, 1908.] 

The  President.  The  next  in  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the 
book  division  by  Vice-President  A.  G.  Paine,  jr. 

REPORT  OP  BOOK  DIVISION. 

Vice-President  A.  G.  Paine,  jr.,  then  read  the  following  report: 
Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  American  Paper  ana  Pulp  Association,  the  year 
1907  will  be  remembered  by  book-paper  manufacturers  as  one  of  the  most  important 
years  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  industry.  Conditions  and  problems  have 
arisen  which  have  not  onlv  caused  great  embarrassment  to  the  book-paper  manufac- 
turer, but  have  compelled  him  to  change  his  policy.  The  policy  which  has  been 
followed  for  several  years  prior  to  1907,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  the  method  which 
the  manufacturer  has  felt  forced  to  adopt  to  dispose  of  his  product,  has  kept  prices  at 
a  point  so  close  to  cost  as  to  make  this  branch  of  the  paper  business  unprofitable  to 
the  majority  engaged  in  it.  My  predecessors  have  ably  set  forth  these  facts  in  pre- 
vious r^rts.  As  George  T.  Kees  Ptatod  in  his  report  for  1905,  there  has  been  no 
rtandard  of  values  in  book  papers,  prices  being  made  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
fecture.  Book-paper  manufacturers  have  been  bears  on  the  market;  thoy  seem  to 
have  shut  their  eyes  to  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  raw  materials,  and 
have  contracted  to  deliver  their  pro(iuct  at  prices  which  could  not  be  remunerative 
unless  during  the  period  of  thoae  contracts  their  cost  of  making  could  be  reduced. 
In  view  of  wnat  has  taken  place  in  the  past  year,  it  is  hardly  neceasary  to  state  that 
•  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  not  occurred;  on  the  other  hand,  costs  have 
risen  to  the  highest  point  reached  in  years;  therefore  a  laiige  amount  of  book  paper 
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contracted  in  1906  for  use  in  1907  has  been  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  an  actual  loa 
to  the  producer. 

For  at  least  two  years  past  the  supplv  has  been  fully  equal  to  and  during  dull  perioda 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  In  the  earlv  part  of  1907  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  paper 
making  bore  so  heavilv  on  the  manufacturer  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  raise  nia 
selling  price  to  cover  that  advance,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  his  order  book,  and 
gradually  through  the  year  prices  rose  in  about  proportion  to  the  increasing  cost.  It 
has  been  assertcKl  that  the  buyers  of  paper  by  their  methods  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  unremunerative  prices  at  which  book  paper  has  been  sold,  but  I  maintain 
whatever  part  they  have  played  in  depressing  prices,  it  was  small  as  compared  with  that 
exercised  oy  the  manufocturers  themselves.  It  is  not  surprising  the  recent  advances, 
accompanied  with  the  pica  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  that  they  were  necessary, 
have  oeen  accepted  with  indignation  and  incredulity  bv  many  buyers.  These 
buyers  have  been  told  so  often  that  costs  have  increased,  only  to  see,  at  the  slightest 

Sressure,  a  decline  follow  in  the  selling  price;  they  can  not  be  expected  to  imme- 
iatelv  realize  what  is  only  too  painfully  apparent  to  the  manu&cturers,  namely, 
that  the  chief  constituent  of  book  paper,  wood,  has  become  a  scarce  article,  and  that 
the  high  prices  now  paid  for  it  will  be  still  further  increased.  From  a  few  users  of 
paper  who  are  aware  of  this  &u;t  the  cry  has  gone  forth  that  the  manufacturers  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  these  conditions.  It  is  alleged  they  have  butchered 
the  forests,  and  through  wasteful  methods  have  brought  hardship  upon  themselves 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  transfer  to  the  consumers.  These  critics  are  either 
ignorant  or  ignore  the  fact  mat  not  over  2  per  cent  of  the  annual  yield  of  our  forests 
goes  into  paper  of  all  grades,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  into  book,  an  amount  too  small 
to  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  annual  cut. 

To  the  economist,  who  is  not  eu^iged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  I  put  the  question: 
What  is  healthy  competition?  Does  it  mean  an  endeavor  to  eliminate  not  only  tlie 
weak  but  all  modem  mills  not  possessed  of  the  greatest  natural  advantages?  I  main- 
tain that  healthy  competition  should  create  selling  prices  which  will  yield  a  fair  return 
on  the  capitd  employed  in  the  majority  of  the  lx>ok  mills,  and  if  manufacturers  will 
only  keep  this  in  mind  and  decline  to  sell  their  goods  at  prices  below  such  figures, 
stability  will  be  given  to  the  market,  and  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer  will 
share  in  the  benents.  It  is  an  actual  injury  to  the  consumer  to  furnish  him  for  a  long 
period  with  paper,  or  any  otiher  commodity,  at  less  than  its  actual  cost  of  production, 
or  without  fair  profit  to  the  producer,  because  it  places  the  consumer's  businey  on  a 
false  basis,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  changed,  and  it  is  the  process  of  changing 
which  brings  embarrassment  to  the  producer  as  well  as  to  the  consumer. 

The  production  of  all  grades  of  book  paper  in  the  United  States  for  1907  was  about 
830,000  tons;  the  productive  capacity  was  increased  about  6}  per  cent;  however,  this 
increased  capacity  was  not  all  employed  during  the  year.  The  consumption  of  book 
paper  for  some  years  past  Las  been  increasiDg  at  the  rate  of  about  8  per  cent  per  annum; 
it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  capacitv  has  not  exceeded  m  1907  the 
increase  in  consumption  under  normal  conditions.  Manufacturers  have  only  to  wait 
until  normal  conditions  of  business  are  restored  to  secure  a  market  for  all  tne  goods 
they  can  produce.  In  the  meantime  it  is  better  not  to  make  paper  than  to  attempt 
to  force  it  on  the  market  at  ruinous  prices.  No  good  can  be  accomplished  by  this  latter 
method;  the  actual  consumption  of  paper  will  not  be  increased;  it  will  simply  result 
in  the  return  to  conditions  even  worse  than  those  which  have  existed  in  the  past. 
Woe  to  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  to  bring  back  those  conditions.  The  old  policy 
of  extermination  should  be  abandoned  forever-  it  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  results  have  been  disastrous  to  all  who  have  engag[ed  in  such  a  commercial  war. 
Mills  have  been  driven  into  bankruptcy,  only  to  be  acquired  by  fresh  capital  at  much 
less  than  their  original  cost,  and  by  such  means  have  oeen  enabled  to  enter  the  field 
again,  better  equipped  than  before,  to  wage  the  senseless  war  of  extermination.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  longevity  of  the  domesticated  cat  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  I  maintain 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  paper  mill  has  yet  to  be  determined.  It  may  pass  through 
failure  after  failure,  suffer  all  the  vicissitudes  known  to  the  industry,  and  yet  you  will 
find  it  operating  under  various  aliases,  perhaps  an  unprofitable  mass  of  junk,  but,  like 
the  brook,  it  nms  on  forever. 

If  any  of  the  statements  in  this  report  are  mere  platitudes  I  must  be  excused  for 
uttering  them,  inasmuch  as  the>r  are  of  vital  concern  to  all  manufacturers  of  book  paper, 
if  not  to  the  whole  industry.  Live  and  let  live  should  be  our  motto.  Fortunes  are  not 
made  by  cutting  prices,  and  for  our  own  good,  if  for  no  other  reason,  let  us  hesitate  to 
attack  our  neighbors,  lest  they  in  turn  attack  us,  when  the  inevitable  will  follow — a 
general  smash.  Each  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  trade,  and  no  more; 
if  he  seeks  to  get  more  there  may  be  several  ways  to  get  it,  but  only  one  way  to  hold  it, 
and  that  is  at  lees  than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Let  us  trust  in  these  enlightenea 
days  there  are  no  paper  makers  who  want  business  on  that  basis.  I  believe  a  change 
has  come  over  the  industry  and  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era. 
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The  Prssidekt.  Gentlemea,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  Vice-President  Paine. 
What  ifl  your  pleasure? 
Report  WB8  accepted. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  subject  was  considered  at  some  of  the 
meetinCT,  as  to  the  curtailing  of  the  outi)utt 

Mr.  rAiNE.  Not  in  the  sense  you  put  it;  no,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  sense  was  itf 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  think  I  reported  at  the  November  meeting 
that  I  had  some  machines  down  for  lack  of  orders;  I  think  I  stated 
that.  I  have  stated  it  right  along.  I  stated  it  even  to  my  customers 
who  came  in  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  the  subject  of  discontinuing  the  machines  dur- 
ing the  hoUday  season  broached  or  considered  at  any  of  these 
meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember;  I  do  not  remember  what  day  of 
the  week  Christmas  came  on.  Some  member  might  have  str.ted 
that  he  was  going  to  shut  down  Christmas  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  There  was  no  concerted  action,  if  that  is  what  you  mean; 
absolutely  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  guides  as  to  surplus  quantity  in  curtailing 
production? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  my  mills? 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Whether  I  have  orders  or  have  not. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  have  a  reserve  on  hand  to  meet  orders,  or  do 
you  make  the  supply  as  the  orders  come  int 

Mr.  Paine.  Sometimes  I  keep  a  Uttle  reserve,  but  since  the  panic 
I  have  not  had  any  reserve.  I  have  run  up  everything  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on,  and  run  up  orders  in  anticipation  of  reouirements  on  con- 
tract, and  then  shut  down  when  I  had  to.  But  I  nave  never  refused 
an  order  that  I  could  get  at  a  living  profit. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Don't  you  keep  a  surplus  on  hand  to  meet  orders? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  surplus? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  think  at  the  present  time  we  have  got  between 
four  and  one-haJf  and  five  million  pounds  of  white  booK  papers  on 
hand. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  In  the  book  trade  is  the  demand  general  for  the 
same  kind  of  paper  throughout  the  country,  or  do  your  customers 
demand  special  qualities? 

Mr.  Paine.  Thev  demand  special  equalities,  special  sizes,  weights, 
and  finishes,  bulking  strength,  sizing,  absoroing  qualities — they 
demand  a  great  many  things — color. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Before  this  decUne  in  orders,  what  was  the  practice 
of  your  mills  as  to  manufacturing  to  meet  the  demand  of  your 
customers? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  have  carried  at  our  Johnsonburg  mill,  I  think,  in 
the  last  eight  years  between  two  and  three  million  pounds  of  paper 
on  hand  all  the  time;  possibly  we  have  gotten  up  at  various  times  to 
the  stock  that  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  That  supply  was  there  to  meet  the  orders  as  they 
came  in? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  and  then  you  understand  two  carloads  of  paper 
may  supply  a  customer  in  the  book-paper  business  for  12  editions  of 
his  magazine  or  periodical;  in  other  words,  a  year's  consumption.     It 
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does  not  pay  to  run  up  one-twelfth  of  the  order  for  one  month,  and 
then  one-twelfth  of  the  order  for  another  month.  You  get  a  variety 
of  colors  and  different  quahties.  and  then  you  can  not  maKe  any  of  the 
two  grades  of  paper  exactly  alike;  so  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  run 
it  all  at  one  tmie,  and  then  ship  one-twelfth  and  hold  the  other  in 
reserve. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  I  would  like  to  ascertain  is  whether  you  wait 
for  the  order  before  you  manufacture  the  supply,  or  whether  you 
have  the  supply  on  hand  to  meet  the  order? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  make  standard  sizes  and  weights  that  we  always 
carry  in  stock.  We  generally  carry  a  half  million  pounds  of  that 
paper  subject  to  call.  But  tnere  are  a  great  many  special  sizes  of 
those  book  papers,  and  therefore  we  can  not,  of  course,  anticipate. 
Unless  we  have  a  contract,  or  an  order,  we  would  not  dare  to  oo  it. 
If  we  get  odd  sizes  of  paper  on  hand  we  have  to  sell  it  at  a  great 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  attended  meetings  of  news-print  paper 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  attended  the  meetings  of  fiber  and 
manila  association  of  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  at  any  time  met  Mr.  Hanrahan,  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Paine.  Hanrahan — I  don't  know  the  gentleman.  I  don't 
think  I  have  met  him. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  are  questions  that  have  been  propounded  by 
Mr.  Norris  to  be  asked  of  you. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  remember  of  having  met  him.  I  may  have 
met  him,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  attended  any  meetings  of  the  Sulphite 
Pxilp  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  I  attended  one  meeting. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  that  was  last  winter;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  considered  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember.  I  was  in  there  for  about  ten  min- 
utes and  went  out. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  large  a  meeting  was  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  men  there.  I 
don't  think  I  was  in  the  room  over  twenty  minutes ;  I  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  manufacture  sidphite  pulp? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  manufacture  it  entirely  for  your  own  use  I 

Mr.  Paine.  We  use  our  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  cA  February  27.  1908, 
there  is  a  news  item  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  combination  oi  book- 
paper  manufacturers  is  contemplated.  Do  you  know  of  any  such 
project  or  any  such  movement? 

Mr.  Painb.  That  is  pure  fabrication,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  this  language,  and 
ask  you  whether  it  is  true  or  not.    [Reads:] 

The  formation  last  year  of  a  trade  association  which  includes  all  the  book  companies 
and  manufacturers  of  book  paper  in  the  eastern  i)art  of  the  United  Statee,  and  a  few 
in  the  West,  has  no  doubt  been  mutually  beneficial. 
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I  will  ask  you  whether  there  was  such  a  trade  association  formed 
cr  in  existence  as  stated  in  that  articled 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  none  other  than  these  gatherings  that  I  have 

rken  to  you  about,  and  that  we  have  been  discussing  here.  No, 
re  was  no  such  trade  association. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  any  of  these  gatherings  or  meetings  take  on 
added  functions  in  1906  and  1907  over  that  which  they  exercised  in 
prior  years? 

Mr.  Paine.  "Added  functions" — well,  I  have  done  more  work 
during  that  period  in  the  way  that  I  have  been  describing  than  I  did 
at  any  prior  time. 

Mr.  &rAFFOBD.  Did  you  or  the  association  take  on  additional 
work  in  1906  or  1907  which  would  in  any  way  have  any  control  over 
prices,  or  limiting  the  output? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  could  not  say  what  the  effect  of  our  efforts 
were.  I  hoped  the  effect  of  my  efforts  as  an  individual  would  be  to 
bring  the  book-paper  manufacturer  to  his  senses.  Some  of  these 
book  mills  have  oeen  running  for  years  and  have  not  made  a  dollar, 
not  one  dollar.  They  have  not  charged  anything  to  depreciation, 
and  they  have  been  running  along  imtil  they  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  going  into  bankruptcy  unless  they  do  sometning. 
Now,  their  manufacturing  cost  havmg  gone  up,  they  are  forced  to 
advance  their  prices;  otherwise  I  believe  they  would  put  them  down. 
That  seems  to  be  the  general  order  of  things,  to  put  down  prices  all 
the  time  in  spite  of  advanced  cost.  Speakmg  for  my  company,  the 
capital  we  have  invested — and  there  is  no  water  in  it,  absolutely 
not  one  penny — and  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  am  authorized 
to  state,  Dy  our  president,  that  while  we  do  not  want  to  make  all  the 
details  of  our  business  pubUc,  to  give  out  some  of  our  prices,  yet  we 
wotdd  be  very,  very  glad  to  have  any  gentleman  or  number  or  gentle- 
men that  the  chairman  might  appomt  come  to  our  office,  go  over  the 
entire  records,  examine  our  books,  and  go  through  our  mills. 

You  have  been  to  the  Palmers  Falls  mill  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  the  book  and  writmg 

Eaper  mill  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company  at  Johnson- 
urg.  If  the  business  appeared  intricate  to  you  at  Palmers  Falls  as  to 
the  making  of  news  paper,  I  think  you  will  be  still  more  surprised  to 
see  our  machinery  and  what  we  have  at  Johnsonburg.  I  would  like 
to  show  you  what  we  are  doing,  or  contemplate  doing,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preserving  our  wood.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  press  and  by 
fentlemen  who  ought  to  know  better  that  the  paper  manufacturer 
as  butchered  the  forests.  They  are  imdertaking  to  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  would  be  forced  to  butcher  the  forests  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  own  about  115,000  acres  of  woodland,  and  we  are  taking 
care  of  those  woodlands.  You  take  a  lumber  property,  where  they 
have  $5,000,000  in  woodlands  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  a  sawmiU.  When  they  skin  the  wood  off  they  can  either  wreck 
the  sawmill  or  move  it;  but  you  can  not  move  a  paper  mill.  You 
have  a  permanent  investment  of  a  million  dollars.     Now^  looking  at  it 

Surely  from  the  selfish  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  is  he  going  to 
estroy  his  source  of  supply  if  he  can  possibly  save  itf  Is  he  going 
to  preserve  his  wood?  From  a  selfish  standpoint,  of  course  he  is. 
But  if  he  can  get  a  decent  price  for  his  goods  to  enable  him  to  spend 
enough  money  to  preserve  the  forests^  he  will  preserve  them;  you  will 
not  lukve  to  do  anything  about  it,  for  it  is  his  own  salvation. 
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Mr.  Statford.  What  course  did  you  refer  to  when  you  said  that 
there  were  elements  that  were  driving  or  forcing  you  to  devastate  the 
forests 1 

Mr.  Paine.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  "forced,"  but  it  looks 
as  though  it  might  possibly  force  him  to  devastate  the  forest. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  had  you  in  mind  when  you  made  that  remark  f 

Mr.  Paine.  The  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on  paper.  If  it  hits  the  news 
hard,  it  will  eliminate  us.  Do  you  know  what  tariff  exists  on  the  clay 
which  we  have  to  import?  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton.  Soda 
ash,  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Kosin  is  free,  because  it  is  made 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  import  your  clay? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  every  pound  of  clay  which  we  use,  excepting 
agalite,  which  is  a  different  kind  of  filler,  is  imported  for  book  papers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  use  a  different  clay  from  the  manufacturer 
of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  a  higher  jgrade. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  clay  is  purchased  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know.  1  have  tried  American  clays,  but  they 
are  not  good  enough  for  m  v  purposes. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  Your  clay  usually  comes  over  in  ballast,  anyhow? 

Mr.  Paine.  There  is  $2.50  a  ton  duty.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
ballast.  We  buy  it  delivered  here.  I  presume  paper  would  come  over 
in  ballast  the  same  way.  On  machinery  there  is  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty.  Brass-wire  cloth,  45  per  cent  plus  a  cent  and  a  quar- 
ter. Felts  valued  under  $40,  50  per  cent,  plus  33  cents  a  pound. 
Rubber  belting,  30  per  cent.  Leather,  35  per  cent.  Cotton  and 
metal  belting,  45  per  cent.     Those  are  a  few. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  use  leather  and  rubber  belting  made  abroad? 

Mr.  Paine.  No  ;  we  do  not,  because  we  use  the  home  manufacture, 
but  where  would  the  price  go  on  belting  if  you  took  off  the  duty! 
Where  would  the  price  go  on  woolen  felts  if  you  took  off  the  duty? 
We  have  one  tract  of  land,  as  an  illustration,  near  Johnsonburg,  Pa.. 
that  was  cut  ten  years  ago.  It  is  reproducing  now;  it  has  ten  years 
growth  on  it.  We  will  have  to  carry  that  another  ten  years  before 
we  can  begin  to  cut  it;  that  is  twenty  years.  Now,  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  that  particular  tract  cost  us,  but  if  it  cost  us  $50,000  or 
$100,000,  then  it  takes  $200,000  to  carry  it  without  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  brief,  what  'is  your  practice  as  to  cutting  pulp 
wood  on  forests  that  you  own? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  Pennsylvania  we  cut  the  big  trees  unless  we  have 
some  tract  that  is  between  two  lumber  tracts  that  have  been  skinned. 
If  that  tract  is  in  danger  of  fire  on  account  of  being  surrounded  by 
property  which  we  do  not  own,  and  it  is  covered  ydth  fallen  tops, 
we  may  cut  that  off  before  the  fire  gets  into  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  that  been  the  practice  in  conserv- 
ing vour  own  holdings? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  started  in  two  or  three  years  ago  when  wood  began 
to  jump. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  stated  your  opinion,  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
manufacturers  of  book  paper  if  the  tanff  were  taken  off  of  news  paper» 
whereby  they  would  be 

Mr.  Paine.  That  was  Mr.  Luke's  statement. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Whereby  thev  would  be  driven  into  the  market 
and  obliged  to  manufacture  book  paper.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to 
what  the  eflFect  would  be  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulpl 

Mr.  Paine.  On  groimd  wood? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  use  a  pound  of  ground  wood  in  my  business, 
and  there  are  so  many  other  gentlemen  better  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  ground-wood  situation  that  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  action  of  your  com- 
panv  so  far  as  news-pnnt  paper  is  concerned? 

Mr,  Paine.  No  ;  I  nave  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Company  declined  to  quote  prices  to 
various  newspapers  for  their  news  paper? 

Mr.  Paine,  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  believe,  Mr.  Norris,  that  the  questions  I  have  put 
are  substantially  all  that  you  handed  to  the  chairman  to  be  put  to  this 
witness? 

Mr.  Norris.  Excepting  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  One  question  I  covered  but  partially  was  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  any  rise  in  price  after  one  of  your  meetings  in 
the  fall  of  last  year?  Mr.  Norris  requested  me  to  ask  whether  you 
kiow  of  an  increase  in  price  of  S3  in  the  eastern  mills  and  S5  in  the 
western  mills  at  a  time  when  you  were  curtailing  output  and  running 
short  at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  condition. 

Mr.  Miller.  Speaking  about  the  desire  of  your  company  to  have 
some  members  or  the  conmiittee  visit  your  mills  and  examine  your 
books  and  processes  of  bookmaking,  do  you  think  that  would  furnish 
this  committee  any  information  upon  the  subject  of  any  agreements 
or  understandings  that  your  association  may  have  had  tmrough  its 
members'  meetings  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  various  other 
places,  as  to  the  putting  up  of  prices  of  paper  or  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  our  Dooks  certainly  would  not  show  that,  because 
no  such  agreement  existed  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  does  it  come  that  you,  being  at  these  various 
meetings  and  interested  so  much  in  the  pnce  of  paper,  and  that  it  was 
your  subject  at  all  meetings,  that  you  do  not  remember  the  various 
subjects  discussed  at  these  meetings,  and  that  you  can  not  remember 
just  what  occurred  as  to  any  agreement  or  understanding  or  discus- 
sion as  to  increase  of  prices  that  you  expected  to  get  after  you  went 
home? 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  there  was  no  such  agreement  made,  therefore 
I  could  not  remember  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  did  say,  however,  that  the  subject  of  increase 
of  price  was  discussed  at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  Of  necessity. 

Mr.  Melleb.  The  subject  of  increased  price  was  discussed  at  these 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  subject? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  that  was  one  of  the  subjects  under  discussion? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  the  subject  of  advancing  the  price  of  paper  was 
discussed? 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes;  and  yet  you  can  not  remember,  upon  that 
most  important  of  all  subjects  to  you,  what  was  said  by  anybody 
excepting  yourself. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  can  remember 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  As  to  the  increase  in  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember  just  who,  but  I  can  remember  of 
hearir^  it  stated  that  prices  are  advancing  and  that  they  would  go 
still  higher;  that  kind  of  talk,  but  of  what  value  is  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Were  they  feeling  badly  because  prices  were  advanc- 
ing, and  because  they  were  going  still  higher? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  they  were  feeling  particulariy  elated, 
because  the  cost  was  going  up  as  fast  as  the  price  was  going  up. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  naturally  they  wanted  the  price  to  go  up? 

Mr.  Paine.  Naturally  they  did,  or  some  of  them  would  have  been 
in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Miller.  Their  whole  talk  was  about  the  advance  in  price? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  not  their  whole  talk  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  after  these  various  meetmgs  and  these  various 
subjects  of  conversation  commenced,  especially  tne  subject  of  increase 
in  price  of  paper,  the  price  of  paper  generally  went  up? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  not  your  company  put  it  up  after  the  New  York 
meeting  in  November? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  think  we  made  any  advance  in  price  after  that 
time.  We  could,  however.  I  don't  know.  Where  prices  are  ad- 
vancing and  manufacturers  meet  there  must  necessarily  oe  on  advance 
after  the  meeting  if  they  continue  to  advance;  that  is  a  truism. 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  there  not  an  advance  of  price  just  after  your 
November  meeting  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Air.  Miller.  Would  not  you  know  if  your  company  did  so? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  might  if  I  was  in  New  i  ork  and  knew  what  grade  it 
was.  . 

Mr.  Miller.  Yet,  that  being  the  sole  subject  that  you  discussed 
everywhere  and  on  all  occasions,  excepting  on  funeral  occasions, 
you  can  not  tell  this  committee  whether  or  not  you  increased  the 
price  after  your  various  meetings  that  you  attended  as  a  member? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  say  that  prices  were  increasing,  and 
therefore  must  have  increased  after  those  meetings.  That  I  can 
answer;  yes.  But  whether  they  increased  by  reason  of  the  meetings 
or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  would 
be  of  the  removal  of  the  tarin  on  the  lines  of  paper  that  you 
manufacture? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  it  would  be  most  disastrous. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  elaborate  in  any  way  as  to  what  you 
believe  the  effect  would  be  in  case  the  tariff  was  removed? 

Mr.  Paine.  Without  taking  th^  tariff  off  of  everything  eke,  and 
giving  us  cheap  labor,  just  picking  out  one  industry  and  not  another? 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  question  before  our  committee  under  the  reso- 
lution is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  news-print 
paper  and  all  other  kinds  of  paper,  and  wood  pulp.  We  have  had 
testimony  by  the  news-paper  manufacturers  as  to  what  the  effect 
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would  be""of  the  removal  of  the  duty.  You  are  one  of  the  first  wit- 
nesses connected  with  the  book-paper  industry  and  their  lines,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removal  of 
the  tariff  on  the  kinds  of  paper  you  manufacture. 

Mr.  Painb.  Well,  if  the  tariff  were  removed  on  the  kinds  of  paper 
we  manufacture,  and  the  schedules  on  everything  remain  as  they  are, 
it  would  probably  eliminate  half  of  the  nulls  now  running;  and  the 
higher  the  grades  they  make  the  worse  they  would  suffer,  because 
they  would  come  in  competition  with  English  and  German  papers 
where  labor  is  making  paper  under  conditions  such  as  I  have  stated 
before,  the  freights  being  a  small  matter;  and  if  the  duty  is  to  be  taken 
off  of  our  class  of  paper,  we  want  it  taken  off  of  everything  else  we 
use,  and  we  want  labor  to  go  down  to  the  way  European  labor  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  competition  to-day  in  the  American 
market  on  your  lines  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  there  is  competition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  lines? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  in  high-grade  wrappings.  In  low-grade  wrap- 
pings I  do  not  know  of  any.  But  in  high-grade  wrappings,  such  as 
the  paper  known  as  craft  paper,  a  wrapping  paper  made  by  a  special 
process,  there  is  keen  competition,  as  well  as  with  all  the  nigh-grade 
wrapping  papers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  countries  are  competing  in  their  manufac- 
tures with  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  craft  papers  are  made  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Grermany.  I  think  there  may  be  some  from  Austria,  but  there  is 
not  a  very  large  amount  of  paper  that  we  make  coming  into  this 
country  at  the  present  time  excepting  the  craft.    That  is  tne  newest. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  papers  similar  to  those  that  you  make  manu- 
factured abroad? 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  of  the  crafts  we  make,  yes,  sir;  very  similar. 

Mr.  Miller.  Having  expressed  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
American  labor,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  think  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
seven  days  in  a  week,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  a  week,  is  a 
pleasant  condition  for  even  American  labor? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  worked  that  way  for  a  good  many  years 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  your  workmen  work  seven  days  in  a 
week? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  they  work  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours;  that 
is,  the  mill  runs  one  himdred  and  forty-four  hours  m  two  shifts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  eleven  hours  in  the  davtime  and  six  nights, 
and  thirteen  hours  at  night  six  nights;  that  makes  one  hundred  ana 
fortv-four  hours. 

liir.  Miller.  Do  you  know  of  any  coxmtry  where  labor  is  employed 
for  more  hours  than  you  have  testified  to  with  the  same  prices  for 
the  werk? 

Mr.  Painb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  aU,  Mr.  Paine  t 

Mr.  Paine.  Are  you  through  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Painb.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Lewis  is  here,  and  he  will  testify  upon  nothing 
but  the  cost  of  wood.    I  did  not  think  it  would  take  but  a  short  time. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  you  said  about  Mr.  Paine  yesterday; 
yet  we  have  had  him  on  the  stand  all  this  time  and  getting  informa- 
tion all  the  time. 

(At  11.50  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

▲FTEBNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  L.  W.  Hatch,  chief 
statistician  of  the  department  of  labor,  bureau  of  statistics,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  that  may  go  into  the  record: 

DSPARTMBNT  OF  LaBOR, 

BuBEAU  OF  Labor  STAnsircfl, 

Albanif,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  K.  Mann, 

Houae  of  RepreaerUaHvet,  WaMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  12,  addressed  to  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
which  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  had  aent  you  copies  of 
the  annual  reports  of  this  department  concerning  factory  inspection  and  labor  statistics 
and  also  the  September,  1906,  bulletin  of  this  department.  In  addition  to  the  matter 
contained  in  these  documents,  I  am  having  drawn  o£f  some  advance  fibres  for  your  use 
from  our  1907  tabulations.  As  soon  as  these  are  completed,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or 
two,  they  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  I  shall  write  you  further,  indi- 
cating just  what  material  you  will  find  most  useful  in  the  reports  already  sent  you. 

Trusting  you  will  pardon  our  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter,  doe  to  the  time  required 
in  drawing  off  the  1907  figures,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  L.  W.  Hatch, 

Ckirf  StatiaHdan. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman,  of  the  Taggarts  Paper  Company, 
with  two  telegrams  attached,  relating  to  matters  connected  with  ms 
evidence: 

Tagoarts  Paper  Company, 

Watertovm,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Chairman,  Eouse'of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 

6ir:  Inclosed  find  telegram  from  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  in  response  to 
my  letter  of  Saturday;  also  telegram  sent  to-day  to  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, bothnn  connection  with  my  letter  written  to  you  Saturday. 
Respectfully, 

G.  C.  Shbrman. 


Chicago,  III.,  May  18, 1908. 

Geo.  C.  Sherman, 

(Care  Taggarts  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y.) 

Letter  received;  gathering  information  will  take  some  time;  am  writing  to-day, 
giving  you  partial  list. 

Geo.  Olmsted. 


Watertown,  N.  T.,  Mag  18, 1908. 
New  WnxARD,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Express  package  papers  sent  in  your  care  and  asked  to  be  returned  not  received. 
Did  you  return  uiemr    Please  answer  promptly,  my  expense.    Important. 

G.  G.  Sherman. 
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Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Imnan,  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, concerning  the  tarin,  with  explanations  of  the  statements 
which  he  made: 

International  Paper  Company, 

Washington,  D,  C»  May  tO,  190S, 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Eouu  of  Representatives^  Washinfjtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  You  may  remember  that  when  testifying  last  Monday  I  main- 
tained  that  the  underlying  principle  of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  a  specific  dut^  and 
that  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Wilson  tariff  was  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  waa  a  return  to  the  principle  of  the  specific  duty  embodied  in  the  McKinley 
tariff.  I  ar^ed  from  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  print  paper  in  the  Dingley  tariff  was  in 
harmony  with  the  general  principle  of  that  tariff  that  therefore  there  was  no  pre- 
sumption that  merely  because  tne  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  Wilson  tariff  hod  been 
changed  to  specific  form  that  th^t  was  any  indication  per  se  of  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  duty  on  print  paper. 

In  substantiation  of  the  stater  ents  I  made  and  adhered  to,  and  do  now  adhere  to, 
I  b^  to  call  to  your  attention  the  inclosed  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Hon.  Nelson 
Dingley  in  ttie  House  during  the  debate  on  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  and  also  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  I  regard 
tiiese  as  conclusive  evidence  that  my  contention  was  right  that  the  McKinley  tariff 
was  essentially  specific  in  principle,  the  Wilson  essentially  ad  valorem,  and  the  Dingley 
essentially  specific. 

I  do  not  ask  to  have  this  letter  or  these  extracts  introduced  into  the  record  of  this 
hearing,  but  I  am  anxious  to  put  you  in  possession  of  this  verification  of  my  statements 
(although  at  the  time  I  was  speaking  from  memory  and  general  knowledge),  because 
I  judged  at  the  hearing  that  you  did  not  accept  my  statements  as  correct. 
Very  truly,  youn, 

Chester  W.  Lyman^ 
Assistant  to  President. 

Memorandum  Concerning  Ad  Valorem  Basis  of  Rates  of  Wilson  Tariff  Act  op 
1894  AND  Specific  Basis  op  Bates  op  McKinlbt  Tariff  Act  op  1890  and  Dinglet 
Tariff  Act  op  1897. 

(Bxtracta  from  ■peeoh  In  House  by  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

during  debate  on  Dingley  tariff  bill.] 

Mr.  Dingley.  *  *  •  Now,  we  all  know  that  when  the  act  of  1894  was  passed 
the  specific  duties  of  the  act  of  1890  were  converted  almost  entirely  (outside  of  two 
schedules)  into  ad  valorem  duties.  And  the  moment  that  was  done,  what  took  place 
in  the  invoices?  Every  invoice  was  undervalued,  and  goods  which  did  not  actually 
fall  in  price  abroad  were  in  the  invoices  made  to  appear  to  fall.  (Congressional 
Record,  55th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Appendix,  p.  129.) 

Mr.  Dinglet.  Perhaps  one  of  the  more  important  policies  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  bill  has  been  the  attempt  to  do  away,  so  for  as  possible,  with 
exclusively  ad  valorem  duties  and  to  adopt  specific  duties;  or  when  that  was  imprac- 
ticable, to  adopt  compound  rates  in  which  the  specific  element  should  prevail.  We 
have  done  this  to  a  very  large  extent  in  this  bill;  and  we  have  done  it  not  only  by  the 
advice  of  the  administrators  of  the  law,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  best  class  of 
importers,  who  affirm  that  they  are  unable  to  import  goods  in  competition  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  men  who  have  become  professional  adepts  in  undervaluation.  Therefore 
in  the  silk  schedule  we  have  adopted,  for  the  first  time  as  to  piece  goods,  a  specific 
form  of  dut3^  which  is  equivalent  to  the  ad  valorem  of  the  law  of  1890.  In  making  these 
duties  specific  we  have  the  approval  of  some  of  the  most  reputable  importers  in  the 
land. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  gentlemen  that  both  ex-Secretary  Manning  and 
ex-Secretary  Fairchild^  in  elaborate  reports,  urged  upon  Congress  the  adoption  es- 
pecially of  specific  duties  upon  silk  gooas  and  upon  other  goods  so  far  as  possible. 

It  is  surprising,  Mr.  Chairman,  Uiat  this  country  should  have  been  so  backward  in 
this  direction.  Every  country  in  Europe,  outside  of  Turkey,  I  believe,  has  an  exclu- 
sively special  tariff,  while  we  in  the  existing  law  have  duties  that  are  almost  exclusively 
ad  valorem,  outside  of  two  schedules. 
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It  is  impoBBible,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  a  large  proportion  of  goods  of  varying 
value,  whose  market  price  is  not  clearly  defined,  to  prevent  wholesale  undervaluation 
where  duties  are  exclusively  ad  valorem,  and  therefore  the  revenue  not  only  sufifetB 
from  the  fsict  that  the  duty  actually  collected  is  so  much  less  than  that  which  is  in- 
tended, but  the  people  of  the  country  who  manu&krture  similar  goods  are  also  injured 
by  a  foilure  to  ootam  the  protection  which  the  law,  on  its  foce,  holds  out  to  them. 
(Congressional  Record,  66th  Gong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  122.) 

Mr.  DiNOLET.  ♦  «  *  We  have  made  the  duty  specific,  according  to  the  policy  of 
the  tari£f  of  1883,  because  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the  only  way  to  make  the  revenue  cer- 
tain, and  because  the  administrators  of  the  law  and  the  sugar  trade,  outside  of  the 
refiners,  regard  it  as  the  fairest  and  most  easily  administered.  (Congressional  Record, 
66th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  121.) 

SPECIFIC  DUTIB8. 
[Extract  trom  report  of  Ways  aDd  ICeaiiB  Committee  on  Dlngley  tariff  biH.] 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  duties  specific,  or  at  least  partl]^  specific,  wherever 
practicable,  not  only  to  protect  the  revenue  afi;ainst  imdervaluation  frauds,  but  also 
to  give  our  own  industries  the  protection  carriea  on  the  face  of  the  tariff;  and  in  carry- 
ing out  this  policy  we  have  had  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  reputable  importers.  This 
has  been  done  for  the  most  part  in  the  chemical,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  su^, 
tobacco,  agricultural,  liquor,  cotton,  flax  and  jute,  woolen,  silk,  paper,  and  sundries 
schedules— in  the  silk  for  the  first  time,  notwithstanding  ex-Secretaries  Fairchild  and 
Manning  most  earnestly  recommended  this  some  years  ago.  (House  Report  No.  1, 
56th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

Also  a  telegram  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Ballou,  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  addressed 
to  me  to-day,  asking,  "When  will  hearing  of  testimony  close?  An- 
swer quick,  my  expense."  I  repUed  to  him,  ''Just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    I  hope  to-day."     [Laughter.] 

Following  is  the  telegram  referred  to: 

Menasha,  Wis.,  May  $0, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

CJmrman  Select  Committee,  WdsUngUmf  D,  0. 

When  will  hearing  of  testimony  close?    Answer  quick,  my  expense. 

M.  H.  Ballou. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  btureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  of  Wisconsin; 
also  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Hosford,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Qroix  Paper  Company,  statmg: 

Testimony  of  Norris,  pagjes  166  and  166,  printed  reports,  so  far  as  relates  to  St. 
Croix  Paper  Company  and  its  relations  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  or  any  members  of  the 
firm,  is  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  false. 

While  that  is  not  parliamentajy  language,  I  suppose  he  merely 
means  to  say  that  Mr.  Norris  is  mistaken.     [LaughterJ. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Representative  Murdock,  inclosing  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Public  Printer  to  the  President,  ^ving  sta- 
tistics in  reference  to  the  cost  of  paper  at  the  Public  Printing  Office. 
One  table  is  entitled,  '*  Comparison  of  price  per  pound  paicf  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  certain  selectea  classes  of 
paper  for  the  five-year  period  1905-1909."  He  gives  the  cost 
price  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909.  1  presume  that 
last  refers  to  contract  prices,  because  the  fiscal  year  1909  has  not 
yet  commenced.  We  expect  to  have  other  testimony  on  that 
subject;  at  least,  I  have  arranged  with  the  secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  to  prepare  a  statement  on  that  point  for  a 
number  of  years  back. 
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(The  letters  referred  to  follow:) 

Statb  of  Wisconsin, 
BuRSAU  ov  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics, 

Maduon,  May  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Jammb  R.  Mann, 

WashiTigtonj  D.  (7. 

DsAB  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  May  12,  will  saT  that  our  past  reports  contain 
quite  complete  imormation  regarding  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  this  State.    The 
capitol  fire  destroyed  the  supply  we  had  on  hand  recently.    Therefore  I  must  refe» 
you  to  our  reports  now  on  file  m  the  Congressional  library  at  Washington. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  D.  Beck,  Cominmtiitma'. 


Boston,  Mass.,  May  tO,  1908m 
Hon.  J.  B.  Mann, 

Chairman  Paper  amd  Pulp  Investigation  Hearings^  Washington,  D,  C: 

Testimony  of  Norris,  pages  155  and  156,  printed  reports,  so  far  as  relates  to  St.  Orois 
Paper  Company  and  its  relations  to  H.  Q.  Craig  &  C)o.,  or  any  members  of  the  firm, 
k  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  false. 

St.  Croix  Papbr  Co. 

I.  B.   HOSFORD, 

President  and  Oeneral  Manager, 


CoxHrrTBB  on  thb  Post-Officb  and  Post-Roads, 

House  of  Reprbsentatives, 

Washington,  May  18, 1908. 
Jahbs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  As  the  Government  is  a  larg;e  consumer  of  papers,  the  basis  of  whidi 
is  in  whole  or  in  part  wood  pidp,  I  made  inouiry,  through  the  President,  of  the  Public 
Printer  as  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  tne  Government  for  paper  and  as  to  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  prices  paid  in  recent  years  in  the  followmg  letter: 

"T6  the  Prbsidbnt. 

*'  Sir:  As  I  am  interested  in  the  question  of  the  tarifi  and  possible  trade  combinations, 
and  the  larger  question  of  forest  conservation,  in  the  matter  of  the  manufacture  of 
wood-pidp  pai>ers  now  under  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Grovemment  is  a  large  purchaser  and  consumer  of  papers  which 
have  wood  pulp  as  a  basis  in  whole  or  in  ptui;,  I  respectfully  request  that  you  obtain 
for  me  from  the  Public  Printer  information  showing  our  annual  expenditure  for  paper, 
prices  paid  for  different  varieties,  per  cent  of  increase  and  decrease  in  price  lor  the 
tftst  five  years,  that  itinay  appear  if  the  recent  increases  in  the  price  of  news-print 
naper,  the  bams  of  which  is  wood  pulp,  have  been  accompanied  in  the  same  period 
Dy  increases  in  price  of  that  paper  used  by  the  Government  the  basis  of  which  is  also 
wood  pulp.  I  aesire  the  information  that  I  may  offer  it,  should  it  prove  available,  to 
the  committee  which  is  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  manufacture,  supply,  distribu- 
tion, or  sale  of  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  in  the  interest  of  developing  the  ^cts 
in  the  case." 

In  response  to  this  letter  I  have  received  the  following  from  William  Loeb,  jr.,  secre- 
tarv  to  tne  President: 

'^Your  letter  has  been  received,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request  the  President 
directs  me  to  send  you  the  inclosed  report  from  Mr.  Rossiter,  showing  the  cost  of  paper 
used  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  during  a  period  of  five  years/' 

The  report  sent  to  me  I  inclose  nerewith,  offering  it  to  the  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee in  the  hope  that  the  data  set  forth  in  it  will  prove  interesting  and  of  value  in  a 
comparison  of  the  prices  and  fluctuations  of  prices  of  news-print  paper  and  of  paper 
nsea  by  the  Government. 

1  am,  yours,  truly,  Victor  Murdock. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Washwgton,  May  4,  1908. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instruction,  conveyed  by  Mr.  Loeb  under  date  of 
April  30,  I  have  .the  honor  to  report  concerning  the  cost  of  paper  used  in  the  Govern- 
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ment  Printing  OfTice  during  a  period  of  five  yean,  from  1905  to  and  including  the 
contract  year  1909,  lately  proviaed  for  by  the  joint  committee  awards. 

Within  the  period  mentioned  the  value  of  paper  used  by  the  Grovemment  Printing 
OfHee  in  a  fisc^  year,  as  shown  by  the  Public  Printer's  report,  was  as  follows: 

1907 $803,366.09 

1906 i.     727,963.96 

1905 824,340.54 

This  large  total  is  made  up  of  two  general  classes  of  paper.  The  first  class,  com- 
prising by  far  the  larger  part,  both  of  total  quantity  and  value,  is  the  standard  mate- 
rial, such  as  book  and  writing  papers,  used  in  the  general  work  of  every  large  book 
and  job  printing  establishment;  the  second  class  comprises  specialized  material — 
specisJ  sizes  or  weights,  special  quality,  and  other  classes  of  material  required  by  the 
exceptional  uses  of  the  General  Government. 

It  IS  understood  that  the  comparison  you  desire  is  for  the  first  class  of  material  onl^. 
A  comparison  for  the  second  class  would  not  only  be  very  difficult  to  make,  but,  if 
obtainable,  would  have  no  practical  value,  since  amounts  are  often  very  small  and 
trade  or  water  mark  interests  may  be  involved  so  that  changes  in  this  class  would 
possess  little  significance. 

Accordingly,  out  of  127  items  of  various  sizes  and  qualities  of  paper,  upon  which 
contracts  were  based  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  I  have  selected  30,  representing 
machine-finish  book  paper  (flat  and  also  in  rolls)  ^  sized  and  supercalendered  book 
paper,  antique  book  paper,  coated  book  paper,  writing  paper  of  various  kinds,  bond 
paper,  manua  paper,  map  paper,  cover  paper,  and  cardboard  of  various  kinds.  On 
the  basis  of  cost  per  pound,  the  changes  in  the  price  of  these  various  materialfl  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Chmparison  of  price  per  pound  p^id  hy  the  OovemmerU  of  ti^  United  Stateifor  certain 
eelectea  dosses  of  paper  for  the  five-year  period  1905-i909, 


Class  of  mateiiaL 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

190ft. 

Book  paper: 

Machine  finish- 
Flat,  yarvinjr  rizM.  ............,.t^ 

CenU. 
3.75 
a  6-7 
4 

3.9-4.0 

4 
9.6 

&.35 
4.6 
16 

4.26 
6 

6l1 
4.4-^ 

6.5 
6l8 

016.4 
a  10. 6 

3.3 
4.86 
4 
Z.2 

6.1 
15 

4 

4.5 

4 

3.65 
10.9 
12 

11.9 
SL20 

CenOf. 
Z.1 
3.55 
8.85 

17-9 

8.7 
9l8 

5l25 
4.4 
15 

3.8 
4.7 

6 

4.3-9 
6.8 
6.7 

16 

ia6 

3.25 
&5 
4.5 
3.3 

6.2 
15 

3.8 
3.9 
3.9 
5 

11.8 

12 

13 

11.20 

Centi. 
3.2 
3.0-1 
3.1 

3.2-8 

8.3 
3.7 

5.1 
4.8 
N 

8.8 

4.7 

6 

OanU. 
8.3 
&2 
8.4 

3.4-5 

>L4 

7 

6.8 
4.8 

11 

8.9 
5 

6.6 

8.8 

Rolls "...7. 

8L8-4 

Narrow  rolls 

8.6 

Sized  and  supercalendered,  differing 
pi«u»  and  wpiKb t« . .....,.,.,.- - 

8.4-1 

Antique  printing  paper- 
Laid  macbine  finish,  any  ilie  oi 
weisht 

8.6 

T^ecklo-edsped  stock ............... 

7 

Ooated  paper— 

Botn  sides.... 

6l6 

One  side. 

4.8 

Plate  paper... 

A 

Cover  paper,  any  sLte  or  color: 

Sample  A...... 

&9 

Sample  B.... 

Wilting  paper: 

White,  loft-drled,  varying  sizes 

White.  machln<<-dried , 

Any  color,  varying  ifize> 

6l6 
6.6 

16 
6 

2.5 
4.6 
3.9 

6.9 
6.9 

18 
6.6 

2.7 
4.5 
4.2 

6.9 

Blue  writlnif. -..., 

6.9 

Ltdger: 

First  class,  varying  sizes 

U.8 

Second  class,  varvuiff  sizes ........... 

Ib9 

lianiia.  any  size  or  welgnt: 

"Manila" 

2l7 

Rope  manilA 

46 

Pnrfl  blwvoh4»d 

48 

Tag 

Bristol  board,  any  size  or  weight: 

White 

6.8 
13.8 

8.9 
3.9 
3.9 
2.8 

ia6 

12 
13.8 
$1.0541.08 

6 
14 

8.2 
8.9 
3.9 
3 

ia9 

12 
14 
Il.lfr-8L26 

6.1 

Index  stock...... 

13 

Cardboard: 

R.  R.  board 

1.7 

China  board 

4 

Colored  board 

4 

Manila  board 

8Ll 

Bond  paper,  glazed  or  unglazed 

laQ 

Map  paper 

12 

Artificial  parchment,  any  size  or  weight. . 
Tissue  paper,  23  by  32 ream.. 

14-16 
81.80 

a  Improved  quality  required  over  that  for  lOOSi. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  this  table  shows  that  the  contract  price  in  1905  for  almoBt 
all  items  decreased  in  1906  and  1907,  and  that  prices  seem  to  have  reached  a  TniniTn^^m 
in  the  last-mentioned  year.  In  1908  and  1909,  in  almost  all  instances,  increases  were 
recofded.  Thus,  while  the  contract  price  in  1905  is  less  in  abnost  all  instances  than 
the  contract  price  in  1909,  in  most  cases  it  is  higher  than  the  contract  price  recorded 
in  1907. 

In  order  that  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  variation  shown  from  1905  to  1909 
may  be  more  effectively  indicated,  I  have  computed  the  cost  of  the  entire  amount  of 
eacn  item  in  the  1909  contract,  included  in  the  above  table,  and  also  the  cost  of  the 
same  amount  of  paper  computed  at  the  1905  contract  price.  The  result  Ib  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Amount  of  specified  varxHes  of  pawr  contracted  for  1909 ,  with  cost  of  Mome  at  cofUraet 
prieef  and  computea  cost  if  purchased  at  1905  contract  price. 


HatMlaL 


Book  paper: 

Maebine  fiolah— 

Flat,  YaryiDg  liaai 

RoUa 

ManowroUa 

Sized  and  mperealendered,  differing  sizes  and 

weights 

AntiqaD  printing  paper,  laid,  machine  finish, 

any  sUe  or  weight 

Deckle-edged  stook 

Coated  paper- 
Both  sides 

One  side 

Plate  paper 

Cover  paper,  any  size  or  oolor: 

Sample  A 

Sample  B. 


Writing  papen 

White,  loft-dried,  varying  at  zee 

White,  machine-dried,  any  color,  varying  sizes. 

Bine  writing 

Ledger  (cap,  doable  cap,  demy,  double  demy,  and 
medlam): 

Flxst-daas,  varying  sizes , 

Seoond-dass,  varying  sizes 

Manila,  any  size  or  weight: 

"Manila" , 

Bopemanlla 

Pme  bleached , 

Bristol  board,  any  size  or  weight: 

White ^ , 

Index  stock 

Cardboard: 

Railroad  board 

China  board 

Ccfloied  board , 

Manila  board , 

Bond  paper , 

Mapnaper , 

AruOcial  parchment,  any  size  or  weight , 

Tlesoe  paper,  23  by  32 


Amount 
leauiied. 


Totu. 
1,440 
2,400 
180 

3,246 

7 

7 

soo 

26 

as 

M 
36 

661 
126 
1&66 


149.46 
216.26 

215 
75l6 
8&26 

84 

&25 

4.2 

7.36 
6.3 

17.26 
160 

50 
3 

12 


Total. 


8,413.95 


Cost  Of  1900  require- 
ment, on  basis  of— 


Contract 
price, 
1900. 


1106,190 

176,840 

14,400 

m|306 

660 
1,426 

21,400 

2,300 

150 

4,250 
2,500 

80,642 

16,250 

2,111 


46,090 
46,845 


Contract 
rice, 
906. 


It 


196,960 

161,486 

12,960 

159,068 

490 
1,060 

22,000 

2,400 

60 

4,100 
2,050 

77,998 

17,250 

3,169 


34.067 
29,842 


"'ly 

11,610 

7,324 

6,946 

2,900 

3,045 

10,248 

10,248 

1,675 

1,365 

336 

310 

661 

688 

604 

504 

1,224 

1,060 

82,700 

32,700 

12,000 

12,000 

714 

850 

1,200 

1,240 

Price, 
1900. 


$11,160 

14,364 

1,440 

17,328 

70 
375 


90 

160 
460 

2,644 


11,943 
16,003 

3,680 
878 


210 

26 
73 


166 


783,706 


706,435 


79,429 


Pricey 
1906. 


1600 

100 


1,000 
48 


146 


136 
40 


2,069 


Percent  excess. 


1900 tn,8eo 

a 


This  comparison,  upon  its  face,  shows  that  the  Government  Printing  OMce  la  paying, 
in  1909,  $77,360,  or  11  per  cent  more  than  the  same  material  would  have  cost  if  pur- 
chased in  1905,  or  if  purchased  during  the  present  year  at  1905  prices.  This  result, 
however,  is  secured  by  including  the  item  for  ledger  paper,  the  variation  for  one  item 
of  which  is  shown  to  be  larger  than  that  for  any  other  one  item  in  the  list.  Owing  to 
the  character  of  the  material^  ledger  paper  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  this  list,  as  a 
test  of  fluctuation.  The  variation  here  recorded  is  in  reality  due  almost  entirelv  to  a 
difference  in  policy  in  the  purchase  of  paper.  High  priced  ledgers,  whicn  are 
the  standard  pa^is  used  throughout  the  tJmted  States,  are  made  by  two  or  three 
manuiacturezs  with  national  reputations  for  their  product.    These  papers  vary  little 
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in  cost.    Such  difference  as  occurs  in  the  table  is  thus  due  almost  entirely  to  the  pur> 
chase  of  one  proprietary  product  as  compared  with  another. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  accuiate  in  testing  prices 
to  omit  ledeer  stock.  By  so  doing  the  excess  cost  is  reduced  from  the  $77,860  shown 
above  to  149,414^  or  7.7  per  cent;  on  the  basis  of  1907  prices,  $101,703,  or  17.2  ^  cent. 

As  the  remaining  papers  not  included  in  the  tables  shown  in  this  report  are  in  many 
cases  specialized  or  proprietary  papers,  it  is  obvious  that  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
contract  prices  becomes  laigely  a  matter  of  official  policy  rather  than  a  fluctuation  of 
prices  upon  ^e  same  commodity.  It  is  probably  conservative  to  estimate^  however, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  tables  presented  herein,  that  the  excess  cost  of  entirely  com- 
parable piades  of  paper  required  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1909,  as  com- 
pared witii  prices  for  the  same  conmiodities  in  1905,  amounts  to  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  i>er  annum. 

The  Oovemment  Printing  Office  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  of  paper  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government,  but  each  of  the  Executive  Departments  purchases 
for  its  own  use,  in  the  form  of  stationeiy,  considerable  writing  paper  of  various  grades. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  make  inquiry  of  the  various  Departments  concerning  this 
subject,  as  to  do  so  would  have  involvea  considerable  delay.  For  all  practice  pur- 
poses the  awards  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  covering  all  varieties  of  paper, 
may  be  accepted  as  not  only  covering  most  of  the  official  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  as  reflecting,  in  general,  the  conditions  prevailing  in  connection  with  pur- 
chases by  the  Executive  Departments. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  8.  ROSSITBB. 

The  President, 

The  WhiU  Houu. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  various  letters^  from  various 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  and  others  interested  in  the  subject 
m  hand;  as  follow: 

WiBcoNBiN  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers, 

Oneago,  May  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Snt:  Having  been  informed  that  my  name  has  been  mentioned  in  different 
ways  in  connection  with  the  investigation  that  is  being  conducted  by  the  select  com- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  pulp  and  paper,  I  desire  to  say  that  if  your  committee  widies 
me  to  testifv  in  the  hearing,  I  will  oe  vei^  glad  indeed  to  appear,  and  without  the 
formality  of  a  subpoena,  on  such  date  ana  at  the  hour  that  you  may  be  pleased  to 
name. 

A  renly  by  mail  or  by  telegraph  will  be  given  immediate  attention. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  D.  HURLBUT. 


WnxAMETTX  Pulp  and  Paper  Compant  (Incorporated), 

Oregon  City,  Oreg.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  0.  Hawlet, 

Member  of  Congress,  WaskingUm,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Hawley:  I  have  yours  of  2d  instant,  addressed  to  Willamette  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  acknowledging  receipt  of  telegram  protesting  against  removal  of 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper.  Tne  company  appreciates  your  comtesy  in  tiie  matter, 
and  I  am  personally  gratined,  and  shall  at  any  tmie  endeavor  to  reciprocate. 

The  Lebanon  Paper  Company,  of  Lebanon,  Oreg.,  is  a  company  of  which  Mr.  Lang, 
whom  you  know,  b  general  manager,  and  in  which  1  am  also  interested  to  a  small  extent, 
and  is  in  the  same  position  regarding  the  removal  of  the  tariff  as  is  the  Willamette 
Company. 

I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  interests  of  Oregon^  and  yoa 
are  aware  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  now  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  this 
8tate,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  find  it  consistent  with  your  duty  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  State  of  Oregon  to  protect  these  important  industries. 
Sincerely,  yoiirs, 

Fbaneuk  T.  Grippith. 
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ElTAHDIN  Puif  AND  PaPBB  CoMPANT, 

Lincoln,  Me.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  Hou$e  of  RepratataHves,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  Replying  to  youn  of  the  6th  inst.,  we  are  pleased  to  receive  the  copies 
of  printed  hearings  before  your  committee  on  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  and  trust 
that  we  may  have  a  continuance  of  this  favor.  We  note  wjth  interest  the  misrepre- 
sentation nuule  before  your  committee  by  Mr.  Norris.  B^re  you  are  through  with 
your  investi^tion  ^rou  will  probably  be  well  informed  as  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  pulp  ana  paper  industry  of  this  cotmtry . 

Wnile  we  have  all  been  strugeling  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  to  obtain  a  fair 
dividend  on  our  capital  invested,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  have  failed,  the  pub- 
lishers who  are  in  the  Associated  Press  trust  have  become  mOlionaires  at  the  expense 
of  the  paper  manufacturers,  and  it  is  a  disgraceful  proceeding  on  their  part,  because 
they  have  it  within  their  power,  or  within  the  power  of  the  press,  to  force  Congress  to 
consider  the  small  tariff  on  our  industry  because  they  have  to  pay  a  slight  advance 
on  their  papers. 

For  your  information,  would  state  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been 
invested  in  the  sulphite  mills  alone  more  than  1:25,000,000  in  this  countiy  and  in  Can- 
ada, and  not  more  than  three  of  the  mills  in  both  countries  have  paid  dividends,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  paving  a  dividend  at  this  time,  and  during  this  period  most  of  them 
have  either  liqiiidatea  or  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Feelinff  that  we  shall  receive  just  treatment  from  the  hands  of  your  committee,  and 
with  kind  regards,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  i.  M.  Jonbs, 

Manager. 

8t.  Georob  Pulp  and  Paper  Compant, 

Nobwalk,  Conn.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  B.  Mann, 

Chaimum  Select  CommUtee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigaticny 

House  of  Representatives,  WcMngton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  circular  matter 
pertaining  to  the  investigation  of  your  committee  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  same. 
The  subject  is  highly  interesting  to  me,  and  I  am  carefully  reading  every  word. 

The  report  your  committee  lu»  asked  for  requires  from  us  fij^ures  computed  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  from  our  customary  method  of  keeping  costs,  out  we  will 
endeavor  to  so  amend  and  revise  them  as  to  have  them  convey  to  you  the  information 
you  desire.  This  information  we  are  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  give,  for  we  believe, 
thoroug^y  that  this  investigation  would  have  been  entirely  unnecesBary  but  for 
gross  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  Newspaper  PubliBhera'  Association. 

Another  matter.  In  addition  to  our  paper  mill  at  Norwalk  we  own  and  operate  a 
pulp  null  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  where  our  ground  wood  is  manufactured  and 
shipped  to  our  paper  mill  in  Norwalk. 

11  this  special  feature  will  require  any  explanation  to  your  committee  differing 
from  the  ordinary,  kindly  advise  us.  Will  you  also  fumisn  us  with  a  couple  more 
of  the  report  blanks,  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  copies  of  the  same  at  each  of  our 
offices. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  any  other  way  during  your  investigation 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  respond,  and  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  the  matter, 
we  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  St.  Georob  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 

£.  G.  Murpht,  Viee-President. 


Penobscot  Orbmical  Fibre  Company, 

Great  Works,  Me.^  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jab.  K.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasMngton,  2).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  your  courtesy  in  sending  the  printed  hear- 
ings before  your  select  committee  on  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation.  The  schedule 
of  questions  received  to-day  from  you  we  are  forwarding  to  the  president  of  this  com- 
pany for  answer.  As  we  make  only  soda  fiber,  some  of  tne  questions  do  not  pertain  to 
this  mill.    I  believe  the  more  thorough  your  investigation  the  better  the  pulp  and 
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paper  manufacturers  will  be  satiafied,  and  the  more  clearly  the  absurditief  of  the  pub- 
uahers'  claims  will  be  exposed. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  V.  Wbntwobth, 

SupennUndenL 


HoLTOKB,  Mass.,  May  11^  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sib:  We  have  received  your  letter  and  rex)ort  in  reference  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  requirements,  and  have  noted  the  resolutions  for  the  same. 

is  this  requirement  for  the  manufacturers  of  pulp,  print,  news  only,  or  does  it 
include  the  higher  grades  of  pole-dried  papers,  which  we  manufacture  exclusivdy? 

The  requirements  of  the  rei>ort  entail  considerable  labor,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  if  tne  figures  of  our  particular  manufacture  are  required.  If  so,  we  can  send 
them  to  you  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 

Yours,  respectfuUyi  WmnNO  Papbb  Gompant. 


PrrrsTON,  Pa.,  May  It,  190S, 
Mr.  Jakes  K.  Mann, 

Chairman  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  7th  inclosing  schedule  for  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation 
received,  and  would  say  that  the  kind  of  m,^per  I  make  is  made  from  md  newspapers — 
cheap  colored  paper — ^which,  in  my  mina,  would  possiblv  do  the  committee  no  good: 
furthermore,  I  do  not  use,  purchase,  or  make  any  wooa  pulp,  and  thought  I  would 
write  you  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  let  you  know  what  I  was  making,  and  see  if  the 
schedule  sent  me  filled  out  with  the  style  of  paper  I  make  would  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation  committee. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain, 

Yours,  respectiully,  6.  6.  Rommel. 

Lisbon  Falls  Fdbrb  Gompant, 

Brunstoick,  Me,,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washirigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  sending  the  reports  of  your 
committee  to  us.  They  are  very  interesting  reading  to  us  up  here  in  Maine,  where 
we  make  news  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lam  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Norris's  com- 
pilation of  figures  is  the  most  inaccurate  statement  ever  put  upon  paper,  viz:  Page 
483,  No.  9,  'MDost  of  Canadian  wood,  1905,  |4.31;  1906,  |4.31;  1907,  $4.37.*'  Talking 
with  Mr.  J.  F.  Brooks,  a  Canadian,  he  says  that  last  fall  or  early  winter  when  he  was 
home,  Cookshire,  Province  of  Quebec,  E.  P.  Lindsay,  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Brompton ville,  Province  of  Quebec,  bought  8,000  cords  spruce  pulp 
wood  from  the  Ro3ral  Mills  Company  and  sold  it  all  inside  three  wedEs  for  around  $11 
per  cord  f.  o.  b.  cars,  East  Angus.  The  freight  to  Berlin,  N.  H.,  where  this  went, 
must  be  around  $1.50  per  cord.  Mr.  Brooks  further  says  that  he  knew  of  large  lots 
boueht  around  Cookshire,  Province  of  Quebec,  for  the  Wisconsin  mills  at  from  $6  to 
$7.50  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Cookshire,  and  that  on  inquiry  he  was  informed  that  it 
would  cost  at  least  $5  to  $6  per  cord  to  land  it  at  the  Wisconsin  mills.  Further,J[ 
understand  by  Mr.  Norris's  statement  that  news  papor  can  be  made  by  American 
mills  for  $20  per  ton.  Why,  he  is  simply  crazyl  That  1  cent  per  pound  will  hardly 
cover  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Very  truly,  Frank  Tobie. 

MiDDLETON  Paper  Mills, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Pvlp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  2>.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  tiie  6th  instant,  together  with  reports  of 
hearings  by  your  committee. 

I  have  followed  your  method  of  investigation  very  carefully  and  I  feel  positive 
that  you  are  doing  all  you  possibly  can  to  investigate  the  matter  in  a  fair  and  impar- 

~  manner. 
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I,  being  a  paper  manufacturer,  naturally  feel  that  this  investigation  is  not  necessary. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  our  Paper  and  Pulp  AsBociation  would  take  this  matter  up  m 

the  same  energetic  manner  that  the  puolishers  have  done,  the  outcome  woula  be, 

to  say  the  least,  to  place  the  publishers  in  a  very  embanassing  and  ridiculous  positior. 

Any  information  or  assistance  I  could  give  you  is  at  your  disposal. 

Respectfully,  youn, 

Jas.  a.  Robs,  Maruiger^ 
By  H.  L.  WmrNBY. 


Oregon  Grrr,  Obeo.,  April  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  0.  Hawlbt,  WtuMngton,  D.  C 

Honorable  Sir:  Your  telegram  reading,  *' House  committee  recentlv  appointed 
on  pulp  and  jiaper  investigation  now  have  hearings.  Do  you  wish  to  be  neara  before 
the  committee r"  received;  to  which  I  replied  as  follows:  '*  Consider  change  in  tariff 
on  wood  pulp  injudicious  and  dangerous.'^ 

I  think  it  a  great  injustice  to  the  paper  manufacttirers  of  this  country  to  remove  the 
duty  on  paper  and  pulp.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Canada  will  prohibit  the 
export  of  pulp  wood  should  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  be  taken  off,  thus  crippling 
the  paper  mills  of  this  country.  Strange  indeed  tnat  this  one  industry  should  be 
ainuea  out  to  suffer  the  removal  of  a  protective  duty. 

lliere  is  no  crjr  uttered  for  the  removal  of  duty  on  materials  which  the  paper  makers 
must  buy  at  pncee  greatly  advanced  over  former  years— all  raw  materials.  Natural 
conditions  alone  have  been  responsible  for  the  increase  in  white-paper  prices.  Argu- 
ments to  the  contrary  are  solely  devised  by  those  who  are  clamoring  for  tariff  abolition. 

Removal  of  the  dut;^  will  do  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  transfer  the  bulk  of  the  paper- 
making  indus^  of  this  country  to  Canada.    The  makers  there  enjoy  cheap  pulp  wood . 

We  m  the  United  States  pay  our  skilled  workmen  45  per  cent  more  and  our  un- 
skilled labor  75  per  cent  more  than  do  the  paper  manufacturers  of  Canada.  We  paper 
mamifacturers  ask  only  that  the  problem  presented  be  considered  with  justice  ana  in 
a  businesslike  way. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Hawlet  Pulp  and  Paper  Coxpant, 
By  W.  P.  Hawlet, 

FreMefAt  and  Oeneral  Managet, 


Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  Tfmrsday,  May  7, 1908, 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

CSunrman  CommiUee  on  Pvlp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

WoMington,  JD.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  printed  reports  of  the  hearings  held  before  your 
committee  on  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  and  we  appreciate  receiving  tnem 
and  hope  that  we  may  receive  further  reports  on  future  hearings. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  all  manufacturers  are  very  much  interested,  in  the  special 
bearing  toward  any  lowering  of  the  tariff.  We  hope  that  if  the  tariff  is  revised  next 
session  nothing  will  be  done  to  affect  the  pulp  and  paper  interests,  as  now  it  is  not 
any  too  high  to  protect  us  from  foreign  competition.  They  have  the  best  of  us  in 
ngud  to  what  the^r  have  to  pay  for  labor,  and  as  far  as  raw  materials  are  concerned 
theprices  are  practically  the  same  as  in  this  country. 

Tnanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  these  reports,  we  are. 
Yours,  truly, 

0.  H.  Dexter  A  Sons. 


Carthage,  N.  Y.,  May  4, 1908. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Knapp,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  April  29  received,  and  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  was  with 
Mr.  Outterson  when  he  received  your  telegpun  last  week  and  knew  about  that.  I 
have  kept  in  touch  generaUv  with  the  sitmation. 

I  notice  in  the  paper  that  the  chief  witness  for  the  Publishers'  Association  stated  before 
the  committee  uiat  the  product  of  the  West  End  Paper  Company  during  a  certain 
year  was  controlled  by  the  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company.  I  am  and  ever  since  its 
oiganization  have  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the  West  End  Paper  Company,  and  the 
statement  that  the  product  of  the  West  End  Paper  Company  during  that  or  any  other 
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year  has  been  controlled  by  the  Goitral  Ohio  Paper  Company  is  abflolutely  and  unquali- 
fiedly tiJae. 

Aa  Mr.  OutterBon  lb  away  from  home  meet  of  the  time  and  as  I  am  interested  in  most 
of  the  mills  in  which  he  is  mterested,  either  as  stockholder  or  counsel^  or  both,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  keep  me  aavised  from  time  to  time  as  the  mvestigation  pro- 
ceeds. 

Very  truly,  youn^  W.  B.  Van  Allbn. 

Thb  WiBHDf  gtom  Post,  May  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  ICank, 

House  of  RepreserUaHve$,  City, 

DsAB  Sib:  Your  esteemed  note  received  in  reference  to  the  appearance  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Washington  Post  before  the  selected  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  paper  investigation. 

We  desire  to  say  that  our  businesB  manager,  Mr.  A.  D.  Marks,  will  appear  in  person 
whenever  so  directed. 

YouxBy  very  truly,  Thb  Wabhzngton  Post  Co., 

Edwabd  McLban, 

Secretary-  Treanarer, 


Sak  Francisgo,  Oal.,  May  2, 1908, 
Hon.  W.  0.  Hawlbt, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives,  WashingUmf  2).  C: 

This  com{)any  is  operating  independent  and  is  not  interested  in  any  combination; 
does  not  desire  to  be  neard  before  committee,  but  thanks  you  for  your  invitation. 

Grown  Coluicbia  Pulp  and  Papbb  Go. 


San  FsANGiaGO,  Gal.,  Aprii  80, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  0.  Hawlbt,  WouMngton,  D.  Ci  ^ 

Understand  House  committee  on  pulp  and  paper  investigation  having  hearings. 
My  personal  appearance  seems  unnecessary.  Gomd  you  state  to  committee  the  &ct 
that  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Gompany  is  an  independent  corporation,  having  no 
alliance  with  other  manu&tcturerB. 

Wm.  Pibrcb  Johnson* 


(Orooksr,  Bnrbank  A  Co.,  paper  mannfuntnreri.) 

FrrcHBUBo,  Mass.,  April  77, 1908. 
Hon.  Ghablbs  G.  Washbxtbn, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dbab  Sib:  Although  the  business  of  this  company,  in  which  I  am  a  partner,  is 
on  book  papers,  nevertheless  the  situation  in  reference  to  news  paper  has  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  whole  industry,  and  what  affects  the  news-paper  business 
win  also  affect  the  book-paper  industries  throughout  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  duties  removed  from  wo(^  pulp  and  paper,  there  will  be  a  very 
great  adjustment  necessary  in  this  country.    This  wul  require  some  years  to  accom- 

Sliah,  and  will  result  in  a  direct  loss  to  the  paper  manufacturers  of  many  millions  of 
ollare.  The  only  alternative  will  be  a  corresponding  adjustment  in  the  conditions 
and  wages  of  our  employees.  We  do  not  desire  to  put  our  men  on  a  par  with  the 
German  and  continental  workmen  who  are  getting  from  30  to  40  cents  per  dav. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  matter  will  come  to  your  attention  through  the  labor 
representatives.  It  seems  to  me  of  vital  importance  to  a  great  industry  of  this  cotmtry 
that  Congress  shall  take  ample  time  to  give  the  matter  thorough  investigation. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  copy  of  sonie  iniormation  which  has  been  secured  in  reference 
to  the  present  movement  against  the  International  Paper  Gompany,  insti^ted  by  the 
newspapers  by  Herman  Ridder.  Will  you  have  the  Kindnees  to  read  this  over,  and 
to  bear  m  mind  that  some  of  your  constituents  are  very  anxious  that  no  change  in  the 
tarifi  as  affecting  paper  and  pulp  should  be  allowed  at  the  present  time? 
Yours,  truly, 

ALYAH  (JROCKBB. 
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The  Interoatkmal  Paper  Company  was  organized  in  1898  by  the  outright  purchaee 
of  a  number  ol  milLs  in  the  East,  32  at  present.  The  production  of  news  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Compaxiy  per  year  is  412,654  tons;  it  also  manufactures  51,403  tons  of 
Bo-called  manilas,  but  I  snail  not  take  tiiose  into  consideration,  because  they  do  not 
a£Eect  the  news  proposition.  The  yearly  outi>ut  of  the  balance  of  the  eaatem  mills. 
oatside  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  is  to-day  462,852  tons,  to  which  should 
be  added  13,500  tons  of  product  of  two  new  companies  nist  coming  in,  viz,  the  Iroquois 
Paper  Com^wny,  6,000  tons,  and  the  Hish  FallsPaper  Company,  7,500  tons.  Within  a 
very  short  time  also  we  will  have  to  ada  the  output  d  a  new  machine  of  the  St.  Croix 
P^per  Company,  12,000  tons,  making  a  total  of  25,600  tons.  The  western  mills  pro- 
dace  308,6v0  tons.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  general  production  of  news  in 
this  countnr  amounts  to  1,209,696  tons,  of  which  the  International  Paper  Company 
produces  412,654  tons,  viz,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  output. 

I  find  that  while  Mr.  Ridder  and  otnera  are  constantly  making  reference  to  a  "paper 
trust,"  they  never  state  exactly  to  whom  they  refer.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"paper  trust."  There  was  the  General  Paper  Company  in  the  West,  which  might 
have  come  in  under  that  designation,  and  was  dissolved  b^  the  Attorney-General's 
office.  There  is  the  International  Paper  Company,  which  is  simply  and  purelv  an 
oiganization,  which,  instead  of  owning  one  mill,  owns  several.  Bo  does  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  own  several  mills,  and  so  do  various  other  parties  in  the 
tr^de. 

On  the  inclosed  sheet  I  am  giving  you  the  production  of  the  various  mills  outside 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  I  want  to  state  that  while  in  the  case  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  the  figures  are  exact,  aji  I  have  secured  them  from 
their  statistical  department;  so  mr  as  the  others  are  concerned,  I  am  positive  I  am  a 
little  below  the  output  instead  of  being  above  in  any  case. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  think  you  ou^ht  to  impress  upon  your  representatives  at 
Washington  ana  that  is  the  further  crippling  of  the  industry,  which  will  take  place 
by  the  action  of  Canada  in  prohibiting  tne  export  of  wood  from  the  Dominion  if  the 
tariff  is  taken  off  on  news  prior  to  anv  agreement  with  the  Dominion.  I  need  say 
nothing  about  this  than  to  copy  the  following  from  the  Montreal  Star  of  Decembcur 
10,19OT: 

"The  attitude  of  our  Government  in  anv  bargaining  ought  to  be:  Free  admission 
to  the  United  States  of  all  the  finished  products  which  are  dependent  upon  our  forest 
wealth  lor  raw  materials,  or  no  barealn.  That  is.  the  Americans  must  be  willing  to 
admit  our  pai>er  as  well  as  our  wood  pulp  free  before  we  will  even  consider  an  agree- 
ment not  to  put  an  export  duty  on  wood  pulp.  Nor  should  that  concession  settle 
the  matter.  It  will  then  still  remain  a  Question  whether  we  ought  not  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  or  wood  pulp,  ana  so  compel  the  transfer  of  the  entire  paper- 
making  indusby  to  Canada." 

Such  action  as  the  above  on  the  part  of  Canada  will  not  only  hasten  the  devastation 
of  oor  forests,  but  wiU  dose  a  number  of  mills  in  this  coimtry,  which  will  find  it 
impoerible  to  jB;et  wood  or  will  have  to  pay  prohibitive  prices  for  it;  in  other  words, 
if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  reg^ardin^  tne  tariff  on  paper  it  shoidd  be  taken  after  a 
barter  with  Canada,  and  not  prior  to  it,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  takioe  the  small 
duty  ofi  pulp  and  paper.  It  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  strike  at  one  inoustiy,  sub- 
ject it  to  foreign  competition,  and  let  all  the  other  industries  go  free,  amply  pro- 
tected by  higher  tariffs  than  exist  on  our  commodities. 

Certain  newspapers  do  not  hesitate  to  misrepresent  the  facts  and  to  create  the 
imnresBion  that  there  is  a  ''paper  trust."  These  papers  are  not  seeking  the  truth;  I 
think  a  good  man^  of  them  know  the  truth,  and  are  using  every  effort  to  conceal  it  in 
the  hopes  of  rushing  through  some  bill  under  false  pretenses. 

The  assaults  upon  the  manufacturers  of  wood  puip  and  printing  paper  have  doubt- 
leas  been  intesified  by  the  association  of  many  mills  into  one  concern;  but  I  have  never 
seen  anywhere  any  critidsm  of  Mr.  Hearst,  or  Mr.  Pulitzer,  or  the  World,  or  Mr.  Ochs, 
M  the  'nmes,  owning  what  is  known  as  chains  of  newspapers,  and  the  vc^  gentlemen 
who  so  bitterly  denounced  the  paper  trade  for  maintaining  prices  speak  in  a  highly 
commendatory  way  of  the  steel  trade  for  maintaining  the  eqmlibrium  of  the  country, 
when  they  published  the  notice  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  largest  steel  interests  it  was 
the  consenauB  ol  opinion  that  prices  should  be  maintained. 
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Annual  report  Eastern  Newt  Manufacturen  covering  year  1907, 
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Oreat  Northern  Paper  Co 

Berlin  MUla  Co 

St.  ReetsCo 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co 

Remington  Martin  Paper  Co . ... 

RaymondTiile  Paper  Co 

Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co 

W.  H.  Paraonfl  &  Co 

Dalton  Paper  Mills 

Qoold  Paper  Co 

West  End  Paper  Co 

Norwood  Paper  Co 

Cllfl  Paper  Co 

Petebone  Cataract  Paper  Co 

Sdiroon  River  Palp  and  Paper 
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Taegarts  Paper  Co ... . 

Aldrlch  Paper  Co 

Malone  Paper  Co 

Champion  r  aper  Co . . . 
Osw«so  FailB  Taper  Go 


To  this  shonld  be  added: 
Oroqaols  Paper  Co.  (new mill). . . 
High  Fails  Paper  Co.  (new  mill) . . 
St.  (}rolz  Paper  Co.  (new  machine) 
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8,880 
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6,340 
7,800 
7,800 


463,863 

6,000 

7,600 

13,500 


488,881 


Nbw  Yobx,  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1908. 

[DIU  &  Collins  Co.,  paper  makers.) 

Philadelphia,  May  16, 1908, 
Jambs  B.  Mank» 

Chairman  Paper  and  Pulp  Committee, 

HovM  of  RepreserUabivet,  WaMnyion. 

Dbab  Sir:  Beplyic^  to  your  favor  of  the  15th  instant  in  regard  to  the  schedule  WB 
submitted,  would  advise  that  the  item  of  $42,558.88  for  depreciation  of  plant  is  not 
included  in  the  amount  of  $143,502.16  for  interest,  repairs,  etc.  We  make  an  annual 
charge  of  this  kind  for  depreciation  of  machinery  and  deduct  same  from  our  grosB 
profits. 

Very  truly,  youxs,  Dill  A  Gollims  Ck). 

Douglas  W.  Bond,  Treaturer. 

Philadblfhia,  AprH  tO,  1908. 
Hob.  J.  HAifFTON  Moorb, 

House  of  Representatives,  WaMngtcn,  D.  C. 

.  Dbab  Sib:  We  understand  that  owing  to  pressure  having  been  brought  by  varioof 
publishers,  it  is  seriously  under  consideration  to  change  the  tariff  schedules  on  pulp  and 
paper. 

The  statements  advanced  by  the  publiahen  are  so  for  at  variance  with  facts  that 
we  thought  it  well  to  write  to  you,  making  a  protest  against  any  change  in  the  tariff 
at  the  present  time. 

We  certainly  seriously  object  to  having  our  trade  singled  out  and  demoralized  warse 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time  by  anv  change  that  might  be  made  in  the  tariff.  If 
the  whole  subject  of  change  in  tanff  is  brought  up,  we  have  no  objections,  as  the  matter 
would  be  thoroughly  gone  into  and  we  would  have  a  hearing. 

If  any  thinking  man  will  stop  to  consider  the  wanton  waste  of  news  paper  in  this 
country,  he  will  soon  realize  that  it  must  be  stopped.  The  stoppage  of  this  waste 
alone  would  greatly  reduce  the  price  to  the  publishers,  and  from  me  Best  advice  that 
we  have,  the  p&per  market  in  the  United  States  is  lower  than  any  oti^er  place  in  the 
world  tonday.  Therefore  paper  would  not  come  in  here  unless  it  was  arbitrarily 
brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  domestic  market  without  regard  to  itf 
cost. 

We  want  to  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  defer  making  any  change  in  the  tariff 
until  the  entire  list  is  considered. 

Youn^respectfullyy  Dill  St  Ck>ujNB  Go. 

Gbbllbt  Oollins,  Pres(denL 


Manatunk,  Philadblfhia,  AprU  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moobb, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasMngton,  D.  C 

Dbab  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  strong  protest  against  the  i>oesibility  of  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  from  wood  pulp  and  paper  and  we  ask  your  earnest  cooperation 
to  give  our  industry,  with  its  many  employees,  who  are  dependent  on  its  auccees,  the 
Hune  protection  that  is  afforded  to  other  industiieai 
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We  can  not  understand  why  one  single  industrv  should  be  picked  out.  as  irhat 
little  duty  is  now  on  the  articles  in  question  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prevent  tne  doeesk 
kind  of  ccnnpetition  with  German  and  Swedish  productions. 

As  representing  a  manufacturing  city  like  Philadelphia,  we  earnestly  request  that 
you  stand  up  for  our  protection  or  else  insist  that  all  of  us  be  treated  alike,  and  have 
the  duty  removed  from  other  materials  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  product. 
We  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

liABTiN  A  Wm.  H.  Nixon  Pafib  Co., 
Qbo.  Sullivak, 

Treanarer  and  Oenenl  Uamager. 

Philadblphia,  Pa.,  AprU  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Hakftom  Moobb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  matter  of  repeal  of  duty  on  wood 
pulp  and  printing  paper,  whicn  we  understand  is  shortly  to  come  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  present  duty  on  printing  paper  is  10  per  cent  and  on  chemical 
wood  pulp  one-sixth  cent  per  pound,  or  aoout  16)  cents  per  hundred  potinds.  These 
duties  are  barely  sufficient  to  pay  tne  United  States  manufacturer  for  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  in  fiie  United  States,  and,  if  they  are  repealed,  will  cause  the  manufac- 
turers of  printing  paper  and  wood  pidp  in  the  United  States  to  either  reduce  wages 
paid  employees  to  the  same  basis  as  those  paid  in  Euroi>e,  or  to  shut  down  their  plants. 
The  statements  that  are  being  circulated  that  the  prices  of  printing  paper  ana  wood 
pvip  are  controlled  by  a  trust  are  entirely  unjust  and  untrue,  as  can  De  amply  demon- 
strated by  anyone  investigating  the  matter  in  an  impartial  way. 

We  trust  that  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  prevent  any  such  unjust  legislation 
beine  enacted,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  as  an  object  <d 
attack. 

We  shall  very  much  appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  matter. 
YouiB,  very  truly, 

Thb  Jbssttp  St  MooRB  Pafbr  Co. 
W.  B.  Srabp,  President. 


Ceooaoo,  May  8,  f908. 
Hon.  BoBBBT  M.  La  Follbttb, 

WaskmgUmf  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbab  Sbnator:  I  have  laige  financial  dealings  in  Neenah,  Menasha,  and 
Appleton,  Wis.,  and  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  leading  paper  mill  men 
there.  Among  them  there  is  no  one  more  able  to  nve  reliable  statistics  concerning 
cost  and  ou^ut  of  paper  of  all  kinds  than  Mr.  S.  R.  Wagg,  superintendent  of  the  Fox 
River  Vidley  Fftper  Company  at  Appleton.  He  has  been  in  the  business  for  thirty 
years  and  would  make  an  excellent  and  reliable  witness.  Besides  he  is  an  active  sup- 
porter of  yours,  and  was  such  when  thev  were  not  so  numerous  there  as  at  present.  I 
nave  reason  to  know  that  it  would  gratiiy  him  to  be  called  to  Washington  as  a  witness 
just  now,  and  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  this  be  done.  He  has  the  confidence 
and  reepect  of  all  the  paper  mill  men  in  that  vicinity.  He  is  also  a  man  of  means.  I 
know  of  no  one  more  competent  to  give  all  the  &tcts  in  the  case  from  the  standpoint 
d  the  manufacturer. 

FaithfuUy,  yours,  Jas.  K.  Andbbsoh. 

Thb  Franklin  Prbss, 
Newark,  N.  /.,  May  10, 1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann. 

Dbab  Sir:  Rejecting  the  investintion  into  the  manufacture  and  price  of  paper 
used  by  daQy  ana  other  newspapers,  I  wish  to  say  that,  primarily,  the  giving  of  news 
was  the  object  of  publialung  a  newspaper.  At  this  time  newspapers  devote  as  much  or 
more  space  to  advertisements  as  to  news.  Hence,  the  large  size  of  many  papers.  A 
4-page,  T-column  paper,  published  daily,  can  print  as  much  genuine  information  as  the 
average  dtisen  has  time  to  read,  and  have  at  least  1}  pages  for  advertising  purposes. 
A  12  and  16  page  daily  paper  is  an  unnecessary  tax  on  the  forests  of  our  country.  It 
can  not  be  filled  with  daily  news  of  the  sort  fit  for  all  readers.  A  New  York  paper  of 
this  date  boasts  that  900  tons  of  white  paper  were  used  in  printing  this  one  edition. 

This,  of  course,  was  in  celebration  of  an  important  event  in  the  pai>er's  own  his- 
tory; but  in  all  our  laige  cities  many  tons  of  paper  are  used  by  newspapers,  not  for  the 
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purpose  of  printing  the  news,  but  for  advertising  purposes.  This  laige  bulk  of  printed 
matter,  it  seems,  is  entitled  to  go  into  the  mails  as  second-class  matter;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  1-cent  letter  postage  will  be  delayed  for  many  yean  because  of  the  expense 
of  handling  this  unneeded  second-dass  matter. 

Your  committee  will  do  an  important  public  service  if  every  phase  of  newspaper 
publishing  is  investigated.  I  do  not  believe  one  man  or  woman  in  ten  have  a  legiti- 
mate use  for  a  daily  paper  lar^r  than  four  pages.  Such  a  paper  could  be  sold  for  1  cent 
and  would  pay  dividends  with  but  little  advertising.  Our  forests  should  not  be 
destroyed  for  advertising  schemes.  Smaller  newspapers  would  mean  cheaper  houses 
for  our  working  people.  Several  dwellings  could  be  erected  with  the  material  used 
in  900  tons  of  paper. 

Let  us  have  a  thorough  and  unbiased  report  on  this  matter. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wwtov  R.  Gapps. 


W.  W.  Kimball  Gompant, 

Chicago,  AprU  f7^  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  K.  Mann, 

HouK  of  RepresentaUvetf  WaMngUm,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbar  Mr.  Mann  :  I  notice  that  you  are  investicating  the  paper  situation.  I  am 
interested  in  the  Union  Bag  and  Fkper  Company,  of  ^ew  York  City,  and  have  been  for 
the  last  two  years  in  favor  of  free  trade  on  pulp  and  pulp  wood,  or  at  least,  freer  trade. 

Mr.  Edgar  G.  Barratt,  t^e  president  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  with  offices 
at  17  Battery  place,  New  York  City,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  poBted  men  on  the 
pulp-wood  supply,  the  past,  and  probably  the  future  of  same  in  this  country,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  glad  to  give  your  committee  any  information  that  he  has  m  his  store- 
house. I  would  suggest  that  you  write  him  or  wire  him  and  aak  if  he  will  appear 
before  your  committee. 

Cordially  and  sincerely,  yourB, 

E.  8.  GONWAT. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  various  letters  and  telegrams 
from  various  publishers,  addressed  to  me  or  referred  to  me,  as  foUows: 

Lbxinqton,  Et.,  May  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  Ja8«  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  WoMngton,  D,  C: 

Lexington  Leader  paper  supply  cost  193  in  1906  from  independent  mill  manufM>- 
turer.  Jumped  to  225  in  1907,  exactly  same  price  International  quoted.  We  are  pay- 
ing International  260  this  year,  aU  bids  alike.    Everything  indicated  collusion. 

Sam  J.  Bobbrts,  Propridaix 

Bbn  Fbankun  Club, 
Chicago,  March  t8^  190B. 
Hon.  Jambs  K.  Mann, 

IUpre$€ntativt,  WaMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  The  Ben  Franklin  Club,  composed  of  and  representing  the  printlii^ 
firms  of  Chicago,  has  instructed  its  legislative  committee  to  convey  to  you  the  unani- 
mous opinion  and  wishes  of  the  dub  regardinff  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  iMiper. 

It  is  the  earnest  belief  of  the  members  of  tnis  organization  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  and  your  constituents  will  be  served  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  and  paper.  Our  committee  is  instructed  to  request  you  to  give  this  matter 
more  than  x)a88ing  consideration. 

The  Ben  Franklin  Club  particularlv  indorses  that  paragraph  in  Fkesident  Boose* 
velt's  special  message  to  Congress  ol  March  25  bearing  on  wis  subject. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

LUTHBR  C.  BOOBRS, 

C^iairmanof  CommUim. 


8r.  Paul,  May  4t  1908, 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chavrman  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  TnvesHgatUm^ 

Houee  of  RepreierUaUvei,  WaMngton,  D.  €• 

Dbar  Sm:  In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  2d,  asking  if  we  will  appear  before  your 
committee  to  present  information  in  our  possession  regarding  the  subject  that  you 
have  under  consideration* 
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It  win  be  imposrible  for  us  to  leave  our  busineflB  at  this  time,  and  inasmuch  as  we 
have  given  all  mformation  to  Mr.  Hennan  Ridder,  president  oi  the  American  News- 
paper PublisheiB  Association,  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  become  a  part  of  your 
record. 
Thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  we  are. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Dispatch  Printino  Co. 

W.  J.  Driscoll,  Butineu  Manager. 


Lbwiston  Journal, 
LewUUm,  Me.,  May  IS,  1908, 
Hon.  Jamss  R.  Mank, 

Chaimum  on  Pulp  and  Paper  InvaHiffation. 

Home  of  Rej^reeenUttiveSf  Washington,  D,  C, 

DxAB  Sib:  The  question  of  chief  importance  in  connection  with  the  inquiries  raised 
by  your  circular  is  as  follows: 

"I)oes  vour  knowledge  of  the  situation  lead  you  to  say  that,  for  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  present  tarifif  on  mechan- 
icaUy  ground  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound ,  and  on  unbleached  chem- 
ical wM)d  pulp  of  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  ordinary  news  printing  paper 
of  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  ^und,  should  be  at  once  removed,  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  of  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  paid,  and  labor 
onployed  in  tlukt  mdustrv?" 

1  believe  that  the  first  thing  to  be  judicially  determined  is  whether  there  is  a  paper 
combination,  so  eliminating  competition  from  paper  making  in  the  United  States  as 
to  qualihr  the  ^ntlemen  concerned  arbitrarily  to  fix  the  price.  I  would  not  touch 
the  tariff  until  it  is  safely  determined  whether  there  is  a  conspiracy  a^nst  the  con- 
sumer. The  newspapers  of  the  coimtry  feel  sure  there  is  such  a  conspiracy,  but  sus- 
picion is  not  proof,  although  the  conditions  which  exist  are  such  as  to  lead  most  news- 
paper publisners  to  believe  that  the  paper-making  interests  of  the  country,  which 
pippeny  enjoy  the  same  protection  that  other  interests  enjoy,  have  both  ends  and  the 
miodle  of  this  businesB.  It  was  the  late  Congressman  Dingiey's  favorite  contention 
that  under  normal  conditions  protection  would  take  care  oi  tair  price  by  creating 
domestic  competition,  and  that  it  was  the  function  of  the  tariff  to  provide  opportunity 
lor  domestic  capital  and  labor  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  our  superior  economic 
civilization. 

Now,  if  there  be  a  paper  trust,  as  is  more  than  suspected,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  and  to  dissolve  that  trust  or  to  re-create  it  that  it  may  be  operated 
within  the  ri^ts  of  capital  or  labor  and  of  the  paper  consumer. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  free  list  those  articles  produced  by 
trosto  in  order  to  arrest  price  fixing  by  trusts,  but  I  do  believe,  unless  the  trusts  that. 
like  steel,  leather,  sugar,  and,  I  believe,  the  paper  trust,  allow  the  law  of  supply  ana 
demand  sacoessfully  to  operate  in  price  fixing,  that  our  American  protective  eyBtem.f 
which  has  worked  wonders  in  the  promotion  of  American  manufacture  and  prosperity, 
will  be  upset,  not  because  it  is  a  wrong  system^  but  because  the  protective  idea  is  per- 
verted by  industrial  conspiracv.  Hence,  I  beheve  that  those  who  would  gloss  over  the 
price-fixiii([  wrongs  committed  b^  several  of  the  great  trusts  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
our  protective  system,  and^  for  this  reason.  I  urge  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  legisla- 
tive as  well  as  of  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  our  Government  to  see  that  laws 
inadequate  are  strenfi;thened  and  tnat  industrial  conspiracy  is  brought  to  book.  Only 
so  Shan  we  preserve  uie  riehts  of  labor,  properly  engaged,  and  the  rights  of  the  consum- 
ing masses.  To  confuse  the  trust  system  with  the  tariff  is  to  upeet  the  tariff,  but  upset- 
ting the  tariff  will  not  upset  the  trust.  The  trust,  as  Mr.  Blaine  well  said ,  honeycombs 
free-trade  England  as  well  as  protective  Germany  and  America.  The  trust  is  not  in 
itself  an  evil :  there  is  vast  difference  between  combination  and  conspiracy. 

Accordingly,  answering  your  inquiries  cited  above,  I  say  that  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  United  States  the 
present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  on  news-print  paper  should  be  removed.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  paper-makinjg  industry  should  more  ftiithfulhr  reeard  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  of  economic  and  competitive  prices,  and  i  feel  sure  Hiat  unless  the 
oombined  paper  interests  better  regard  all  the  mcts,  disaster  will  come  not  only  to  the 
paper-makmg  trade,  but  to  the  jMiper-using  trade  and  to  many  allied  interests.  A 
paper  manufacturer  tells  me  that  tree  wood  pulp  would  not  be  inadmissible,  on  the 
nme  principle  that  free  logs  were  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff.  If  we  have 
inadequate  supply  of  raw  material,  as  is  now  foreboded ,  there  seems  to  be  every  reason 
why  we  sihoula  do  all  that  is  possible  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  to 
jeenforoe  the  supply  of  raw  material.    Free  raw  material  is  logical  where  we  have 
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inadequate  supply  thereof,  and  while  paper  pulp  is  a  stage  of  manufacture,  it  is  not  the 
most  advancea  stage. 

It  is  objected  iSeX  under  protection  ire  axe  losing  our  forests,  and  this  allegation  is 
more  than  half  true.  The  remedy  is  not  to  prostrate  our  paper-making  industry,  but  to 
advance  forestry,  to  protect  our  natural  assets,  and  to  hold  up  the  lavish  waste  mereof , 
which  in  Maine  forests  is  said  to  be  at  least  50  per  cent. 

With  great  regard,  I  b^  to  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

F.  L.  DiNOLBT. 


Thb  JoLnET  Hbrald, 
Joliet,  lU.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jamss  H.  Manh , 

Chairman  Select  Committee  White  Pulp  and  Print  Paper , 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C 

Mt  Dbar  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  May  7,  requesting  information  regarding  our 
uee  of  print  pai)er. 

While  our  price  on  this  has  increased  20  per  cent  since  1905,  I  have  consistently 
refrained  from  entering  into  the  controversy,  as  I  do  not  desire  to  be  placed  in  tlie 
equivocal  position  of  advocating  free  trade  on  an  article  in  whidi  I  am  personally 
interested  while  working  for  protection  on  other  home  manufactures. 

I  feel  that  the  i>rint-paper  situation  is  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  your  committee 
and  that  such  tariff  will  be  maintained  as  to  protect  the  workinjgmen  engaged  in  this 
industry,  but  that  it  will  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  the  fostering  of  a  trust  that  will 
be  injurious  to  the  consumer. 

Having  no  technioEd  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  facilities  for  reliable  and  impartial 
information,  I  believe  it  would  be  presumptions  for  me  to  take  sides  in  Uiis  issue.  If  it 
is  true  that  Canadian  manufacturers  employ  American  workmen  at  American  wagee 
and  are  able  to  produce  paper,  to  pay  extra  transportation,  and  compete  with  the 
American  product  in  spite  ol  duty,  I  think  there  is  something  wrone,  but  I  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  your  committee  will  deal  with  this  matter  wisely  and  witli  due 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the  necessary  amount  of  protection  for  the 
manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  S.  Leckib, 

Oeneral  Manfxger. 

Thb  Nbw  Yobk  Prbsb, 
New  York,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jaicbb  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sir:  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  May  8, 1  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  g^ve  the  information  requested  concerning  news-paper  contracts  previous  to 
our  existing  contract,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  always  understood  by  me  and  thoee 
with  whom  we  made  our  contract  that  the  terms  were  confidential.  I  have  never 
divulged  those  terms,  and  however  much  it  might  be  to  our  interest  to  do  so  now,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could  divulge  those  terms  without  a  breadi  of  faith.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  stating  the  present  price  we  pay  for  paper,  as  it  is  an  open  price  and  not  con- 
fidential and  I  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  state  that  the  present  price  of  2}  cents  is  a  ter- 
rific increase  over  anything  we  have  ever  paid  since  our  owneranip  and  management  of 
this  paper,  dating  from  February  1, 1895. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Bbvut  Wardm an. 

Thb  Nbw  York  Press, 
New  York,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mank, 

Chaxrman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  my  letter  and  signed  statement  of  yesterday,  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  nnd  that  wimin  recent  da^jrs  our  business  manager  here,  in  settlement 
of  disputed  weights,  through  the  International  Paper  Company  having  persistently ' 
exceeded  the  contracted  standard,  has  had  an  allowance  granted  of  1  per  cent  off  the 
contract  price,  beginnins  with  April  1  last,  it  being  computed  Uiat  this  1  per  cent 
off  during  the  remaining  life  of  the  contract  will  merely  equalize  the  excess  oi  weight 
and  cost  during  the  first  half  of  the  life  of  the  contract. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Ervim  Wardman . 
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Thx  Elmiiu  Tbleoram, 

Elmira,  N.  T.,  May  11^  1908. 

JBbuM  of  RepresefUativei,  WaaMnfftonf  D.  C.     . 

My  Dsab  Sis:  I  am  perusiiig,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  that  serial  story  entitled 
"PoId  and  Paper  Investigation  Hearings"  that  you  are  so  kindly  mailing  me  in 
pampnlet  form. 

I  tried  to  get  out  of  going  to  church  yesterday,  basing  my  excuse  that  I  was  ''clear 
behind,''  but  lirs.  Brooks  wouldn't  have  it. 

I  may  be  a  prejudiced  witness,  but  I  really  think  that  Brother  Norris  is  holding 
his  own  pretty  well  with  six  smart  fellows  on  that  committee.  I  have  written  him 
congratulating  him  on  the  ramy  way  that  he  is  conducting  our  case.  If  we  lose  we 
certainly  can^  lay  it  to  ^.Norris. 

Ab  far  as  I  can  see  vou  are  giving  us  a  fiiir  show  for  our  money.    No  fault  to  find. 

Congratulations  all  'round. 

Let  the  good  work  m  on  and  the  right  side  win. 

YouiBy  very  tnuy,  H.  S.  Brooks. 


Illinois  Press  Associatiok, 

JeneyvilUy  lU.^  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jakbs  B.  Mank,  WaMngtorij  D,  C, 

Dbab  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  7th  instant,  regarding  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation, 
rec^ved.  I  have  not  the  data  to  fill  out  the  blank  as  sent  by  you.  but  will  state  that 
the  newspaper  trust  has  caused  the  price  on  my  paper  in  ton  lots  to  oe  raised  during;  the 
past  year  from  $57  per  ton  to  $65.  For  the  two  or  three  years  previous  to  that  I  think 
it  was  about  $40  per  ton.  Since  this  agitation  in  Congress  has  come  up  I  have  received 
notice  that  the  price  on  mv  j)aper  will  be  reduced  Awmt  $50  per  year,  which,  aJUiough 
not  a  very  laige  sum,  still  is  something. 

I  think  the  cause  of  the  exorbitant  price  charged  for  paper  is  the  combination  of  the 
paper  makers,  as  we  can  not  get  paper  any  cheaper  nom  one  wholesale  house  than 
from  another,  they  all  being  bound  to  chaige  the  prices  that  are  periodicaUv  set  by  the 
news-paper  trust,  and,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  the  paper  trust  is  a  great  deal  like  the 
Eastman  Kodak  trust,  or  some  others;  that  is,  if  a  wholesale  customer  is  found  selling 
any  of  the  products  for  a  less  sum  than  that  fixed  by  the  head  of  the  trust  l^en  the 
wholesale  merchant  is  put  on  the  black  list  and  can  not  get  any  more  product.  Therein 
lies  the  crime,  if  crime  it  be,  because  it  is  only  a  question  of  how  much  the  paper 
trust  may  see  fit  to  ask,  for  every  person  printing  a  paper  is  compelled  to  have  it  no 
matter  what  the  price,  and  if  it  runs  too  high  then  tne  only  way  for  him  to  get  even 
is  to  charge  it  i^nst  his  subsoibers,  and  m  this  way  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  is  being  robbed. 

Youra,  respectfully,  J.  M.  Paob. 


Bomton,  Mass,  May  It,  1908. 
Mr.  Jaices  R.  Makn, 

Chairman  8eUet  Committee  on  Pidp  and  Paper  Tnvestiaation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Wasnington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  valued  favor  of  May  8,  also  the  blank  which  you  inclosed  to  be 
filled  out,  have  been  received,  and  as  we  are  not  publishers  of  newspapers  we  can  not 
fill  in  the  information  on  the  blank,  as  you  request.  However,  ihe  following  informa- 
tion may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee: 

Our  contract  for  majg^ine  papers  is  made  from  the  1st  of  July  of  each  year,  and  on  the 
contract  we  entered  mto  for  otur  supply  of  paper  from  July  1.  1906,  cost  us  $3.65  per 
hundred  pounds  delivered.  On  our  contract  conunencing  July  1, 1907,  the  price  was 
$4  per  hundred  pounds  delivered.  The  price  that  we  have  been  quoted  by,  not  only 
the  mill  that  is  handling  our  contract  at  the  present  time,  but  representatives  of  at 
hsai  YaM  a  dozen  other  mills,  are  idl  the  same,  $4.15  per  hundred  pounds  delivered. 
We  have  really  been  given  to  understand  that  the  price  next  year  will  undoubtedly  be 
14.25  a  hundred  pounds  delivered,  and  only  rocently  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
in  all  probability  the  price  would  be  $4.50  a  himdrea  pounds  within  a  year  from  now, 
pfovioed  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress  at  this  session. 
Youxs,  very  truly, 

Thb  Friscilla  Pubushino  Ooupant. 
Hbnrt  W.  Nbwhall,  Business  Manager. 
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HOMBSTRAD,  Pa.,  il|»ri{  ^(?,  tSOS. 

John  R.  ILunr, 

J7ouM  Committee  on^ulp  and  Paper  Inve^aHonf 

WaehingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  nothing  to  offer  your  committee  to  show  the  existence  of  a  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  in  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  industry.  But  we  do  know  tiiat 
when  our  last  year's  contract  for  news  paper  expired,  the  price  was  raised  to  us  30  per 
cent  and  we  were  unable  to  get  from  any  paper  nouse  a  variation  of  mora  than  2}  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  from  the  price  quoted* 
One  may  draw  one's  own  conclusion. 

Very  respectfully,  Mbssbnobr  Pububhimo  Co., 

H.  P.  WiOGiNS,  FrendenL 


ThB  FURKlftURB  IkDUSTBT, 

EvantviUe,  ImL,  Hay  16, 1908. 
Mr.  Hbrmam  Riddbr,  New  York,  N,  Y, 

Dbab  Sir:  I  have  answered  Mr.  Mann's  circular  letter  and  I  wish  to  say  to  yoa 
that  I  consider  the  position  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  on  this  question  as  utterly 
selfish  and  contemptible.  They  have  oeen  for  yeare  upholding  the  tariff,  which  is  a 
tax  on  all  industry  and  a  robb^  of  the  people,  and  now  ask  only  to  have  the  part 
removed  which  they  think  is  injuring  them. 

It  is  simply  one  trust  against  another,  and  I  hope  that  Congressmen  will  not  help 
to  tftke  off  tiie  tax  on  paper  unless  they  give  the  other  injustices  of  the  tariff  some 
attention. 

I  am  for  pzacticai  free  trade,  and  believe  that  it  would  make  this  country  (^[reat  as  it 
is)  greater  and  more  prosperous  than  can  be  conceived.  I  published  a  daily  paper 
for  nineteen  years  ana  paid  from  9  cents  down  to  3  cents  per  pound  for  paper,  and  I 
think  that  the  newspapers  at  this  time  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  prices  cnaiged  for 
paper,  and  that  they  should  be  ashamed  to  take  the  position  they  nave,  in  a  matter 
tor  their  own  interest,  while  they  say  nothing  toward  getting  the  greater  injustices  of 
the  tariff  removed  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  To  change  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  would  be  the  rankest  kind  of  class  legislation;  cowardly  in  the  extreme  because 
if  the  newspapers  were  not  united  on  it  there  would  not  be  given  it  the  slightest  con- 
sideration by  the  majority  hJi  Congress. 

Very  truly,  John  Shanklin  Rbillt. 


Thb  Rbcord, 
New  London,  Mo,,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  WaeUngUm,  D.  C, 

Dbar  Sir:  I  am  opposed  to  a  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  timber.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican forests  should  be  protected.  The  free  importation  of  timber  would  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

Millions  of  trees  are  taken  from  our  forests  every  year  for  making  paper  and  other 
purDoses.  Canada  would  supply  this  country  with  timber  if  the  tuiff  could  be 
removed. 

YouiB,  truly.  Job  Burnett. 


Ambbicak  Newspaper  Publebrbrb  Absogiation, 

New  York,  May  13, 1908. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  important  and  urgent  that  the  information  reouested  by  the  Hon. 
James  R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  raper  Investigation, 
in  his  letter  to  you  dated  May  7,  be  complied  with  at  once. 

Please  fill  out  the  blank  sent  you  by  him  and  mail  it  without  delay  to  Hon.  James 
R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  committee,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  the  committee  report  to  the  present  session  of  Congresi  and 
if  possible  nocure  action  on  the  Stevens  bill  before  adjournment. 
Youry,  faithfully, 

Herman  Riddbr,  iVefufenl. 
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HiNNBAPOLiB,  Minn.,  May  1$^  1908. 
Hon.  Jamss  R.  Mann, 

Chmrawn  CofmmUtee^  WaMngUm^  D.  C; 

I  lunre  Dever  received  any  blanks  for  information  above  called  for,  and  if  I  had  could 
not  report  any  information  of  use  to  you  or  the  committee  in  chiizge,  for  the  reason 
KeDogg  Newspaper  Company  branch,  this  citVj  have  furnished  me  with  paper  the 
past  twelve  yeare  at  same  rates,  and  I  have  no  kick.  Any  loss  or  cause  of  complaint 
IS  theirs^  and  doubtless  will  be  covered  in  their  report,  which  will  cover  all  iniormar 
tkm  desired  by  you. 
Bespectfully, 

A.  H.  Nelson, 
EdUor  and  proprietor  the  Northeatt  Argue,  Mmneapolief  Mmn, 


Mzllbdobvulb,  III.,  May  26, 1908. 
Hon.  Jamss  R.  Mann, 

ChoAwaa  Pulp  and  Paper  InveeiigaHon  CammUtee, 

Waskingtonf  D.  C. 

DxAR  Sir:  We  are  one  of  10,000  country  publishers  in  the  United  States  who  are 
taking  legislation  against  an  unjust  and  exorbitant  increase  in  price  of  print  and  all 
hi^er  grSde  papen,  due  to  a  pul^  and  paper  trust. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  bi^  daihes  that  seem  to  be  silent  partners  to  the  trust  or 
aze  receiving  special  ^kvors  at  their  hands,  the  press  and  the  people  are  unanimous  in  a 
demand  for  just  and  ri^teous  legislation  that  existing  burdens  imposed  on  them  by 
■dd  moneyed  corporations  may  be  removed.  Owing  to  a  demand  of  over  33}  per  cent 
increase  on  former  price  of  patent  insides  or  ready  prints  by  a  ready-print  nouse  of 
Chicago  we  have  been  compelled  to  cut  our  publication  down  one-hali  its  former  size, 
or  hem  a  7-column  quarto  to  a  7-column  folio,  the  ready-print  houses  claiming  they 
can  not  furnish  ready  prints  at  former  prices  because  of  increased  price  of  raw  material. 
The  result  is  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  who  are  the  last  ones  to  get  the  shock  and 
who  suffer  with  the  rest  of  us.  The  press  and  the  people  go  hand  in  hand  and  are  keep- 
ing close  tab  and  a  record  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  those  who  have  this  matter  in  charge 
and  who  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  any  hindrance  of  legislation  to  relieve  them 
of  existing  burdens.  We  ask  that  Congress  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon 
this  question  by  their  votes,  instead  of  tne  matter  beinff  smothered  by  some  committee, 
and  we  will  all  abide  by  the  results.  Let  the  peome's  representatives  in  Congress 
setUe  this  question  with  the  Stevens  bill  now  before  Congress  or  a  committee  of  wnich 
you  are  chairman. 

Let  us  have  justice,  is  all  we  ask. 

W.  L.  PUTERBAUOH, 

Publisher  Fru  Prtee. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  various  letters  from  various 
newspaper  publishers,  sent  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  and  schedule 
which  we  sent  out,  arranged  under  di£Ferent  heamngs.  One  set  is 
''Letters  and  comments  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from 
wood  pulp:" 

lbttsbs  and  gommbnt8  rblativb  to  the  rbmoval  of  the  tariff  from  wood  pulp. 

The  Ledger, 
Fairjieldf  Iowa,  May  7,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  BIann,  Waekington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  return  blank,  with  questions  answered  as  well  as  I  can  reply  to  them, 
herewiUi.  I  am  a  protective  tariff  Republican.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  January,  1908,  I  spoke  and  voted 
against  a  memorial  to  Congress  favoring  removal  of  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp.  I 
believe  that  a  combination  of  paper  manufacturers  has  fixed  an  exorbitant  price  on 
its  product,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  removal  of  present  duties  would  anect  the 
price  to  the  small  consumer,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reduction  could  be  made 
which  would  lessen  the  price  to  the  patron. 

If  any  benefit  should  accrue  it  would  be  onlv  to  the  larger  publications  of  the 
country,  although  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  affect  them,  and  tne  slight  difference 
in  price  would  wen  go  to  them  rather  than  to  the  paper  trust. 
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If  it  were  den  in  my  mind  th&t  the  price  of  paper  wufi  fixed  in  a  competitive  way 
and  that  buyen  were  treated  alike,  I  should  not  complain  of  the  present  cost  of  print 
paper. 

I  believe  that  most  Iowa  Republican  publishers  feel  as  I  do.  The  Democrats  advo- 
cate the  removal  of  this  duty,  as  they  oo  of  all  others,  and  occasionally  you  will  find 
a  Republican  so  selfish  in  his  views  and  so  narrow  in  his  prejudices  that  he  favors 
the  removal  of  this  duty  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  pocketbook,  and  will  try,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  to  convince  his  readers  that  a  protective  tariff  is  good  for  everybody  else. 
We  found  these  fellows  in  the  meeting  of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

0.  M.  JUNKIN. 


Manhattan  Nationaust, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,May  9, 190S, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

WaakingUmj  D.  (7. 

Deab  Sib:  Your  inquiry  received,  and  I  am  returning  the  blank  herewith,  with  as 
much  infonnation  as  I  can  recollect. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  of  ''exhortation,"  as  it  were.  For 
the  sake  of  party  success,  settle  the  wood-pulp  controversv.  It  is  making  more  smell 
than  anv  other  little  thing  that  has  ever  come  up.  And  why?  Simply  because  it 
affects  the  pocketbook  of  every  publisher  in  the  country.  Gannon  jokiiu[ly  says  that 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  of  no  unportance,  because  nobody  is  interestea  except  the 
newspapers.  True,  it  is  a  small  item.  I  myself  don't  believe  that  the  tariff  removal, 
unless  followed  by  vigorous  prosecution,  will  do  much  to  reduce  paper  prices.  But 
the  refusal  to  do  anythine  is  making  a  rank  sorehead  out  of  four-fifths  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  America,  regardless  of  politics.  My  Republican  exchanges  are  filled  with 
abuse  of  the  "stand-pat  Republican  railroad  element,  led  by  Speaker  Cannon."  The 
boys  are  saying  thines,  in  their  hot-headed  wrath,  that  will  nurt  Republican  pros- 
pects, and  you  may  bet  that  the  things  the  Democratic  papers  are  saying  are  aome- 
thiug  fierce. 

You  would  certainly  be  astonished  at  the  widespread  hostility  that  is  growing— 
and  among  the  hitherto  stalwart,  too — against  the  do-nothin|[  programme  in  Concress. 
The  wood-pulp  fuss  has  been  magnified  mto  gigantic  proportions  oy  the  papers  them- 
selves, and  by  the  refusal  of  the  Speaker  to  permit  action  to  be  taken.  I  am  much 
afraid  that  the  next  Con^ss  will  be  a  Democratic  one  unless  you  can  fumi^  us  with 
some  material  to  fight  with.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  out  here  in  this  particular  dis- 
trict to  save  Congressman  Calderhead,  for  instance.  I  think  he  is  a  level-headed  man, 
and  ought  to  go  back  for  another  tenn.  But  it  will  be  a  bitter,  hard  fight  to  win, 
because  Mr.  Calderhead  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and  does  not  always  listen  to  popular 
clamor.  I  honor  him  for  that.  But  at  the  same  time,  just  now,  if  the  Republican 
Congressmen  on  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
Speaker  Cannon,  reportea  ti^vorably  for  the  removal  of  the  wood-pulp  tariff,  it  would 
stop  the  mouths  of  tne  thirty  or  fortv  papers  in  this  district  who  are  now  howUug  that 
''Calderhead  is  against  Roosevelt.''  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Roosevelt  has  the 
whole  West  under  his  thumb  now,  just  as  much  as  ever.  Unless  the  Republican 
party,  represented  by  you  ^ntlemen  in  Congress,  can  adjust  yourselves  a  little  better 
to  the  prevailing  demands  m  the  United  States,  and  before  Conmss  adjourns,  in  my 
humble  judjgment  the  jig  is  up  this  fall;  that's  all.  Be  warned  in  time.  lou  can 
strangle  action  in  Congress,  but  there  are  thousands  of  knives  being  sharpened  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country.  The  people  are ' '  laying  for  you , "  to  use  a  slang  phrase .  Nobody 
cared  particularly  about  the  battle  ships.-  Nobody  cared  much  whether  $50,000  or 
1100,000  or  1300,000  was  voted  on  the  enforcement  of  the  railroad  laws.  But  the  vital 
question  now  is.  "Will  Congress  refuse  to  remove  the  tariff  on  one  item,  even  though 
It  is  demanded  by  all  the  newspaper  interests  of  the  country?"  The  common  herd — 
everybody  who  reads  a  newspaper — are  being  filled  with  "pizen"  on  the  wood-pulp 
business.  The  relation  of  that  item  (if  refused)  to  probable  future  action  will  decide 
thousands  of  votes  this  fall.  So  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency  alone,  Uncle 
Joe  should  be  made  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways.  It  is  surprising  that  he  hasn't  been 
long-headed  enough  to  foresee  that  on  this  matter  the  publishers  would  stand  together, 
and  the  publicity  being  given  to  the  thin^  is  disastrous. 

This  is  no  idle  talk,  I  assure  you.  I  am  mtensely  interested  in  seeinff  a  Republican 
Congress  elected.  But  thus  far  you  are  giving  us  very  x>oor  material  to  nght  with.  On 
the  contrary,  you  are  filling  the  newspapers  with  prejudice,  and  the  Lord  knows  that 
we've  got  to  have  newspapers  to  win  oattles. 
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Get  bu«y.  Report  that  ''after  due  invefltigation,  the  committee  recommends  ao 
tod  ao." 

It  may  seem  like  a  little  thing,  one  way  or  the  other.  But  just  now  it  is  a  cloud  that 
obacores  the  aky;  and  I  predict  that  behind  that  cloud  there  will  be  some  Democrats 
sneak  into  Congress  this  £all  unless  action  is  taken  &vorably  on  the  removal  of  the 
tuifif  on  pulp. 

Youzs,  lor  Republican  succeai^ 

N.  W.  HU8T0N,  Editor. 


Easton  Sundat  Call, 

EoBton,  Fa.,  May  10,  1908.  * 
Hon.  Jakes  R.  Mank: 

I  letom  you  herewith  the  blank  you  sent  me.  I  have  not  the  facts  conveniently  at 
hand  to  say  what  we  paid  for  news  from  1890  to  ^900,  but  from  general  recollection 
we  j)aid  considerably  more  than  at  present.  My  last  contract  is  for  2.57  cents  a  pound 
dc^vered  in  Easton.  whidi  I  think  is  a  very  low  price.  I  differ  with  the  other  pub- 
liflheni  on  the  great  aavantages  to  be  gained  by  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  The 
price  of  inper  has  steadily  decreased,  hvtt  the  price  of  labor  has  increased  at  least  60 
|>er  cent  in  the  last  six  years.  Better  leave  well  enough  alone.  There  is  too  much 
tJnkering  with  the  laws. 

XOUISy  J.  p.  GOBBSLL. 

Rome,  N.  T.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon,  Javbs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Paper  and  Pulp  Committee^ 

Eouie  of  Representatives f  WaMngUm,  D,  C. 

DxAB  Snt:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  8  asking  us  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tioDB  on  a  form  that  you  inclose,  and  in  connection  with  the  same  would  say  that  the 
milk  in  the  cocoanut  of  the  princioal  one  of  the  questions  is  sour,  and  that  is  the  one 
which  submits  whether  the  publisning  interests  snould  be  favored  "regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  paid,  and  labor 
eo^loved  in  that  industry. ' '    The  Question  does  not  fairly  cover  the  situation. 

We  believe  that  the  removal  of  tne  tariff  on  pulp  and  printing  paper  at  this  time 
would  benefit  all  parties  concerned.  The  manufacturers  have  taken  the  publishers  by 
the  throat  and  demanded  a  30  per  cent  increase  of  price.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
starved  the  market,  while  the  publishers  have  necessarily  curtailed  their  output  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  result  has  been  a  decreased  production,  a  stoppage  of  mills, 
and  a  throwing  of  labor  out  of  employment,  so  that  ever^^body  concerned  is  hurt. 

We  believe  that  the  rei>eal  of  the  tariff  would  put  a  uttle  sense  into  the  heads  of  the 
manufacturers  and  they  would  be^  to  treat  their  customers  with  some  consideration 
instead  of  going  at  them  pirate  fashion. 

The  manufacturers  who  work  along  the  line  of  a  square  deal  with  their  customers  on 
the  basis  of  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  are  the  ones  who  succeed  permanently,  while 
those  who  seek  to  erab  everything  in  sight  come  to  grief  sooner  or  later. 

If  you  want  to  ao  something  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  in  this  matter  we  submit 
that  you  should  pull  off  this  tanff, 

Respe<!tfully,  yours,  Rome  Sentinel  Compant, 

A*  0.  Kessinqsb,  PresidenL 


The  underskned,  formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of  Woods  and  Waters,  until  recently 
published  in  New  York  City,  but  now  discontinued,  does  not  believe  tnat  there  is  any 
niBcessity  for  removing  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper,  so  &r  as  protection  for 
publishers  is  concemeo.  If  paper  costs  them  too  much  at  present,  why  can  they  not 
apply  the  very  simple  remedy  ^f  increasing  the  price  of  the  publications,  or  of 
reducing  their  size?  The  latt^  course,  especially,  would  be  a  jp^reat  service  to  their 
leaden,  as  all  periodicals  are  much  too  large  to  be  read  with  comiort. 

But  while  I  do  not  think  the  publishers  are  in  need  of  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment, diur  forests  surely  are;  and  to  save  our  American  forests  from  destruction  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  remove  or  reduce  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  lumber. 

Habby  Y.  Rapfobd. 
HoBXH  Gbebk,  N.  Y.»  May  9, 1908. 
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Judos  Oomfamt, 
New  York,  Ma^  13, 1908. 
Hon.  JucBB  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Inweetiffation, 

WaiMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  have  your  circular  letter  inquiring  in  reference  to  our  ubb  of  news-print 
paper.  We  use  only  a ''  super  **  paper,  and  no  news  print.  There  has  been  a  moderate 
advance  in  the  price  of  super,  but  1  do  not  believe  it  justifies  the  removal  of  the  duty 
oif  wood  pulp  at  this  time,  if  that  removal  also  includes  the  duty  on  all  chemicals  ana 
other  materials  entering  into  the^manu facture  of  paper. 

Very  truly,  yours.  "  John  A.  Slbighbb. 

•  — — 

Thb  Daily  East  Levbbpooii  Tbibunb, 

Eaet  Liverpool,  Ohio,  May  8, 1908. 

Jambs  R.  Mann,  Chairman^  WaMn^Umy  D.  C 

Dbab  Sir:  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  who  seem  to 
have  complete  control  and  dictate  the  prices  at  which  news  print  shall  be  sold.  While 
we  buy  from  the  Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
an  independent  mill  and  not  a  part  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  an  understanding,  for  whenever  the  Intemationarraise  the  price,  the  mill 
Wv3  buy  from  does  the  same.  The  quotations  are  identical,  and  they  comd  just  as  well 
make  the  price  4  or  5  cents  a  pound  as  the  price  they  are  now  selling  at.  Every  pound 
of  pai>er  we  have  used  since  1902  has  been  made  from  imported  Cuiadian  wood,  as 
there  is  no  available  wood  in  the  United  States  within  a  marketable  distance  of  the 
Cleveland  mills. 

All  the  forests  of  New  York  State,  Ohio,  and  southern  Michigan  have  been  depleted 
of  all  wood  suitable  to  make  news  {>rint.  What  timber  is  still  remaining  in  norUiem 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  is  controlled,  I  am  told,  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  the  men  interested  in  the  production  of  news  print.  This  will 
soon  be  worked  out,  and  Canadiai^arests  will  certainly  have  to  furnish  the  wood  from 
which  to  make  news  print  after  tne  next  two  or  three  yean.  The  removing  of  tiie 
duty  will  certainly  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  keeping  down  the  price  ol  news  print 
from  now  on. 

I  am  a  Republican  and  a  protectionist  from  McKinley's  old  Congressional  district; 
but  as  we  have  no  longer  American  forests  to  protect,  1  see  no  reason  why  the  duty 
should  still  be  kept  on  wood  and  [wood  pulp  or  lumber,  which  is  so  much  m  demand 
in  connection  witn  newspapers  and  American  homes. 

Very  courteously,  yours,  J.  H.  Sixms, 

'  BdUor  and  PvbUther. 


Faboo,  N.  Dak.,  Mag  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib:  We  have  not  all  the  data  required  by  your  blank  and  therefore 
wiU  write  you  a  letter  covering  the  main  points. 

We  are  now  paying  $2.62  per  hundred  pounds,  while  on  January  1, 1907,  we  were 
paying  |2.27,  and  the  freight  rate  is  5  cents  less  now  than  it  was  a*'  that  tigie. 

These  i>rices  are  laid  down  in  Fargo. 

Answering  your  main  question  as  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  at  wood  pulp  and  un* 
bleached  chemical  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  I  doubt  if  Uiis  would  have  any  effect 
upon  the  price,  as  I  believe  that  the  paper  men  of  this  country  have  secured  control 
of  the  best  avauable  timber  for  paper  ana  pulp  manufacture  in  Canada  as  wdl  as  here. 

Whether  there  is  a  trust  or  not,  there  is  certainly  a  thorough  understanduig  between 
the  manufacturers  of  white  paper  for  newspai>er  use. 

Our  paper  is  Republican. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thb  Fobum  Pbintino  Co., 

Per  H.  C.  Plxtmlby,  Manager. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  Mag  IS,  190$. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mank, 

Houee  of  Representathei,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dbab  Sir:  I  have  received  your  various  circulars  and  inquiries.  Withoiitfoiiif 
to  the  trouble  of  filling  out  the  blank,  which  serves  to  lay  bare  our  private  busmess  lor 
several  yean  past,  J  desire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  trust  in  the  making  el 
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newB-parint  paper  and  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  be  the  fint  step  toward 
imiRoying  tne  situation. 

I  have  noticed  your  interviews  and  cards  to  the  papers,  and  I  must  say  a  ndidly 
that  I  do  not  believe  you  are  in  favor  of  improving  the  situation  that  way. 

I  will  not  follow  your  own  example  and  declare  that  the  whole  Conereesional  inves- 
tigation is  a  "bluff,"  but  I  am  not  sanguine  of  any  real  results  from  tne  hearing s  you 
hold  or  from  the  questions  you  ask. 
YouiB,  very  truly, 

Thb  Savannah  Press. 
Plbaaant  a.  Stovall, 

Pretident^ 


The  Boston  Post, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Inveetigationf 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  0. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  answer  your  request  of  May  8  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Inclosed  please  find  answers  to  all  of  your  inquiries,  duly  sworn  to. 
Also  you  will  please  find  inclosed  a  certified  copy  of  the  existing  white-paper  con- 
tract between  the  Post  Publishing  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass. ,  publishers  of  The  Boston 
Post,  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Maine,  said  contract  beine  dated  J^^uary 
8, 1S05,  and  running  three  to  five  years,  expiring  under  its  terms  July  5,  1908. 
Very  xeepectnilly,  yours, 

£.  A.  Grozibr, 
Treasurer  Post  Publishing  Company, 


CBBTHIXD  COFT   WHTTB  PAPBB  OONTRAGT  BBTWBBN  POST  PUBLISHINa  COMPAKT,   OP 
BOSTON,   AND  BBBLIN  MILLS  COMPANY,   OP  MAINB,   BXPIRINO  JULY  6,   1908. 

Agreement  made  this  18th  day  of  January,  1905,  between  the  Berlin  Mills  Company, 
a  corporation  duly  established  and  existing  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  herein- 
after called  the  manufacturer,  party  of  the  Sist  part,  and  the  Post  Publishing  Company, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  hereinafter  called  the  purchaser,  party  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth.  ihat  the  parties  hereto,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promisee  and 
a^^reements  ot  each  other^  and  of  the  sum  of  |1  and  other  good  and  valuable  consider- 
ation each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
do  hereby  covenant  and  a^ree  to  and  with  each  other  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: 

First.  The  manufacturer  nereby  agrees  to  sell  and  furnish  to  the  purchaser,  and  the 
purchaBer  hereby  screes  to  purchase  and  take  from  the  manufacturer,  for  use  in  the 
publication  of  the  Boston  Post,  the  Boston  Sunday  Post,  or  any  publication  issued 
nom  the  plant  of  the  Post  Publishing  Company  and  owned  and  controlled  by  it,  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  833  to  1,333  tons  of  paper  per  month 
during  the  period  from  July  5, 1905,  to  July  5,  1908,  at  the  price  and  upon  the  terms 
hereinafter  particularlv  stated. 

The  said  paper  shall  be  of  substantially  the  same  average  quality  as  the  sample 
attached  to  this  contract  and  on  the  following  basis  of  weight,  viz:  24  bv  36-32-500. 
width  of  rolls  to  be  67}  inches,  50^  inches,  and  33|  inches,  and  shall  oe  delivered 
by  the  manufacturer  to  the  purchaser  at  its  press  room;  the  manufacturer  to  maintain 
in  Boston  at  all  times  two  weeks'  supply  of  all  sizes. 

Second.  The  purchaser  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer 
for  all  paper  to  oe  furnished  and  delivered  under  this  agreement  $2rl0  per  hundred 
pounds  (without  reference  to  a  production  l^sis),  actual  gross  weight  of  the  rolls  or 
Dundles,  including  paper,  wrapper,  twine  and  cores.  Tlie  paper  to  be  run  as  near 
to  the  ardered  weignt  as  practicable.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  cash  (New 
York  exdujige  or  its  equivalent)  on  the  25th  day  of  each  month  for  all  paper  delivered 
during  the  preceding  mon^. 

G6res  shall  be  credited  at  the  invoice  price  at  the  contract  point  of  delivery  for 

paper  when  a  bill  of  lading  showing  the  number  of  cores  shippeid  is  received  by  the 

manufacturer,  and  anv  balance  of  cores  not  returned  at  the  time  of  settlement  shall  be 

paid  for  by  the  purehaser  and  if  subsequently  returned  ahall  be  credited  upon  the 

BSKt  settlement. 
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AU  claimft  by  either  party  for  adjustment  of  diacrepandeB  ai  any  kind  ehall  be 
made  within  four  months  of  deliyery. 

Third.  The  manufacturer  agrees  to  purchase  from  the  purchaser  at  76  cents  per  100 
pounds  such  white  waste  as  shall  come  from  paper  delivered  under  this  contract,  such 
purchase  to  be  made  at  the  point  of  delivery  of  paper  upon  receipt  of  a  bill  of  ladiiiff  by 
the  manufacturer,  provided  that  such  waste  is  properly  padDsd,  and  no  allowance  shall 
be  made  for  paper  remaining  on  cores  retumea. 

No  claims  for  damajged  paper  shall  be  entertained  by  the  manufacturer  unless  the 
purchaser  shall  state  in  his  receipt  for  the  goods  that  the  same  are  damaged,  and  shaU 
immediately  advise  the  manufacturer  of  that  fact.  All  such  damaged  paper  shall  be 
kept  for  disposal  of  the  manufacturer. 

All  paper  required  by  the  purchaser  to  be  carried  in  storage  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purchaser  shall  be  at  its  expense,  and  shaU  be  treated  as  actually  delivered  to  and 
owned  by  the  purchaser. 

Fourth.  In  case  the  manufacturer  shall  be  unable  at  any  time  to  make  and  supply, 
or  the  purchaser  shall  be  unable  to  take  and  use  said  paper,  in  consequence  of  strikes, 
fire,  explosion,  war,  the  acts  of  God,  or  the  public  enemy,  or  any  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  either  party,  the  manufacturer  shall  not  be  Hable  to  the  purdiasar  for  ftdlure 
to  supply  such  paper;  nor  shall  the  purchaser  be  Uable  to  the  manufacturer  for  failure 
to  take  sudi  paper  resulting  from  any  of  said  causes  during  tiie  period  of  disability. 

Fifth.  In  case  the  purchaser  shall  fail  to  pay  any  amounts  due  hereunder  or  any 
note  or  notes  given  in  settlement  at  maturity,  the  manufacturer  may  at  its  option,  can- 
cel thfa  contract  and  refuse  to  furnish  any  more  paper  hereunder,  and  declare  the  obli- 
gations  ef  the  purchaser  hereunder  due  forthwith,  notwithstanding  the  terms  ol  this 
contract,  but  the  purchaser  shall  remain  Ifable  to  the  manufacture  for  iJl  lota  and 
damage  sustained  oy  reason  of  such  failure.  This  contract  ehall  commence  on  the 
Gth  da>r  of  July,  1905.  and  shall  terminate  on  the  6th  day  of  Julj,  1906. 

In  witness  whereoi,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  wntten. 

Post  Pububhimo  Oomfakt, 
By  £.  A.  GsoziBB,  Treoiunr. 

Berlin  Muls  Cokbaht^ 
H.  J.  Bbown,  Treanutr. 

Option  above  referred  to  in  letters  for  two  veazs  from  July  6, 1908,  was  exercised  and 
decuned  and  rebate  paid,  making  rate  under  entire  contract  $1,976  per  100  pounds. 
Contract  therefore  expires  July  6,  1908. 

I  hereby  certify  that  above  is  an  accurate  copy  of  existing  contract  between  Po0| 
Publishing  Ck>mpany,  of  Boston,  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  ol  Ifoine. 

E.  A.  Gbosobb, 

SUIVOLK,  SB.: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  May,  1908. 

IjUUXi.]  Cybus  a.  Barrbtt, 

Notary  PvbUe, 


BoflToir,  Ma88.,  January  t8, 19(^, 
Peer  PuBUBHiira  Compant,  Boston^  Mass, 

Gbntlbmbn:  In  consideration  of  your  making  settlements  monthly  in  cash  on  the 
26th  day  of  each  month  for  all  paper  delivered  in  your  press  room  during  the  previous 
month,  we  hereby  agree  to  rebate  10  cents  per  100  pounds  from  price  8tipuliU»d  in 
contract  closed  with  you  this  day. 

We  further  agree  to  give  you  an  option  which  must  be  exercised  not  fater  than 
November  1,  1907,  for  two  ^rears'  additional  supply,  to  date  from  the  expiration  of 
this  contract  at  the  price  stipufated  in  this  contract,  which  option,  however,  we 
may  decline  by  rebating  to  you  2i  cents  per  100  pounds  for  all  paper  fumiahed  you 
under  this  contract,  this  rebate  of  2}  cents  per  100  pounds  to  be  m  addition  to  the 
rebate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  above  mentioned. 
YourSy  very  truly, 

Bbbun  Mills  Compakt, 
H.  J.  Bbown,  Tnatunar. 
Aoctq^teda 

Pon  PUBUSHINO  Co., 

By  B.  A.  GBonsBy  limntnr* 
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BoiTOiff,  Mag  9, 19&8. 
Soil  Iamss  R.  Uaxw^  WaMngUm^  D.  d 

I>BiJt  Sm:  We  publiih  a  monthly  magazine  called  *^The  Murician,"  and  the  piib- 
licitnn  k  not  of  enough  importance  to  make  much  difference  with  the  benefits  the 
Govecnment  receives  by  protecting  wood  pulp,  and  the  item  of  news  printing  pi^psr 
does  not  enter  into  its  manufacture  at  all. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  instead  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp, 
it  should  be  advanced.  Not  because  we  believe  in  hig^  tariff,  but  we  believe  the 
only  people  who  will  benefit  through  a  reduction  of  tariff  are  the  manufacturers  of 
the  paper.  In  other  words,  the  consumer  will  not  receive  a  reduction  of  prices,  and 
Undo  Sam  will  lose  the  revenue  now  obtained,  and  this  revenue  will  fiol  into  the 
pockets  of  the  manufacturers. 

Oonditions  ate  such,  and  we  wiU  not  attempt  to  say  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
laige  interests  are  always  benefited,  no  matter  what  the  consumer  pays. 
Very  respectfully,  youza, 

OlIVBB  DiTBON  COMPAlfT, 

By  CHiJUjn  Bobzin, 


^^ 


IWyalnalng  Rooket,  Wyalaaiiig,  Pa.| 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  tariff  is  of  benefit  to  labor  in  this  instanee^ 

[QnakBrtown  Free  Preee,  Qaaksrtown,  Pa.] 


It  is  the  heig^  of  folly  to  have  any  tariff  on  anything  which  the  United  Stales  can 
BOi  produce  in  sufficient  quantity. 

[Times  and  Oantte,  Mansh  Ghank,  Pa.] 

Something  must  be  "done"  besides  us.    If  it  is  the  tariff,  it  shotdd  come  off.    I 
ink  there  is  a  "nigger,"  etc. 

(Toiinial-Tmuoiipt,  FiankUn,  N.  H.] 

No;  most  emphatically,  no.  The  tariff  is  none  too  hi^.  Let  it  akme  and  let  the 
ydlow  sheets  turn  green  with  rage. 

(The  Montgomery  AdTertisert  Montgomery,  Ala.] 

I  beUeve  it  would  break  up  present  combination,  which  in  November  last  advanced 
my  price  $12  per  ton  for  this  year's  supply. 

[The  Montgomery  Journal,  Montgomery,  Ala.] 

We  think  the  publishing  interests  need  relief  in  the  price  of  paper  and  know  off  no 
0lher  way  ezoejii  to  put  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list. 

(The  Salt  Lake  Tribone  and  The  ETening  Telegram,  Bait  Lake  City,  Utah.] 

We  do  not  believe  the  tariff  has  much  to  do  with  the  case.  We  believe  the  labor 
situation  has  little.  We  believe  the  profits  of  the  mills  are  excessive  and  that  an 
increase  was  without  justification.  We  have  not  suffered  thus  fu,  but  publishers 
generally  have. 

[Mr.  Winiam  J.  Polk,  poblldMrof  the  Waterbnry  (Conn.)  RepobUcan.] 

In  January,  1897,  while  en  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  News,  I  was  buying  paper  in  carioad 
lots  (90  tons  a  year),  at  |1.80  a  hundredweight,  freight  paid  and  delivered  in  cellar. 
My  personal  experience  does  not  run  back  of  June  1.  1896.  In  1898  the  price  was 
ramp^  to  $2.60  per  hundredweight  immediately  following  the  organization  of  the 
Intcanational  Paper  GomiMuiy,  wnich  assumed  our  contract.  «  »  *  We  believe 
that  de  present  duty  is  considerably  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost  per  ton.  Our 
authority  is  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Committee,  which  reports  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  news  at 
t2.64. 

[Mr.  L.  A.  fadkr,  MBVBtary  and  trBaaarer  Amhent  Fnlp  Maanfaotoring  Oomj^taj,  BnowdeB,  Ta.] 

Our  mill  is  not  constructed,  and  we  will  not  proceed  further  until  the  matter  of 
tariff  revision  is  settled* 
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[TliA  Boston  Poft,  Boflton,  MaM.] 

I  believe  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  news  print  should  be  at  once  removed.  Believe 
such  action  would  ultimately  nelp  American  news-print  industry,  and  Uiat  it  would 
not  injuriously  affect  wages  paid  and  labor  employed  in  that  inaustiy.  Would  tend 
to  improve  condition  of  labor  in  publJBhing  industry. 

[Sons  of  AmeiJoA,  Tan^yto^m,  Md.— Fiateroal.] 

If  the  reduction  of  tariff  will  reduce  cost  of  paper — ^yes.  It  is  worth  trying — in 
response  to  strong  demand. 

[Standard  Secoritios  Company,  Danw,  Colo.| 

I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  should  be  materially 
reduced  or  removed  altogether. 

(Bimmetsbnig  Dsmoorat,  Emmatsboig,  Iow»— I>«mocrstlo.| 

No  earthly  excuse  for  tariff  on  pulp  or  paper.  We  pay  higher  prices  to  our  printer 
than  paper  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts  to  their  workmen. 

[The  Standard,  Keokuk,  Iowa— Independent.] 

No;  I  am  a  strong  protectionist  as  a  principle  in  economics^  regardless  of  any  one 
draft  on  my  pocketbook,  believing  that,  on  the  whole,  protection  spells  prosperity. 

[The  Manchester  Democrat,  Manchester,  Iowa— Democratic] 

I  do  not  know  just  what  the  present  tariff  is  on  wood  pulp  and  paper,  but  I  believe 
that  the  manufacturers  of  paper  in  this  country  combine  and  conspire  to  destroy  com- 
petition and  compel  the  users  of  paper  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  price  for  the  proauct  of 
their  mills;  and  ror  that  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wood  pulp 
and  competition  than  the  manufacturer  is  to  protection. 

[Lutheran  Obseryer,  Lancaster,  Fa.— Religions  weekly.] 

I  do  not  believe  that  if  the  tariff  was  removed  that  any  change  made  in  the  price  of 
paper  would  hold  for  three  months.  The  tariff  has  little  effect  on  the  price  or  paper 
m  my  estimation. 

(Mr.  John  P.  Brown,  editor  Arborcultuie,  Carney,  Ala.] 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  May  7, 1  will  say  that  broader  grounds  than  the  interests 
of  a  publisher  demand  the  removal  of  all  tariffs  on  wood,  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  other 
articles  of  wood.  Ten  more  yean  will  see  the  end  of  southern  forest.  Fifteen  years 
will  be  the  limit  of  all  the  commercial  forest  of  the  United  States.  Open  the  doom 
for  free  timbers  as  quickly  as  possible  if  you  would  have  this  time  limit  extended. 

[Chicago  Daily  Journal,  Chicago,  111.— Independent  Republican.] 

Ta  iff  should  be  removed  at  once.  It  operates  to  burden  consumers— does  not 
affect  wages  of  those  employed  in  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  another  collection,  headed  "General 
comments  relative  to  the  inquiry,"  which  may  be  inserted  in  the 
record: 

GENERAL  COMMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  INQUIRY, 
[The  Lumber  World,  21  Qulncy  street,  Cbloago,  111.] 

Don't  believe  it  would  make  much  difference.  Paper  is  high  because  of  recent 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  pulp  wood. 

[JadkBon  County  Jounud,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.— Republican.] 

The  paper  trust  needs  no  protection.  The  labor  unions  will  care  for  the  wages  end 
of  the  proposition.    It  is  time  something  was  done. 

[The  Enterprise,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.— Republican.] 

I  do  know  that  the  paper  trust  is  a  menace  to  the  country.  Prices  have  been  soar- 
ing up  and  up  and  there  is  no  telling  whore  they  will  stop.  I  believe  something  should 
be  done,  but  I  can  not  say  what.  I  will  have  to  leave  the  matter  to  your  committee 
to  decide. 
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(The  Ponblo  StaisToaniAl,  Pueblo,  Colo.— Independent.] 
Our  Imowledge  of  the  situation  warrants  us  in  stating  that  we  know  the  price  of 
■tampfige,  the  cost  of  making  wood  pulp,  and  the  cost  of  making  print  paper  nas  not 
increaaed  during  the  past  three  years. 

[The  Union  Labd,  San  Jose,  Cal.— Union  Labor.] 

Apparently  the  increased  cost  of  print  paper  is  not  fixed  by  the  tariff.    Apply  the 
remedy  where  it  is  needed. 

piir.  Ghaa.  F.  Warner,  editor  Herald,  Northampton,  Maaa.] 
The  forming  is  a  leading,  sophistically  put  question,  which  shows  that  the  com- 
mittee  is  dishonestly  biased,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  such  a 
reduction  of  duty  need  affect  labor  at  all,  except  as  employees  insist  on  preserving 
dividendB  at  old  figures,  whether  or  no. 


OooPBBSTOWN,  N.  Y.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Makk,  WaMngUm,  2>.  C 

Dbab  Sir:  We  herewith  send  you  a  carefully  prepared  statement  as  requested 
In  addition  to  the  facts  given  on  this  form  we  should  also  like  to  add  that  tne  most 
trving,  expensive,  and  annoying  part  of  the  whole  situation  during  the  past  year  and 
a  hall  has  been  the  fact  that  a  publisher  could  not  get  prices  or  quotations  from  the 
ereat  majority  of  mills  making  news  paper  that  he  sought  to  deal  with.  The  writer 
nas  been  buying  print  paj^  for  this  firm  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  nearly,  and  during 
all  that  time  this  pubbshmg  firm  has  been  one  that  made  a  point  of  discounting  its 
bills,  so  that  the  reputation  for  good  pay  and  tidr  dealing  was  strictly  firstrclass.  Up 
to  within  ^e  last  two  years  or  so  we  could  write  any  manufacturer  of  news  paper  and 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  try  and  get  us  as  customers.  But  for  the  last  ei^teen 
months  it  has  been  a  very  different  story,  the  majority  of  mills  simply  writing  back 
that  their  output  was  sold  out  for  the  coming  year.  It  happens  that  a  brother  of  the 
writer  is  a  traveling  man  for  a  big  supply  house  that  sells  supplies  to  nearly  all  the 
paper  mills  from  Maine  to  Michigan,  in  many  cases  where  these  mills  have  written 
thi^  their  supply  was  sold  out,  the  writer's  brother  has  within  a  few  weeks  thereafter 
been  at  the  mills  in  question  and  verified  for  a  &ct  that  their  supply  was  not  only 
not  sold  out  but  that  tney  were  hungry  for  orders  and  laying  off  many  employees  for 
the  lack  of  them.  Hardly  an^hin^  can  be  more  exasperating  for  a  man  in  business 
than  to  fijid  such  a  combination  ctt  manufacturers  as  this,  among  whom  they  had 
divided  up  the  territ<»7,  and  only  a  few  manufacturers  out  ol  a  great  many  will  quote 
a  given  consumer. 

Another  very  trying  condition  under  the  existing  regime  is  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  the  paper  furnished  and  the  service  on  all  points  is  vastly  poorer  than  it  was  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  endeavors,  we  have  foimd  it  practically 
imposEdble  to  get  the  quality  of  paper  that  we  used  to  get  only  five  or  six  years  ago. 
The  writer  has  spent  a  great  many  days  of  his  life  in  news  mills,  has  superintended 
the  "lalriTig  of  a  ^eat  many  carloads  of  this  grade  of  paper  for  our  business,  and  knows 
thotooghly  that  wis  &dlure  to  give  quality  and  service  nowadays  is  not  due  to  a  change 
in  methoas  of  maldng  or  any  cause  except  the  indifference  of  the  manufacturer  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  pleases  the  customer. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  trust  combination  is  the  effect  on  the  employees 
themselves.  For  several  years  the  writer  was  accustomed  to  go  to  one  of  the  bi^  mills 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  and  stay  in  the  machine  rooms  while  certam  lots 
of  i>aper  were  being  made.  This  work  was  repeated  on  many  occasions,  and  we  always 
securod  fine  service,  extra  fme  paper,  and  could  not  but  note  the  discipline  and  em- 
ciency  of  the  mill.  Then  the  nrst  combination  was  formed  which  took  in  the  Inter- 
national Company  and  other  mills,  and  within  two  years  from  that  period  the  writer 
could  not  help  but  notice  the  greai  change  in  the  discipline  and  standard  of  work  in 
the  very  same  mUl,  and  that,  too,  with  the  very  same  men  in  charge.  The  best  and 
most  trusted  men  in  this  mill  said  to  the  writer  candidly  that  they  had  lost  interest 
in  the  work,  pride  in  their  mill  and  its  output,  and  did  not  care  very  much  whether 
they  took  pains  or  no  t  mcf  the  trust  had  be^:un  to  run  things.  They  explained  this 
and  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  they 
were  treated. 

We  wish  to  say  In  dosing  that  so  far  as  this  house  goes  we  are  dead  in  earnest  in  seek- 
ing a  chan^  of  omditions.  If  the  present  administration  or  the  present  Members  of 
Congress  will  not  no  something  to  give  relief,  then  we,  for  one,  shall  do  all  we  can  by 
fair  means  and  an  open  and  earnest  discussion  of  the  question,  to  bring  such  a  chanee 
in  our  Representatives  that  they  will  give  relief  from  the  present  almost  unbearable 
omdituxis. 

Very  respectfully,  youxs,  Crist,  Scott  A  Parshall. 

A.  H.  Cri8t« 
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Ths  Padugah  Eyinikg  Sxtn, 
Paduoah,  Ky.,  May  9, 1908. 
Jambs  R.  Manh,  Chairman,  WathingUm,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  glad  to'  send  you  the  affidavit  ytm  request,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  you  any  additional  information  you  may  desire,  which  we  mav  possess. 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  and  lumiah  us  anr 
relief  that  you  can,  as  the  newspaper  busmees  is  indeed  a  perilous  one  just  now.  We 
are  sustaining  great  loeses  in  volume  of  advertising  and  circulation,  yet  have  to  bear 
an  absurd  increase  in  paper,  in  addition  to  almost  equally  as  absurd  increases  in 
every  department. 

Very  respectfully^  £.  J.  Pazton,  Oenetal  Managm. 


Thb  Harrodbbubo  Hbhalp, 
Harrodibwrg,  Ky,,  May  8, 1908. 
Hon.  Jahbs  R.  Mann,  WaMhingUm,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sib:  We  regret  we  can  not  give  you  connected  and  detail  statement  for  the 
entire  period  requested.  The  writer  has  been  a  member  of  the  buying  committee 
for  the  lea^e  for  some  time,  and  is  satisfied  that  some  one  is  responsible  for  the  alann, 
ing  condition  in  the  price  of  news.  Some  one  away  up  caused  an  estimate  to  be  made 
of  the  probable  amount  of  news  needed  for  1907,  and  for  the  one  end.  it  has  seemed 
to  us.  that  of  drying  up  the  supply.  The  mills  are  so  arbitrary  with  the  dealers  as  to 
say  "help  yourself.^'    We  hope  lorjrelief  at  your  hands. 

Youis,  truly,  Pulliah  A  Huttoh. 

Fbankuk  Dbkogbat, 
Franklin,  Ind.,  May  14, 1908. 
Mr.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  WaMngUm,  D.  C 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Your  belated  inquiry  has  been  received  and  questions  propounded 
herewith  answered. 

It  is  evident  your  questions  are  not  desired  to  show  any  sincere  attempt  to  accom- 
plish any  good.  They  come  at  too  lato  a  date.  I  trust  the  American  publishers  and 
all  interested  will  not  be  blind  to  this  fact  and  treat  your  course  wiUi  tne  contempt  it 
deserves. 

It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  know  that  the  paper  trust  objects  to  the  removal  of  the 
duty  to  convince  you  that  the  publishers  have  a  just  cause  for  ^pevance. 

A  postponement  will  enable  the  trust  to  become  so  widespread  m  its  grasp  as  to  reach 
the  entire  output.  Then  it  will  have  no  objection,  in  fact,  will  desire  the  removal  of 
the  duty.    You  by  your  course  are  aiding  on  to  this  condition. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  N.  Cbbcbaft. 


Granbubt,  Tex.,  Mcy  9, 1908. 
Mr.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  SeUct  Committee  on  Pvip  and  Paper  Trade. 

Dbab  Sib:  Your  list  of  questions  received;  but  I  decline  to  be  a  party  to  such  a 
farce  as  you  are  chairman  of.  We  expect  nothing  of  your  committee  but  another 
Garfield  report.  If  Congress  desired  to  give  us  any  rdief  it  would  have  joined  with 
John  Sharp  Williams.  You  know  we  have  a  government  by  corporations,  and  your 
committee  is  only  in  keeping  with  your  other  investigation  farces. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  A.  Binton, 
Pttblisher  QraphiC'DemocraL 

Thb  Rbcobd, 
YorhviOe,  lU,,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  M.  0., 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  Do  not  think  the  matter  of  enough  moment  to  me  to  make  an  affidavit. 
£  am  a  revisionist,  as  are  many  of  us  country  people,  but  you  folks  seem  inclined  to 
sit  down  on  us. 

I  want  to  commend  your  action  in  matter  of  medals  for  the  bishops.  Have  been  a 
Methodist  for  forty  yean,  but  think  your  position  right.  There  is  too  much  public 
money  fooled  away  on  fads  and  fooushness.  This  paper-pulp  investigation  is  one 
of  them. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Jno.  R.  Mabshau. 


WOOD  FVlJBf  VBimC  PAFffit,  vtc  1661 

Tab  PnrtdBtmoH  Poftr, 
PttttMcyig,  May  15, 1$0B. 
Hon.  Jambs  B.  Mann, 

CAotmum  Committee  Puip  and  Paper  InmtigaHon,  WMkingUmj  D.  C. 

Mt  Dxab  fin:  Inclosed  find  the  infonnation  defliiBd  in  your  dicular  of  the  Sfh 
instant. 

I  have  been  out  of  the  city  twice  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter;  this,  together 
with  rather  a  rductant  feeling  to  disclose  the  priyate  contracts  of  my  busineeB  to  a 
committee  appointed  bv  Consrefls  to  make  a  report  upon  an  important  matter,  which 
a  praminent  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  already  stated  will  not 
be  chanj^  during  this  seBsLon,  will  account  for  my  want  of  promptneBs. 
Smcerely,  youis, 

Albbbt  J.  Babe,  PreHdenL 


The  Chairman.  I  hftve  also  a  number  of  letters  and  documents 
lelating  to  the  alleged  combination  and  increase  in  price,  as  follows : 

* 

NAsnynxB,  Tbnn.,  May  9, 1909. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  WasMngianf  D.  C 

Dbab  Sm:  I  want  to  thank  you  very  earnestly  for  sending  the  blans  with  the 
request  for  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  paper,  but  I  have  not  bought  any  white 

gkper  for  newspaper  purposes  for  severalyearB.  My  printing  is  done  mainly  bv 
e  Eliamer  Printing  Company,  this  city,  The  Southern  Publishing  Association,  this 
dty,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Titus,  Glarksville,  Tenn.  These  parties  all  complain  at  the  con- 
stantly increasing  cost  of  white  paper,  and  the^  make  a  complaint  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  advanced  prices  of  paper.  They  say  positively  that 
only  a  limited  supplv  of  paper  can  be  had  at  one  time,  and  their  orders  must  be  placed 
months  ahead  in  oroer  to  secure  the  quantities  of  paper  needed  in  their  business.  I 
am  sure  the  manufacturers  of  white  paper  have  an  agreement  whereby  they  will  not 
fill  orders  in  any  decree  of  promptness,  and  this  is  a  very  great  annoyance,  eapedally 
to  publishers  and  prmteis  with  small  capital. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Claudb  J.  Bbll. 

BBLATINO  TO  "PBICBS"  AND   "COMBINATIONS.** 

Kingman,  Kans.,  May  9, 19M. 
Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann,  WasMngttmy  D,  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  Your  communication  at  hand,  and  in  teplj  will  say,  with  spedfic 
reference  to  the  last  <iue8tioii  asked,  that  if  ths  facts  submitted  are  correct  there  is  a 
mieh^  big  tempest  in  a  mighty  little  teapot  about  this  tariff.  The  ocean  has  been 
la£ea  into  a  fuiy  in  order  to  drown  a  mosquito. 

Now,  we  wonder,  if  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  but  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound 
and  ^at  on  print  paper  but  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  why  the  paper  trust 
is  maHn^  all  this  tremendous  to-do  about  its  abolition.  An  ordinary  obs^ver 
would  thinlt  that  such  a  trifling  duty  could  not  possibly  be  much  protection  to  this 
"infant  industry,"  and  its  abolition  could  not  possibly  either  do  tiie  publishers  any 
material  good  or  the  trust  any  material  harm.  Tet  here  the  latter  is  going  to  mighty 
expense  to  furnish  us  poor  benighted  newspaper  men  with  free  matter  to  print  in 
d^eose  of  that  measly  little  tcuin.  And  we  can  only  guess  what  tremendous  pres- 
sure the  trust  is  bringing  to  bear  on  you  Congressmen  just  now  in  order  to  keep  you 
from  granting  the  wish  of  a  hundred  thousand  sober,  weU-informed,  thinking  business 
men  3  these  United  States. 

We  only  know  that  in  the  past  few  years  the  price  of  paper  has  doubled.  We  know 
that  the  tariff  is  sufficient  to  Keep  out  foreign  paper,  whatever  its  figure  may  be,  and 
that  its  abolition  would  admit  foreign  paper  and  put  the  paper  business  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

The  tariff  all  along  the  line  is  no  longer  a  political  issue.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
common  sense.  And  either  that  tariff  will  be  revised  now  or  Gonfress  will  be  re- 
vised in  November.  We  are  getting  ready  out  West  here  to  make  a  change  of  person- 
nel in  the  Washin^n  representation,  and  from  whatjwe  can  learn,  the  same  determina- 
tion obtains  in  oUier  sections  of  the  country.  The  asinine  foU^  of  considering  "the 
g^ory  of  the  party"  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  trusts  is  rapidly  dawning  on  the 
people. 

dn  general  principles  it  would  be  a  wise  if,  say,  unimportant  thing  to  do.  to  gntify 
the  wish  of  ^ese  many  publishers,  who  are  not  bom  fools  oith^  and  abolish  all  tariff 
on  aU  paper  material  and  manu&ctured  paper  of  all  kinds,    liie  trust,  which  ships 
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its  wares  acrosB  the  seaa  uid  competes  with  the  foreigii  paper  manufacturen  on  Hieir 
own  native  soil,  can  not  possibly  oe  much  injuzed  by  the  competition  of  that  foreicn 
manufacturer  coming  into  American  markets.  The  taking  off  of  the  tariff  would 
not  hurt  the  trust  much,  if  what  the  trust  says  about  its  insignificance  is  true.  Why 
not,  therefore,  just  let  the  people  have  their  way? 

These  statements  represent  the  undercurrent  of  sentiment  amoiig  the  newspaper 
men  whose  views  upon  the  question  we  gather  through  our  hundreds  of  exchanges. 
Very,  truly  yours, 

Thx  Jouhnal. 


Eau  Glazbs,  Wn.,  May  8, 190$. 
Hon.  Jaiom  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  dmimUUe  Paper  and  Pulp  Inveitigationf 

WaMngton,  D.  C. 

DsAR  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  Mav  6.  we  herewith  inclose  sworn  statement 
regarding  prices  paia  by  the  Eau  Claire  Leader  for  paper.  During  a  portion  of  the  year 
1905  we  purchased  paper  from  the  General  Paper  Company  (known  at  that  time  as  the 
trust),  paying  |2.40  and  $2.45.  Dunne  the  existence  of  the  General  Paper  Company, 
as  near  asl  can  remember,  the  prices  advanced  from  $2. 10  to  $2.45.  I  am  informed  bv 
my  father  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  possibly  a  haft 
dozen  years  or  more,  he  purchased  paper  at  $1.59,  buying  it  from  the  Dells  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  of  this  citv;  that,  ne  claimed,  was  the  lowest  for  which  he  ever  pur^ 
chased  paper.  After  the  formation  of  the  General  Paper  Company  we  naid  much 
higher  for  paper  than  before.  Unfortunately  I  can  not  find  any  of  our  old  Dills,  as  all 
of  the  old  Dills  were  destroyed  during  the  reconstruction  of  our  office. 

During  the  summer  of  1905  we  were  paying  $2.40  and  $2.45  per  hundred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company;  the  orders  had  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Taper  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago; that  company  in  turn  sent  the  order  to  the  Ddls  Pulp  and  Paper  Conmany,  of  Eau 
Claire.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  delivered  to  our  office  from  the 
mill  in  this  city,  we  had  no  business  relations  with  them,  all  of  the  business  being  trans- 
acted through  the  General  Paper  Company  of  Chicago. 

During  the  summer  of  1907  a  travelmg  man  in  my  office,  discussing  the  print-paper 
proposition,  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  told  him  that  we  were  paying  $2.45.  He 
said,  "Why,  don't  you  know  that  there  has  been  a  break  in  white  print?"  I  tele- 
phoned the  mill  in  this  city  and  was  informed  that  there  was  no  bresJc  in  the  market 
and  that  the  tendency  was  higher  and  would  probably  go  to  $2.55.  Not  beins  satisfied, 
I  wired  many  manufacturers  and  wholesale  houses  for  quotations.  The  result  was  that 
I  secured  a  quotation  from  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company,  of  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  of 
$2  per  hundred  f .  o.  b.  Eau  Claire,  the  manufacturer  having  to  pay  21)  cents  freight. 
This,  as  against  $2.45^  waa  a  remarkable  drop.  The  Cheboygan  Paper  Company  served 
us  for  two  vears  at  this  rate.  In  1907,  when  we  asked  the  Cneybogan  Paper  Company 
to  renew  tne  contract,  they  quoted  us  a  price  of  $2.36  f .  o.  b.  the  mill  at  Cheboygan. 
This  would  make  the  paper  $2.57}  to  us. 

I  wrote  practically  every  mani^acturer  in  the  United  States,  also  every  wholesale 
house,  for  quotations,  but  received  very  few  quotations,  nearly  all  of  the  mills  roplying 
that  they  were  running  capacity  and  were  not  open  to  make  a  contract.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  advised  me  to  buy  from  our  local  mill.  Our  local  mill  quoted  us  $2.40  on  a 
contract  of  150  tons.    We  closed  at  this." 

During  the  time  we  purchased  from  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company  that  concern 
wrote  us  several  times  that  they  were  an  independent  mill  and  were  not  affiliated  with 
the  General  Paper  Company  and  that  they  would  continue  to  be  independent.  From 
different  paper  men  who  have  called  on  me  from  time  to  time  I  have  been  told  that  the 
CHieboygan  mill  had  later  become  affiliated  with  the  newer  paper  combine  and  that  was 
the  occasion  for  their  advance  in  paper. 

1  herewith  inclose  a  number  of  bills  showing  prices  of  paper  at  various  times  during 
the  past  few  years.  Note  in  particular  the  pnce  paid  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company 
and  the  fact  that  that  company  paid  the  freight  on  the  paper  shipped  us.  Hie  paper 
indicated  in  the  other  bills  was  delivered  firom  a  mill  in  tne  city  of  Eau  Claire. 

Any  further  information  that  we  can  give  you  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Lbadbr  PuBusmNQ  Co., 
By  H.  M.  Atkinbon. 


WOOD  FUI4P9  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC* 
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No.  6652. 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co., 

Eau  Claire,  Wi8.,  January  4,  1908* 


Sold  to  the  Leader  PvhliMng  Co.,  City. 
Terms,  8  per  cent  thirty  days. 


RoOc 

Sin. 

Wclsht. 

Count. 

Grade. 

Weights. 

Price. 

Amount. 

80 

82 
82 

600 
600 

Print 

Poundt. 

33,488 

2,800 

5 

do 

15 

88,287 

82L40 

887L18 

In  fuU:  12/13    23733  Cont. 
January  8,  1908. 
Paid  Februaiy  5, 1908. 


Dells  Paper  &  Pulp  Go. 

No.  3396. 
Ghebotoan  Paper  Company, 

Cheboygan^  Mich.,  January  21, 1907. 


Sold  to  Leader  PubUMng  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wu. 

Shipped  to  same. 

TermB,  net  cash,  payable  in  New  York  or  Chicago  exchange. 

No  discount  allowea  on  freight. 

Tia  Michigan  Central  B.  R.  Co.    Car  P.  R.  R.  90299. 


Rolla. 

BiM. 

Grade. 

Weight. 

Priee. 

Amount. 

6 
26 

Tan 
Net 

36" 
70" 

B 

2 
2 

2,680 
28,138 

82.00 

8695.40 

80,822 
1,062 

20,770 

. 

Basis  24  x  36-33/500. 
Paid,  March  5, 1907. 


January  25, 1907. 
ireight. 


Chebotgan  Paper  Compant, 

Cheboygan,  Mick, 


No.  3050. 
Chebotgan  Paper  Company, 

Cheboygan,  Mich.,  October  16, 1906 


Sold  to  Leader  PuhUsking  Co.,  Eau  Claire^  Wiu 

Shipped  to  same. 

Terms,  net  cash,  pavable  in  New  York  or  Chicago  exchange. 

No  discount  allowea  on  freight. 

Via  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Co.    Car  W.  C.  14536. 


RoUi. 

Size. 

Grade. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Amount. 

10 
82 

Tar 
Net 

63" 
70" 

>,., 

2 
3 

8,468 
87,249 

82.00 

8886.08 

46,717 
1,464 

44,263 

Basis  24  X  36-83/500. 
Paid,  November  13. 1906. 
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October  22, 1M6. 
freight. 


0u8tomer'B  No.  12/7. 


Ohsboyoan  Papbb  Oo., 


No.  2242. 


ChBBOTOAM  PaPBB  Ck>MPAKT, 

Cheboygan,  Mi4ih,y  January  tS,  1906. 


Sold  to  Leader  PuhUthing  Company,  Eau  Claire^  Wi9.\ 

Shipped  to  same. 

Senne:  Net,  thirty  days. 
0  discount  allowed  on  freight. 
i»  Michigan  Oentral  R.  B.  Company.    Gar,  G.  T.  10162. 


BoUs. 

Size. 

Omde. 

Weilglit. 

Pxioa. 

Amoimt. 

2S 
16 

Tar 

70" 

3 
3 

90,006 
13,613 

»,488 
1,67S 

) 

•2.00 

1761.80 
84.77 

Net 

18,066 

67&63 

Bads,  24x86-^2/600. 
Paid,  February  21,  1906. 
freight. 


Guatomer'B  No.  9/22. 


No.  2028. 

Obbbotqam  Papbb  GoMPAmr, 

Cheboygan,  Jfidk.,  November  i,  190$. 


Sold  to  Leader  Publiaihing  Company,  Sou  Oktire,  TTif . 

Shipped  to  same.  * 

Terms:  Net  cash. 

No  discount  allowed  on  freight. 

Viali.0.8ooLine.W.G.    Car,  M.  G.  68072. 


Sons. 

Sin. 

Orade. 

Welfi^t. 

Price. 

Amoimt. 

18 
18 

Tup 

70" 
M" 

3 
3 

31,680 
16,078 

87,607 
1,360 

1 

O.00 

I796lM 

Net 

86,847 

Bask.  24x86-32/600. 
treigjit. 
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No.  7/6. 


Mm  GKd€r  No.  17014. 
Our  order  Na  H19^. 
neon  Na  12. 


InTotoe  No.  68819. 

GSMBRAL  Pinni  COHPANT, 

Chicago,  la.,  Mif  It,  IMMb 


Sold  to  the  Leader  Oompanif,  Bau  Clots,  Mi. 

Tcnna  thirty  days  net.  If  this  invoice  is  remitted  for  on  or  before  tliirty  dm 
from  date  a  diacount  of  3  per  cent  allowed:  all  invoices  to  be  settled  montnly  by 
cash.;  payable  in  fonds  cmrent  in  G9iicago  or  New  York. 


Onul*. 

S<fli. 

SiM. 

Wt. 

ct. 

Weight 

PzImu 

Am^^^w^f. 

VrlBtt  PXIllta  •••.•*■.. a. ..a. •••■••••••...••••  a 

5 

52|'» 

n 

MO 

Poundt. 
3,71S 

•2.4D 

ttau 

F.  o.  b. 


No.  4988. 

BSLLS  PaPSR  db  PXTLP  Co., 

Eau  Claire,  Wie.,  Marth  tt,  1907. 


8Mto  The  Leader  Pub.  Co.,  CUy. 

Tlabyteam. 

F.  o.  b.  Baa  CUre. 

TeoQs:  8  per  oeai,  thirty  days. 


BoDfl. 

SiM. 

wt. 

ct. 

OxidtL 

Wdght. 

Pll06b 

Amoont. 

s 

w 

e 

MO 

Pllltt.  a  • 

POMldt. 

2,S10 

l&« 

<s«.eo 

April  1, 1907. 
P^d  ApiH  9, 1907. 


Your  order  No.  12/lA. 
Ifill  Older  No.  16762. 
Oar  order  No.  46216. 
Shipped  via  team. 


Dmus  Pafsb  A  Pour  Oo., 
By  J.  A.  FiLP,  Caehier. 

Invdoe  No.  61649. 

QSNBBAL  PaPBB  GOMrAHT, 

Chicago,  lU.,  FOruarg  IS,  1904. 


8Mto  The  Leader  Co.,  Eau  CUure,  Wu. 

'tarns,  thirty  days  net.  If  this  invoice  is  remitted  for  on  or  before  thirty  days 
from  date,  a  disooant  of  3  per  cent  allowed;  all  invoices  to  be  settled  monthly  by  caui« 
payable  in  funds  current  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 


QZAdt^ 

BondlM. 

Sin. 

Weight. 

Piloo. 

Amount. 

^TfOn.  ...mmmm.-         '      

a 

OIJ" 

P9mmd$. 

S,817 

•2.M 

MO.  30 

Basis,  36x44. 
P.  o.  b.  mUL 
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Your  order  No.  10/4. 
ICm  aider  No.  17633. 
Our  order  No.  58064. 
Shipped  via  team. 
From  No.  12. 


Invoice  No.  87483. 


GSNBRAL  PaPBB  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  JK.,  Jaunmy  24, 1906, 


Sold  to  Eau  Claxte  Leader,  Eau  Claire,  Wu. 

Tenns,  thirty  days  net.  If  this  invoice  ib  remitted  for  on  or  before  thirty  days  from 
date  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  allowed;  all  invoices  to  be  settled  monUily  by  caan,  pay- 
able in  funds  current  in  Chicago  or  In  ew  York. 


Grade. 

Bolls. 

Sice. 

Wt 

Weis^t. 

Pzloe. 

AXDOOBt^ 

8tiv«<lap4  print. ..  

4 

8 

35 

a2 

POttfKb. 

2,080 
1,063 

n.40 

• 

4,042 

107.01 

F.  o.  b,  mill. 
8^^  iron  cores. 

Tbs  Norway  Advbrtisbr, 

Norway,  Me,,  May  9, 1908. 
There  is  no  competition  in  prices  and  no  reasonable  accommodation,  even  in  ind^ 
pendent  mills.    You  pay  the  prices  and  get  the  paper  when  they  see  nt  to  ship  it. 
Very,  etc., 

F.  W.  SAKBOur. 


Thb  Consbrvativb, 
CfarroUUm,  Miu,,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  Washirigton,  D,  (7. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  inclose  you  question  sheet,  filled  out  in  full  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, which  I  hope  will  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  your  investigation. 

As  you  will  see,  we  small  country  weeklies  are  the  ones  who  are  really  very  seriously 
affected,  as  the  big  dailies  get  their  paper  50  to  90  per  cent  cheaper  than  we,  and 
take  us  all  together,  we  use  as  much  if  not  more  paper  tlum  the  cUdlies.  If  we  could 
buy  paper  for  $2.90  we  would  think  ourselves  rich  and  getting  it  cheap;  but  now^ 
my,  we  can  hardly  buy  it. 

Yours,  truly,  L  L.  Murpht. 


Spring  price  list,  1908. 
E*  C.  Palmbr  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

NEWS. 


[Price  per  100  poonde,  13.76.] 
(Pat  up  fn  2-ieam  btmdlee,  500  aheets  to  the  ream.   Soft  folded.] 


Size. 

Weight. 

Price  per 
ream. 

Size. 

Weight. 

Price  per 

ream. 

• 

aoxaou 

20'P<ra2id 

to.  75 

.05 
1.15 

24z36 

26x4a 

SQx44. 

SS-poond..... 

tl.SO 

22x80. 

25-pound 

40-pound.. .^I..... 

1.50 

2hSl 

25-ponnd ................ . 

50-pound... 

l.ftt 

30-i>ouiid 
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STAMDABD. 
[PiIm  p«  100  poimdi,  IS  J8.] 
(Moomitllghtwiiflfht) , $1.86 

(Piitiiptii3-i«mibimdlM,600ahMiUtothereAm;  long  soft  fold.   SIxe  24x36;  also  in  quires.] 


OS*. 

Weifi^t 
per  ream. 

SiM. 

m 

Welgbt 
per  ream. 

20x36... >•■..•••.. .•••••.•... 

Poimdf. 
30 
25 
26 

36  and  80 
81 

34x86. 

Pounds. 
82  and  86 

22x30. 

36x4a 

40 

22x3L 

28x42. 

60 

22x31..... 

80x44. 

4ft  and  60 

34x3Su 

86x48. 

62 

• 

We  can  often  make  more  favorable  prices  on  standing  orders  and  contracts  for  con- 
riderable  quantities.    Ask  lor  quotations. 


NBW8. 


(Pat  op  in  about  200-pomid  bandies,  600  sheets  to  tha  ream.    Pat  op  flat  In  frames.] 

Sin. 

Weight. 

Price  per 
ream. 

Uaa. 

Weight. 

Price  per 

30x26 

20  ponnds 

10.86 
L06 
LIO 
L30 

24x86 

26x40 

80x44 

86  pounds. ............... 

81.46 

fftfl^ , 

26  pounds 

40  pounds 

L66 

32vfn 

26  pounds 

60  pounds 

2.10 

2MO 

SOvounds 

STAMDABD. 

pPrloe  per  100  i>oands,  18  JO.]                                         * 
IQkii  46-poand 13.60 

[Pat  up  in  2-ream  bondlesi  600  sheets  to  the  ream;  long  soft  fold.   Size  24x86;  also  In  qolres.] 


Size. 

Wels^t 
per  ream. 

Size. 

Weight 
per  ream. 

songs 

Pounds. 
20 
26 
26 

26  and  80 
81 

24x88 ».... 

Pounds. 
82  and  36 

22zSW 

28x40 

40 

22x31.: 

28x43 

60 

32x83 

80x44 

46  and  60 

34x36 

8iz48 

62 

We  can  often  make  more  ^vorable  prices  on  standing  orders  and  contracts  for  con- 
quantities.    Ask  for  quotations. 

Summer^  19C7* 

E.  0.  Palmsb  a  Go.»  Ltd.,  Nbw  Orleans,  Li« 

NBwa 


|Pot  op  In  aboat  200-poand  bandies,  600  sheets  to  the 

ream.    Pot  up  flat  fai  franm  ] 

■«. 

Weight. 

Price  per 
ream. 

Size. 

Wels^t. 

Price  per 
nam 

30x36 

30-poand 

8a  86 
L06 
LIO 
L20 

34x86.... 
20x40.... 
80x44.... 

86-pound • 

81.45 

83x80.... 

26-poand ••••••.... 

40-poand ••••..•.. 

L66 

11X21 

26-poand ••••••. 

60-iK>und.. ....... ••...... 

3l10 

33ac88 

80-poand •.• 

1668 
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Have  temporarily  cot  out  No.  1  news.    It  will  probably  appear  in  the  next  Lssue. 

BTAMDABD. 

[Price  per  100  pounds,  SS^JtS.] 

z  #,  16  poondB,  and  80  X  44, 46  poimds 18.86 

[Pot  op  In  a-xeam  bondlee,  600  dieets  to  tbe  reem;  long,  soft  fold.   Size  24  z  36;  also  in  qoires.] 


BiM. 

Weight  per 
ream. 

Siae. 

Weight  pel 
idam. 

90z96 

Powi4«. 
90 
96 
25 
96 
81 

94Z86 

96z40 

Powmdi, 
32  and  86 

22z30 ;.. 

36  and  40 

22z31 

28z42 

60 

22  z  33.. 

80z44 

46andfiO 

24z36 ♦. 

36z48 

68 

We  can  often  make  more  favorable  prices  on  standing  orders  and  contracts  for  con- 
siderable quantities.    Ask  for  quotations. 

FaU,  1907,  price  Hst. 

The  following  changes  in  prices  will  be  found  in  this  issue: 

Page. 

Newspaper 6 

Poster  naper 7 

Cutdoogers 7 

Book  papers ^1 1 

Note  uia  letter  heads 40-42 

Billheads 43 

Statement  heads 44 

Crane's  typewriter  papers 58 

Straw  boards 69 

Wrapping  paper 64-65-^ 

Twines 63 

Springfield  oval  toilet 

Leader  letter  files 

Old  metal 


67 

75 

78 

DifOotMitf. — ^Note  special  discounts  where  shown.  In  addition  we  allow  2  per  cent 
cash  in  ten  days  on  all  items  eihown  in  this  price  list.  All  bills  payable  in  New  Orleana 
or  New  York  exchange. 

JVo((o6. — Customers  will  save  themselves  and  us  much  annoyance  by  giving  plain 
directions  as  to  shipping  orders;  for  instance,  it  is  as  easy  to  sav  "  Freight "  or  "  Express 
me  goods  ordered,"  as  it  is  to  say  "Ship."  When  you  say  '^Ship/^  we  have  to  guess 
what  form  of  shipment  you  desire. 

Credit. — H  you  have  nad  no  previous  dealings  with  us,  supply  us  with  available 
references,  and  then  allow  us  sufficient  time  to  obtain  from  them  information  as  to  your 
finauHal  standing.  If,  being  unknown  to  us,  you  desire  immediate  shipment  of  goods, 
accompany  your  order  with  a  remittance  covering  same,  or  enough  money  to  cover 
transportation  chams  in  both  directions,  when  we  will  send  C.  0.  D. 

We  pay  the  freight  on  orders  for  tvpe,  orass  rule,  and  similar  material  amounting  to 
$20  net  or  more,  not  including  macmnerv,  wood  goods,  or  paper  stock. 

Cheek  your  goods. — ^The  responsibility  for  an  error  in  shipping  paper  of  different  size, 
weight,  or  quality  than  was  mtended  is  wholly  upon  receiver  of  the  shipment,  if  he 
uses  paper  tnua  sent,  or  any  part  of  it. 

We  insore  delivery  on  all  mail  orders,  adding  cost  (5  cents  each)  to  invoice. 


Nbw  Jbbabt  Fbbib  Zbituno, 

Newark,  N.  /.,  May  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Jaxm  R.  Manh, 

WaefdngUm,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  Inclosed  I  am  returning  to  ]|rou  the  question  blank  submitted  by  vou  in 
the  matter  of  the  pulp  and  paper  invesugation.    In  addition  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
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iofmer  yean  the  paper  oompaniee  always  allowed  ub  to  return  the  wLite  waste  paper  at 
the  regular  contract  price.  This  privilege  they  no  laofs^  grant  us.  The  price  of  12.60 
per  100  pounds,  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  pay,  is  by  far  the  highest  paid  within 
my  recollection,  and  the  companies  nave  advised  us  that  there  will  be  a  further 
increase  next  year.  The  press  of  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  paper  manufac- 
turers' combination,  and  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  raise  subscription  prices  or 
advertising  rates,  many  of  the  smaller  papers  wul  either  have  their  profits  cut  down  to 
nothing  or  be  Torced  to  suspend  entirely. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Bbnbdict  Pbibth, 

Manager. 

The  Nbws  Printino  Oompant, 

FaUnon,  N.  /.,  May  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Jahes  R.  Mann: 

The  paper  industry  is  controlled  by  a  trust.  They  are  determined  to  force  the  price 
to  $60  per  ton.  Nobody  can  buy  paper  except  from  the  concern  the  trust  assigns  you 
ta.    Congress  should  give  relief  to  this  great  mdustry  from  paper-trust  exactions. 

£.  B.  Hainbs. 


RscoRl)  OF  Christian  Wobk  and  Church  Economist, 

East  Norihfiddy  Mass,,  May  Xt,  1908. 
Hon.  Jahbs  R.  Mann,  WasiMngton,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  Your  inquiry,  with  blank  affidavit  to  be  filled  out,  was  duly  received, 
and  replying  to  the  same  would  say  that  we  do  not  use  '* news-print  paper,"  but  the 
paper  we  use  is  known  as  finst-dass  **book"  paper.  This  at  present  we  are  buying  in 
carload  lots  and  from  the  West  Viiginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  paying  $3.85  and 
$4.10  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  60  pound  machine  finished  and  super  calendered 
paper,  respectively.  The  prices  for  these  papers  which  we  paid  last  year  were  13.50 
and  13.75. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  £.  Walkbb. 


Everett,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  Jakes  R.  Mann,  WatMngtoriy  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  seeking  information  re^parding  the  price  we  pay 
for  paper,  we  b^  leave  to  state  that  we  do  not  do  our  printing,  and  the  price  of  the 
paper,  press  work,  etc.,  is  included  in  the  regular  contract.  Of  course  we  are  aware  of 
uie  fact  that  the  price  of  white  paper  has  increased  to  some  extent,  but  we  notice  that 
the  price  of  old  papers  to  be  sold  to  the  mill  has  not  increased.  In  other  words,  while 
we  pay  more  for  paper  for  printing,  we  get  not  a  cent  more  for  the  same  when  sold  to  the 
junk  dealer  after  we  have  printed  on  the  same. 

Yours,  trulyt  Everett  Republican, 

C.  H.  Newcomb,  Manager, 


St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  PtUp  and  Paper  InvestigaiMn  Chmmitteef  WasMngUmf  D.  0. 

Dbar  Sir:  In  reply  to  ]fOur  inquiry  of  the  8th,  inclosing  questions  for  answer,  beg 
to  state  that  this  publication  does  not  use  print  paper.    As  publishers  of  three  trade 
papers  using  the  book  stock,  we  do  believe  that  the  market  in  this  direction  is  arbi- 
tntfily  advanced  out  of  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture. 
Very  truly,  yours^ 

The  Threshbrmbn's  Review, 
By  E.  C.  Davidson,  President. 


Thb  Lima  Advertiser, 
Lima,  OUo,  May  9, 1908. 
Jambs  R.  Mann,  WasHngton,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  the  information  at  hand  to  show  that  before  the  trust  was 
formed  I  was  able  to  buy  pai>er  in  less  than  carload  lots  at  0.0175  cent  f.  o.  b.  Linia» 
•iDd  at  present  am  paying  about  0.0325  cent  under  like  conditions. 

76851— VOL  8—00 ^10 
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Have  reasoofl  to  know  that  the  trusts  have  made  very  few  improvements  in  the  last 
lew  years,  and  that  paper  at  times  is  hard  to  get,  the  excuse  being  given  that  the  mills 
can  not  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  freeze  up  in  the  fall 
that  the  price  of  print  paper  is  increased  and  stays  up  until  spring. 

Am  informed  by  some  of  the  agents  of  the  paper  houses  that  a  representative  from 
nearly  every  paper  house  in  the  United  States  meet  once  a  month,  to  make  prices  on 
low-fprade  papers,  tags,  manila,  etc.,  for  the  coming  month,  and  that  the  i>rices  made 
to  them  by  tne  different  manu&cturers  or  trusts  are  the  prices  that  prevail  for  thirty 
days  thereafter. 

Yours,  tnilyy  B.  W.  Parhbntrb. 

JouBTy  III.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jamxs  R.  Mann. 

Ckmgreuftfum,  Wasriingtonj  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  Complying  with  the  request  of  ^ur  committee  on  pulp  and  paper 
investigation,  we  herewith  submit  the  desired  information.  You  can  see  that  there 
has  been  a  radical  jump  in  prices  during  the  period  called  for  in  your  blank.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  milp  and  paper  and  the  immedi- 
ate passage  of  the  Stevens  bill  will  furnish  a  measure  of  Telief,  and  nope  that  yoiur  com- 
mittee wul  act  pzomptiy  and  give  Members  of  Congress  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  propo- 
sition^ as  we  have  enough  Republicans  pledged  to  pass  the  bill.  There  ought  to  be  no 
question  about  allowing  the  majority  to  rule. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Thb  News  Compant, 

H.  £.  Baldwin,  Advirtiiing  Manager. 


Fort  Watnb,  Ind.,  May  14, 1908, 
Mi,  Jambs  R.  Mank, 

Chairman  Select  GommiUse  on  Pulp  and  Paper  HearingSy 

Woikington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  statement  of  our  white  paper  contract  at  the  present 
price  of  ^.60  per  hundred. 

When  we  were  paying  IQ.85  per  hundred  it  was  on  a  basis  of  200  tons.  Now,  when 
we  are  using  450  tons  of  paper,  the  price  is  increased  to  $2.60,  an  unfair  proposition,  it 
seems  to  us,  and  one  that  the  busmess  can  not  profitably  sustain.  It  would  be  no 
more  unjust  to  try  the  experiment  of  free  pulp  and  paper  on  the  manufacturers  from 
now  imtil  the  new  Congress  meets  than  it  nas  oeen  for  the  manu&cturers  to  txj  their 
acts  upon  us  during  the  life  €d  the  old  Confess.  If,  as  some  of  you  maintam,  the 
profit  nas  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  prmt  paper,  the  committee,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  not  hesitate  to  place  us  both  on  an  equal  basis.  We  have  sunered  more  than 
the  paper  and  pulp  makers  possibly  can.  Besides,  a  trial  of  our  remedy  would  remove 
all  question  or  doubt. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thb  Journal-Gazbttb  Company, 
A.  J.  MoTNiHAN,  PraidenL 


PULP  AND  PAPBR  INVBSnOATION. 

Name  of  publication?    Fort  Wayne  Joiumal-QaaEette. 
Where  published?    Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  **- 
Political  lUQSliations?    Democratic. 

State  price  now  paid  for  news-print  paper  per  hundredweight  and  for  what  quantity, 
and  whether  delivered.    12.60  per  hundred,  delivered.    Contract  lor  450  tons. 
Rolls  or  dieets?    Bolls. 
Car  lots  or  less?    Car  lots. 
Pnce  paid — 
January  1, 1907?    $2.06. 
January  1, 1905?    $2.35. 
Januacy  1, 1900, 1897, 1894,  Mid  1890?    NooontracU 
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If  jOQ  hftTe  a  oontrect  for  paper,  gi^e  its  date  and  duration  and  tlie  company  or  mill 
htmiBhing  the  paper.  Contract  for  one  year  from  January  1, 1908,  with  the  interna- 
tional Paper  GompMuiy. 

Does  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  lead  you  to  say  that,  for  the  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  tne  publishing  interests  ot  the  United  States,  the  present  tariff  on  mechimically 
ground  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  of  1  per  cent  per  pound,  and  on  unbleached  chemical 
wood  pulp  of  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  ordinary  news  printing  paper  of 
three-tenths  of  1  cent  jper  pound,  snouid  be  at  once  removed,  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  mdustry  and  of  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  paid,  and  labor  employed 
in  that  industry?  I  have  no  means  of  judging  paper  and  pulp  industry.  I  do  know 
that  the  present  price  of  print  paper  is  more  tHan  tne  business  can  successfully  bear. 

Name,  Joomal-Crazette,  Fort  Wayne. 

Statb  or  Indiana,  County  of  Allen: 

A.  J.  Moynihan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  answers  are 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  beli^. 

A.  J.  MOTNIHAN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1906. 

[flJBAL.]  OSCAB  G.  FaLLINGER, 

Notary  PubUCm 
(My  commission  expires  April  26, 1910.) 


Richmond  Palladium, 
Richrrumdy  Ind.y  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  May  7,  inclosing  a  list  of  questions  to  be  answered  relative 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  received. 

I  am  returning  the  questions  answered  as  far  as  my  connection  with  the  Palladium 
permits.  I  am  unable  to  state  what  the  price  paid  for  paper  was  in  1905  on  back  to 
1890,  as  I  became  owner  of  the  Palladium  January  1, 1906. 

I  trust  that  ^e  present  Conpjess  will  be  able  m  some  shape  or  manner  to  relieve 
the  publiahen  of  the  country  in  their  present  position  in  reeard  to  the  paper  manu- 
facturers. It  seems  a  pity  that  our  national  lawmaking  bod>[,  and  especially  so  in 
view  of  its  large  Republican  majority,  can  not  curb  what  is  evidently  a  trust  or  com- 
bination of  paper  manufacturers,  t  have  no  more  objection  to  paying  a  fair  price 
for  paper  thsmi  have  to  receiving  a  fair  price  for  advertising.  I  would  no  more  care 
to  be  a  part  of  any  organisation  seeking  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  paper 
unjustly  than  I  would  care  to  have  the  merchants  of  Richmond  combine  to  force  my 
advertising  rates  below  a  figure  at  which  I  could  make  money.  Firom  what  I  can 
leam  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  it  is  just  like  practically  every  other  trust — 
highly  overcapitalized,  and  seeking  to  pay  dividends  upon  its  watered  stock  from 
exorbitant  profits  wrung  from  the  publishers  of  the  nation.  Therefore  I  would  like 
to  see  your  committee  and  Congress  go  just  as  far  as  you  can  in  ^tting  after  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Companv  or  any  other  paper  company  responsible  for  what  seems  to 
me  the  unwarranted  ana  unjust  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly,  yours,  R.  G.  Leeds. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  7, 190S, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chainnan  Committee  on  PuJp,  etc.,  WaMngUm^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  We  should  like  to  supplement  the  inclosed  Question  sheet  by  stating 
that  in  1900-1905  we  were  paying  11.65  for  a  superior  grade  of  paper  made  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  than  which  there  is  no  better  grade  of  standard  news 
made.  In  1906-1907  we  bought  an  excellent  grade  of  news  from  the  Pejepscot  Paper 
Company,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  thoueh  not  of  quite  as  good  quality  as  we  had  pre- 
viouslv  had  from  the  International  (x>mpany.  at  $1.65. 

To-oay  we  are  paying  $2.35  for  a  very  interior  news— a  grade  of  paper  that  is  so 
poor  that  we  are  ashamed  to  use  it.    Our  judgment  would  be  that  tne  paper  we  are 
to-day  paying  $2.35  for  could  have  been  bought  in  1900-1905  at  about  $1.40  to  $1.50. 
vefy  truly,  youiSi 

The  Globe, 

F.  Macaxtlbt,  Mamaget, 
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Daily  and  Wbezlt  Tdobs, 
Union  City,  Ind.,  May  9, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  November  I  wanted  some  news,  and  went  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
where  I  called  on  Ohatfield  &  Woods,  Diem- Wing  Paper  Company,  Cincinnati  Cordage 
Company,  and  Whittaker  Paper  Company.  They  all  quotea  me  $3.15  per  hundred. 
I  also  asked  prices  from  Indianapolis,  and  the  C.  P.  Lesh  Company  and  Crescent  Papei 
Company  both  G|uoted  me  $3.15.  J.  W.  Butler  Company,  of  Chicago,  also  quoted 
same  price,  as  did  the  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company,  of  Columbus.  Inis  was  for  it 
delivered  i.  o.  b.  Union  City.  I  then  went  down  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  saw  Mr. 
Keos^,  of  the  Keogh  and  Pike  Paper  Company,  who  infoimed  me  that  13.15  was  the 
best  price  he  could  make.  I  replied:  "Yes;  you  all  quote  13.15  and  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  I  pay  cash  and  discount  my  bills.''  He  said:  ''You  tell 
me  how  I  can  sell  it  cheaper,  and  I  will  do  so."  I  replied:  ''Bill  it  to  me  at  13.15. 
and  I  will  give  you  $2.90  for  same  and  you  can  receipt  me  for  that  price."  He  did 
this,  and  I  do  not  want  this  betrayed,  but  it  is  the  truth.  There  is  no  question  of  a 
pool  to  boom  the  price,  which  they  have  done.  I  have  always  been  a  Kepublican, 
and  have  conducted  a  paper  for  thirty-one  years.  Have  always  been  a  protectionist, 
but  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  change  in  fostering  trusts  to  the  detriment  of  the  people. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Patchsll, 
Poitmaster  at  Union  Cfity,  Ind. 

The  Sioux  Coumtt  Herald, 
Orange  City,  Iowa,  May  9, 1908. 
James  R.  Mann,  ClujArman,  WaMngUm^  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  in  all  courtesy,  that  information  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  publishers  is  entirely  gratuitous  when  furnished  to  a  committee 
which  appears  from  the  testimony  to  be  holding  a  brief  for  the  paper  mills.  Every- 
body knows  there  is  a  paper  trust.  Everybody  outside  of  the  "select  committee" 
knows  that  prices  for  paper  have  advanced  from  5  to  20  per  cent  in  a  period  of  depres- 
sion in  all  other  lines  of  manufacture,  and  if  there  was  any  particular  desire  on  (he 
part  of  the  committee  to  "report  bock  to  the  House  before  the  close  of  the  present 
session,''  they  should  be  able  to  gratify  it  without  doing  violence  to  their  sense  of 
fedmess.  Since  April  23  my  bill  for  print  paper  has  been  advanced  25  per  cent. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Bowers. 


•  The  Galveston  News, 

Galveston,  Tex.,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  InvesHgation, 

Jfashington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  valued  favor  of  5th  instant,  we  believe  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  say  that  unaer  our  current  paper  contract,  expiring  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  we  are  payingpractically  30  per  cent  more  for  our  paper  thm  we  were  up  to  the 
first  of  this  year.  We  certainly  hope  that  we  shall  be  afforded  some  relief  at  the  hands 
of  your  committee  and  Congress. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  Publithen, 

By  Jno.  F.  Lubben,  8ecy,-Treai. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  11  ^  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  fiivor  of  May  5,  and  regret  exceedingly  not 
being  able  to  fill  out  the  accompanying  list  of  questions,  as  the  Journal  of  Electricity, 
Power,  and  Gas  is  printed  on  high-grade  book  paper;  consequently  we  are  not  at 
present  in  touch  with  the  values  pertaining  to  news  paper. 

If  our  humble  opinion  would  have  any  weight  with  the  committee,  we  bee  leave 
to  suggest  that  every  means  be  employed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  paper  to  the  pubusherB. 
Thsmking  you  for  the  inquiiy,  we  b^  to  remain, 
Very  truly,  youn^ 

Technical  Pubiishino  Compant, 
B.  B.  Strong,  PreaidenL 
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Danvulb,  III.,  Maif  9, 1908, 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Hann, 

Washington,  D.  (7. 

DxAR  Sir:  Indoeed  find  our  answers  to  your  quesdons.  Also  we  are  indoflong  a 
shipping  bill  on  some  Canadian  paper  which  was  shipped  to  this  town,  although  not 
to  our  paper.  A  competitor  of  ouis  is  buying  Canadian  paper.  He  is  paying  there- 
for |2.57i  less  3  per  cent  ten  days,  whidi  makes  the  paper  net  about  ^.50.  You 
will  note  by  this  that  the  tariff  on  this  one  car  is  1138.53.  His  paper  is  buying  Cana- 
dian paper  as  cheap  as  it  could  buy  American  paner  and  at  the  same  time  the  tariff 
tI  |138.o3,  or  thereabouts,  per  car  comes  out.  At  least  give  us  the  benefit  of  this. 
Yours,  tnily, 

Jno.  H.  Harrison, 
Editor  Commercial-Newi. 


Ottawa,  AprU  SO,  1908. 

Beceived  from  J.  R.  Booth  the  undermentioned  property,  in  apparent  good  order, 
addressed  to  the  Danville  Publishing  Company.  Danville,  HI.,  to  be  forwarded  hy 
the  Ottawa  and  New  York  Railway  Company,  subject  to  the  current  tariff  and  classi- 
fications and  under  the  general  conditions  of  carriage  stated  on  the  other  side  of  this 
shipping  bill  and  in  the  special  notice  at  the  top  hereof: 

l^umber  of  packages  and  species  of  goods:  93  rolls  news-print  paper. 

Oline. 

Quantity  or  weight,  pounds,  more  or  less:  46,800,  shippers  weight  and  coimt. 

Marks:  ^^,  Danville. 

Pay  duty  and  charae  J.  R.  Booth:  Duty,  $138.53;  entry,  $1.30—1139.83. 
Rush  and  trace.    Prepay  freight  and  charge  J.  R.  Bootli. 
Oar  No.  and  initial:  16435,  G.  T. 
Net,  46,176;  value,  $877.34. 

R.  K«  Clairb,  Agent 
(Stamped:  "Copy.    Not  negotiable.") 


Thb  Daixas  News, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chavrman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

WaskingUm,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  Answering  your  inquiry  of  the  5th  instant,  we  think  perhaps  it  Is  only 
necesauy  to  say  that  we  are  now  paying  approximately  30  per  cent  more  for  paper  than 
we  paid  during  the  past  two  years.    We  are  certainly  hoping  for  relief. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

G.  B.  Dbalby, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


Thb  Bublinoton  Freb  Pebss, 

BurlingUm,  Vt.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  Inclosed  find  sworn  statement,  ^ving  prices  of  news  print.  Of  course  it 
is  evident  that  no  condition  can  have  arisen  within  twelve  months  to  make  it  necessary 
to  jump  the  price  of  paper  from  $2.09  to  $2.60  a  hundred. 

B^ore  the  International  Paper  Compan^r  was  formed  we  were  buying  news  print 
at  $1.80.  As  soon  as  this  was  organized  prices  were  immediately  advanced  to  $2.10 
and  stayed  around  these  figures  until  the  Spanish  war,  when  the  price  was  jumped  to 
$2.75;  the  next  year  fell  to  $2.35  and  stayed  around  there  until  we  were  able  to  buy 
cheaper  in  Canaoa.  Apparently  about  1905  the  paper  combination  broke,  because  we 
were  able  to  buy  the  next  year  at  $2.10  less  3;  then  at  2  cents  leas  3;  then  at  $2.15  less 
S,  and  now  up  to  $2.60  net. 
YouiB,  very  truly, 

Freb  Prbbs  Association, 
W.  B.  HowB,  Manager. 
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\n»  ProtoctlODlst,  Boston,  MMt.— BapablietiL] 

Before  the  wood-pulp  industry  in  this  country  became  well  developed  I  paid  $13 
for  a  poorer  news  than  now  sells  for  $2.50. 
Pulp  and  paper  should  be  as  fairly  protected  as  other  products. 

[JSBAowmi  Bttoner,  KethoYeo,  MI]iii.~Demooratlo.] 

We  x>ay  11  cents  per  quire  for  out  patents.  XJi>  to  about  six  months  ago  we  paid  10. 
House  of  which  we  buy  them  gave  as  reason  for  increasing  price  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  for  the  paper. 

(Vedkoblad  Pabliahlng  Gompaay,  MlnneapollB,  Mfnn^— RtpubUoan  ] 

A  local  dailj  paper  prints  our  paper  and  also  supplies  the  paper,  and  we  pay  so  much 
per  1,000  copies.  Only  within  six  months  they  have  advanced  the  price  15  per  cent 
on  account  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  paper. 

fTVie  Novelty  News,  Chicago,  IU.~R6pubUcao.] 

I  can't  take  time  to-day  to  go  to  my  book,  but  know  my  paper  is  costing  me  from 
20  per  cent  to  SO  per  cent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  that  it  is  robbery.  I'Q  quit  the 
G.  O.  P.  if  this  hold  up  is  not  corrected. 

[Independent,  Newman,  111.— Republican.] 

Have  none.  The  price  in  print  paper  has  increased  every  year  by  leaps  and  bou  nds. 
1  have  no  bills  to  show  price  back  of  1905 

[American  Jeweler,  878  Deaibom  etieet,  Chicago,  HI.— Repablloan.] 

There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  grades  of  papers  during  the  years  men- 
tioned. This  rise  is  several  times  the  amount  of  the  duties.  Whole  action  should 
have  been  brought  in  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the  antitrust  law  as  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade. 

[William  Hogoes,  pablidier,  68M  Wentworth  avenue,  GhloagOb  m.] 

I  b€e  to  say  that  my  paper,  the  Engraver  and  Electrotyper,  uses  higher  quality 
of  stocK  than  what  is  generally  known  as  print  paper,  and  its  present  cost  is  about  30 
per  cent  more  than  it  was  before  the  paper  trust  was  organized. 

[Bepablloan  Watchman,  Hontlcello,  N.  Y.— Demoonitle.1 

We  pay  1)  cents  more  for  each  quire  than  we  did  two  years  ago. 

(J.  F.  Blnningham,  the  Botterlck  Publlahlng  Company,  New  York  Ctty.] 

Complying  with  your  request,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  during  the  year  1907  we 
were  aole  to  purchase  a  certain  grade  of  book  paper,  which  is  used  in  our  magazine. 
The  Delineator,  at  the  rate  of  $3.45  per  hundred  pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  manu- 
facturers were  making  anotiier  paper  of  nearly  the  same  quality,  which  they  sold  at 
$3.33  per  hundred  pounds.-. 

When  we  undertook  to  contract  for  the  year  1908  for  paper  which  was  sold  during 
the  year  1907  at  $3.45  per  hundred  pounds,  the  manufacturers  informed  us  that  the 
price  would  be  advanced  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds,  "on  account  of  increased  price 
of  labor,  materials,  etc."  We  th>n  told  them  we  could  not  pay  so  much,  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  use  the  paper  then  being  sold  to  us  by  them  at  $3.33  per  hundred 
pounds,  whereupon  we  were  informed  by  the  joanuf acturers  that  the  price  of  that 
paper  had  also  been  advanced  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds.  When  we  pointed  out 
that  the  materials  entering  into  this  paper  were  less  expensive,  and  from  tne  nature  of 
the  paper  the  labor  cost  was  leas,  the  manufacturer  admitted  that  the  cheaper  grade 
of  paper  could  be  made  at  less  expense  both  in  the  matter  of  material  and  labor,  but 
Btatea  that  he  would  not  furnish  any  paper  of  the  character  known  as  "supersized 
and  calendered  **  at  less  than  4  cents  per  pound. 

[The  Hanufacturlng  Jeweler,  Providenoe,  B.  L— Noiiip6litioal.j 

You  will  observe  that  on  January  1,  1907,  we  were  paying  less  for  our  paper  by  1| 
cents  a  pound  than  we  wero  on  January  1, 1894.  Furtner  back  than  that  we  have  no 
records.  Paper  of  the  quality  for  whidi  1  have,  up  to  now,  paid  5  cents  a  pound  has 
been  raised  in  price  15  cents  on  100  pounds,  and  at  that  price  I  can  make  a  year's  con- 
tract. Trade  papers,  many  of  them  of  a  very  bulky  character^  and  therefore,  using 
immense  Quantities  of  high-priced  paper,  are,  of  course,  vitally  mterested  in  the  price 
of  paper.  The  facts^  however,  are  that  while  paper  for  the  moment  is  a  trifle  hij^her 
thtm  it  has  been,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  much  lower  tnan  it  was  under  the  Wilson  tariff  bill 
in  1894^  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  publishen  ci  my  dass  have  any  reason  to 
compLaiiu 
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ITbe  Gnad  Raptda  Fmattan  R«ooid,  Onad  B«pida»  laoli.— Indepeiidait] 

Hie  Record  is  printed  ezdiinvely  on  enamel  itock,  the  price  of  which  has  advanced 
during  the  year  1907  from  $5.65  to  $i5.25  per  hundred,  an  increase  of  |12  per  ton. 

(ICollM  Daily  Diipatoh,  MoUiM,  HL— R«pabllBaii»  fltuidpatten.] 

Referring  to  tariff  inquiry:  The  question  is  not  a  fair  one,  since  it  impliedly  assumes 
certain  things  that  are  to  be  proved.  We  believe  the  trust  has  taken  advantage  of 
conditions  and  forced  up  the  price  regardless  of  the  wages  paid.  Our  opinion  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber  is  in  the  indoeed  editorial: 

"The  Dispatch  has  never  favored  the  tariff  on  lumber  or  any  product  of  the  trees. 
It  has  believed  that  the  forests  of  this  country  should  be  conserved  rather  than  cut  away. 
It  has  believed  that  every  acre  of  forest  cut  away  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  country  and 
that  every  acre  of  timber  luid  in  the  country  should  be  subject  to  governmental  regu- 
lations regarding  cutting  Uie  trees,  so  that  the  forests  might  be  preserved  as  forests, 
producing  a  constant  yearly  product,  instead  of  beinff  cut  dear  of  timber  and  thus 
made  a  wudemess.    Because  it  thus  believes  it  would  Uke  to  see  this  test  made. 

"  Possibly  it  is  not  entirely  unselfish  in  this  matter,  as  other  papers  probably  are  not 
unselfish.  The  tariff  on  the  class  of  paper  the  Dispatch  uses  is  |o  a  ton,  and  as  it  uses 
about  160  tons  annually  Ihe  tax  is  no  dight  matter.  If  it  can  get  its  paper  that  much 
cheaper  and  at  the  same  time  the  forests  of  the  country  can  be  preserved,  it  would  feel 
very  happy.  And  if  it  should  be  demonstrated  that  this  difference  in  cost  is  made,  the 
Dispatch  would  be  made  still  more  happy  if  the  tariff  could  be  taken  off  all  classes 
of  lumber  and  the  forests  of  this  counti^  not  hear  the  sound  of  an  ax  or  a  saw  for 
another  generation.'' 

The  Chairman.  I  may  say  that  I  had  expected  that  the  compila- 
tion that  we  asked  to  be  made  by  the  Census  Office  the  other  day 
would  be  put  in  type  and  presented  to  us  before  this,  but  I  think 
there  was  some  misimderstanding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Steuart.  I  sent 
word  to  him  to-day  asking  him  to  do  it  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, regardless  or  the  last  reports  which  have  come  in. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  a  ^ntleman  over  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
I  supi)ose  we  might  advertise  Imn.  It  seems  he  is  a  dealer  in  Cana- 
dian timber  and  pulp  lands.  We  asked  him  sometime  i^o  for  infor- 
mation, and  this  is  his  answer: 

ToBONTO,  Canada,  May  2, 1908. 
James  R.  Mann,  Esq., 

House  of  RepreserUativett  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  favor  of  the  28th  instant  asks  me  why  I  wish  the  names  of  the 
petitionen  for  removal  of  the  tariff  on  print  paper,  pulp,  etc.  My  object  is  to  su^st 
to  them  the  wisdom  of  taking  up  pulp  lands  in  Ganaaa,  m  view  of  tne  excited  condition 
111  the  United  States  market. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am,  yoius,  truly, 

R.  G.  DiNOHAN. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  gentlemen  wish  to  invest. 
PLiaughter.] 

Now^  Mr.  Hasting. 

Mr.  Hastings,  mx.  Lyman  has  one  or  two  matters  that  he  would 
like  to  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  a  few  newspaper  letters  which  I  want  to 
have  go  in: 

Penh  Yan,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  K.  Mann,  CJuxirman,  etc. 

Dbab  Sir:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  for  information  in  regard 
to  wood-pulp  paper. 

As  the  Express  is  not  printed  on  paper  of  this  kind  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the 
information  desired. 

I  use  a  book  paper.  Such  paper  has  advanced  in  price  from  4  cents  per  pound  to 
4.50 — ^not  an  unreasonable  advance,  in  my  opinion,  considering  the  increased  cost 
of  production  and  the  general  advance  in  the  price  of  about  everything. 

And  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  present  enort  to  secure 
a  removal  of  the  tari£f  on  wood  pulp  for  the  benefit  of  publishers  who  publish  huge 
editions  that  they  sell  for  a  cent  a  copy. 
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If  they  would  nuJce  nxudler  and  better  papen  they  would  not  need  the  relief  they 
tre  seeking,  and  if  they  can  not  afford  them  at  1  cent  per  copy  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  increasing  the  price  to  2  cents. 

Undoubtedly  the  tariff  needs  revision  to  meet  existing  conditions,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  should  be  removed,  but  the  revision  should  be  general 
and  not  for  the  especial  oenefit  of  a  particular  interest. 

Yours,  etc.,  R.  A.  Scofield. 


Pen  Abotl,  Pa.,  May  14, 190Sm 
Hbbmak  Bidder, 

Preaideni  American  Newspaper  PvhliiTierg*  AsBodadon, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  letter  is  before  me.  I  received  no  letter  from  Hon.  James 
R.  Mann  under  date  of  May  7,  reauesting  certain  information,  hence  could  not  reply, 
and  do  not  know  the  infoiination  aesired. 

However,  if  it  bears  upon  the  price  of  paper  (news)  I  can  say  this:  A  few  years  ago, 
probably  six  or  seven,  my  news  paper  cost  me  from  $1.60  to  $1.70  per  100  pounds 
delivered  here.  Then  I  could  buy  paper  30  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets  (we  use 
^eet  24  by  35).  To-day  my  p^per  costs  me  $3.16  to  13.25  per  100  pounds  dehvered, 
and  I  can  only  buy  paper  on  a  oasis  of  82  pounds  to  the  ream.  This  means  an  advance 
in  price  of  about  112  per  cent,  for  it  is  no  advantage  for  me  to  use  32-pound  paper;  the 
30-pound  paper  would  really  be  preferable,  but  I  am  tdd  the  mills  won't  make  it.  A 
ton  of  paper  30-pound  weight  provided  me  with  33,334  sheets  at  a  cost  of  $32;  the  same 
number  of  sheets  to-day  costs  me  $67.75.  Our  freight  rate  from  Niagara  Falls  or 
Buffalo— our  paper  comes  from  a  mill  in  that  district — ^is  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  M.  Smith. 


Periodical  Publishers'  Association  of  America, 

May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mank, 

HovM  of  Representiuivea,  Waskington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  select  committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  which 
is  now  making  an  investigation  of  various  matters  connected  with  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  sent  out,  under  date  of  May  8,  1908,  a  letter 
to  consumers  of  pulp  paper  with  a  series  of  questions  for  reply. 

In  common  with  o&er  periodicals,  we  presume  that  this  form  was  sent  to  pub- 
lishers of  magazines,  as  well  as  to  newspapen.  The  association  of  which  I  am  presi- 
dent is  composed  exclusively  of  magazine  publishers,  and  the  form  of  questions 
relative  to  news-print  paper  was  not  entirely  suited  for  reply  from  the  publishers  of 
periodicals  which  use  a  higher  grade  of  paper,  namely,  supercalendeiea  and  coated 
papers. 

We  are  naturally  very  much  interested  in  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  and 
we  appeared  before  the  President  on  this  subject  last  fall  in  company  with  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  our  members  have  made  a  reply  on  the  form  of  letter  which 
you  sent  out,  but  as  your  printed  matter  seemed  to  relate,  chiefly,  or  almost  entirely, 
to  news-print  paper  they  may  have  felt  that  this  did  not  come  under  the  classification 
of  paper  whicn  tney  use. 

We  are  sending  you  this  information  so  that  you  may  know  that  a  small  number  of 
replies  from  our  members  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject, 
as  it  is  one  in  which  we  are  deeply  concerned. 

Very  truly,  youn,  E.  J.  Ridoewat,  President. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  Mr.  Stafford  asked  Doctor 
Bristol  if  he  knew  the  percentage  of  standing  spruce  in  the  Eastern 
States  used  for  pulp  wood.  He  asked  him  if  he  Knew  what  the  stand 
was,  and  he  was  imable  to  state  from  memory.  I  made  a  calculation 
from  Government  sources  which  I  would  like  to  submit,  which  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  spruce  wood  used  for  pulp  wood  standing  in 
the  Eastern  States  is  less  than  1.39  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  thatf 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  all  the  stand  of  spruce  in  the  Eastern  States—^ 
that  is,  east  of  the  Appalachian  Range  or  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  you  may  say — used  for  pulp  wood  is  less  than  1.39  per  cent, 
using  the  Government  data. 
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The  Chaibicak.  What  Govemment  data  did  you  use? 

iSi.  Lthan.  From  estimates  contained  in  tne  census  on  liunber 
and  figures  from  the  Forest  Service: 

The  Chaibhan.  What  census  on  lumber  was  that! 

Mr.  Lthan.  The  figures  of  1905,  which  I  quote.  Those  figures, 
as  I  take  it,  are  just  as  valuable  for  making  such  calculations  as  we 
wish  with  which  to  show  the  percentage  of  the  consumption  of  pulp 
wood  as  they  are  for  predicting  when  the  forests  of  this  country  are 
to  finally  go  up. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  percentage  cut  for  pulp  woodt 

Mr.  Lykan.  Yes. 

The  Chairican.  Not  the  percentage  of  acreage  which  was  cut  for 
pulp  wood  t 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  the  percentage  of  pulp  wood  used. 

The  Chaibman.  The  percentage  of  standing  timber  used! 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  the  percentage  of  it  used  for  pulp  wood  in  a 
given  year. 

The  Chaibi£AN.  This  is  not  confined  to  pulp  wood — this  statement. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  spruce,  as  you  will  nnd,  I  think.  I  think  it  is 
spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    The  statement  can  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

PBBCSNTAGX  OF    THS    TOTAL  STAND  OT    8FRUCX    IS  THB  EA8TBRN    STATES    CUT    VOB 

LUUBKR  AKD  FULP  WOOD  IN  1905. 

(Bolkftlii  77.  Gnuras  of  Manufactures:  1905— Lumber  and  timber  prodocta.] 

"Spruce. — Spruce  in  the  Eastern  States  is  found  mainly  in  New  England,  in  New 
York,  and  in  West  Viivinia,  where  in  recent  years,  since  the  partial  destruction  of  white 
pine,  it  has  become  theprinciiMd  conmiercial  timber,  the  amount  annually  cut  ex- 
ceedm^  that  of  pine.  Tne  estimated  stand  in  these  States  is,  in  round  nimiberB, 
60  billion  feet,  of  which  7,517.6  million  feet  was  reported  as  owned  by  lumbermen. 
The  cut  in  these  States  in  the  census  year  was  966  million  feet." 

This  is  1.93  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  stand. 

Assuming  tfaiat  this  1.93  per  cent  does  not  include  any  pulp  wood,  which  is  probably, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  contrarv  to  fact,  the  amount  of  domestic  pulp  wood  used  in  this 
same  territory  added  to  the  lumber  cut  (1.93  per  cent)  will  give  the  total  ''drain ''  upon 
the  spruce  stand  cd  the  Eastern  States. 

The  domestic  spruce  used  for  pulp  in  1905,  according  to  Circular  No.  44  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was,  in  the  Eastern  States,  as 
follows: 


New  York 

Maine 

NewHampflblre 

FennnrlTaDla 

WeBtViiglnla 

Vennont 

Kaiwaehosetta 

Total 


Mechan- 
ical 
prooeas. 


Cordt. 

460,680 

118,618 

8,760 

4,200 

8,851 

13,422 

2,000 


600,800 


Solpblte 
process. 


Cords, 

821,508 

197,200 

74,431 

7,816 

40,562 

60,040 

22,004 


Boda 
prooeas. 


Cordt. 
41,465 
28,517 


722,630 


60,972 


Grand  total,  1,393,401  cords. 

Multiplying  this  by  600  feet  to  the  cord  (the  figure  used  by  the  Forest  Service)  gives 
696,700,600  feet.  This  is  equivalent  to  1.39  per  cent  of  the  total  stand,  making  the 
total  ''drain"  upon  the  spruce  timber  3.32  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  customary  in  estimating  the  stand  of  timber  to  include  only  merchant- 
tble  timber,  the  full  stand  being  mucE  greater. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  in  regard  to  the 
relative  amount  of  wood  used  in  sulphite  and  ground  wood.  In  1906, 
according  to  the  census,  there  was  used  for  sulphite  1,958,619  cords. 

The  Chairman.  I  put  into  the  record  yesterday  the  figures  for  1905, 
1906,  and  1907. 

Mr.  Ltican.  Divided  between  ground  wood  and  sulphite? 

The  Chairman.  Between  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda  process. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  did  not  know  that  I  put  in  any  figures  yesterday 
divided  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  did. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
I  did. 

Mr.  Merritt,  I  think,  imwittingly  belittled  the  j^ulp  industry  as 
such,  as  distinguished  from  the  paper  industry,  in  his  testimony  yes- 
terday. I  have  here  the  figures  snowing  the  amount  of  pulp  of  the 
three  kinds — ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda — made  in  1905  for  sale 
in  tonnage  and  in  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  figures  based  onf 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  United  States  Census. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  those  figures  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lyman.  But  is  it  not  proper  to  bring  it  out  in  the  form  of  a 
point  that  we  wish  to  make,  rather  than  have  it  involved  in  a  mass  of 
figures  that  do  not  show  anything  particularly? 

The  Chairman.  All  you  will  get  of  this  is  m  a  mass  of  figures. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  making  my  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  want  to  put  a 
lot  of  figures  in  different  places  in  the  record,  dupUcating  each  other. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  not  so  much  the  figures  as  the  point  to  be  proved, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  total  amount  of  pulp  made  for  sale  in  1905  was 
$23,000,000  worth. 

The  following  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Lyman: 

Pulp  made  for  tale  in  1905^  United  SUOet, 


Valoed 


Oroand  wood 

Sulphite 

Soda 

Total... 


373,400 
876,940 
130,366 


14,323,405 

13,661,464 

5,160,615 


780,706 


23,144,574 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  P.  LEWIS,  OF  BEAVEB  FAUS,  N.  T. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Ceairmak.  What  is  your  name) 

Mr.  Lewis.  James  P.  Lewis. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Beaver  FallSj  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  nulls  are  ^ou  connected  witht 

Mr.  Lewis.  Three;  the  J.  P.  Lewis  Company,  Lewis  &  Slocum,  and 
Lewis,  Slocum  &  Le  Fevre. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  different  cori>orations! 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  J.  P.  Lewis  Company  is.  a  corporation.  Lewis  ft 
Slocum  is  a  company,  and  Lewii^  Slocum  &  Le  Fevre  is  a  company. 
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The  Chaibm AN.  You  are  a  partner  in  two  of  them  I 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  all  of  them. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  are  a  partner  in  those  that  are  not  corporar 
tionsf 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  an  owner  of  stock  in  the  one  that  is  a 
corporation  t 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  your  business  there. 

Mr.  Lewis.  WeU,  I  did  not  come  here  expecting  to  say  anything 
about  it.  I  came  on  other  business  here.  Mr.  Hastings  asked  me 
last  night  if  I  could  ^ve  you  some  testimony  in  regard  to  our  wood 
there,  and  the  cost  of  it  as  compared  with  three  or  five  years  ago.  We 
think  we  own  pretty  nearly  wood  enough  to  run  us  rrom  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  we  bought,  I  think,  five  years  ago;  but  the 
advance  last  year  in  cost  to  us  at  our  mill,  which  came  from  the  ad- 
vance in  labor,  was  about  $2  a  cord.  I  would  not  say  that  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  it  is  within  a  few  cents.  We  do  not  pay  any  more, 
understand,  for  the  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On   the  wood  you  cut  on  your  own  forest! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes.  We  paid  our  men  last  year  $45  or  $50  per  month, 
as  against  $35  or  $40  per  month  three  years  ago^  and  we  also  had  to 
pay  our  drivers  on  the  river  more,  and  also  there  is  about  a  50  per  cent 
advance  in  maintaining  the  camps.  The  men  want  to  live  better  than 
they  used  to.  I  do  not  blame  tliem.  Li  the  wood  that  we  buy  there 
has  been  an  advance  of  about  $3.25  a  cord  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  purchased  wood  each  year  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years?  ^ 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Li  what  quarters? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  are  on  the  Beaver  River,  and  we  get  our  wood 
from  that  section. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  all  comes  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  not  purchased  any  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  tried  to,  but  they  asked  so  much  for  it  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  take  any. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  dia  you  make  attempts  to  purchase  it? 

Mr.  Lewis.  A  year  ago  last  winter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  prices  you  have  paid  for  pulp  wood 
during  the  past  three  or  foiu:  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Four  years  ago  I  made  an  offer  for  15,000  cords  at 
$5.25  a  cord  put  into  the  river.  The  man  accepted  it,  but  he  after- 
wards backed  out,  and  this  past  winter  I  offered  him  for  the  same 
wood  $8.50  a  cord  put  into  the  river.     He  has  not  accepted  that  yet. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Give  us  some  instances  of  the  prices  of  timber  you 
have  purchased  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  past  year  we  did  not  purchase  any.  We  used  our 
timber  from  our  own  land.  We  did  not  get  any  from  the  outside, 
except  perhaps  a  few  cords,  but  I  have  no  idea  what  we  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  manufacture  at  the  three  mills  ? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  We  manufacture  pulp  at  the  Lewis,  Slocum  &  Le  Feyre 
miU  and  wood-pulp  board  at  the  other  two.  Wood-pulp  board  is  a 
heavy  product,  like  cardboard.  We  manufacture  milk-cap  board  and 
cardboard. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  special  manufacture  is  board  f 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  made  from  wood. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  use  much  sulphite  in  the  manufacture  of 
boards  1 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  suppose  we  use  two  carloads  per  month,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  proportion  of  sulphite  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Largely  we  do  not  use  any,  but  for  some  of  our  product 
we  use  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  presume  you  are  acquainted  with  the  manufacture 
of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  manufacture  of  boards  similar? 

Air.  Lewis.  Very  similar.  The  same  stock  goes  into  it,  but  it  is 
manipulated  in  a  little  different  way  in  the  beaters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  have  occasion  to  mix  the  sulphite  in 
the  manufacture  of  board  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  mix  it  the  same  way,  but  in  different  proportions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Manila  and  Fiber 
Association? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  price  in  the  case 
of  boards  in  the  last  few  years? 

Air.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Stafford.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  the  market,  so  far 
as  the  board  trade  is  concerned? 

Air.  Lewis.  A  year  ago  last  summer  and  fall  we  raised  the  price 
of  our  product,  1  think,  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton,  if  my  recollection 
is  right;  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton.    Last  year  we  raised  it  about  S5  a  ton. 

Afi.  Stafford.  What  was  the  occasion  for  the  raise? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  for  two  years  up  to  last  fall  and  the  past  two 
winters,  back  of  last  winter,  have  been  exceedingly  bad  wmters  to 
lumber.  The  season  was  very  short  and  there  was  not  much  snow. 
Then  the  summer  season  has  been  very  bad  with  us  on  account  of  a 
shortage  of  water.  We  could  neither  make  pulp  ourselves  or  buy  it 
at  any  reasonable  price  last  year,  and  we  were  forced  to 

Air.  Stafford.  Was  there  a  scarcity  of  mechanically-ground  pulp  ? 

Air.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  great  scarcity  of  it.  We  wrote  to  every 
miU  making  pulp  in  the  Unitea  States  last  August,  asking  if  they  could 
let  us  have  one  or  more  carloads  of  pulp,  and  they  answered  that  they 
could  not  do  it;  they  had  not  a  carload  to  sell.  One  man  said  he  would 
let  us  have  one  carload  a  week  in  December. 

Air.  Stafford.  How  many  mills  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp  for  sale  ? 

Air.  Lewis.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  without  going 
through  the  directory. 

Air.  Stafford.  Could  you  give  any  estimate? 

Air.  Lewis.  No,  I  could  not.  We  went  through  the  directory  and 
went  through  the  mills  that  we  knew  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  pulp. 

Air.  Stafford.  Will  you  state  whether  they  are  more  considerably 
located  in  the  East  than  in  the  West? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  very  few  mills  in  the  West  are  selling  pulp.  I 
think  there  are  more  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Stafford.  By  what  tour  system  do  you  run  your  mills? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Staffokd.  What  are  the  hours  prevailing  there? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  start  in  on  Monday  morning  at  1  o'clock  and  work 
until  Saturday  night  until  10,  and  change  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
12  o'clock  at  night;  and  then  we  have  a  tnird  set  of  men  that  go  on 
while  the  others  go  to  dinner.    They  have  an  hour  for  meals. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  manj  hours  do  the  day  shift  work  and  how 
many  hours  do  the  night  shift  work? 

Mr.  Lewis.  They  both  work  the  same,  eleven  hours  apiece.  We 
do  not  work  on  that  plan  of  twelve  hours  one  week  and  eleven  hours 
another.  We  replace  the  men  when  at  dinner  with  somebody  else, 
and  thev  have  an  hour  for  meals. 

Mr.  DTAFFOBD.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  wages  in  your 
milL  or  in  your  district,  for  the  last  several  years  1 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  advanced  them  three  years  ago  about  10  per  cent 
and  we  made  another  advance  last  year,  which,  while  it  was  not 
on  the  10  per  cent  basis,  practically  amounted  to  that.  We  read- 
justed the  wages  of  the  men  and  it  amounted  to  practically  a  10  per 
cent  advance  last  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  as  to  the  percentage 
of  increase  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  boards  in  the  last  several 
years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  could  not  do  that;  no,  sir;  without  sitting  down  and 
figuring  it  up.  I  could  send  it  to  you,  but  I  could  not  give  it  to  you 
from  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  pulp  wood,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  sell  our  own  product. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  have  you  received  for  that  in  the  last 
several  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  For  the  last  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  some  years  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Two  years  ago  we  got  from  $37.50  to  $42.50. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Per  ton  of  pulp  board. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  ne  asked  about  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  thought  he  said  ''pulp  board." 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  "pulp  wooa." 

Mr.  Lewis.  No;  we  do  not  sell  any  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  sell  any  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  we  buy  it.  Last  year  we  bought  a  carload 
a  day  when  we  could  get  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  the  advance  in  the  cost,  or  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  advance  in  the  cost,  of  pulp  wood  as  used  in 
your  mill  or  on  the  board  that  is  manufacturea  by  you? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  can  give  vou  the  advance  that  we  have  paid  for  what 
pulp  wood  we  have  bougnt  in  the  last  two  years.    It  is  $3  a  cord. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Designate  the  dates. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  paid  last  year  $3  a  ton  more  than  we  paid  two 
years  sfo. 

The  CfTATRMAN.  How  much  did  you  pay! 
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Mr.  Lewis.  We  mdd  $18  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  To  whomi 

Mr.  Lewis.  To  the  Hannawa  Falls  people. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  buy  t 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  had  a  contract  for  a  carload  a  day,  12  to  15 
tons,  but  they  were  not  able  to  furnish  it  on  account  of  low  water. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  it  cost  per  ton  to  produce 
your  product? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Our  product  I 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  here;  I  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  it  oostt  Do  you  not 
keep  close  track  of  your  business  f 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  i  try  to.   Last  year,  I  think,  it  cost  us  $37.60  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  your  own  wooat 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  charge  itself  with  the  wood 
it  uses? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No.  We  have  charged  that  up  to  the  expense  of 
manufacturing;  just  what  we  paid  for  the  wood  and  what  it  cost  us. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  use  your  own  wood  1 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes.    That  is  where  we  use  our  own  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  stumpage  in  that! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  now  as  the  value  of  the  wood 
you  consume  per  cord? 

Ii£r.  Lewis.  Our  own  wood  cost  us  last  jrear  about  S7.25, 1  think, 
but  this  year  we  have  not  got  our  drives  in,  so  that  I  can  not  tell 
what  it  costs  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whAt  you  are  chaining  now  on 
your  books  for  the  wood  you  are  now  using  I 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  S7.25.  That  was  wood  that  we  drove  down  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  the  wood  for  two  years  after  it  is 
cuti 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  noj  we  cut  it  a  year  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  two  years  aitert^ 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  comes  pretty  near  being  that.  We  cut  it  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  we  put  it  up. 

The  (Chairman.  What  became  of  the  wood  you  cut  last  summer  f 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  in  the  river  coming  down.  When  I  left  home  it 
was  within  about  10  mUes  of  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  is  itt 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thirty  miles. 

The  Chairman,  lit  takes  a  long  time  for  that  wood  to  come  downt 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  necessarily,  it  is^  a  mean  river  to  drive.  There 
are  some  creeks  where  we  have  a  joint  drive,  and  we  have  to  stop 
where  these  creeks  come  in  and  help  those  fellows  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  stumpage  does  that  include,  that  $7,251 

Mr.  LiEWis.  Two  dollars  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  something  less  than  SS,  then,  to  out 
the  wood  and  deliver  it) 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir.    It  costs  us  more  than  that. 
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The  Chaibman.  Not  on  the  figures  you  have  given;  it  does  not. 
What  do  you  say  you  charge  f o  r  the  wood  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Just  what  we  paid  for  it,  the  stumpage. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  you  say  you  charged  on  the  books  for 
the  wood? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  I  think,  it  cost 
us  last  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  of  that  is  stumpage. 
and  that  means  less  than  15,  does  it  not,  for  the  cost  of  cutting  ana 
delivering  itt 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  yes.  I  thought  you  meant  the  whole  thing. 
Excuse  me. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  extra  cheap) 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  on  the  average  do  you  think  you 
increased  the  selling  price  of  your  product  since  a  year  agol 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  should  say  on  the  average  $3  or  $3.50. 

The  Chaibman.  $3  a  tont 

Mr.  Lewis.  Say  $3.50. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  be  about  10  per  cent,  or  less  than  10 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  would  not  be  quite  10  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Don't  you  think  you  have  made  an  increase  of 
more  than  10  per  cent! 

^  Mr.  Lewis.  I  do  not  think  so,  not  on  the  average  through.    We 
did  on  some  grades. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  made  an  increase  sufiicient  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  tried  to. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  at  your 
mills,  in  your  opinion,  is  not  as  much  as  10  per  cent  now  above  what 
it  was  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  that  exactly.  The 
increased  cost  now  is  not  10  per  cent  over  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  Chaibman.  The  stenographer  will  please  read  the  question. 
)      The  Stenoobapheb  [reads]: 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  increaaed  cost  of  production  at  your  mills,  in  your 
opinion,  is  not  as  much  as  10  per  cent  now  above  what  it  was  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  understand  that  is  using  wood  that  we  cut  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  question. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  but  it  is  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  You  just  said  that  you  had  advanced  your  prices 
suffipiently  to  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  I  said  we  tried  to.  Whether  we  did  or  not  I 
do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  We  like  testimony  that  jibes  with  itself. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  saying  to  you  that  1  came  here  without  any 
thought  of  appearing  in  this  matter  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  do  not  want  to  imdertake  to  know  anything 
about  the  business,  we  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  bother  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  no  figures  here. 
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The  Chairman.  If  jon  say  you  do  not  know  about  these  things, 
we  do  not  want  to  detain  you.  You  have  not  the  time,  and  I  am  sure 
I  have  not. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  not  the  figures  that  I  could  give  you  of  the 
exact  cost  on  which  we  advanced  the  price  on  the  average  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  us  one  moment  that  you  advanced  the 
cost  of  selling  less  than  10  per  cent|  and  then 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  thought  we  had  advanced  it  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show.  What  do  you  sell  your 
product  now  fori    How  mucht 

Mr.  Lewis.  S38.50  and  $40  and  $50.  * 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  give  your  advance  as  $3.50  f  Cer- 
tainly that  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Some  of  it  was  advanced  $7.50  a  cord,  or  a  ton.  I 
could  not  give  you  the  average  without  knowing  just  how  many  tons 
we  made  of  each  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  I  think  you  have  furnished  us  much 
valuable  information  without  your  books.^   That  is  all,  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Hastinqs.  I  thought  we  would  finish  up  as  far  as  we  could, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  eastern  men  who  are  here.  Now  I  wUl  be 
sworn  myself. 

STATEHENT  OP  MB.  ABTHUS  C.  HASTDrOS^  OF  BIAOABA 

FALLS^  H.  T. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.]   * 

The CoAiRMAN.  Give  usyour  mU  name,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Arthur  C.  Hasting;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill,  Mr.  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  CUflf  Paper  Company,  of  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  T., 
manufacturers  of  news  paper  and  groimd  wood  pulp. 

We  have  a  capacity  or  from  30  to  40  tons  a  day,  averadn^  last  year  35 
tons,  principally  of  news  print.  We  manufacture  enough  or  our  ground 
wood  to  supply  our  own  mills  only,  so  that  we  are  in  the  market  only 
to  buy  sulpnite  and  the  necessary  articles  that  so  into  the  manufacture 
of  news  paper.  Our  mill  is  located  on  one  of  the  power  concerns  of 
Niagara  Falls,  working  imder  an  old  agreement  with  very  low  water 
power,  and  we  rent  that  water  power  by  so  much  per  horsepower  per 
year  aeveloped.  We  use  in  the  paper  mill  proper  about  300  horse- 
power, which  is  discharged  from  vertical  wheels  under  a  75-foot  head. 
About  fifteen  years  a^  I  developed  in  the  gorge  of  the  river  a  pulp 
miU,  using  the  water  that  had  passed  the  paper  mill,  and  grinding  our 
pulp  down  there  imder  a  125-foot  head  witn  two  water  wheels^  develop- 
ing about  twelve  hundred  or  thirteen  hundred  horsepower  apiece,  thus 
exploding  the  old  theory  that  the  water  that  runs  a  mill  does  not  grind 
again,  because  it  does  in  this  case. 

We  have  been  running  steadily  for  a  number  of  years,  with  very 
few  stoppages  by  reason  of  any  fault  in  the  construction  of  the  mill 
or  by  reason  of  short  business  until  this  year.  We  have,  since  the 
1st  of  January.  1908,  been  running  about  two-thirds  of  the  time; 
hardly  that,  I  snould  say.  On  the  average  not  more  than  that.  We 
f ouna  it  impossible  to  place  our  product.  We  do  not  run  on  contract 
work  very  much.    We  depend,  with  a  mill  of  our  size,  on  local  trade 
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which  we  may  get  through  jobbers  or  through  orders  that  may  be 
sent  in  to  us.  We  have  no  traveling  men  on  the  road,  and  we  do 
most  of  oiu:  business  by  correspondence.  The  local  or  floating  trade, 
so  called,  is  practically  dropped  in  our  section  of  the  country.  We 
have  a  very  lai^  market  in  Kochester,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  other 
points  where  we  can  get  a  low  freight,  and  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  but  there  is  very  little  of  that  business  which  has  come  to  us. 
We  have  made  a  great  many  quotations  and  tried  different  schemes 
of  quoting,  but  they  do  not  bring  in  business.  We  get  some  inquiries, 
but,  so  far  as  the  business  is  concerned,  it  does  not  materiahze.  It  is 
a  p>ecuUar  situation  as  compared  with  the  business  several  years 
a^,  when  we  could  not  get  a  profit  on  our  paper,  but  when  we  could 
bSII  it.  To-day  I  do  not  beUeve  the  mills  in  tms  country  could  go 
out  and  sell  the  fullproduct  of  their  paper  at  any  price. 

The  Chaibhan.  Tney  have  not  tried  it,  have  tney  t 

Mr.  ELiSTiNQS.  Yes;  many  of  them  have. 

The  Chaibhak.  What  is  the  last  price  you  have  quoted? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Two  dollars  and  tnirty  cents  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  quoting  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  figures  that  we  have  for  1905  were  $43.29 
delivered. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  at  the  mill  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  freight  rate  averaged  at  that  time  $2.51. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  mean  $2.51  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  said,  our  market  is  practically  aroimd 
near  by. 

The  Chairman.  About  2  cents  at  the  mills) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906  it  was  a  little  cheaper) 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1906  it  was  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  m  19061 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly  going  over  the  figures  which  I  have  here, 
it  would  average 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  any  figures  you  have  there,  about  the 
verage. 

Mr.  Hastings.  January,  1906,  $1.90;  February,  $1.89;  March, 
$1.87;  April,  $1.87;  May,  $1.85;  June,  $1.80;  July,  $1.80;  August, 
$1.86;  September,  $1.86;  October,  $1.87;  November,  $1,942;  Decem- 
ber, $1 .935.    That  was  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  1907. 

ISt.  Hastings.  January,  $1,965;  February,  $2.06;  March,  $2.11; 
April,  $2.29;  May,  $2,355;  June,  $2.35;  July,  $2.32;  August,  $2.41; 
September,  $2.36;  October,  $2.51 ;  November^  $2.49;  December,  $2.51. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  average  ngures  of  the  sales  and 
deliveries  for  those  months? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Taken  from  your  books? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  on  open  sales,  and  not  on  contracts ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  continue  that  down  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Tlie  onij  one  of  the  year  is  Januaiy,  1908.  That 
was  $2.53. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  for  delivered  ? 
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Mr.  HAsnNQfi.  That  is  all  delivered :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  Tou  have  prepared  some  tables  there,  have  you 
not) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  TeU  us  what  those  tables  cover. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Those  are  merely  the  amounts  in  pounds  in  the 
year  1906  of  rolls,  hangings,  sheets,  and  side  runs,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  incorporated  in  the  report  sent  to  the  Committee  and  printed. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  I  understand  the  prices  you  give  there  for  Jauuaiy 
and  February  and  all  the  months  in  1906  were  those  delivered  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  the  average  freight  rate,  Januiuy,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  1906,  was  from  our  milb,  including  freight  and 
cartage,  12.65  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  can  you  go  with  those  prices! 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  go  back  to  our  cost  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  point  of  time. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Our  cost  and  delivered  prices  on  an  average  by 
months,  statements  by  three  months,  and  statements  by  the  total 
year,  back  to  1899,  with  some  months  or  periods  omitted;  but  in  a 
general  way  following  through  from  that  time. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Give  us  the  prices  for  1899. 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  1899  our  average 
price  for  the  year  was  $35.95  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  point  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Atpoiut  of  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  was  the  average  cost  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Hastings.  13.06  per  hundred,  or  $2.61  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  $13  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thirteen  cents;  $2.61  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  cost  of  production  in 
those  periods,  excluding  interest  cost  and  depreciation? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yjm.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  include,  as  you  have  it  in  your 
books  ?    Does  it  include  taxes  and  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  includes  taxes  and  insurance,  our  rental  for 
power,  which  is  a  fixed  charge  with  us,  and  commissions  for  selling 
the  waste  which  was  returned,  paper  delivery,  allowances  for  over- 
weight, wa^es,  interest,  and  discoimt,  which  means  in  our  case  the 
discoxmt  which  may  nave  been  deducted  for  cash  payment  or 
interest  which  we  may  have  paid  for  discoimting  a  man's  note  who 
paid  by  note;  but  nothing  as  to  the  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  that  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hastings.  $35.03  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  For  when? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  year  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  us  for  each  period  that  you  have  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  the  production  in  1899,  the  cost  of 
production  in  1899,  was  $35.03,  ana  you  sold  it  at  $35.96,  which 
mcluded  charges  of  $2.61,  cost  of  deUvery. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  made  72  cents  a  ton  without  any  credit  for  any 
investment.  For  the  January,  February,  and  March,  1900,  period 
our  average  cost  in  tons  was  $35.92. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  connection  as  to  cost? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  connection  all  the  way  through. 
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The  Chaibhan.  Can  you  giye  us  at  the  same  time  the  average 
seUing  price? 

Mr.  Hastinqs.  $38.53.  April,  May,  and  June,  1900,  our  cost  was 
S37.94  a  ton.  We  sold  it  for  $40.58  a  ton.  In  July,  August,  and 
September  of  1900  our  paper  cost  us  $40.42  a  ton,  and  we  sold  it 
for  $45.26  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  that! 

Mr.  Hastings.  July,  August,  and  September,  1900.  For  October, 
Noyember,  and  December,  of  the  same  year,  our  paper  cost  us  $40.62, 
and  we  sold  it  for  $46.02  a  ton.  January.  Feoruary,  and  March, 
1901,  our  cost  was  $40.02,  and  we  sold  it  lor  $44.48.  April,  May, 
and  June,  1901,  our  cost  was  $40.34,  and  we  sold  it  for  $43.24.  July, 
August,  and  September,  1901,  our  cost  was  $39.29,  and  we  sold  it 
for  $42.27.  October,  November,  and  December  oi  the  same  year, 
our  cost  was  $42.12,  and  we  sola  it  for  $42.04,  that  being  a  banner 
year  to  that  date  [laughter];  8  cents  a  ton  loss.  January,  February, 
and  March,  1902,  our  cost  was  $41.12,  and  we  sold  for  $43.42.  April, 
May,  and  June,  1902,  the  cost  was  $40.33 ;  sold,  $43.35.  July,  August, 
and  September,  1902,  cost,  $36.90;  sold,  $42.72.  October,  Novem- 
her.  and  December,  cost,  $37.47;  sold,  $44.84.  January,  February, 
ana  March,  1903,  cost  $39.33;  sold,  $44.45.  April,  May,  and  Jirne, 
1903,  cost,  $38.37;  sold,  $44.16.  July,  August,  and  September,  1903, 
cost,  $40.26;  sold,  $42.22.  October,  Noyember,  and  December, 
cost,  $40.69;  sold,  $43.66.  January,  February,  and  March,  1904, 
cost,  $41.34;  sold,  $46.48.  April,  May,  and  June,  1904,  cost,  $41.22; 
sold,  $47.12.  July,  August,  and  September,  1904,  cost,  $38.50; 
sold,  $43.32.  October,  Noyember,  and  December,  cost,  $41.82; 
sold,  $44.30.  January,  February,  and  March,  1905,  cost.  $40.04; 
sold,  $43.99.  April,  May,  and  June,  1905,  cost,  $41.36;  sold,  $42.45. 
July,  Aiigust,  and  September,  1905,  cost,  $36.66;  sold,  $40.72. 
October,  Noyember,  aud  December,  1905,  cost,  $39.54;  sold,  $38.16, 
which  was  a  loss.  January,  February,  and  March,  1906 — ^in  some 
places  I  haye  kept  this  in  tons,  and  some  places  in  himdredweights. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  was  $40.58;  sold,  $37.82. 

The  next  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  six-month  periods,  which  in- 
cludes the  preyious  three  that  I  read,  six  months,  January  to  June, 
1906. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  giye  us  that,  howeyer.  We  haye 
already  had  it  by  months. 

Mr.HASTiNOS.  Yes;  the  cost  was  $1,927  per  hundred;  sold,  $1,875 
per  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  first  six  months t 

A(br.  Hastings.  That  was  the  first  six  months  of  1906. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  run  your  mill  nearly  full  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  full.  The  last  six  months  of  1906  the 
cost  was  $1,787  per  hundred,  and  we  sold  for  $1,893  per  himdred. 
For  October,  Noyember,  and  December,  1906,  Uie  cost  was  $1,829; 
sold,  $1,922. 

Nine  months  is  the  next  period  in  1907,  from  January  to  September, 
inclusiye.  The  cost  was  $41  a  ton.  and  the  ayerage  billed  price  was 
$44.82.  October,  Noyember,  and  December,  1907,  the  cost  price  was 
$43.62,  and  the  bill  price  $50. 

TheCHAiBHAN.  Eyent 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  I  will  give  it  for  the  whole  twelve  months. 
Sometimes,  in  making  inventories  in  the  mills,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  exact;  and  we  sometimes  take  another  inventory  later  and 
average  them  up,  or  take  up  several  months  together  where  he  have 
taken  one  or  more.  The  twelve  months  of  1907  is  pretty  accurate, 
from  one  year  to  the  other,  taking  in  the  whole  year.  The  cost  was 
12.08,  and  the  average  billed  price  was  $2,308. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  figures  where  you  show 
a  loss,  Txnsht  not  that  be  partly  because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
inventory? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Hardly.  There  might  be  a  slight  inaccuracy  in 
one:  but  when  you  take  the  average  of  a  series  of  them,  they  come 
pretty  near  being  right. 

The  Chairman.  Through  whom  do  you  sell  your  paper,  mostly? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  sell  it  through  concerns  like  the  ueorge  Irish 
Paper  Company,  of  Buffalo:  the  Courier  Company,  of  Buffalo; 
Allen  &  Corey,  of  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  Rochester;  Vernon  Brothers, 
of  New  York;  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  Perkins  &  Squire; 
Wilkinson  Brothers  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  contract  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ?   ^ 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  kind  of  an  agreement  with  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not,  other  than  to  pay  them  a  commission 
on  what  they  may  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  any  way  your  exclusive  agents  in  that 
part  of  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  nor  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  someone  applies  to  you  for  a  quotation,  do  you 
ever  refer  the  letter  or  application  to  H.  (J.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;^  not  where  it  refers  to  our  grade  of  paper. 
We  have  sent  them  inquiries  which  we  may  get  from  people  who  want 
to  buy  paper  of  some  other  kind.  We  often  get  a  great  many  inquiries 
of  that  Kind. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  about  there  being  any  agreement 
among  news-paper  manufacturers 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  To  put  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  what  question  I  am  going  to  ask 
you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  heard  it.  I  supposed  you  were  going  to 
ask  the  same  question  you  did  of  the  others.     Pardon  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  change  it.  Have  you  heard  of  any  agree- 
mcnt  about  restricting  the  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  shows  that  you  did  considerably 
advance  the  prices  of  paper  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1907. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cause  for  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  increased  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany had  raised  its  price  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  know  it  particularly,  except  that  all  mills 
had,  I  understood. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  that  understanding! 

Mr.  ELusTiNGS.  By  quotations  which  I  made,  and  which  were 
accepted. 

The  Chaibman.  You  had  been  running  along,  apparently  sailing 
pretty  close  to  the  wind^  for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Chaibman.  Suddenly  there  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  wide 
diversity  between  the  selling  price  and  the  cost  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  explanation  can  you  give  for  that  rather 
sudden  change  in  policy? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Increased  demand. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1906  you  apparently 
sold  paper  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of 
production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  first  three  months,  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  The  first  six  months  of  1906  was  the  way  you 
quoted  it  to  us,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes — ^I  think  that  was  1905.  The  first  three 
months,  January,  February,  and  March  of  1906,  we  will  say;  that 
is  the  way  I  have  it  here.  The  next  one — I  beg  your  pardon;  it  is 
here.  These  figures  are  the  cost  per  100  pounds  of  paper  shipped. 
That  is,  during  the  six  months  we  shipped  so  many  pounds  of  paper; 
and  these  dif^rent  items  divided  into  the  cost  snow  the  price  per 
100  pounds  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  figures  on  your  books? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  purport  to  show  the  cost  of  production  of 
100  pounds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  rive  them. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sulphite  pulp,  0.4136.  These  are  all  decimals — 
0.4136. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  41  cents  and  36  one-himdredths? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  Wood  pulp,  0.0027— that  is,  we  bought  by  the 
carload,  apparently,  one  carload  during  the  six  months;  day,  0.0412. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' 0.0027?" 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  footing  this  up,  0.0027  would  be  about  5  cents  a 
hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  use  any  wood  pulp  in  jour  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  that  is  &ured  w?.th  us  m  the  snape  of 
wood  and  expenses  of  our  pulp  mill.  This  is  what  we  bought,  merely: 
Clay,  0.0412;  coal,  0.0690;  alum,  0.0194;  rosin  and  soda  ash,  0.0105; 
lubrication,  0.0058;  wood,  0.6043. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  50  cents  ? 

M^.  Hastings.  Yes;  that  is  the  average  cost  of  the  cords  of  wood. 
Twine,  0.0098 ;  wrappers,  0.0387 ;  color  material,  0.0069 ;  wires,  0.0074 ; 
0.0080.  (Tliat  is,  we  have  two  machines,  and.  we  keep  the  expense 
separate.)  Pulp  mill:  Expenses  of  felts,  wires,  stones,  and  different 
materials  which  go  into  the  pulp  mill,  irrespective  of  wages,  0.0209 ; 
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felts  and  jackets.  No.  1  machine,  0.0126;  No.  2  macliine,  ditto/0.0214; 
canvas,  No.  1  machine,  0.0058 ;  No.  2 machine,0.0077 ;  lighting, 0.0041 ; 
belting,  0.0130 ;  expense,  0.0563  (which  includes  repairs  to  machinery, 
replacements,  traveling  expenses,  and  anything  of  that  kind) ;  inter- 
est and  discount,  0.0294;  wages,  0.3911;  allowances,  0.0019;  paper 
delivery  (which  means  freight  and  cartage),  0.1267;  waste  returned 
to  the  mill,  0.0101;  commissions,  0.0112. 

Then  our  fixed  expenses  I  group  under  one  heading  of  rent,  power 
expense,  repairs  to  our  generators,  water  (which  we  get  from  the  city), 
insurance,  and  taxes;  making  a  total  of  0.0767.  TnsLt  makes  up  the 
total  of  1.927. 

The  Chairman.  Your  pulp  wood  was  about  26  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  pulp  wood  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  Entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us.  from  your  books,  the  average 
prices  which  you  paid  for  pum  wooa  for  a  series  of  years  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  les,  sir;  I  nave  not  them  figured  out,  but  if  you 
will  take  them  down  they  can  be  figured  out.  That  is,  I  have  here, 
to  make  up  the  amount  which  I  gave  you,  the  total  cost  of  the  wooa 
and  the  number  of  cords  which  we  bought:  so  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  division. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  six  months  from  Januaiy  to  June,  1906, 
we  used  4,657  cords,  which  cost  us  $49,375.69. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  how  mucnt 

Mr.  Hastings.  4.657  cords. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  wood  was  that — crossed  woodi 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  rossed  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mill  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  Delivered  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  that  year  it  came  partly  from  the  Adirondacks 
and  partly  from  Canada.  I  do  not  think  that  was  all  rossed  wood, 
Mr.  Chairman.  There  was  probably  some  peeled  wood  in  it,  but  it 
was  not  separate,  unless  I  have  it  here  in  a  report  I  made  to  the 
Department.  [After  examiningpapers.]  I  have  that  report  in  full 
here,  a  copy  of  one  made  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Apparently  we  used  just  about  half  domestic  and  half  Canadian  wood. 
The  Canadian  wood  was  peeled  wood,  and  the  domestic  wood  was 
rossed. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  show  the  price  which  you  paid  for  the 
peeled  wood? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  peeled  wood  cost  us  $8.76  delivered,  and  the 
other  $13. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  cost  of  peeled  wood  there  for  a 
series  of  years  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  except  as  it  would  be  gotten 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  which  1  have  charged. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  total  amount.  Can  you  give  us  the 
total  amoimt  for  19071 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  year  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  give  it  to  you  for  the  whole  year.    We  used 
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7,799  cords,  which  cost  us  $102,891.65.  That  was  practically  all 
rossed  wood;  and  I  have  that  figured  out  for  that  year  as  $13.20. 

The  Chairman.  For  19071 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  that  in  half  years  or  quarters? 

Mr.  Hastinos.  January  to  May,  inclusive,  five  months,  3,434 
cords,  costing  $41,228.37.  October,  November,  and  December  was 
the  next,  2,007  cords,  costing  $28,125.83.  For  January,  Februaiy, 
and  March  of  this  year  the  cost  was  $13.99. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  amount! 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  were  1,458^  cords,  costing  $20,414.44. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  under  contracts  that  were  entered  into 
last  year  for  this  year's  delivery  t 

Mr.  Hastings,  xes,  sir;  with  some  few  lots  that  brought  the 
average  up  from  the  latter  part  of  last  year  to  the  first  part  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  tne  figures  showing  the  cost  of 
production  for  the  third  quarter  of  1900 1 

Mr.  Hastings.  1900 1 

The  Chairman.  The  total  cost  of  production  for  that  quarter  was 
how  much? 

Mr.  Hastings.  $40.62. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  before  you  gave  it  as  $42. 

Mr.  Hastings.  $40.62. 

The  Chairman.  Oive  us  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  that  cost, 
will  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sulphite  pulp.  $0.4483;  coal,  $0.0623;  clay,  $0.0343; 
alum,  $0.0209;  rosin  and  soaa  asn,  $0.0152;  lubricating,  $0.0063;  wood, 
$0.4824;  twine,  $0.0036:  wrappers,  $0.0280;  color  material,  $0.0069; 
wires— No.  1,  $0.0065;  No.  2,  $0.0039;  pulp  mill,  $0.0274;  felts  and 
jackets— No.  1,  $0.0062,  No.  2,  $0.0202;  canvaa— No.  1,  $0.0001, 
No.  2,  $0.0037;  lighting,  $0.0008;  belting,  $0.0046:  expense,  $0.0823; 
interest  and  discount,  $0.0411;  wages,  $0.4094;  allowances,  $0.0104; 
delivery  of  paper,  $0.1222;  waste  returned,  $0.0302;  commissions, 
$0.0086.  Regular  charge,  the  same  as  before,  $0.1422,  which  in- 
cluded an  improvement  account  which  we  charged  off  of  $1,556, 
called  an  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  on  the  two-tour  or  the  three-tour 
system? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  the  three-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  change? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  changed  the  1st  of  January,  1907.  Previous 
to  that  we  had  been  running  from  July  13,  1901,  on  the  so-called 
sixty-five  hour  per  week  basis. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  before  that  timet 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  the  two-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  of  hoiirs! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Eleven  hours — sixty-six  and  seventy-eight. 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  hours  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Eleven  and  thirteen. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a 
week) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sixty-six  and  seventy-eight. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  changes  of  the  hours  of  labor  were 
made,  what  effect  did  that  have  on  the  weekly  wage? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Per  man,  or  as  to  the  relative  running  of  the  mill  t 
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The  Chatkman.  Per  man. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  I  have  a  table  covering  1899|  when  we  were  running 
on  the  two-tour  tonnage  system. 

The  Chaibican.  That  was  on  sixtynsiz  and  seventy-eight  hours  a 
week? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  We  averaged  in  pay  11.1  hours  per  man, 
at  an  average  rate  per  day  of  11.84,  an  average  weekly  payment  of 
$10.06  per  man.  In  1907,  on  the  so-caUed  tmee-tour  or  eight-hour 
system,  we  averaged  8.4  hours  per  man,  with  the  average  dai^  pay  of 
$2.14,  the  average  weekly  pay  being  $11.78. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  a  statement  there  showing  thatt 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  it  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  It  shows  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  title 
of  the  man,  and  his  wages. 

(The  table  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


1899. 

1907. 

Tltlfl. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
U 

1 

1 

*4 
o 

1 
1 

& 

1* 

1 

1 
1 

i 

hi 

Iladiine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

4 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 
2 
2 
6 
2 

10 

2 

1 

88.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
2.60 
8.25 
2.00 
1.60 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 

2.66' 
3.00 
1.76 
.66 
1.85 
2.26 
8.00 
1.66 
2.02 
2.26 
1.35 
1.80 
2.70 
1.75 
1.85 
1.35 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 

118.00 

11.40 

0.00 

6.00 

16.00 

19.50 

12.00 

9.00 

9.00 

7.60 

7.60 

9.00 

9.00 

18.00 

12.00 

18.00 

10.50 

4.00 

8.10 

18.50 

18.00 

9.90 

15.72 

18.50 

8.10 

10.80 

16.20 

10.50 

8.10 

8.10 

10.50 

21.00 

10.60 

S72.00 
4&00 
86.00 
12.00 
l&OO 
19.60 
24.00 
72.00 
36.00 
15.00 
15.00 
54.00 
18.00 
18.00 
12.00 
18.00 
42.00 
24.00 

8.10 
40.50 
18.00 
19.80 
15.72 
13.50 
81.00 
10.80 
16.20 
10.50 
82.40 

8.10 
10.50 
21.00 
10.60 

12 
10 

83.32 
2.34 
1.82 
1.60 
8.08 
4.20 
2.31 
1.82 
1.82 
1.82 
1.82 
1.82 
1.82 

*2.'»* 
2.34 
2.00 
1.10 
1.50 
2.25 
2.70 
2.25 
8.02 
2.07 
1.50 
2.68 
2.70 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.72 
2.17 

8 

8 

8 

8 

11 

18 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

11 

18 

12 
11 

41.5 

29.2 

22.7 

18.8 

28 

33 

28.9 

22.7 

22.7 

22.7 

22.7 

22.7 

22.7 

'22*"' 

26 

22.2 

12.2 

16.7 

28.2 

30 

26 

33.5 

23 

16.7 

29.8 

80 

22.2 

16.7 

16.7 

22.2 

22.7 

19.8 

819.92 
14.02 

laoo 

0.00 
18.48 
2&74 
18.87 

laoo 

10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
18.00 
17.16 
14.04 
12.00 
6.60 
9.00 
18.50 
16.20 
13.50 
18.09 
12.42 
0.00 
16.09 
16.20 
12.00 
9.00 
9.00 
12.00 
16.32 
13.02 

1119.62 
84.12 
65.40 
27.00 
18.48 
26.74 
61.61 
130.80 
65.40 
32.70 
32.70 
06.10 
32.70 
18.00 
17.16 
14.04 
48.00 
39.60 

0.00 
40.50 
16.20 
27.00 
18.00 
12.^ 
90.00 
16.09 
16.20 
12.00 
86.00 

9.00 
12.00 
82.64 
18.02 

147.52 
88.52 
28.40 
15.00 
8.48 
6.24 
27.61 
68.80 
29.40 
17.70 
17.70 
44.10 
14.70 

+  66 
•1-  84 

Third  hATldf 

+  81 

Brolm  hands ......... 

+  125 

Day  foreman. 

Nl^t  foreman 

Beater  engineers 

Grinder  men . 

+  23 
+  32 
+116 
+  83 

+  81 

Boreen  men 

+118 

Vat  men 

+118 

Beater  helpen 

Noodle  men 

+  81 
+  81 

Day  foreman 

Night  foreman 

Head  finisher 

Finishers , 

6.16 

'6.66' 
15.60 
.90 

+  43 
-  28 

+  14 

Cutter  girls 

+  66 

B  roke  man 

+  11 

Firemen ............. 

Millwright 

"7.'26' 
2.37 

9.66 
5.29 

--  10 

MiUwTlght  helpers... 
Machinist 

+  36 
+  16 

Incline  operator 

Laboron 

-  9 
+  11 

Laborers'  foreman. . . 
Shipping  clerk 

+  49 

1.50 
8.60 
.90 
1.50 
11.64 
2.52 

+  u 

Shipper's  helpers. 

Sweeper 

+  u 

+  11 

Oiler  and  repairer.. . . 

Eleotricians 

Repair  man  polp  miU. 

+  14 
+  55 
+  24 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  power  at  Niagara  Falls  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  a  very  low  power  rental  there  through  an 
old  lease — $4  a  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  that  lease  have  to  run  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  runs  for  about  twentv  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  your  cost 
of  production  seems  to  be  considerably  higher  there  than  it  is  at 
many  mills  where,  I  should  judge,  the  power  cost  might  be  even  less 
than  yours,  although  perhaps  nott 
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Mr.  Hastikos.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  in  a  city,  a  growing  city 
of  about  25,000  or  30,000  people.  It  is  difficult  to  get  good  men 
there  that  wiU  s'tick  at  worlc  and  do  as  much  work  as  they  will  in 
some  other  places,  perhaps.  We  have  to  pay  the  top^  notch  of  wages. 
The  expense  of  Uvmg  there  is  high,  and  our  mill  is,  of  course,  an 
old  mill,  so  called.  We  can  not  get  out  the  production  at  the  labor 
cost  that  other  mills  get.  Our  cost  of  material,  in  freight  on  wood 
or  other  materials,  is  higher^  perhaps,  than  it  is  at  some  other  mills. 
We  have  no  water  connection.  The  canal  does  not  connect  with 
us.  Our  only  salvation,  of  course,  is  to  get  a  market  for  the  paper 
near  by,  where  our  freights  are  less.  ^  You  will  find  that  it  costs  us 
a  little  less  to  deliver,  perhaps,  than  it  does  some  of  the  other  mills. 
Our  wood  cost,  of  course,  is  mgh,  and  almost  everything  that  goes 
into  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  would  it  be  any  detriment  to 
you  if  you  could  buy  your  pulp  wood  with  a  certainty  that  there 
would  be  no  export  charges  or  Government  license  fees  upon  it,  or 
possibly  buy  your  wood  pulp  free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  because  I  have  found  that  the  wood  that 
we  get  on  this  side  is  just  about  the  same  price  as  that  that  comes 
from  the  other  side. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  other  side  controls  the  price  of  wood  now, 
does  it  nott 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  thmk  they  do,  because  they  have  the  lar^e  supply. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  wnere  most  of  the  wood  comes  from.  It 
is  cut  on  lands  owned  by  big  companies,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  tables  there  which  you  have 
prepared  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  like  to  j)ut  in  the  increased  cost  of  some 
of  the  materiaJs  which  are  quite  unportant  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  the  comparison  bein^  between  the  year  1899  and  the  year 
1907  in  each  instance.  Belting  advanced  26  per  cent;  wires,  12} 
per  cent;  No.  1  jackets,  32}  per  cent;  cotton  mier  canvas,  100  per 
cent;  felts  for  paper  machine,  cdUed  press  felts,  20  per  cent;  wet 
felts  for  paper  machines,  36  per  cent ;  pulp  felts,  20  per  cent. 

(The  table  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Year. 


18W 
1007 
1809 
1007 
1800 
1907 

xovV 

1007 
1800 
1007 
1800 
1007 
1800 
1007 
1800 
1007 
1800 
1907 


1907 


Article. 


Belting 

.....do 

do 

,....do 

Wires,  No.  1 

.....do 

Wires,  No.  2 

,....do 

Jeokets,  No.  1... 

.....do... 

GenyaSfNo.  1 

.....do 

GanYM,  No.  3.... 

.....do.... 

Press  feits,  No.  1. 

.....do.... 

Wttfelts,No.  1.. 
.....do........... 

Forfeits 

.....do 


SlM. 


100  feet,  12  inches  . . 

do 

ISO  leet,  6  Inches  . . . 

do 

80  by  40 

ioibyae 

do 

18  by  06 

do 

88  yards,  00  inches . . 

do 

43  yards,  102  Inches. 
43  yards,  104  Inches. 

84  by  08 

do 

32  by  06 

do 

28  by  72 

do 


List 


IIOA.OO 
195.00 
139.50 
139.50 


31.03 
82.30 
74.48 
88.54 

102.18 

118.30 

02.60 

111.06 

52.50 

66.56 


Dis- 
count. 


Perct. 
50-5 

45 
60^ 

45 


46 

30 

10 

47i 

10 

60 

60 

60 

46 


Net. 


102.63 

107.26 

68.01 

76.72 

73.80 

83.07 

84.00 

04.06 

17.06 

22.61 

39.10 

79.60 

53.62 

106.53 

46.25 

55.53 

26.25 

86.60 

a.  75 

•.90 


Advance. 


PereenL 


f 


26 

IS 
13 
82| 
108 
06 
20 
86 
30 
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Mr.  Hastings.  As  bearing  somewhat  on  the  prices,  and  as  to  why 
we  are  enabled  to  secure  business  at  these  higher  prices,  I  would  like  to 
show  that  in  April,  1907,  for  instance,  we  entered  an  6rder  from  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  for  supplying  the  Times-Star,  of  Cincinnati^  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  paper  (some  300  tons)  at  S2.40,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Cmcinnati,  with 
a  freight  rate  from  our  place  of  about  13  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  that,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  in  April,  1907.  This  order,  I  understand, 
was  one  of  the  Berlin  Mill  Company's  orders.  They  could  not  fill 
their  orders;  they  had  to  go  outside  and  buy  at  an  additional  price. 
We  also  supplied  to  the  Free  Press  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mien.,  in 
April,  1907,  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  200  tons  of  paper,  at  S2.40, 
net  cash  thirty  days,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  on  a  10-cent  freignt  rate.  We 
supplied  in  March  and  April  to  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
direct,  for  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
some  300  tons  of  paper,  at  $2.46,  less  3  per  cent,  thirty  days,  on  an 
8-cent  freight  rate.  Orders  of  this  kind  would  naturally  make  a  mill 
man  think  that  he  might  get  a  good  price,  where  they  come  from  his 
competitors. 

I  also  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Meridian  Star,  of  Meridian,  Miss., 
under  date  of  March  26^  this  year,  in  which  they  accept  a  c^uotation 
of  $2.85  a  hundred,  dehvered  in  Meridian,  on  a  42-cent  freight  rate 
from  our  mill.  They  say  that  our  prices  are  higher  than  those  they 
have  been  paying,  but  correspond  with  their  lowest  recent  quotations, 
and  go  on  and  place  an  order.    That  is  as  late  as  March  26. 

Mr.  Stappord.  This  jrear? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Thb  Mertoian  Star, 
Meridian,  Jfin.,  March  £6, 1908, 
Cuff  Paper  Co., 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Gentlemen:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  March  24  received.  Pleaae  accept  thanks  for 
the  kind  personal  expression  contained  therein. 

We  find  that  your  quotations  are  higher  than  the  price  that  we  have  been  payinj^  for 
the  paper,  but  correspond  with  our  lowest  recent  quotations.  You  will  please  ^p  us 
one  car  of  70-inch  roll,  32-pound  news,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  named  in  your 
letter  of  the  24th.  Please  make  shipment  on  April  25.  Kindly  acknowledge  receipt 
of  this  order,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  truly,  Meridian  Star  Publishino  Go.» 

Jno.  T.  Land,  Bimn«M  Mavager. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  it  has  not  already  been  put  in,  I  would  Uke  to 
put  in  some  inquiries  that  were  made  of  my  concern  hy  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  with  Chicago  headquarters,  asking  for  bids 
for  paper  for  a  number  of  newspapers  whom  they  claim  to  represent; 
also  from  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Galesburg,  111., 
who  claim  to^  represent  a  great  many  publishers;  also  from  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  with  headquarters  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
who,  in  one  letter,  request  a  price  on  paper  for  a  nimiber  of  members 
of  their  association,  and  about  the  same  date  request  an  advertise- 
ment in  their  annual  proceedings,  and  write  ae;ain  asking  for  advertise^ 
ment  and  prices.  Also  from  the  ' 'Select  ust  of  Ohio  daily  news- 
papers," with  headquarters  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  who  ask  prices  for  a 
number  of  newspapers.  Apparently  all  these  associations,  covering 
a  great  many  newspapers,  from  their  heading,  had  combined  together 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  and  low  prices. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well:  they  may  go  in. 
(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Gbntlbmbn:  Inclosed  you  will  find  specifications  for  the  print  paper  to  be  con* 
tracted  for  b^  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  their  meeting  Julv 
10  next.  This  association  is  composed  of  the  leading  paper  in  each  city  represented, 
and  the  influence  of  the  organization  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  papers  printing  from  rolls  use  4,589  tons;  those  printing  from  sheets,  1.104  tons. 

Please  follow  the  rules  here  given  as  far  as  possible: 

1.  Price  to  be  submitted  for  each  city  separately.  Terms,  f.  o.  b.  destination, 
8  per  cent,  thirty  days. 

2.  Bids  to  be  submitted  for  contracts  expiring  one,  three,  and  five  years  from 
August  1,  1906. 

3.  Prices  for  paper  in  rolls  and  in  sheets  to  be  given  separately. 

4.  Bids  for  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  print  are  requested. 

5.  Samples  of  all  paper  which  it  may  be  bidder ^s  intention  to  furnish  on  this  con- 
tract must  be  submitted,  with  name,  location,  and  capacity  of  mill  which  supplies 
thefjaper. 

6.  Please  answer  this  ouestion:  Will  you  allow  papers  which  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  subsequent  to  August  1,  1906,  to  purchase 
all  their  print  paper  from  you  under  terms  of  the  contract? 

7.  All  bids  ana  samples  must  be  sent  to  James  W.  Grubb,  chairman  of  executive 
committee,  Galesburg,  111.,  on  or  before  Friday,  Jul^  6,  1906. 

8.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  these  specifications  and  return  them  if  you  do 
not  care  to  bid. 

9.  The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is  reserved. 
Any  further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Ja8.  W.  Grubb,  Charnnanu 
Galbbbubo,  III.,  June  19,  1906. 


Name  ol  paper. 


Anxoia  Beacon 

Canton  ReglBter 

Banville  Com.  News . 

The  News 

TheMaU 

Repablican-Register 

•tar-Coorier 

Dispatch 

MaflL. 

Review 

Whig 

Free  Press 

Hawk-Eye 

Nonpareil 

Citizen 

Herald 

Democrat 

Measeiiger 

Joomal 

The  Times 

Goaiier 

Oooiler 

The  Reporter. 

Telegram 

Joomal 

New»-Falladiam 

Homing  Patriot 

Mining  Joamal 

The  News 

The  Echo 

The  Leader 

Commonwealth 

Oazette 

Joamal 

Eagle-Star. 


Town  and  State. 


Aurora,  111. 
Canton.  Ul. 


DanviUe,  111. 


Rolls  or 
sheets. 


Rolls 
...do. 


Elgin,  111. 
Galesbi 


•uig,  lU , 

Galesburg,  111 

Kewanee,  111 , 

MoUne.Ill 

NoUne,  111 

Monmouth,  IlL . . . . . 

Quincy,  111 

Streator.  Ill 

Burlington,  Iowa.... 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
CeuterviUe,  Iowa... 

Clinton.  Iowa 

Davenport.  Iowa. . . 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.. 


Muscatine,  Iowa.. 
Davenport.  Iowa. 
Ottmnwa,  Iowa.. 
Waterloo,  Iowa.. 


Waterloo.  Iowa. 
Adrian,  Midi.... 


Battle  Creek,  Mich.. . 
Benton  Harbor,Mich 

Jaokson,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . . 

Ali>ena,  Mich 

Eau Claire,  Wis.... 
Fond  du  Lao,  Wis.. 
Janesvllle,  Wis. . . • . 


Madison,  Wis 

Mazinetta^  Wis 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. . 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


Carloads 
or  less. 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


...do.. 
. .  .do . . 

. .  .do . . 

...do.. 


.do.. 
.  .do .  • 


Carload^ 
....do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 
....do... 
— do.. 

do.. 

do... 

— do . . . 

icar 

Carloads 

do... 

....do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 


Sisesused. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


do. 

do. 

....do. 

do. 


do.. 

do 

do.. 

do 

do.. 

....do 

do.. 

....do 

do.. 

do 

...do. 
...do. 


17  and  34  inches.. . 
35,  fi2i,    and   70 

Inches. 
16)and3M  Inches. 
S3and70mche8... 

and  47  inches.. 

and  47  inches.. 

701nches 

22  and  44 inches... 

34  inches 

34  inches 

85, 63  and  70  Inches 
34  inches 


Used 

in 
year. 


464h]che8 

34inches 

30  and  34  inches... 
17i  and  34  inches., 
35,    52),  and    70 

inches. 
34  inches 


17^  and  34  inches.. 
35,    63,    and    70 
inches. 


53,    61,    and    70 

inches. 

70  indies 

85,    63,    and    70 

inches. 
85,  62i,  and  50^ 

inches. 
85,    62),   and   70 

inches. 
70  indies 


63  and  70  inches... 
52)  and  70  inches., 
85,    63,    and    70 
indies. 

88)  inches 

85,    58,    and    70 


Tons. 

200 

80 

200 
160 
140 
125 
100 
120 

60 

60 
280 

60 
200 
300 

15 
100 
275 

85 

130 


Contract 
expires. 


180 
100 


00 

84 

70 

200 
100 
100 


200 

85 

100 

80 
100 


Jan.  1,190? 
July   1,1900 

Aug.  1,1906 
June— ,1900 
Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 
July— ;  1906 

Do. 
Aug.  1,1906 
June  30, 1908 
Jan  1,1907 
July -,1906 
Deo  —,1900 
Feb.— ,1907 

Aug.  1,1006 
Oct  1,1906 
Nov  —,1906 

June  1,1906 
Aug.  1,1906 


Jan.  1,1907 
Aug. -,1906 

Aug.  1,1906 


Jan.   1,1907 

Aug.  1,1906 
Do. 
Do. 

Aug.— ,1906 
Aug.  1,1906 
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Name  of  paper. 


Joamal... 
Telegram. 
Journal... 
Journal. . . 
Reporter. 
Inquirer.. 


Sun 

Qazette. 


Republican , 

Post  and  Zeitung. . . , 


Democrat. . 
Telegraph.. 

Journal , 

Gazette 

Tribune..., 

Journal 

Republican. 

Leader. 

Joamal , 

Oatette 

News 

Democrat. . 


Republican... 

Press 

Gates  aty.... 
Times-Herald, 
Journal 


Herald.. 
Journal. 
News... 
News... 
Argus.. 


Press.... 
Crescent. 
Press.... 
News.... 
Herald... 
News.... 
Review. . 


Timee-Joumal Bowling  Green,  Ky 


Town  and  State. 


Racine,  Wis 

Superior,  Wis 

Crawford sville,  Ind. 

La  Fayette.  I nd 

Logansport,  Ind . . . 
Owensboro,  Ky 


Paducah,  Ky... 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 


BelTidere,  lU. 
Belleville,  Dl. 


Centralia,  HI 

DUon,  lu 

Freeport,  111 

Galena,  111 

La  Salle,  III 

Macomb,  111 

Ottawa,  III 

Pontlac,  111 

Savanna,  111 

Sterling,  111 

Boone,  Iowa 

Fort  Kadlaon,  Iowa. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Mason  City.  Iowa . . . 
Mount   Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

Oscaloosa,  Iowa 

Washington,  Iowa .. 

Muskegon ,  Iowa 

Manistee,  Mich 

Owosso,  Mich 


Pontlao,  Mteh 

Appleton,  Wis 

Ashland,  Wis. 

Goshen,  Ind , 

La  Porte,  Ind 

Michigan  City,  Ind, 
Mankato  Minn 


± 


Rolls  or 
sheets. 


Rolls 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do 

.do. 
.do 


Sheete 
...do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do.. 


Sheets 
> .  .do . . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Sheets 
..do.. 
...do.. 
..do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


.do. 


Carloads 
or  less. 


Carloads 
...do... 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 
.do, 

.do. 
.do. 


Ton  lots 
Carloads 
....do... 
— do... 

Less 

Carloads 
— do... 

JuVBBa  •  •  ■ 

...do... 
Carloads 
— do... 

JuCSS .... 

Carloads 
...do.. 


Carloads 

JiJVBBs  •  •  • 

Carloads 

do.. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Carloads 

...do... 

....do... 

— do... 

X^OSow  •  •  • 

Carloads 


.do... 


Sices  used. 


34  inches. 


35  and  70  inches.. 


35.    62|,    and    70 

Inches. 
GO  and  70 indies... 
35.    63,    and    70 

inches. 

30x44-60 

20  X  40,  30  X  44,  35 

z60. 

80x44-60 

36x44-60 

85x48 

84x47i-60 

30x44,24x36.... 
30  X  44 
24z40'and36'x'44 

36x44 

22x30i 

30x44-60 

30x44 

24  X  36,  24  X  40,  34 

x4S. 

30x44 

30x44-60 


30x44. 
30x44. 


30x44 

30x44 

35x40,36x48.... 
22x35,24x36.... 
30x40^,30x44- 
60. 


86x43},  30x43).. . 

30x44 

80x44-60 

30x44-^ 

26x40 

24x36-32,24x40- 

36,30x44-60. 
30x44-60 


Used 

in 
year. 


Tons, 
60 

226 
70 

160 


100 

100 
100 

60 
30 

6 

80 
30 
17 
80 
60 
45 
30 

6 
60 
30 
26 

60 
120 


GO 
10 

66 
30 
48 
16 
45 


36 
46 
45 
45 
86 
80 

ao 


Contract 
expires. 


Sept.— ,160e 
Do. 

Deo.  1,1906 
Jan.  1,1907 
Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 
Do. 

Aug.  1,1006 
Got.  10,1906 

July  16, 1906 
Aug.  1,1006 
Feb.— ,1007 
Aug.  1,1906 
July -L.,  1906 
June  1,1906 
Aog.  1,1906 

Do. 
July   1,1906 
Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 

Do. 

July  16, 1906 
Jan.  —,1907 

May  1,190 


Dec. -,1906 


June  1,1906 


Jane  7,1906 

Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 
Aug.  22, 1906 

July   1,1906 


Owosso,  Mich.,  July  6,  1907, 
CuFW  Paper  Company. 

Niagara  FalUy  N,  T. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  herev^th  find  specifications  for  print  required  by  members  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  for  the  year  beginning  August  1, 1907.  I  trust  the 
specifications  are  sufficiently  clear  to  give  you  the  information  necessary  upon  which  to 
base  your  proposition  to  the  association. 

We  would  prefer  to  let  the  entire  contract  to  one  mill  or  jobber,  and  would  be  pleased 
if  you  could  make  us  bid  on  Uie  entire  tonnage.  However,  if  you  are  not  in  position  to 
do  this,  or  if  you  can  make  more  favorable  terms  by  dividing  the  territory  into  districts, 
you  may  submit  proposition  on  that  basis. 

If  unable  to  supply  the  entire  tonnage,  make  a  bid  for  such  amount  as  you  can. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

G.  T.  Campbell. 

P.  S. — ^As  I  expect  to  be  absent  until  the  13th  instant,  if  you  desire  any  further  infor- 
mation in  the  meantime  in  reference  to  the  contract,  please  address  Will  £.  Curtis, 
president,  Star  Courier,  Eewanee,  HI. 


BPECIFICATIONS  FOB  PRINT  PAPER* 


To  be  contracted  for  by  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  their 
meeting  July  23,  for  year  beginning  August  I,  1907. 

Price  in  every  case  to  be  submitted  for  each  city  separately,  terms  f .  o.  b.  destina- 
tion, 3  per  cent  thirty  days. 

Price  for  paper  in  rolls  and  sheets  to  be  given  separately. 
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Sftmples  of  ftU  paper  to  be  fumished  on  contract  to  be  mibmitted  with  each  bid, 
toeether  with  name  and  location  of  mill  supplying  paper. 

Total  tonnage  called  for— rolls,  8,664;  sheets,  43o;  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
rolls  are  called  for. 

All  bids  and  samples  must  be  sent  to  George  T.  Campbell,  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee, OwosBo,  Mich.,  on  or  before  Saturday,  July  20, 1907. 

Will  you  please  acknowledge  receipt  of  specifications  and  indicate  if  we  may  expect 
a  bid  from  you? 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all  bids. 

Any  further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 


Mich  torn! 

Aarian  Telemm 

Ann  Arbor  News 

Ba7  City  Tribune 

Jaonon  Patriot 

Manistee  News 

Owosao  AiguB 

Indiana: 

LaPorte  Herald 

Michigan  City  News 

minois: 

BellYiDe  Post  and  Zeltung. 

Belyidere  Republican 

Centralia  Democrat 

Dixon  Telegraph 

Elgin  News 

Gfuesbmg  Republican-Reg- 
ister  

Kewanee  Star  Courier 

Moline  Mail  and  Journal . . . 

Monmouth  Review 

Pontiac  Leader 

Rockford  Republic 

Savanna  Journal 

Sterling  Gazette 

Btreator  Free  Press 


■ 

Tons. 

lao 

SIzeroUa. 

00H2i.  ^ 

76 
210 
200 

8fr*63HH- 
23H7. 

24 
00 

86-«8l-70. 
581-70. 

45 

Sheets. 

80 

Do. 

SO 

Do. 

100 

85-62}-70. 

16 

Sheets. 

00 

Do. 

100 

70  In. 

200 

28M7taL 

120 

35-631-70. 

150 

34  in. 

00 

Do. 

176 

8M8-70. 

24 

Sheets. 

0 

Do. 

00 

70  In. 

50 

84  in. 

Iowa*                           ' 
i        ciintonHerald 

Gonnoil  Blufls  Nonpareil. . 

Dubuque   Telegraph-Hei^ 

I  aid 

I        Fort  Dodge  Messenger. . . . 

Iowa  City  Press 

Mt.  Pleasant  Journal 

Muscatine  Joomal 

Oskaloosa  Herald 

Washington  Journal 

Waterloo  Courier 

Waterloo  Reporter 

Wisconsin: 

Ashland  Press 

Appleton  Crescent 

Fond   du   Lac  Common- 
wealth  

Janesvllle  Gazette 

Racine  Journal 

Minnesota: 

Winona  Republican 

Kentudcy: 

BowUng  Green  Tlmes-Joui^ 
nal 

Lexington  Leader 

OwensDoro  Inquirer 


60 
816 

350 
80 
45 
12 

230 
76 
36 

100 

116 

50 
62 

85 

100 

90 

100 


30 
160 
100 


Size  rolls. 


84  in. 
45iin. 

33  In. 
36<53|-70. 
Sheeto. 
Do. 

631-70. 
Sheets. 

Sheets. 
Do. 

85-821-70. 

36-63-7a 

17i-33|. 

S5-68-7a 


Sheets. 

17-33|. 

53}-70. 


[Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association.] 

Qalesbttrg,  III.,  June  11^  1907. 

Gentlemen:  If  of  sufficient  interest  to  you  to  bid  on  the  supply  of  print  paper  to  be 
need  bv  the  Illinois  Dailv  Newspaper  Association  during  the  coming  year,  will  you 
please  De  prepared  to  send  a  representative  to  a  meeting  of  said  association  at  Chicago, 
on  diort  notice,  within  the  next  ten  days  or  three  weeks? 
Youra,  truly, 

Andrew  0.  Lindstbum,  Secretary. 


June  13, 1907. 
Mr.  Andrew  0.  LiNDSTRinCy 

Secretary  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  AMOctatton,  Galeshurg,  lU. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  11th,  we  should  be  glad  to  bid  on  your 
supply  of  print  paper  to  be  used  by  your  association  the  coming  year,  but  in  order  to 
make  an  intelli^nt  bid  on  it  we  would  want  to  know  what  the  conditions  would  be  as 
to  the  sizes  of  tne  rolls  or  sheets  and  delivery  points,  if  there  is  more  than  one  point. 
Also  what  quantity  of  paper  you  would  actually  guarantee  to  buy  and  that  would  be 
taken  on  the  contract.  We  ask  this  because  in  the  past  we  understand  there  would  be 
3,000  or  4,000  tons  ordered  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  would  be  only  about  half  of 
tnis,  and  possibly  not  that  amount,  taken.  A  paper  mill  can  only  contract  for  the  quan- 
tity of  product  they  can  turn  out,  so  you  can  see  the  necessity  for  having  the  exact  fig- 
ures stated  in  malnng  contracts.  If  you  care  to  give  us  this  information  we  will  be  glad 
to  take  the  matter  up  seriously  with  you  at  your  meeting. 
Yours,  veiy  truly, 

Cuff  Paper  Company. 
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Galbsbuso,  JjOm.,  June  IS^  1907. 
Glut  Papbb  Gompaiit,  Niagara  FaUi,  JV.  7*- 

Gbntlbmbn  :  I  aanime  from  the  date  oi  your  letter  that  the  specificatiozuB  that  I  sent 
you  on  the  13th  and  your  letter  crossed  in  transmission.  I  wish,  however,  to  coirect 
an  erroneous  impression  that  ^rou  have  of  our  association.  You  have  evidently  con- 
fused ours  with  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  The  Inland  is  all  ri^ht,  but  our 
association  will  furnish  you  a  laiger  tonnage,  besides  be  more  compact  and  homogene- 
ous as  regards  territory. 

If  you  have  not  received  the  specifications  by  the  time  you  receive  this  letter  and 
you  will  notify  me,  I  will  send  another  set. 

Yours,  truly,  .Andbbw  0.  Lindstbuii. 

Galbsbubq,  Iui.,  June  IS,  1907, 

Gbntlbmbn:  Inclosed  vou  will  find  specifications  for  the  j^rint  paper  to  be  con- 
tracted for  by  members  of  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association  at  their  meeting 
June  25  next.  This  association  is  composed  of  the  leading  papers  in  the  State  outside 
of  Chicago. 

The  papers  printing  from  rolls  use  6,522  tons;  those  printing  from  sheets  85,  tons. 

Please  follow  the  rules  here  siven  as  far  as  possible: 

1.  Price  to  be  submitted  tor  each  dty  separately.  Terms:  F.  o.  b.  destination. 
Three  per  cent,  thirty  days. 

2.  Bids  to  be  submitted  for  contracts  expiring  one  year  or  more  from  August  1, 1907. 

3.  Prices  for  paper  in  rolls  and  in  sheets  to  be  given  separately. 

4.  Bids  for  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  print  are  requested. 

5.  Sapaples  of  all  paper  which  it  may  be  bidder's  intention  to  furnish  on  this  contract 
must  be  submitted  with  name^  location,  and  capacity  of  mill  which  supplies  the  paper. 

6.  Please  answer  this  question:  "Will  ^rou  allow  papers  which  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association  subsequent  to  August  1, 1907,  to  pur- 
chase all  their  print  paper  from  vou  under  terms  of  the  contract? '' 

7.  All  bids  and  samples  must  oe  sent  to  Andrew  O.  Lindstrum,  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois Daily  Newspaper -Association,  Galesburg,  111.,  on  or  before  June  23, 1907,  or  care 
of  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chi<»go,  on  or  before  8  p.  m.  June  24, 1907. 

8.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  theae  specifications,  and  return  them  if  you  do  not 
care  to  bid. 

9.  The  riffht  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is  reserved. 
Any  further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Andbbw  O.  Lindstbuic,  SeereUay. 


Town  and  name 
of  paper. 


Aurora,  Basoon. . 

Aurora,  Daily 
News. 

Bloom  ingt  on, 
Pantagraph. 

Bloomington, 
BuUetin. 

Belloville,  Newt- 
Democrat. 

Decatur,  Herald. 

Danville,  Com- 
merclal-Newa. 

Dixon,  Star 

Galesburg,  MalL. 

Qalesburg,  R^ 
publican  -Beg- 
iBter. 

Jollet,  Daily 
News. 

Lincoln,  Dally 
Courier. 

Moline.  Dispatch. 

Molinc,  Mad 

Monmouth, 
Dally  Review. 

Peoria,  Journal . . 

Peoria,  Herald- 
Transcript. 

Qulncy,  Herald . . 

Qulncy,  Whig.... 


Rolls. 


RoUs. 
..do. 


...do. . 
...do. . 
..do. 


,..do. . 
...do. . 

..do. . 
,..do.  • 
...do. . 


.do. . 

.do. . 

.do. . 
.do. . 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do 
,1o 


Sheets. 


Carloads 
or  less. 


Cars.... 
,...do... 


,...do.  •• 

,...do. .. 

car  lots. 

Cars.... 
Car.... 


...do. .. 
...do. .. 
...do. .. 


Can.. 
Car.. 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


....do, 
Can., 


car.. 

...do. 


Basis  of 
weight. 


24xS8,321bs.. 
34z86.341b8.. 

34x80. 83  lbs. 

34  z  86,  83  lbs. 

4x86, 86  lbs. 

34x86, 83  Ibi. 
34x86.83  lbs. 

34x86.88  lbs. 
24x36. 84  lbs. 
24x86,  84 Ibe. 

34x36,83  ibt. 

34x86, 36  lbs. 

34x36.83  lbs. 
34x36. 33  lbs. 
34x86,  83-lb.. 

34  X  86,  88-lb. . 
80x44,  0Mb.. 

34x86,864b.. 
34  x36,334b.. 


Slse. 


84andl7izi6hea... 
47  and  33i  inches.. 

88|.  8i  191.  and 

17}  inches. 
88^.  84.  18i.  and 

17|  Inches. 
70    X   29   inOhes 

diameter. 
311  and  48|  Indhet. 
88t  and  16|  inches. 


61-!nohxoli 

334  and  47  inches.. 
33{  and  47  Inches.. 


fi  and  31|  inches.. 
71  inches 


44  and  33  inches... 
34 inches  wide.... 
84  Inches 


1^.881. 661  inches. 
17{and  34  inches. 

8S^  A  70  inches... 
86.  63,    and   70 

inciliiM- 


Used 

hi 
year. 


Tons. 
200 
30O 


46 

426 
800 

60 
300 
300 


160 

73 

150 

160 

60 

900 
600 

160 
180 


Contract 
expires. 


Aug.    1,1907 
Feb.    1,1908 

HaTsnone. 

Mar.    1,1908 
Aug.    1,1907 

Have  none. 
Aug.    1,1907 
Do. 

July    1,1907 

Jane    1,1907 

Aog.    1,1907 

Do. 
Aog.    1,1907 

Jan.    1,1908 
Deo.    1,1907 

Aug.    1,1907 
Jan.    i;."^ 
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Town  and  DAme 
of  paper. 


Rons. 


Bookford,  Rflgl*- 
ter-Oazette. 

Bookford,  Daily 
Republic. 

Rockford,  Star.. 

Springfield,   Illi- 
nolB  State  Joor- 
naL 

Springfield, 
Mewa. 

Springfield, 
State  Register. 

Sterling,  Gacette. 

Oentralia,  Even- 
ing Sentinel. 

Oalena,  Trlbnne.. 

Maoomb^oumal 

Canton,  Register. 

Elgin,  Conner.... 

F  ree  port, 
Standard. 


RoUs. 
. .  .do . 


..do.. 
...do .. 


...do .. 
...do.. 
..do.. 


Rolls 


•«••••• 


Sheets. 


...do.. 
. .  .do . . 


Sheets. 


Carloads 
or  lest. 


Oto... 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 
Cars.. 


Gar.. 
...do. 


Car.. 
....do. 


Basis  of 

weight. 


34x86^  334b. 
34z86k83-lb. 


3»-lb 

24x86,83-lb. 


34  X.86, 23-Ib. 
2ix»,Z2dh. 
34z86.83-lb. 

aozHoo-ib. 


flO-lb 

30x44,  flO-lb. 

36-lb 

34x36,8a-Ib. 
86  X  48.  M-lb. 


Sin. 


84  and  88|  inohes.. 

70,  63,36 inohaf... 

85»  63, 70 inches... 
46^  and  22|  inches. 

84and88|indies.. 
84  and  17  Inches... 


70  inches  long. 
80x44  inches. 


80x44  Inohes. 
80x44  inches. 
70,  Gi  inches  . 
66,70inoheB  .. 


Used 

in 
year. 


Tout. 
326 

300 

360 
360 


flOO 

90 
36 

16 
46 
46 
70 
46 


Contract 
expires. 


Jan.    1,1006 

July  36,1907 

Jan.    1,1906 
Aug.    1»1907 


Deo.  81,1907 

Now. 
Aug.  1. 
July  1. 
Aug.  1. 


June  18,  1907. 
lujNOis  Daily  Nxwsfafbb  Association, 

Mr.  Andrew  0.  Linditrum,  Secretary^  CmUsburg^  lU, 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  yoius  of  the  15th;  also  specificatioiis.  We  will  have  to  get 
rates  to  the  different  points  so  as  to  quote  on  it,  which  we  will  do,  and  try  to  have  it 
with  you  by  the  23d,  or  in  Chicago  by  the  24tn. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Guff  Paper  Gompant. 

AssoaATED  Ohio  Dailies, 
East  Liverpooly  OhM,  February  11, 1908, 
GuvF  Papbb  Coicpant, 

Niagara  FaUt,  N,  T. 

Gbntlxmxn:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  held  at  Colum- 
bus last  month,  I  was  directed  to  solicit  an  advertisement  for  this  year's  proceedings, 
at  the  following  rates:  One  page,  |20;  one-half  page,  112.50;  one-fourth  ps^e,  $7.50. 

Have  mailed  you  to-day  under  separate  cover  copy  of  last  year's  proceedings,  which 
I  trust  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  every  publisher  in  Ohio^  and  as  the  session  was  of  unusual 
importance  it  will  afford  you  an  excellent  opportumy  to  reach  Ohio  publishers. 

The  proceedings  will  be  issued  the  last  oi  this  month  and  your  order  with  copy 
should  reach  this  office  within  the  next  ten  days. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Louis  H.  Brush,  Secretary. 


Associated  Ohio  Dailies, 
East  Liverpooly  Ohio,  March  5, 1908. 
Cuff  Papsr  GoMPAirr,  Magara  FaSUy  N.  71 

Gentlehbn:  Not  hearing  from  you  regarding  r^uest  for  advertisement  for  the 
Annual  FioceedingB  of  the  Associated  Ohio  Daihes  for  1908,  take  the  liberty  of  again 
addressing  you  in  the  matter. 
Your  favorable  action  in  the  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Louis  H.  Brush,  Secretary, 

March  5, 1908. 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Brush, 

Secretary  AMsodated  OMo  Dailies,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Dbar  Sir:  Rcrplying  to  yours  dated  the  5th,  in  reference  to  advertisement,  we 
have  found  that  it  does  not  pay  us  to  advertise.  We  have  no  business  out  in  that  sec- 
tion among  the  members  of  your  association,  and  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever 
had  an  inquiry  from  past  advertisements,  so  you  can  see  that  it  really  does  not  amount 
to  verv  much. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Cuff  Paper  Cokpant. 
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Absociatbd  Omo  Dailies, 
Ea»t  Liverpool,  Ohio,  March  19, 1907. 
Cliff  Paper  Gohfant, 

Niagara  Falls,  JV.  T. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ajnodated  Ohio  Dailies  held  at  Colum- 
bus last  month,  I  was  directed  to  solicit  from  you  an  advertisement  for  this  year's  pro- 
ceedings, at  the  following  rates:  One  page,  $20;  one-half  page,  112.50;  one-fourth  page, 
17.50. 

Have  mailed  you  to-day  under  separate  cover  copy  of  last  year's  proceedings,  which 
I  trust  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  every  publisher  in  Ohio,  and  it  will  afford  you  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  reach  Ohio  publishers. 

The  proceedings  will  be  issued  the  last  of  this  month,  and  your  order  should  reach 
this  office  at  an  early  date. 

Awaiting  yoiu:  reply  in  the  matter,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Louis  H.  Brush,  Secretary, 


March  20,  1907. 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Brush, 

Secretary  Associated  Ohio  DaUieB,  East  Liverpool^  Ohio. 

Dear  Me.  Brush:  We  have  your  circular  letter  of  the  19th  in  reference  to  adver- 
tising. 

We  have  never  found  that  it  paid  us  jMirticularly  to  advertise  with  a  newspaper,  as 
oar  experience  has  always  been  that  they  buy  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest,  irre- 
spective of  advertising. 

The  paper  business  is  very  close,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  not  care  to  donate  anything 
for  tMs  purpose. 

With  kind  regards. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Cliff  Paper  Company. 


The  Findlat  Publishino  Company, 

FindUsy,  Ohio,  September  29, 1906. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Select  List  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  will  receive  bids  for  their 
supply  of  news  print  for  the  year  1907  at  Hotel  Hartman,  in  Columbus,  until  12 
o'clocK  noon,  Thursday,  October  18,  1906. 

The  basis  of  weight  is  to  be  24x36-32  poimds,  and  the  price  bid  is  to  be  f .  o.  b.  cars 
in  the  respective  cities  where  used.  It  is  estimated  that  this  contract  will  amount  to 
between  1,500  and  2,500  tons.  The  greater  amount  of  it  will  be  for  use  on  Cox  Duplex 
presses  and  must  be  guaranteed  to  run  on  these  presses. 

In  the  event  a  contrabt  is  entered  into  with  any  bidder,  the  latter  will  be  required 
to  enter  into  individusJ  contracts  with  ibe  respective  publishers  at  the  price  bid. 

I.  N.  Heminger,  Secretary, 


October  1, 1906. 
Mr.  I.  N.  Heminobb, 

Secretary  The  Findlay  PvhliMng  Compauy,  Findlay,  Ohio* 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  tiie29th,  would  say  that  it  is  not  very  satisfactory 
bidding  on  this  kmd  of  business,  on  account  of  the  credit,  etc.,  that  we  know  nothing 
about,  also  the  matter  of  freight  rates  to  the  different  points,  so  that  the  best  price 
we  can  name  you  on  the  whofo  thing  would  be  $2.10  per  hundredweight  f.  o.  b.  cars 
this  city,  net  cash,  your  consignee  to  pay  the  freight.  We  are  in  a  position  to  get  as 
low  6«ignt  rates,  we  believe,  as  any  other  mill  to  the  different  points. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cliff  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  jon  furnish  paper  to  any  of  those  concerns  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  No^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  ^ou  quote  prices  to  themf 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Because  I  do  not  propose  to  make  a  price  to  asso- 
ciations of  that  sort  for  dissemination  tnrough  all  their  papers.  I  do 
not  see  any  object  in  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  not  think  the  inquiry  was  bona  fide  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  but  without  any  guarantee  on  their  part 
to  buy  any  quantity  of  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  generally  refuse  to  quote  prices  when  news- 
papers ask  you  for  quotations? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  when  newspapers  ask  for  quotations. 
But  where  forty  or  fifty  of  them  come  in  and  ask  for  one  price  applying 
to  all,  we  do.    Conditions  vary  entirely. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  not  instances  where  papers  merge 
together  for  a  common  supply) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Under  one  ownership,  possibly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  not  instances  where  they  are  not  owned 
in  common) 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  are;  but  we  do  not  bid  on  that,  speaking 
for  ourselves. 

Also,  if  it  would  be  of  any  interest  to  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  submit  inquiries  and  quotations  which  I  made  to  several  different 
papers,  merehr  showing  my  idea  of  prices  at  that  time — the  inquiiy 
and  a  copy  of  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  is  thisi 

Mr.  Hastings.  Here  is  one  of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  under 
date  of  August  24,  1007,  saying  that  they  are  desirous  of  making  a 
contract  for  350  tons,  etc.;  to  which  I  replied  on  the  26th,  quotmg 
them  a  price  of  2)  cents  f.  o.  b.  Elmira.  Also  a  letter  from  the  Ou 
Cit^  Derrick,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  under  date  of  the  25th  of  September, 
saying  that  they  are  m  the  market  for  rolls  for  the  year  1908,  using 
125  tons,  standard  weight  and  finish;  to  which  we  quoted  a  price 
over  the  year  1908  of  2}  cents  f.  o.  b.  Oil  City,  net  cash  thirty  aays, 
or  1  off  ten — 

The  condition  of  the  trade  is  such  that  we  do  not  care  to  leave  quotations  open,  as 
there  is  certainly  a  shortage  m  production  and  a  laige  increase  in  consumption. 

(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Elmira  Star-Gazettb, 

Elmira^  N.  T.,  August  t4, 1907, 
Gurv  Pafbb  Gompant, 

Niagara  FalU,  JV.  T. 

Gsmtlvmsn:  We  are  desirous  of  making  a  contract  for  850  tons  of  news  to  be  used 
within  one  year,  deliveries  to  commence  at  once.  The  size  of  our  rolls  are  34  inches 
and  17  inches. 

Kindly  quote  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date  3rour  best  price  on  this  amount  of  paper. 

Thanlnng  you  in  advance  for  tne  favor,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  youis, 

9rAR-GAZ«TTB  OOMPANT, 

By  £.  B.  Davsnport,  Manager. 


AuausT  26, 1907. 
The  SrAR-QAZBTTB  Goitpant, 

JBImtra,  JV.  F. 
Gsntlrmbm:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  24th  and  would  be  very  ^ad 
to  have  you  consider  our  paper  for  your  contract  over  a  year,  deliveries  to  commence 
■t  ODce,  rolls  84  inches  and  17  inches  wide. 
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We  can  quote  ytm  on  this  a  price  of  2)  cents  per  pound  leoB  3  per  cent  10  davs,  2  per 
cent  30,  orVour  sixty  days'  note  or  acceptance,  f .  o.  b.  Elmira,  in  carloads  of  16  tons 
or  over.    We  could  commence  shipments  at  once  if  desired. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cuwf  Papsb  Gompamt. 


Thb  Oil  Crrr  Dbrrick, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  September  tS,  1907. 
Gurr  Papbr  Gompant, 

Niagara  FaU$,  N.  T. 

Obntlbmbn:  We  are  in  the  market  for  34-inch  print  rolls  for  the  year  1908.    We 
will  use  about  125  tons  during  the  year.    Standard  weight  and  finuah. 
Please  quote  f.  o.  b.  Oil  City,  and  best  discoimt  for  cash  on  delivery. 
An  early  response  will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours,  truly,  Derrick  Publishino  Gompant, 

J.  N.  Pbrrinb,  Secretary  and  Treanwer, 


Sbftbmbbr  27, 1907. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Pbrrikb, 

Secretary  and  TreoMurer  Derridt  PuhKMng  Company,  OH  City,  Pa. 

Dbar  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  25th,  we  can  quote  vou  on  a  contract  of  125 
tons  of  news  over  the  year  1908,  a  price  of  2|  cents  per  pouna,  f.  o.  b.  OU  City,  net  cash 
thirty  days,  1  off  ten  days,  subject  to  the  above  stamped  conditions.  The  condition 
of  trade  is  such  that  we  do  not  caie  to  leave  quotations  open,  as  there  is  certainly  a 
diortage  in  production  and  a  large  increase  in  consumption. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

Glifp  Paper  Goicpant. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  noticed  in  what  reports  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  reading  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  clippings  presented 
from  various  trade  journals  printed  in  the  United  States,  principally 
the  Lockwood  Trade  journal  and  the  Paper  Mill.  If  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  put  in  clippings  from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada 
of  Apru^  1908,  referring  to  "The  pulp- wood  problem,"  "Reducing 

?)roduction"  (referring  to  Canada),  ana  the  "Pulp  and  paper  manu- 
acturers'  meeting,"  referring  to  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
of  wood  as  looked  at  and  voted  on  by  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  wood  producers.    I  will  read  that  if  you  care  to  have  me. 
The  Chattiman.  Read  that  last  article. 
Mr.  Hastings  (reading): 

pulp  and  paper  manitpacturbrs'  mxstino. 

A  gjBneral  meeting  of  the  pulp  and  paper  Mction  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Aanciation  was  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  the  16th,  Oarl  Riordon, 
ehainnan  of  the  sectioUi  Dresidine. 

Among  those  nresent  besides  Si,  Riordon  (representing  the  Riordon  Fftjper  Mills, 
Limited)  were  Georro  Gahoon  and  J.  H.  Acer,  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company; 
W.  Hanson  and  J.  £.  A.  Dubuc,  of  the  Ghicoutimi  Pulp  Company;  H.  R.  Erskine, 
of  J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa;  W.  H.  Rowley,  of  the  £.  B.  Eddy  Company;  Geom  McDou- 
gall,  of  Jacaues  Gartier  Paper  Gompany;  H.  Biermans,  of  Belgo-Ganadian  F^per  Gom- 
lAny;  A.  McLaivn,  of  James  McLaren  &  Go.;  Golonel  Ackerman,  of  Ouiatchouan 
Pulp  Company;  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company;  A.  E.  Millington, 
of  gpanish  River  Paper  Gompany;  McFarland,  of  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  Sturgeon 
Falls;  J.  Sutherland,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company;  0.  A.  Porritt,  of 
Jonouieres  T^pet  Company:  J.  Ford,  of  Joseph  Fora  &  Co.:  W.  Miller,  of  Miller 
Brothen;  J.  K  Munn,  of  Alex.  McArthur  A  Ck>.;  and  James  Davy,  of  James  Davy 
ft  Co. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  discuss,  among  other  thin^,  the  attitude  the  association 
should  take  on  the  question  of  the  export  otpulp  wood  m  case  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  remove  the  duty  from  Canadian  pulp.    The  result  of  the  discussion 
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wws  the  ftdoptioa,  by  a  nnanimoos  vote,  of  a  resolution  dedarine  that  in  the  intereets 
of  Canada  the  export  of  pulp  wood  should  be  entirely  jprohibited  as  a  measure  for  the 
protection  of  our  forests  no  less  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  water  powers  and  for 
the  upbuilding  of  Canadian  industries. 

The  resolution  was  moved  by  Colonel  Ackerman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cahoon,  and  H 
was  decided  to  forward  a  copy  to  the  Dominion  government. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dubuc,  seconded  by  Mr.  Campbell,  another  resolution  was  passed, 
requesting  the  Dominion  government  to  appoint  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  effects  of  forest  destruction  upon  the  water  powers  and  rainfall,  and  the  effect  of 
the  prohibition  of  pulp  wood  exportation  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 

(The  other  extracts  submitted  by  Mr.  Hastings  are  as  follows:) 

THS  PULP-WOOD  PROBLEM. 

E.  H.  Lewis,  M.  P.  for  West  Huron,  supplemented  the  e;ood  work  he  has  been 
doing  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  pulp  industry  oy  an  admirable  address 
to  the  Toronto  Canadian  Club  on  the  same  subject. 

''Is  Canada/'  he  asked,  ''to  go  on  exporting^  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  a  great 
natural  asset  in  its  practically  natural  state,  or  is  she  to  take  such  action  as  will  result 
in  its  manufacture  within  her  own  borders,  and  thus  have  the  pay  rolls  of  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars  paid  to  Canadian ^  in  place  of  United  States,  labor,  as  at  present?'' 

Canada,  he  said,  had  already  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  Canadians  could  no 
longer  speak  of  their  inexhaustible  forest  supplies.  Canada,  however,  still  had  the 
greatest  areas  of  commercial  timber  in  the  world  to-day,  and  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
the  largest  areas  of  beet  pulp  wood.  Pulp  wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  in  Ontario  had 
to  be  manufactured  into  pulp  or  paper  in  the  province.  Quebec  had  no  such  restric- 
tions, and  no  steps  were  being  taken  to  prevent  United  States  corporations  from  adding 
to  their  already  immense  holdings  of  timber  lands.  This  was  true  also  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Americans  were  acquiring  vast  areas  that  they  might  secure  supplies  for  their 
mills  south  of  the  line  and  give  employment  to  thousands  there  at  the  expense  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  gave  an  object  lesson,  thus:  Japan  imports  5,000,000  pounds  of  British 
paper  and  8,500,000  of  American  i>aper — Canada  is  not  mentioned.  England  imports 
128,369,075  worth  of  paper — ^principally  from  the  United  States.  Where  does  she  get 
her  wood  pulp?    From  Canada.    Yet  Canada  is  not  mentioned. 

"I  believe,^'  he  continued,  "for  obvious  reasons  that  the  press  of  the  United  States 
would  fight  against  any  action  by  their  Government  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  out  of  their  market  paper  made  in  Canada.  We  have  control  of  the  raw  material 
necessary  for  the  making  of  Uieir  news  paper." 

RBDUCINO  PBODVCnON. 

Some  of  the  pulp  mills  have  closed  down  or  curtailed  their  productions,  owing  to  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  market.  It  is  true  that  stocks  of  pulp  on  hand  are  by 
no  means  large;  but  the  demand  is  so  small  and  so  slow  that  this  fact  does  not  as  yet 
seem  to  accelerate  any  disposition  to  purchase.  Other  mills  are  understood  to  be  con- 
templating steps  similar  to  the  above,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  f&xoT  of  such 
a  course.  To  turn  out  a  large  stock  of  around  wood  at  the  present  time,  thus  placing 
a  surplus  of  any  size  on  the  market  while  business  remains  in  its  present  state,  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  for  some  time  to  come,  and  prices  once  beaten  down  below  a 
normal  standard  are  often  difficult  to  bring  up  again  to  a  profitable  standpoint.  The 
best  course  probably  is  for  the  market  to  oe  put  in  a  position  to  recuperate,  which, 
with  a  favorable  season  for  farm  operations,  the  opening  of  navigation,  etc.,  it  may 
quite  likely  do  at  no  distant  day. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  that  connection. 
Do  you  think  removing  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  would  conae 
nearer  causii]^  them  to  adopt  and  carry  out  such  a  resolution  than  it 
would  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is  t 

Mr.  B[a8Tinos.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  them* 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  you  think  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
in  Canada  to  absolutely  pronibit  exportation? 

Mr.  Hastinos.  They  say  so  in  their  resolution. 
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Mr.  S1M8.  What  would  be  the  effect,  if  that  should  be  carried  out, 
,  on  the  pulp-making  forests  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  the 
question  of  tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  mean  the  cutting  pff  of  our  forests  here 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  mean  their  rapid  destruction? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Their  rapid  destruction,  imtil  some  other  material 
was  discovered. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  not  that  also  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  to  sell  their  water  power,  or  turn  it 
into  some  other  line  of  industry^  and  begin  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper  in  Canada,  or  else  quit  the  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  would  have  to  do  one  or  the  other;  I  do  not 
know  which.    There  would  be  no  Uving  for  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  it  will  be  a  very  serious  problem  if  they  do  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  into  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  sir;  but  my  personal  view  is  that  the  Cana- 
dians will  be  povemea  entirely  by  tne  wishes  of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Sims.  Another  question  in  that  connection.  Suppose  Canada 
should  act  in  accordance  with  that  article  you  have  just  read.  Would 
there  then  be  a  tendency  for  us  to  seek  supplies  of  paper,  or  would 
there  be  a  tendency  to  import  pulp  or  paper  from  Scandinavian 
countries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  there  would. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  would  be  compelled  to  seek  supplies  from  that  source? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  open  the  markets  of  the  world, 
of  course,  at  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  Higher  than  they  are  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Naturally,  because  they  would  have  the  field  to 
themselves.  1 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  tariff  will  not  protect  our  forests  in  that  event, 
what  is  the  use  of  keeping  it  on  to  make  paper  that  much  higher? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  has  tnat  effect.    Of  course  it  is 

Sroblematical  just  what  the  tariff  will  do.  We  know  what  it  has 
one.    We  have  lived. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
prices  we  have  had  since  it  was  enacted,  July  24, 1897  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  never  have  had  such  low  prices  as  you  have  had 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  it  produced  those  low  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  had  its  effect,  perhaps;  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  conditions  had  more  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  producing  low  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Conditions — ^yes,  sir;  the  same  as  they  do  to  produce 
hi^  prices. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  having  filled  some  orders 
in  1907  for  H.  G.  Crai^  &  Co.,  one  of  which  was  to  supply  paper  to  a 
C^cinnati  publisher  wno  had  a  contract  with  the  Berlin  mills. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  didyou  know  with  whom  the  contract  was  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Because  I  had  talked  with  them  about  it  after  the 
order  w  as  placed.    There  is  no  secret  in  those  things. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  of  any  kind  with 
any  of  the  selling  agents  or.with  any  of  the  other  puBlishers  about  who 
should  fill  orders  for  certain  customers } 

Mr.  Hashnos.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  who  should  get  new  contracts  for  customers! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  whether  you  should  be  notified  if  one  of  your 
customers  should  ask  for  a  quotation  of  prices  from  some  other  person  t 

Mr.  Hastinos.  Unfortunately  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  "unfortunately  not?" 

Mr.  Hastings.  Because  we  lost  a  number  of  our  orders  to  other 
manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  those  contracts  which  you 
have  lost? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  mention  one  or  two;  yes,  sir.  There  was  the 
New  Bedford  Standard,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  taken,  1  believe,  by 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company;  part  of  the  Street  & 
Smith  contract,  which  is  apublishing  house  in  New  York,  printing 
story  papers  and  books,  to  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co. ;  jobbing  traoe  of  the 
Courier  Company  in  Buffalo,  taken  by  several  different  concerns,  I  do 
not  know  who;  but  we  did  not  get  it,  and  we  are  next  door  to  them, 
practically. 

The  Chaielman.  What  price  did  you  ask  those  people  who  were 
next  door  to  you,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  ELiSTiNGS.  I  can  not  tell  you  now.  because  that  was  varying 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  how  full  we  were^  of  business.  As 
we  were  running  pretty  full  of  business,  the  probabilities  are  that  we 
were  asking  them  a  good,  stiff  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member,  of  course,  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  the  honor  of  being  president  for 
two  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  suppose  you  are  a  member  of  the  pidp 
division? 

Mi.  Hastings.  Of  the  news  division. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  news  division? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  their 
keeping  records,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  records. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  vice-president  of  the  different 
divisions — ^news,  book,  pulp,  sulphite,  etc. — an  officer  called  the 
vice-president. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  any  of  these  meetings  that  were 
held  in  1907  in  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  the 
low  price  of  paper,  or  any  other  meetings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  those  meetings  held? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  attended  one  or  two  meetings  in  New  York  and 
one  meeting  in  Chicago.  The  one  in  Chicago,  however,  was  not  in 
reference  to  cost  of  production,  particularly.  It  was  more  in  ref- 
erence to  tryine  to  get  up  some  association  which  would  have  to  do 
particularly  with  news  and  hiring  a  permanent  secretary  who  would 
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make  it  his  business  to  gather  statistics.  The  meetings  I  attended  in 
New  York  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  extra  cost  of  labor  and 
wood;  supply  and  demand,  etc. ;  and  all  that  was  talked  over. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  meeting  held  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  March  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  a  very  good  representation.  There  was 
Mr.  Coles,  the  president  of  the  association;  Sir.  Chable,  the  secretary 
of  the  association;  a  Mr.  Flint,  representing  the  BerUn  Mills  Company; 
myself:  Mr.  Bowker,  of  the  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company; 
Mr.  Coles,  of  the  W.  H.  Parsons  Company,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen 
from  what  is  called  the  western  contingent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  calling  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  occasion  was  that  several  of  the  gentlemen  nad 
talked  in  reference  to  having  a  permanent  man  employed  by  the  paper 
industry  to  gather  statistics  and  to  gather  information,  which  we  have 
been  without  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  we  consider  we  are 
entitled  to,  following  out  generally  the  lines  of  the  large  steel  men,  the 
steel  industry,  the  cotton  industry,  or  any  other  industry  that  wants 
to  keep  tracK  of  the  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Who  called  that  meeting  ? 
^  Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  Mr.  Coles  (although  I  am  not  posi- 
tive), as  president  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  a  written  request  to  attend  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  meeting  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Some  members  of  the  association.  We  also  thought 
that  by  having  the  meeting  there  we  would  get  into  our  membersnip 
many  of  the  western  men  who  had  heretofore  dropped  out,  or  never 
had  belonged  to  the  association.  We  wanted  a  representative  asso- 
ciation, with  headquarters,  with  a  man  hired  to  take  care  of  them  who 
was  worthy  of  his  hire,  so  that  we  could  get  some  information. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  meeting  in  Chicago  held  shortly  after 
the  annual  meeting  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  in  March,  about  the  middle  of  March — ^yes; 
over  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  subject  discussed  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  ought  to  have  statistics? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  then  considering  the  mamtenance  of 
prices,  too? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  consider  the  maintenance  of 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  in  gathering  this  information? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  had  not  gathered  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  were  talking  about  gathering  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  of  gathering  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  as  any  other  manufacturer  of  any  grade 
of  goods — ^with  the  idea  of  knowmg  market  conditions.  The  paper 
manufacturers;  in  my  experience,  have  never  known  when  there 
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was  ffoing  to  be  a  shortage  or  when  there  was  an  overproduction, 
or  waen  there  was  low  water  or  when  there  was  high  wood;  ana 
many  of  them  came  into  one  of  those  periods  with  more  contracts 
than  they  could  fill,  and  perhaps  could  not  buy  wood  and  perhaps 
could  not  bu^  pulp.  There  was  no  reason  that  we  could  see  why 
such  an  association  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  eyeryone.  It  was  a 
perfectly  open  and  aboye-board  association  for  getting  information 
which  should  be  for  the  guidance  of  the  manufacturers,  and  for  their 
benefit. 

The  Chairman.  Did  eyervbody  agree  that  that  was  the  easel 

Mr.  Hastings.  What,  sir  i 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  the  people  at  this  meeting  agree  that 
there  ought  to  be  such  a  gathermg  of  statistics) 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  no  agreement  about  it.  There  was  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  and  see  what  such  a  bureau  could 
be  supported  lor,  and  what  man,  if  any,  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
it,  and  how  much  it  would  cost  to  do  that* 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  did  each  one  express  the  opinion,  so  far 
as  an  opinion  was  expressed,  that  such  a  bureau  woula  be  useful) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  every  one  of  them  was  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  such  a  bureau  organized  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  committee  made  any  report! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  constitute  the  committee) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Coles  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You,  at  least,  have  told  us  about  the  committee 
and  the  meeting.  Mr.  Coles  did  not  take  us  into  his  confidence  to 
that  extent. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  perfectly  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  tellyou  everything  I  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  was,  too;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  I  sup- 
pose.   What  steps  have  you  taken  in  that  committee) 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  talked  with  one  gentleman,  with  the  idea 
of  getting  his  services,  if  we  could.  He  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know, 
given  any  definite  reply.  These  hearings  were  coming  on — this  agi- 
tation— and  we  thought  it  was  better  not  to  do  anything  at  present, 
until  we  saw  how  this  came  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  for  you  to  send  such  statistics  to  this 
committee  or  to  some  other  committee. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do,  personally. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  this  agitation) 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  in  a  moment.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
have  been  possible,  however,  within  the  short  time  to  have  gotten  out 
the  fibres  so  that  they  coula  have  been  given  to  you  in  proper  shape. 
My  idea  is  that  in  tne  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  such  a  bureau 
would  be  of  great  value. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  at  this  meeting  the  subject  of  the 
maintenance  of  prices  was  not  discussed) 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  very  positive  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  market  was  having  a  downward  tendency, 
was  it  not)    It  was  a  little  weak  at  that  time) 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Hardly.  There  was,  perhara,  a  little  falling  off  in 
consumption,  which  may  have  been  noticed  by  some  mills.  It  was 
not  by  ours,  for  instance,  and  it  probably  was  not  by  many  other 
smaller  mills. 

The  CHAmiiAN.  And  you  had  had  no  falling  off  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  we  did«  In  January  and  February  we  had  a 
falling  off. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  mills  were  running  a  little  light  at  that 
time) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Tes;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  was  a  slack  in  the  demand  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

^  The  Chairman.  And  the  natural  tendency,  under  ordinary  economic 
circumstances,  was  to  cut  prices  a  Uttle  biti 

Mr.  Hastings.  Possibly;  in  fact,  more  than  possibly.  It  was 
probable,  because  I  did  cut  them  myself.  That  is,  I  made  lower 
prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  first  commence  to  make  lower  quota- 
tions? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Along  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  prevailing  rate  which  you  had 
quoted  just  prior  thereto? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  were  quoting,  in  the  class  of  trade  that  we 
quoted,  about  from  $2.60  to  $2.65  on  rolls. 

Mr.  Stafford.  F.  o.  b.  mill,  or  at  point  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  point  of  deliveiy,  on  the  average  freight  rate; 
and  $2.80  and  $2.85  on  sheets. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  has  been  the  decline  since  January? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  average  decUne  for  a  mill  of  our  class,  say? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  in  the  output,  but  in  the  prices  which  you 
have  quoted? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  I  ssjj  Mr.  Stafford,  our  mill  is  hardly  a  criterion 
to  go  by  as  compared  with  the  larger  mills;  but  my  experience  is 
that  the  falling  on  in  the  price  has  been  from  $3  to  $4  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  decline  now  in  force  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  it  is  the  price  we  quote.  We  do  not  get  very 
much  business;  so  evidently  somebody  is  quoting  less. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  this  decline  started  there  has  been  no  tend- 
ency to  an  upward  condition? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  have  known  of. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  meeting  in  Chicago  had  you  attended 
a  meeting  last  fall  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  attended  several  meetings  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  One  in  July? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  ^ve  vou  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  One  some  time  during  the  summer  months? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  ;  I  think  not.    There  were  some  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  any  other  meeting  in  the  fall? 

Mr.  Hastings.  None  but  the  one  in  New  York.  In  fact,  I  called 
one  of  the  meetings  myself,  on  my  own  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  was  that  ? 
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Ifr.  Hastikos.  I  think  it  was  in  October.  The  conditions  were 
fuch  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  manufacturers 
to  talk  oyer  conditions  among  themselves. 

The  Chaibman.  What  were  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  paper,  and  great 
difficulty  in  delivering  what  you  did  make.  We  ran,  for  instance, 
for  the  year  1907  over  three  hundred  and  ten  days.  We  ran  every 
day  in  tne  week  and  one  Sunday.  Even  then  we  could  not  keep  up 
with  our  business.  Then  take  the  conditions  in  other  places — for 
instance,  Uiere  were  some  mills  like  the  Oswego  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Fulton,  N.  Y.  That  concern  has  one  macnine  makmg  news 
and  one  machine  making  board.  They  had  apparently  oversold 
their  product.  They  were  seeking  to  buy  paper  to  supply  their  cus- 
tomers. There  are  some  concerns  that  1  have  dealt  with  for  a  great 
many  years  with  which  our  relations  are  very  pleasant.  I  would  be 
^lad  to  assist  them  if  I  could  in  supplying  some  of  their  paper,  even 
if  I  had  to  supply  them  at  a  less  price  tiian  I  could  go  into  the  market 
and  supply  it  tor.  I  did  supply  some  paper  to  Mr.  Paddock,  in  view 
of  some  of  these  meetings,  to  help  him  out  on  his  deUveries,  rather 
than  have  him  go  into  the  market  and  have  to  buy  from  people 
who  might  not  be  friendly  to  him.  I  sold  to  him  at  a  uttle  less  than 
I  woulahave  sold  to  other  people,  too. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  very  philanthropic^  but  was  it  business) 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  know  but  what  the  time  would  come  when 
I  would  need  some  help. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  say  you  found  the  conditions  such  that 
you  were  having  all  you  could  do  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  did  those  conditions  need  to  bother  you, 
then  ?    Your  paper  was  being  sold.       , 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  day  to  day,  practically. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  advancing  the  pnces  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  did  you  need  to  call  a  meeting  of  other 
manufacturers?    You  were  in  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  try  to  take  a  little  broader  view  of  it  than  that. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  view.  Usually  the  fellow 
who  finds  something  that  needs  correcting  is  the  one  who  calls  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  go  to  New  York  and  meet 
three  or  four  paper  makers,  without  being  called,  many  times. 

The  CoAiBMAN.  Did  you  not  call  this  meeting  for  fear  that  the 
price  might  get  too  high,  and  squeeze  some  of  the  manufacturers  on 
their  contracts? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  never  had  that  fear;  no,  sir.  That  never  wor- 
ried me. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  furnished  some  of  these  manufac- 
turers your  product  at  less  than  market  price! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  must  have  been  afraid  they  would  be  injured. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  that  might  be.  I  would  not  like  to  see 
them  hurt. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  the  subject  of  prices  discussed  at  this  meet- 
ing in  New  York! 
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Mr.  Hastinos.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  did  you  discuss  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hastings! 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  discussed^  the  question  of  wood  supply,  tor 
instance;  also  water  conditions  in  the  country,  as  to  the  water  sup- 
ply, which  is  a  very  important  thing  in  the  manufacture  of  news 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  did  not  think  that  you  would  be 
able  to  change  the  conaition  as  to  the  w4ter  supply? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  but  it  would  make  quite  a  difference  if  I  had 
a  thousand  tons  of  paper  to  sell  in  November,  December,  or  January, 
or  any  one  of  those  months,  and  I  knew  that  certain  streams  m 
Maine  were  particularly  low  at  that  season  of  the  year;  and  knowing 
that  they  were  gci  )g  to  be  lower  a  little  later,  my  impression  would 
be  that  paper  would  be  higher  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  m  order  to  get  together  and  see  what  this 
information  was 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  So  as  to  find  out  if  paper  was  going 
to  be  higher?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  my  desire. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  to  see  whether  pulp  wood  was  going  to  be 
higher? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  enter  into  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  you  were  getting  your  pulp  wood 
partly  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Western  men  were  endeavoring  to  buy  pulp  wood 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  did  buy  60,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  endeavoring  to  buy  wood? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  they  bought  wood  that  we  had  already 
bought,  and  that  we  did  not  get.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  They  never  had  gone  mto  that  end  of  the  Canadian 
market  before,  had  they? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  see  an  alarming  condition  ahead  of  youl 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  so.  Not  an  alarming  condi- 
tion— ^it  was  alarming,  yes,  as  to  our  supply,  and  what  it  was  going 
to  cost  us  to  make  paper. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  pulp  wood  was  going  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  water  supply  was  going  down? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  Contracts  were  outstanding  at  a  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Personally,  I  had  very  few  of  them,  xhey  were, 
however. 

The  Chairman.  Quotations  had  to  be  made  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  would  not  make  any  in  the  future.  Of  course, 
our  mill  and  a  large  mill  are  different  propositions.  They  have  to, 
perhaps;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  advance  the 
prices? 
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Mr.  Hastinos.  We  did  adyanoe  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  necessary,  if  you  did  it, 
that  others  shoidd  do  itt 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.    We  run  our  own 
business. 

The  Chaibmak.  Did  you  not  tell  them  so  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  I  may  have,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  said  that  we  would  advance  our  price,  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  To  ascertain  the  conditions,  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  business  to  increase 
the  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  I  do  not  know  what  the  salvation  of  different 
concerns  is.  You  can  see,  from  the  reports  that  I  have  read,  that 
our  cost  of  making  paper  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  some  other 
man.    What  is  his  salvation  is  our  damnation. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  from  your  reports  that  you  had  been 
doing  business  at  a  loss  in  the  last  half  of  1906. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  at  any  very  great  profit  in  the  first  half  of 
1907? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 
.    The  Chairman.  And  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  see  the  oppot^ 
tunity  of  very  largely  advancing  prices. 

Mr.  Hastings.   x&,  sir;  and  1  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  if  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would 
have  tried  to  have  ratten  the  prices  put  up. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  I  had  had  to  talk  to  some  other  manu- 
facturers on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  that  is  not  the  question.    I  did  put  them  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  have  been  so  modest  about  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  that  I  did  talk  to  other  manufacturers — ^not 
necessarily  by  any  meeting,  however. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would  have 
called  a  meeting,  and  said  to  them:  "Here,  wood  pulp  is  going  out  of 
sight;  water  is  almost  out  of  sight;  if  we  do  not  put  up  the  prices  of 
paper,  we  will  go  to  the  bow-wows,''  or  something  stronger.  "Ijct 
usj>ut  it  up,  and  have  the  nerve  to  say  so." 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should:  but  many  of  the  other  people  in  the 
trade  are  more  timid  than  1  am. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  more  timid  than  I  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  were  not  so  timid 
as  you  understand  them  to  have  been.  Have  you  ever  had  any 
agreement  or  understanding  with  other  paper  manufacturers  about 
shutting  down  your  mills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  reduced  your  working  hours  in  a  day?  Are 
you  running  on  reduced  time — curtailed  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  imagine  that  from  the  1st  of 
January  we  would  average  much  over  two-thirds  time.  We  are  on 
half  time  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  profit  are  you  making,  roughly  speaking,  on  your 
paper  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  losing  money  to-day. 

Mr.  Sims.  Losii^it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  the  current  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  are  only  running  a  very  small 

E reduction  as  com{)ared  with  what  we  might  run  if  we  were  running 
jU  time.    The  ratio  is  very  rapid. 

Mr.  Sims.  Referring  to  your  report,  where  it  showed  that  you 
were  losing  in  1896,  you  did  not  cut  yuur  time  down  then;  did  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  ran  at  a  loss  then,  full  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  decline  to  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  can  not  dispose  of  our  product  now.  Then 
we  did.     There  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  could  sell  it  at  a  loss  then? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  market  would  absorb  paper  then,  and  it  will 
not  to-day.  If  you  can  explain  it — the  newspaper  publishers  have 
explained  part  of  it 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  absorb  it  at  a  loss  then,  and  it  will  not  absorb 
it  at  a  loss  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Even  if  I  did  sell  it  at  a  loss,  I  could  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  it  will  not  to-day  absorb  it,  even  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  it  will  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  your  mill  a  union  mill  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Most  of  the  men  are  imion  men,  I  understand; 
although  it  is  a  question  that  has  never  been  brought  up  whether  we 
are  union  or  whether  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  the  wages  at  your  mill  compare  with  those  in 
the  other  mills  up  in  northern  New  York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  our  wages  are  higher  than  the  northern  New 
Ybrk  mills  pay. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.   les,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  any  mills  supplied  over  in  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  or  are  there  paper  mills  there  suppUed  with  power  by  the 
Ontario  department? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  paper  mills  are  at  St.  Catherines 
and  the  nearest  pulp  mill  is  at  Thorold. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wnere  do  theyget  their  power? 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  the  Welland  Canal,  from  one  level  to  the  other. 
They  are  comparatively  small  mills. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  they  compete  with  you  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Which  part  of  the  Niagara  Falls  power  do  you  ^et? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  get  ours  from  what  is  known  as  the  ISiagara 
Power  Company. 
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Mr.  Ktan.  Where  do  the  Cataract  Company  get  their  power  f 

Mr.  Hastinos.  From  the  same  concern. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They,  or  some  one  there,  get  their  pulp  wood  from  the 
lake,  because  I  have  often  seen  it  being  thrown  overooard. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  comes  to  the  International  Paper  Mill,  which 
is  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  thrown  overboard  into  the  Niagara  River? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  then  it  is  brought  down  to  their  boom,  and 
goes  from  there  into  their  wings. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  pulp  wood  comes  from  Canada,  does  iti 

Mr.  Hastings.  Almost  all  of  it  is  from  Canada,  although  I  under- 
stand that  they  do  get  some  of  theirs  in  Michigan.  Possibly  they 
buv  some  in  Michigan;  I  am  not  positive  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  their  pulp  wood  in  that  way  come  cheaper  than 
yours?    You  get  yours  by  rau? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  will  come  cheaper  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  will.  Whether  there  would  be  very 
much  difference  in  the  cost  by  the  time  they  stacked  it  up  there  and 
paid  interest  on  it  for  a  year,  during^  the  closed  season  of  navigation, 
of  course  would  be  a  question  that  I  do  not  know  about. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  one  or  two  items  in  the  Fulp^  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada  for  April,  1908,  that  you  did  not  call  our  attention 
to. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  unintentional.  I  picked  the  magazine  up 
hurriedly  as  I  came  away. 

The  QsAiRMAN.  Yes.    One  of  them  is: 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line  Representative  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  has  introduced 
a  hill  in  the  House  to  place  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  is  always  with  the  people,  you  know. 
The  Chaibman. 

He  said  he  proposed  to  make  an  individual  filihusterine  raid  aeainst  all  Kepubliran 
legislation  until  the  Republican  leaders  should  declare  tneir  willingness  to  pass  such 
a  measure. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Just  because  I  am  from  New  York  State,  I  do  not 
stand  for  him. 
The  Chaibman.  '  I  understand. 

Describing  the  paper  ''trust''  as  one  of  the  "hydra-headed  monsters  which  have 
been  tightening  their  hold  upon  the  people/'  Mr.  Watkins  (Louisiana)  made  a  plea  for 
the  inunediate  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  on 
paper  made  from  wood  pulp.  The  newspaper,  he  aigued,  was  one  of  the  main  civil iz- 
mg  agencies  of  the  world,  and  in  this  country  "sneds  light  in  15,000,000  homes." 
However,  it  ^ould  be  noted  that  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  to  secure  legislation  by  Congi^ess  putting  print  paper  and  wood 
pulp  on  the  free  list  has  received  rather  a  shock  because  of  the  aosolute  refusal  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  even  give  them  a  hearing. 

That  is  part  of  an  editorial.  The  rest  was  marked.  That  simply 
shows  how  they  are  watching  my  friend  Sulzer;  and  I  would  not  for 
the  world  fail  to  take  proper  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Sulzer  is  always  to  be  found  championing  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  encoimtered  any  competition  from 
Canada  in  the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  which  you  supplied! 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  informed  by  a  jobber  with  whom  we  do  busi- 
ness in  Rochester  that  they  had  quotea  paper  there  on  an  order  that 
we  were  in  competition  for;  and  we  got  the  order,  but  at  quite  a  little 
reduction  in  price,  through  that  competition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  about  six  weeks  ag;o. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  publisher,  and  what  price  did  you  quote  him? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  not  a  publisher;  it  was  a  jobber — ^Allen  & 
Corey — and  they  said  that  the  Canadian  paper  had  been  offered  there, 
as  they  understood,  at  less  than  $2.40. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  acauainted  with  the  Canadian  price 
before  you  made  your  (Quotation! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  what  price  did  you  quote  this  concern? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  quoted  them  $2.45. 

Mr.  Stafford.  F.  o.  b.  delivery? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  met  with  any  competition  from  the 
Canadian  mills  in  any  of  your  transactions  m  prior  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little;  very  little. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  come  into  the  terri- 
tory which  you  supplied,  as  it  is  proximate  to  the  Canadian  border 
than  others; 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  not  the  case,  Mr.  Stafford, particularly, 
because  it  would  be  much  more  close  to  Boston,  for  instance.  Most 
of  the  mills  are  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  they  would  have  to 
come  clear  up  through  Ontario  and  over  the  bridge  to  Buffalo  or 
Rochester,  wliile  they  could  go  right  through  to  the  coast,  to  Boston, 
cheaper  than  they  could  up  with  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  mills  during  the  year  1907  in  any  territory  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  personally.  They  have  never  run  into  me 
except  in  this  one  instance  that  I  have  known  of. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  competition? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  heard  of  more  since  these  proceedings  com- 
menced than  I  had  before. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Canadian  mills,  so  far  as  you  know,  have  never 
been  competitors  for  the  market  in  tnis  country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  know — oh,  I  do;  I  beg  your  par- 
don. Some  two  or  tnree  years  ago,  I  think,  there  were  some  orders 
taken  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  by  some  of  the  Canadian 
mills;  but  the  particulars  of  them  I  could  not  give  you.  But  there 
was  the  competition,  I  know,  talked  of.  I  have  talked  with  men 
about  it.  That  was  at  a  low  price.  Then  when  the  Sturgeon  Falls 
mill  started  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  Canada,  they  made  some  low  offers 
over  here,  I  understand;  although  personally  I  do  not  know  what  they 
were. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  Jbhat  was  at  the  inauguration  of  their 
plant  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  they  were  seeking  customers  in  order  to  find 
an  outlet  for  their  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  ELa^stings.  I  have  a  letter  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  Mr. 
Bowker,  of  the  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company,  who  was  not  well 
when  I  left,  and  he  wrote  me  a  letter  in  regard  to  their  cost,  etc.  I 
would  be  glad  to  put  it  in,  if  I  might. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  have  specific  information  in  it)  [Mr. 
Hastings  started  to  look  over  the  letter  referred  to.] 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  read  it. 

(Mr.  Hastings  thereupon  read  the  letter  above  referred  to,  which  is 
as  follows:) 

ThB  PnTBBOXE-GATARACT  FaPER  CoMPANT, 

Niagara  FaJU,  N.  F.,  May  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Abthub  0.  Hastinos, 

New  WUlard  EoUl,  WaMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dbah  Sir:  Circumstances  may  not  permit  of  a  representative  of  this  company 
presenting  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news-print  paper.  Therefore  we  are  desir- 
ous of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  paper  manufacturers  certain  facts 
shown  from  records  of  our  companv. 

The  amoimt  of  wages  paid  by  this  company  to  wage-earners  in  the  year  1897  was 
$29,615.91,  and  in  the  year  1907  $48,694.15,  both  exclusive  of  salaried  employees. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  64  per  cent  paid  in  waees  in  eleven  years  in  operating  the 
same  number  of  machines  in  each  department  of  this  plant.  We  employ  organized 
labor.  From  July  1,  1901,  to  July  7,  1902,  we  paid  double  time  to  all  employees 
who  worked  Saturday  nights.  Beginning  with  July  7  we  were  compelled  to  suspend 
operation  of  our  plant  Saturdays  at  5  p.  m.,  with  no  reduction  in  pay;  thereby  losing 
thirteen  hours'  production  eacn  week — ^from  5  p.  m.  Saturday  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday —  ' 
and  this  plan  was  in  vogue  until  November  26,  1906,  when  our  whole  plant  was  put 
on  the  three-tour  system,  employees  working  tours  of  eight  hours  each  insteaa  of 
twelve,  with  no  reduction  in  pay;  and  from  that  date  all  day  laborers  working  ten 
hours  were  placed  on  a  nine-hour  basis  with  no  reduction  in  pay.  Number  of 
empbyees  increased  from  1897  to  1907  from  60  to  80. 

Prices  of  all  raw  materials  have  advanced  a  very  laige  percentage  in  the  last  ten 
years.  For  instance,  coal  from  $1.75  per  ton  delivered  Niagara  Falls,  to  $2.60 — 48) 
per  cent  increase.  Sulphite  from  $1.75  to  $2.10  and  $2.25.  Woolen  and  cotton  felts 
for  clothing  a  machine,  &  per  cent  advance.  Also  all  castings  and  repairs  to  machinery 
cost  from  30  to  60  per  cent  more  now  than  ten  years  ago.  In  1895  and  1896  this  com- 
pany made  contracts  for  its  supply  of  spruce  pulp  wo<xi  with  the  bark  on  at  $6.10  per 
cord,  of  128  cubic  feet  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  same  grade  of 
wood  is  now  being  quoted  at  $12  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  delivered  f .  o.  b.  cars  here, 
an  increase  of  96i^  per  cent.  We  have  already  made  contracts  for  our  supply  of  wood 
up  to  July  1, 1909,  at  increased  prices  over  last  year,  and  higher  prices  than  we  have 
ever  paid  for  wood  before  in  twenty-five  years. 

The  average  price  received  for  our  product  over  a  period  of  ten  years  has  been  as 
follows:  1898,  $1.93;  1899,  $1.80;  1900,  $2.35;  1901,  $2.25;  1902,  $1.94;  1903,  $2.26; 
1904.  $2.25;  1905,  $2.25;  1906,  $1.94;  1907,  $2.23;  1908,  $2.52).    All  of  these  prices  ate 
per  nundred  pounds,  net  cash,  f.  o.  b.  cars  destination. 
Youn,  very  truly, 

Thk  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Co.» 
N.  J.  BowiCER,  MoTiager, 

Mr.  Rtan.  Which  is  that — ^the  Cataract  Company! 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Is  the  International  mill  on  the  three-tour  system! 

Mr.  Hastikos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rtan.  And  your  mill  also! 

Mr.  Hastinos.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikmak  Are  they  both  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  sir;  we  have  three  news  mills  there.  We 
have  three  mills  manufacturing  news-print  paper  there. 

I  would  ako  like  to  enter  nere  a  letter  from  the  Niagara  B  iver 
Manufacturing  Company,  referring  particularly  to  the  effect  if  the 
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duty  be  remoyedy  as  they  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  give  any  figures  on  the  cost  of  wood  or  cost  of  material  or  price  of 
pulp.  They  haye  only  been  runnine  about  a  year,  and  the}r  want  to 
protest  agamst  the  remoyal  of  the  duty.  If  there  is  no  objectioUi  I 
will  put  that  in. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  make  wood  pulp  for  sale. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  do  they  maket 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  they  make  about  20  tons  a  day,  probably, 
dry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  letter  shortf 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

(JAi.  Hastings  thereupon  read  aloud  the  letter  aboye  referred  tO| 
which  is  as  follows:) 

Niagara  Ritsr  Manupacturino  CoHPAmr, 

Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y,,  May  f ,  1908. 
Mr.  Arthur  0.  HAsnNOfl, 

Treasurer  and  Manager  Cliff  Paper  Company,  Niagara  FaUsy  N  T, 

Dear  Sir:  As  we  undentand  that  you  will  attend  the  investigation  which  is  to  be 
held  by  Congress  this  coming  week  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  we  would  respect- 
fully request  that  you  represent  us  in  the  matter. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  ground  wood  pulp,  and  have  in  the  past  few  years  expended 
a  larRe  amount  of  money  in  the  construction  of  a  plant.  We  give  employment  to  25 
people,  and  our  annual  sales  are  over  $100,000. 

Snould  the  import  duty  be  removed,  as  proposed  by  Congress,  it  means  a  death- 
blow to  our  enteiprise,  coupled  with  a  great  loss  of  capital  now  invested  in  the  plant. 

As  the  present  price  of  paper  and  pulp  only  yield  a  small  margin  of  profit  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  selling  price  no  higher  in  proportion  than  of  other  standard 
commodities,  we  most  strenuously  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  paper 
and  pulp  as  an  uncalled-for  and  unjust  act. 
Youre,  very  truly, 

Niagara  Ritbr  Manufacturxno  Company. 
Per  C.  B.  Hydr,  PresidenL 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  haye  inyested  in 
their  plant  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  make  a  general  estimate,  based  on  their 
capacity? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  they  had  possibly  $50,000  inyested. 
It  is  not  an  expensiye  building.     They  run  oy  electricity. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  recall  when  the  conditions  m  the  market 
haye  been  similar  to  those  that  haye  existed  during  the  past  four 
months,  when  the  orders  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the  capacity  of 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  yes;  along  in  those  low  periods  when  the 
orders  were  not  adequate  for  the  mills  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in 
orders;  but  apparently  there  was  the  tonnage  maoe.  That  was  the 
most  peculiar  situation — that  the  paper  was  taken  at  low  prices  and 
used. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  along  in  1900;  was  it  not?  I  am  not 
much  on  dates;  but  if  you  will  excuse  me^  I  would  Uke  to  refer  to 
something  I  haye  here.  [After  examinmg  papers.]  The  lower 
periods  were  in  1894  and  1899,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  the  manufacturers  at  that  time  did  not  shut 
down  their  milk,  but  continued  to  manufacture? 
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Mr.  Hastinos.  Very  few  of  them  that  I  know  of  closed  down.  We 
did  not.    We  ran  pretty  steadily. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  aid  not  even  curtail  your  time  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  because  we  could  dispose  of  our  product. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  a  loss? 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  a  loss.  It  was  merely  a  question  whether  you 
lost  the  most  by  paying  your  fixed  charges,  or  whether  you  ran  along 
and  took  care  of  your  &Led  charges  and  made  a  small  loss  on  your 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  The  orders  were  present  even  in  the  declining 
market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  To-day  you  claim  that  even  ifprices  were  to  decline 
still  more,  there  nevertheless  would  not  be  sumcient  orders  to  meet 
your  capacity? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  The  market  to-day,  in  my  opinion  as  a 
manufacturer,  is  such  that  I  woidd  not  go  and  contract  to-day  for  my 
product  over  a  term  of  years  at  these  prices,  because  I  believe  they 
will  be  higher,  and  you  are  going  to  have  another  period  of  the  kind  we 
had  before.     This  is  an  unusual  condition  at  present  as  to  the  market. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  aa  unusual  condition-the  present  high 
prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  the  falling  off  in  the  use  of  paper^  whereas 
the  increased  cost  of  production  has  not  fallen  off  a  bit.  It  is  costing 
just  as  much  and  more  every  day  to  manufacture  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  increased  cost  of  production  is  there  now 
over  the  period  from  1901  to  1907? 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  gracious  1    Labor;  wood 

The  Chairman.  Labor  is  reaUy  a  small  percentage  in  the  total  of 
the  cost  of  production,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  wood  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  wood  is  up  temporarily  in  price. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Felts,*"  wires — every  single  thing  that  goes  into  the 
manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  felts  are  higher  now  than  they  were 
five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  by  percentages;  but  from  1899 
to  this  year  it  is  something  Uke  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Something  like  30  per  cent,  is  it  not?  I  gave  it 
here. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  gave  the  figures  from  1899  to  1907. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  right;  five  years  ago — that  was  1903.  I  have 
not  the  price  Ust,  of  course:  but  1  can  tell  by  what  I  have  here.  It 
cost  us  in  1907,  the  twelve  months,  for  felts,  taking  the  two 
machines  together,  0.0430  per  hundred;  and  in  the  last  three  months 
of  1903, 0.0185  per  hundred.  There  is  one  item.  How  much  is  that 
a  ton? 

The  Chairman.  That  certainly  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  Accord- 
ing to  that,  at  one  time  it  cost  less  than  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
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and  the  other  time  over  4  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That  is  not 
due  to  any  increase  in  market  prices.  That  is  due  to  the  way  you 
handle  your  figures. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Of  course  it  might  make  a  difference  if  two  or 
three  felts  were  put  on  new  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I  will  admit 
that.  But  if  you  take  January,  February,  and  March,  1904,  the 
figure  is  .023. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  per  ton  of  output? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  httle  over  2  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  you  said  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  does  not  take  many  items  of  2  cents  a  hun- 
dred, on  a  product  which  is  selling  along  $2 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  everything  coimts,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Everything  counts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  and  the  West,  we  would  like  to  have 
you  prepare  in  the  morning  to  put  your  testimony  in  as  concisely  as 
possible.  It  will  not  be  your  fault  if  we  question  you,  as  we  proba- 
oly  will,  for  information;  but  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  if 
you  are  a  little  better  prepared  to  put  your  testimony  in  concisely 
than  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  preceded  you. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday, 
May  22,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Friday  y  May  22,  1908. 

Committee  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann 
presiding. 

.  The  Chaibman.  I  think  we  have  not  inserted  in  the  record  yet  the 
resolution  under  which  the  committee  was  appointed,  and  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  for  the  committee,  as  well  as  others,  it  might  be  well 
to  put  it  in. 

(Following  is  the  resolution  referred  to:) 

[Hoiue  Resolation  No.  344,  Sixtieth  Coogress,  flrtt  MSflion.] 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  that  the 
cost  of  paper  to  the  users  thereof  is  at  least  sixty  million  dollars  per  annum  greater  at 
the  present  time  than  it  was  two  years  ago;  and 

Wliereaa  it  is  alleged  by  others  that  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, magazine  publishers,  and  printing-house  managers  will  under  the  price  now 
asked  be  sixty-five  million  dollars  greater  for  the  current  year  than  heretofore;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  concerning  the  cost  and  price  of  news- 

Erint  paper  are  erroneous,  inaccurate,  incomplete,  and  valueless  as  a  guide  to  legis- 
ition;  and^ 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
price  of  print  paper  nas  increased  from  thirty-nve  to  fifty  per  centum  during  the  past 
lew  months;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alle^d  and  asserted  that  the  alleged  increased  price  of  paper  is  in  part 
the  result  of  a  combination  and  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  to  control,  regulate,  monopolize,  and  restrain  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  trade  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news  print,  manila,  fiber , 
and  other  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  products;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  other  paper  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  threat- 
ened to  advance  and  have  advanced  the  price  of  print  paper  twenty-two  dollars  per 
ton  during  the  last  few  months;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleeed  that  this  great  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  is  made  possible 
by  the  duty  of  six  dollars  per  ton  on  print  paper,  being  the  same  rate  of  duty  for  the 
last  eighteen  years,  and  in  the  last  three  tariff  laws;  and 

WTiereas  it  is  claimed  and  asserted  that  the  price  of  print  paper  is  in  nowise  affected 
by  the  tariff;  that  the  increase  in  price  of  recent  date  has  not  been  excessive,  and  is 
not  the  result  either  of  tariff  import  duty  or  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  otherwise,  but  is  the  result  wholly  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  raw  mr«t.erials  and  the  increase  in  the  wages  paid  for  labor  and  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labor  per  day;  and 

Whereas  on  May  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  judgment  was  entered  in  the 
circuit  court  for  tne  district  of  Minnesota  dissolving  the  General  Paper  Company  as  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade;  and 

Whereas  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has  occurred  notwithstanding  the  disso- 
lution of  the  said  General  Paper  Company  or  paper  trust,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  though  appealed  to,  reports  that  it  has  obtained  no  evidence  sufficient  to 
justify  the  institution  of  lepral  proceedings,  either  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  alleged 
combination  of  wood  pulp  or  print  paper  manufacturers;  and 

Whereas  it  is  stated  by  the  Attorney-General  of  tie  United  States  that  after  com- 
plaint had  been  filed  with  said  Attorney-General  against  the  so-called  paper  combi- 
nation or  trust  the  complainant  refused  to  furnish  legal  proof  or  give  the  names  of 
witnesses  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts;  and 
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Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  combination  of  print  paper  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  have  purchased  the  output  of  all  the  paper  mills  in  Canada  in  excess 
of  the  home'  consumption,  which  said  purchase,  it  ts  alleged,  is  in  furtherance  of  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  and 

whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  great  production  of  wood  pulp  in  the  United  States 
is  rapidly  depleting  the  forests  of  this  country,  and  that  legislation  ought  to  be  enacted 
which  will  permit  and  encoura^  the  importation  of  woop  pulp  upon  more  favorable 
terms,  so  as  to  conserve  our  national  forests;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  fully  informed 
as  to  all  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  as  to  whether  there  does  exist  or  can  exist,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  existing  power  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the  courts  to 
prevent,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  among  the  manufacturers  or  dealers  or  others 
to  so  increase  the  price,  to  control  the  character  of  the  paper  manufactured,  or  to 
regulate  the  output  of  wood  pulp  or  the  paper  mills,  in  restraint  of  trade  among  the 
several  States  or  with  any  foreign  coimtry,  to  the  end  that  needful  legislation  may  be 
enacted:  Now,  therefore, 

Resolvedy  That  the  Speaker  shall  appoint  a  select  committee  of  six  members  to 
investigate  and  inquire  into  the  said  alleged  facts  and  to  obtain  all  possible  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  same,  and  to  inauire  into  the  elements  and  conditions  involved 
in  die  pr^uction  and  supply  of  wooa  pulp  and  print  paper  in  so  far  as  the  same  are 
or  may  be  affected  by  any  combination  or  conspiracy  to  control,  regulate,  monopolize, 
or  restrain  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  trade  in  the  manufacture,  supply,  distribu- 
tion ,  or  sale  of  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind ,  or  any  of  the  articles  entering  into  the  same, 
or  any  of  the  products  of  paper,  and  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  affected  by  the  import 
duties  upon  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  and  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  affected 
by  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  United  States  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  price  of  wood  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  and 
also  to  incjuire  whether  the  present  prices  of  print  and  other  paper  are  controlled  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  any  comoination  of  persons  or  corporations  engi^ged  in  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  and  if  so  to  inquire  into  the  organiza- 
tion, conduct,  methods,  and  practices  of  such  corporations  or  persons. 

Said  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  autnorized  to  sit  in  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere  during  the  sessions  of  the  House  and  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
and  e^all  have  power  to  subpoena  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to  send  for 
records,  papers,  and  all  other  evidence  that  mav  be  necessary  to  make  the  investigation 
and  inquiry  herein  directed  to  be  made  full  and  complete,  and  that  the  Speaker 
shall  have  authority  to  sign  and  the  Clerk  to  attest  subpoenas  during  the  recess  of  Con- 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CLASENCE  I  McNAIB,  OF  CLOQUET,  XDnT. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  name  and  location? 

Mr.  McNair.  Clarence  I.  McNair,  and  I  am  manager  of  the  North- 
west Paper  Company,  of  Cloquet,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  another  company? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  only  one  that  I  represent. 

In  keeping  with  your  suggestion  of  yesterday  to  present  evidence 
as  concise  as  possible,  I  have  dictated  a  statement  replying  to  what- 
ever accusations  and  conditions  that  my  own  particular  company  or 
myself  have  been  accused  of,  and  with  vour  permission  I  will  read  it, 
understanding  that  I  may  be  questioned^  as  we  go  along  or  afterwards. 
[Reads:] 

Before  proceeding  to  give  figures  for  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee touching  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  news-print  paper  at  the 
mill  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  such  other  tacts  as  may 
be  desired  by  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  certain  matters 
testified  to  by  Mr.  Norris  or  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  his  statement  in  which  my  company  is  expressly  referred 
to,  or  in  which  it  has  a  direct  interest. 

On  page  82  of  the  printed  report  of  the  hearings  had  before  the  com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  threats  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  ad- 
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ranee  prices,  he  quoted  from  a  letter  purported  to  be  written  by  the 
Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum,  to  the  effect  that  the  publisher  of  that  paper 
had  xmderstood  from  the  Northern  Paper  Mill,  Cloquet,  Minn,  (which 
must  refer  to  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  as  that  is  the  only  paper 
mill  at  Clo(]uet),  that  he  could  not  give  a  renewal  of  his  old  contract 
for  some  nine  months  before  the  new  contract  was  made. 

I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any 
application  having  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  Fargo  Forum  for  a 
renewal  of  its  contract  for  print  paper  from  the  Northwest  Paper 
Company.  We  had  been  furnishing  the  paper  used  by  the  Forum, 
but  to  a  St.  Paul  paper  house,  which  had  sold  paper  to  the  Forum 
under  a  contract,  with  which  paper  house  the  Forum  is  now  dealing; 
but  if  such  an  inquiry  was  made  as  is  suggested  by  the  letter  referred 
to,  it  was  undoubtedly  declined  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  our  company  to  refuse  to  make  contracts  so  long  a  period  m  ad- 
vance of  the  time  when  they  should  go  into  effect.  This  policy  is 
based  upon  the  variable  conditions  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  paper. 

Upon  page  91  of  the  printed  record  the  manager  of  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune  is  reported  to  have  written  to  Mr.  Norris  that  he  and 
Mr.  Weiss,  of  the  Duluth  Herald,  had  jointly  endeavored  to  eet 

a  notations  from  mills  without  success,  and  the  letter  refers  to  the 
ata  given  by  Mr.  Weiss,  which  presumably  appears  upon  page  90. 
Both  Mr.  Weiss,  of  the  Herald,  and  Mr.  Bunnell,  of  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  endeavored  to  get  quotations  from  me  a  long  time  in 
advance  of  the  expiration  of  tneir  contracts,  and  I  refused  to  make 
such  quotations  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  already  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fargo  Forum,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatsoever. 

Upon  page  94  appears  what  purports  to  be  an  extract  from  a  lettei 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  as  follows: 

Our  present  contract  is  with  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  they  absolutely 
refused  to  quote  us  any  figures  during  the  summer. 

Contract  with  the  Minneapolis  Journal  which  was  held  by  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company  expired  November  1,  1907.  (It  was  a 
contract  made  by  the  General  Paper  Company  and  assigned  to  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company  upon  the  dissolution  of  me  General 
Paper  Company  in  May,  1906.)  It  was  made  at  a  very  low  price  and 
ran  for  two  years;  the  price  was  $1.92^  per  hundred  poimds  delivered 
at  Minneapolis,  and  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that  con- 
tract the  business  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  asked  me  to 
five  him  prices  for  a  new  contract  from  November  1,  1907.  I 
eclined  to  do  so  (33-inch  roll)  and  later  he  made  a  contract,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  with  the  Watab  Paper  Company  for  the  news- 
print paper  required  by  the  Journal  from  November  1,  1907,  at  a 
price  (as  shown  by  the  printed  record,  pp.  74,  94)  of  $2.45  per  hun- 
dred poimds  from  November  1,1907.  And  that  is  the  £rst  time  I 
have  learned  the  price. 

The  Chaisman.  We  always  learn  something  about  prices  from  the 
record. 

Mr.  McNaib.  This  has  been  a  great  source  of  education  to  us. 

I  will  say  that  I  was  also  offered  at  that  time  $2.40  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal,  which  I  declined.  I  wish  to  state  that  one  reason 
for  that  was  that  outside  of  the  large  amount  of  paper  used  by  the 
Journal,  and  our  very  large  contract  obligations  at  that  time,  there 
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was  the  fact  that  the  Journal  was  running  a  roll  that  did  not  fully 
cover  our  machines,  and  we  were  compelled  to  run  a  side  roll,  and 
should  we  have  taken  the  Minneapolis  Journal  contract  it  would  iiave 
been  run  at  a  loss  in  our  operating  room.     [Reads:] 

Upon  page  124  the  Minneapolis  Journal  is  made  to  testify  concern- 
ing the  interchange  of  information  as  respects  quotations,  etc., 
between  mills  that  the  only  evidence  which  it  had  was  the  fact  that 
the  Northwest  Paper  Company  refused  to  give  any  quotations  in 
the  summer  of  1907. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportimity  to  state  specifically  and  without 

Qualification  that  at  no  time  since  the  dissolution  of  the  General 
*aper  Company  has  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  or  anyone  con- 
nected with  it  made  quotations  at  the  request  of,  with  tne  knowl- 
edge of,  or  in  collusion,  combination,  or  agreement  with  any  other 
paper  manufacturer,  either  to  the  Minneapolis  Journal  or  to  any 
other  patron  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  at  all  times  refrained  from  so  doing,  in  an  endeavor  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  evil,  in  order  to  escape  the  suggestion  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  May,  1906,  issued  in  the  General  Paper  Company's  case  has 
been  disregarded  or  violated. 

Page  100,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  represented  as  informing 
Mr.  N orris,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  imposing  new  terms,  or 
restricting  periods  of  contracts  by  paper  manufacturers  or  selling 
agencies,  '*that  the  mill  absolutely  reruses  to  make  a  contract  for 
two  years." 

The  mill  referred  to  is  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  I  desire 
to  say  that,  for  reasons  already  stated,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  my  company,  no  contracts  extending  over  one  year  are 
made  by  tlie  company,  and  the  refusal  to  make  a  contract  tor  more 
than  one  year  was  due  solely  and  absolutely  to  the  danger  of  losses 
to  the  mill  company  likely  to  result  from  an  unwise  obligation  of  that 
character. 

Beginning  at  page  582  of  the  printed  record,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Bunnell,  publisher  of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  appears.  It  is  a 
fact  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  which  Mr.  Bunnell  had 
with  the  General  raper  Company  the  Northwest  Paper  Company 
be^an  to  furnish  him  paper  at  the  rate  of  $2.38  f.  o.  b.  Duluth;  the 
freight  rate  from  Cloquet  to  Duluth  is  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
making  the  net  price  $2.33  per  hundred  pounds.  Tliis  contract 
was  made  for  one  year  only,  pursuant  to  the  policy  and  for  the  rea- 
sons that  I  have  already  stated.  That  contract  was  made  with  IVfr. 
Bunnell  only  after  he  had  made  careful  inquiries,  as  he  informed  me, 
of  eastern  and  western  mills,  and  the  price  which  I  quoted  to  him 
and  which  he  accepted  he  stated  to  me  was  less  than  any  price  which 
he  could  get  from  other  manufacturers. 

On  page  584  he  intimates  that  there  was  some  form  of  under- 
standing or  agreement  between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and 
the  other  mills  to  which  he  made  applications  for  paper  by  saying: 
'*We  were  advised  by  the  representative  of  each  of  the  mills  that  we 
visited  that  we  had  better  close  our  contract  with  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company." 

I  am  not  m  a  position  to  testify  as  to  what  statements  were  made 
by  representatives  of  other  mills,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  if  any 
such  statements  were  made  it  was  because  Mr.  Bunnell  represented 
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to  them  that  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  would  furnish  paper 
at  a  lower  price  than  they  quoted  to  him;  because  there  has  never 
been,  and  is  not  now,  any  understanding,  a£:reement,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  by  virtue  or  in  pursuance  of  wnich  the  paper  supply  of 
either  of  the  Duluth  papers  was  to  be  furnished  by  tne  Nortnwest 
Paper  Company,  and  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  has  not  had, 
ana  has  not  now,  any  imderstanding  or  agreement,  of  any  nature 
whatsoever,  whereby  the  supply  of  any  newspaper  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  any  particular  paper  company,  or  so  that  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company  is  not  absolutely  free  to  make  and  contract  with 
anv  such  newspaper,  provided  its  prices  are  satisfactory  to  the  pub- 
lisner  of  such  paper. 

Upon  page  585  Mr.  Bunnell  also  states  as  a  fact  within  his  own 
knowledge  that  the  paper  mill  companies  do  not  pay  any  more  for 
pulp  wood  now  than  they  did  when  paper  was  selling  at  a  low  rate; 
in  tact,  they  are  not  paying  as  much  for  pulp  wood  now  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  they  did  a  year  ago.^ 

I  will  content  myself  at  this  time  with  a  simple  denial  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement,  as  I  propose  later  to  give  in  detail  the 
prices  paid  by  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  for  pulp  wood  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Bunnell  states — it  occurs  to  me  now — that 
the  spruce  is  taken  off  of  lands  after  the  pine  has  been  cut;  that  the 
paper  mills  then  foDow  and  cut  the  spruce  that  is  left.  Mr.  Bunnell 
is  not  a  woodsman,  I  take  it.  Spruce  grows  not  generally  with  pine — 
a  volume  of  it — but  it  prows  in  swamps,  or  there  is  an  upland  spruce 
fringed  about  swamps,  but  it  is  not  a  tree  that  grows  to  any  extent 
intermingled  with  pine.  I  think  Mr.  Bunnell  would  be  glad  to  correct 
that  statement  if  he  were  at  all  familiar  with  logging  operations. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  he  mean  by  that  testimonv  that  the  pine  was 
taken  off,  and  the  lands  were  left  more  or  less  naked  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  that  now  the  spruce  is  being  taken  off  for  pulp-wood  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  be  the  fact.  They  do  not 
grow  intermingled . 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  what  is  the  fact  as  to  the  cutting  down  of 
spruce  on  these  lands;  what  is  the  condition  of  the  lands? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  spruce  in  Minnesota,  as  a  rule,  is  found  on 
swampy  land,  or  fringmg,  as  I  might  say,  around  tamarack  swamps. 
As  a  rule,  spruce  does  not  grow  in  the  West  as  it  does  in  Maine,  in  one 
large  body,  but  differently. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  remember  Mr.  Bunnell's  testimony^  he  claimed 
that  the  Cloquet  mill  obtained  its  pulp  wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  its  mills,  and  that  the  forests  were  owned  by  the  Weyerhauser 
interests.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  have  been  getting  wood  from  nearby 
territory? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  from  territory  within  a  distance  from  10  to 
50  miles  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Upon  those  contracts  had  the  pine  at  any  time 
been  taken  off  and  trie  spruce  left  remaining? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  very  exceptional  cases  that  might  be  true,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  the  spruce  in  Minnesota  does  not  grow  on  what  might 
be  strictly  called  the  pine  area.  The  spruce  grows^  as  I  have  stated, 
in  the  swamp  or  around  tamarack  swamps. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Is  this  spruce  that  you  are  cutting  the  firsts  second, 
or  third  ^owthl 

Mr.  McNair.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  I  would  assume  that  it  is 
firstngrowth  spruce,  because  there  has  never  been  any  logging  of 
spruce  there  before.  Of  course,  the  country  was  burned  over  years 
before,  and  it  has  regrown. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  was  not  Mr.  Bunnell  substantially  correct  in 
his  statement  that  you  are  taking  spruce  from  lands  heretofore 
cleared? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  would  have  to  controvert  that,  Mr.  Stafford,  because 
it  is  land  that  has  not  been  logged  as  a  rule.  You  understand  that 
there  are  exceptions  sometimes  where  spruce  wiU  grow  where  the  pine 
has  been. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  upon  5,000  or  10,000  acre  tracts  there  would  be 
some  portions  where  there  might  be  spruce,  where  the  pine  had  been 
removed  and  the  spruce  left. 

Mr.  McNair.  The  statement  as  I  read  it,  and  as  I  understood  it, 
was  that  in  logging  first  the  lumber  was  taken  from  the  land — I  may 
have  interpreted  his  statement  wron^,  but  as  I  understood  it  it  was 
that  in  logging  the  lumberman  and  logger  went  over  the  land,  cut 
off  the  pine,  and  left  the  spruce  as  worthless;  then  afterwards  the 

1)aper-inill  men  came  along  and  took  what  was  considered  the  worth- 
ess  spruce.  That  statement,  if  I  read  it  right,  is  not  correct;  it  is 
absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Sois.  He  might  log  on  the  highlands  and  leave  the  swamps 
alone. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Perhaps  it  is  imnecessary  to  refute  the  matter,  but 
I  wanted  to  put  the  committee  right  as  to  how  the  log^ng  in  that 
country  is  done^  and  te  get  it  as  clear  as  possible.  I  wish  I  might 
show  tne  committee  through  the  Minnesota  woods,  and  they  would 
then  see  my  point  much  more  clearly  than  I  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whether  the  land  had  be.en  bereft  of  pine  and  the 
spruce  left  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  better  demand  for  spruce 
for  pulp  purposes  than  there  was  ten  years  agot 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  demand  has  caused  the  price  to  raise  in 
commercial  value  t 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  imderstanding  of  this, 
then,  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  visit  those 
timber  lands  t 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  ask  the 
committee  to  visit  those  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  committee  is  not  dependent  upon  any- 
bodv  asking  them. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  hope  you  will  come;  may  I  say  that? 

The  Chairman.  But  whether  the  information  is  necessary  for  us  or 
not  is  what  we  would  consider.  The  pine  and  spruce  up  tnere  have 
not  been  of  equal  value  at  all,  have  they? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  have  not  been  for  many  years;  they  are  not 
at  present. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  land  up  there  where  they 
did  cut  off  pine  and  did  not  consider  the  spruce  as  worth  cutting  at 
that  timef 
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Mr.  McNaib.  Years  ago;  that  is  true. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  they  are  going  over  and  picking  up  every- 
thing? 

Mr.  MgNaib.  Picking  up  pine;  they  are  cutting  pine  a  second 
time,  the  entire  forest  productr— of  course  that  is  true  on  ties  and 
cedar  poles. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  McNaib  (reads) : 

On  page  586  Mr.  Bunnell  reiterated  his  statement  that  he  was 
never  able  to  buy  paper  from  any  firm  excepting  the  Northwest  Paper 
Company  and  that  about  a  week  before  he  signed  his  last  contract 
I  came  to  his  office,  accompanied  by  the  manager  of  the  Itasca  Paper 
Company,  located  at  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  and  said  to  him  that  Mr. 
Bossard  and  I  had  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  divide  the 
business  of  Duluth  between  us. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  that  statement  are  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company's  mill  was 
already  contracted  that  I  did  not  desire  to  assume  the  obligation  of 
supplying  the  Duluth  Herald  and  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  with  the 
amounts  required  by  them  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Bossard  that,  if  agreeable  to  him,  I  would  go  to  the  Duluth  pub- 
Ushers  and  offer  to  take  their  contracts  jointly,  so  that  in  case  of  a 
breakdown  in  either  of  our  mills  or  of  adverse  conditions  in  water  or 
timber  supply  the  newspapers  would  be  certain  of  receiving  their 
paper  promptly  and  in  the  quantity  specified  in  their  contract.  This 
was  stated  W  me  to  Mr.  Bunnell  at  the  time  Mr.  Bossard  and  I 
visited  his  office,  as  the  reason  for  my  suggestion  that  the  two  mills 
unite  in  taking  his  contracts  and  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
plan,  but  Mr.  Bossard  finally  declined  to  enter  into  the  contract  and 
the  Northwest  Paper  Company  took  it  alone.  No  other  reason  for 
the  suggestion  existed  other  than  I  have  stated,  namely,  to  protect 
the  Duluth  newspapers  in  their  prompt  and  regular  supply  of  news- 
print paper. 

I  had  oeen  furnishing  Mr.  Bunnell  since  our  mill  had  been  in  oper- 
ation, and  I  was  anxious  that  nothing  should  occur  during  the  term 
of  this  contract  that  would  deprive  him  of  an  adequate  supply. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  Duluth  Herald,  published  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Weiss,  to  whom  the  same  proposition  was  made  and  who 
gladly  acquiesced  in  it.        ^ 

Upon  page  215  of  the  printed  record,  in  a  communication  (copied 
into  the  record)  from  Mr.  Ridder,  addressed  to  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  Attorney-General,  appears  the  statement  that — 

After  the  difleolution  by  the  Federal  court  at  the  instance  of  your  Department,  and 
after  service  upon  them  of  order  of  prohibition  of  further  participation  in  combinations, 

the  24  mills  which  formerly  constituted  the  General  Paper  Company 
''have  employed  a  conmion  traffic  manager  to  regulate  shipment 
for  all  of  them." 

If  by  the  expression  "to  regulate  shipments  for  all  of  them"  Mr. 
Ridder  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  mills  referred  to 
had  not  obeyed  the  injunction  or  h^d  employed  a  manager  who 
should  in  any  way  dictate  or  in  any  manner  control  the  output  of  the 
respective  nulls  or  the  directions  m  which  it  should  be  disposed  of, 
I  hereby  enter  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  truth  of  such  imputation. 
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Since  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company  the  mills  con- 
stituting it  have  not,  as  far  as  my  personal  knpwled^e  or  information 
goes,  acted  in  concert  in  any  respect  affecting  the  making  of  contracts, 
the  Dublishers  to  whom  tney  should  sell,  the  prices  at  which  their 
prodxict  should  be  sold,  or  in  any  other  respect,  save  and  except  with 
reference  to  winding  up,  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  loss 
to  the  constituent  companies  as  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  General 
Paper  Company.  And  in  that  connection  I  might  refer  to  a  further 
statement  from  the  Duluth  Evening  Herald  (quoted  upon  p.  107  of 
the  record)  to  the  effect  that  ''the  manager  of  the  Cloquet  mill, 
accompanied  very  frequently  by  the  manager  of  the  Itasca  mill, 
which  is  on  the  upper^  Mississippi,  and  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company,  of  Cloquet,  have  been  on  the  move  con- 
stantly the  past  six  montns  attending  meetings  at  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  different  points  throughout  the  United  States." 

There  could  be  but  one  purpose  in  a  statement  of  that  sort,  namely, 
to  insinuate  that  the  Nortnwest  Paper  Company  and  the  Itasca  Paper 
Company  were  acting  in  combination  or  collusion  or  under  some  form 
of  agreement  between  themselves  and  with  other  paper  companies, 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  dissolving  tne  General  Paper 
Company,  and  this  assertion  I  desire  to  deny  as  directly,  expUcitly, 
and  forcibly  as  a  denial  can  be  made. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  on  many  occasions  during  the  past  year, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Bossard  and  without  his  society,  i  have  attended 
numerous  meetings  at  different  points,  principally  m  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago,  of  the  western  paper  manufacturers;  but  each  and  every  of 
such  meetings  was  in  connection  with  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the 
General  Paper  Company  and  with  adjusting  its  outstanding  contracts, 
upon  which  the  individual  mills  composing  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany had  an  individual  liability,  either  as  guarantors  or  as  coobligors, 
with  the  General  Paper  Company. 

The  committee  will  understand  that  when  it  ceased  to  do  business 
the  General  Paper  Company  had  on  hand  a  large  number  of  contracts 
for  supplying  news-print  paper  during  periods  extending  up  to  August, 
1910.  with  the  individual  obligation  of  the  various  mills  upon  these 
contracts  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  their  own  protection,  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  the  publishers  holding  the  contracts,  that  some 
adjustment  should  be  made  by  which  the  obligations  of  these  contracts 
could  be  fulfilled  without  loss  and  annoyance  to  both  parties. 

On  page  257  of  the  printed  record  a  teleffram,  quoted  from  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  offerea  as  evidence,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  ''although  since  the  decision  against  the  trust  the 
mills  have  been  operating  independently,  it  is  known  that  some  sort 
of  plan  or  agreement  between  them  has  been  reached." 

In  connection  with  that  an  extract  was  read  into  the  .record  by  Mr. 
Norris,  page  257,  from  the  Wood  Pulp  News,  purporting  to  be  a  state- 
ment bv  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  that  a  traffic  bureau  had  been  established, 
with  Mr.  Hurlbut  at  the  head,  for  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company's 
mills  and  the  mills  of  anv  other  company  that  cared  to  make  use  of 
the  bureau's  services,  which  would  consist  of  all  the  routeing  and 
shipping  of  product  of  the  mills  represented  in  the  bureau,  but  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sales  and  prices,  whicn  would  be 
made  and  established  as  heretofore. 
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I  have  already  refuted  the  char|?e  of  an  agreement  among  the  mills, 
and  need  only  add  that  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  has  not  haa 
at  any  time,  and  has  not  now,  any  connection  with  this  so-called 
traffic  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Hurlbut  represent  you  in  any  way 
whatever? 

Mr.  McNaik.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  obtain  any  information  from  him! 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sut;  we  have  no  connection  with  any  traffic 
bureau  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  give  you  any  routes  for  the  sending 
of  freight? 

Mr.  McNaib.  He  never  has,  nor  have  I  ever  asked  him  for  any 
such  information. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contributed  in  any  way  toward  any 
compensation  for  him  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  meeting  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  where  the  question  of  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hurlbut 
was  considered? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  at  a  meeting  following  some  discussion  of  these 
Scripps  matters.  It  was  said  that  a  traffic  bureau  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  establish  for  the  western  mills,  but  I  did  not  consider  that  our 
mill  needed  any  such  services  and  did  not  remain  at  the  meeting  at  all ; 
so  I  think  I  can  conclusively  bay  I  was  not  at  the  meeting.  I  did  not 
think,  located  as  we  were  m  Mnnesota,  that  we  needed  the  services 
of  a  traffic  bureau  in  any  sense. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  and  where  was  that  meeting  held? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  was  one  of  the  Scripps  meetings,  Mr.  Stafford,  and 
I  am  not  positive,  but  I  would  say  in  Chicago — one  of  the  meetings  at 
which  we  were  trying  to  adjust  these  Scripps  matters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  About  what  time  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  I  should  say — this  is  pure  conjecture — but 
something  over  a  year  ago.  The  matter  was  one  of  very  little  interest 
to  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the  employment 
of  a  traffic  manager  for  any  of  the  western  paper  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  Scripps  meetings. 
How  many  Scripps  meetings  were  there? 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Mann,  there  were  at  least  a  half  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  for? 

Mr.  McNair.  As  I  have  endeavored  to  state  here,  for  the  settle- 
ment between  the  mills  of  the  obligations  assumed,  not  only  by  the 
General  Paper  Company,  but  jointly  by  the  mills — the  individual 
mills.   ^ 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "Scripps  meetings,"  do  you  refer 
to  Scripps-McRae? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  that  was  onlv  a  term  I  used. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  call  them  Scripps  meetings? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  were  meetings  in  settlement  of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  obligations,  solely  for  that  purpose.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
in  fact  at  sAl  of  these  meetings  attorneys  were  present  representing 
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the  mills.  A  l&rge  number  of  meetings  were  held  with  the  Scrippe- 
McRae  people.  We  were  endeavoring  to  effect  a  proper  and  legal 
settlement  of  those  differences. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  General  Paper  Company  have  a  large 
contract  with  the  Scripps-McRae  people! 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  contract! 

Mr.  McNair.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  it  supplies  something  over  30  newspapers, 
and  the  tonnage  runs  well  along  toward  85  to  100  tons  a  day,  I 
should  think. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  I  don't  remember  the  date  the  contract  was 
originally  entered  into,  but  it  was  in  1905,  the  commencement  of 
the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  after  the  suit  had  been  commenced  in 
the  United  States  court  in  December,  1904? 

Mr.  McNAm.  Prior  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  must  have  been  prior  to  1905. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  guess  it  was,  then;  I  am  mixed  on  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  paper  fixed  in  that 
contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  original  contract  was  $1.90. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered,  or  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  Delivered  price.  I  want  to  state,  to  make  my 
answer  clear  in  regard  to  aelivery,  that  there  were  certain  freight 
charges  added,  but  the  question  is  answered  by  saying  that  $1.90 
was  the  delivered  price.  There  were  one  or  two  papers  on  the 
coast  in  which  a  portion  of  the  freight  was  absorbed. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that  arranged  between  the  paper  manu- 
facturers, as  to  the  price  and  delivery?  Did  you  all  get  the  same 
rate  for  paper  delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  we  attempted  to  fill  the  contracts  individu- 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  under  the  original  contract. 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  no,  sir;  for  instance,  my  mill  was  assigned  the 
papers  nearest  us.  We  had  the  St.  Paul  end  of  the  business,  a  part 
of  Minneapolis,  and  some  of  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  for  paper — $1.90  deUvered? 

Mr.  McNair.  $1.90  deUvered. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  paper  that  it  was  sent  to? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  other  paper  manufacturers  receive  the 
same  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  whole  contract  was  for  the  same  price  with  the 
exception  of  the  coast  papers. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  did  the  other  paper  manufac- 
turers receive  the  same  price  in  each  case  where  they  delivered  news 
paper  outside  of  the  coast  papers? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  same  delivery  price,  yes ;  the  contract  covered  all. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  what  the  freight  charges  might 
happen  to  be? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes, 
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The  Chaibman.  The  contract  might  have  been  a  little  more  f avor^ 
able  to  one  company  than  another) 

Mr.  McNaib.  That  is  true. 

The  Chaibmak.  Now,  as  to  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  by  the  decree,  how  was  that  arranged  between  the  different 
manufacturers  and  the  parties  to  the  General  Paper  Company?  You 
had  these  meetings;  how  did  you  arrange  it? 

Mr.  McNaib.  That  has  been  one  of  the  very  serious  difficulties 
that  we  have  had  among  the  mills.  We  had  this  obhgation,  and  some 
of  us  had  practically  become  coobligors  with  the  other  mills  to  see 
that  the  contract  was  carried  out;  but  I  think  I  will  make  that  a 
little  clearer  if  you  will  let  me  continue  on  with  my  statement  a  page 
or  two. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well,  I  think  probably  you  had  better  read 
your  statement. 

Mr.  McNaib  (reads) : 

Upon  page  215,  and  upon  pages  258  et  seq.  of  the  printed 
record,  reference  is  made  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bidder,  heretofore  men- 
tioned, to  the  appearance  in  the  western  field  of  John  J.  Hanrahan, 
who  is  reported  as  traveling  from  mill  to  mill  with  a  force  of  9  men; 
upon  page  258,  a  clipping  &om  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Norris,  aescribing  at  some  length  the  methods  and  pur- 
poses or  Hanrahan's  visit  and  ms  endeavor  to  form  a  combination  of 
the  western  paper  manufacturers. 

Touching  this  matter,  I  can  inform  the  committee  from  observa- 
tion and  personal  knowledge  that  Mr.  Hanrahan  ''appeared  in  the 
western  field,"  not*  as  a  representative  of  the  western  paper  manufac- 
turers, but  as  a  representative  of  Dean  &  Shibley,  a  firm  of  brokers 
in  New  York  City,  with  a  view  to  thepurchase  of  certain  paper-mill 
plants  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  As  far  as  the  North- 
west Paper  Company  is  concerned,  a  proposition  was  made  to  pur- 
chase its  plant,  out  upon  terms  which  were  not  satisfactory  to  the 
directors  of  our  company,  and  the  proposition  was  declined. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Sometime  during  last  year.     [Reads:] 

No  one  connected  with  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hanrahan  in  the  West, 
but  when  he  appeared  we  listened  to  his  })roposition  with  the  same 
courtesy,  and  gave  it  the  same  consideration,  that  any  other  legiti- 
mate business  proposition  would  receive  at  our  hands,  and  after  such 
consideration  we  refused  to  accept  it. 

Any  suggestion  that  Mr.  Hanrahan  was  an  agent  or  promoter 
emplojed  oy  the  western  paper  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of 
orgamzing  or  establishing  a  combination,  or  formulating  a  plan  of 
any  character  under  whioi  they  could  work  in  common  in  any  direc- 
tion or  toward  any  end,  is  false  and  misleading;  and  certainly,  as 
respects  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  without  a  particle  of  foun- 
dation in  fact,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  is  equally  false  as 
respects  the  other  western  mills. 

^  ITpon  page  268  of  the  printed  record  Mr.  Norris  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  ''that  the  mills  which  formerly 
comprised  the  General  Paper  Company  and  which  had  contrac^8 
extending  after  the  date  oi  dissolution  have  since  acted  in  concei't 
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in  renewing  contracts."    Called  upon  to  specify  as  to  how  they  have 
acted  in  concert,  Mr.  Norris  stated: 

In  that  they  have  negotiated  join.ly  for  contracts  with  the  Scripps-McRae  League 
for  paper  and  supplies,  wherein  a  number  of  mills  have  individually  contracted  for 
the  paper  supply  of  individual  papers,  but  in  making  the  negotiations  have  acted 
jointly  and  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  of  the  United  States  court. 

I  have  alreadv  alluded  to  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  western  mins  with  reference  to  contracts  made  oy  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  in  force  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution. 

The  contracts  of  the  Scripps-McRae  League  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Norris  were  among  the  number.  Those  contracts  were  made  in  Au- 
gust, 1905,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  were  made  by  the  General 
Paper  Company  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $1.90  per  hundred 
pounds,  delivered,  for  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  contract, 
with  a  provision  for  a  readjustment  of  price  dunng  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years. 

It  was  contemplated  by  the  parties  that  the  contract  with  each  of 
the  papers  constituting  the  league  (of  which  there  were  more  than  30) 
should  be  executed  by  the  General  Paper  Company  and  one  or  more 
of  the  mill  companies,  and  that  each  other  mill  company  should  guar- 
antee their  performance  to  the  holders  of  each  of  the  contracts.  In- 
cidentally it  occurred  that  some  of  the  contracts  did  not  obtain  the 
signatures  as  guarantors  of  all  the  print-paper  manufacturers.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company  the  various  mills 
which  were  supplying  paper  to  the  different  newspapers  continued 
so  to  do,  with  some  ummportant  exceptions:  but  when  the  time  ar- 
rived for  the  readjustment  of  prices  for  the  last  half  of  the  contract 
period,  it  was  desired,  not  only  by  the  paper  manufacturers  inter- 
ested in  common  in  the  contracts,  but  by  the  Scripps-McRae  people 
as  well,  to  have  the  new  contracts,  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half 
(which  will  expire  in  August^  1910),  executed  so  that  the  complicated 
relations  between  the  publishers  and  the  paper  manufacturers  and 
the  General  Paper  Company  might  be  severed  and  each  individ- 
ual company  might  take  over  individual  contracts  for  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  for  which  it  was  responsible.  These  individual 
contracts,  which  were  made  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  of  the 
contract  period  with  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  are  the  contracts 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Norris  (testimony,  p.  268)  and  instead  of  being 
in  violation  of  the  decree  of  the  Federw  court  they  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  carrying  out  the  decree  and  severing,  at  the  earUest  moment 
and  as  completely  as  possible,  the  joint  relationship  which  had  ex- 
isted between  the  mill  companies  forming  the  General  Paper  Company 
with  reference  to  these  contracts,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 

In  connection  with  this  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Norris's  testimony  on 
page  788,  where  he  frankly  and  modestly  confesses  that  the  simple 
announcement  of  his  name  as  a  possible  arbitrator,  in  behalf  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  League,  was  a  factor  in  bringing  about  an  amicable 
adjustment — ^presumably  by  force  of  intimidation. 

The  facts  are  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Norris  was  conveyed  to  us 
in  July,  1907,  and  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  contracts  was 
not  effected  until  in  January,  1908.  Moreover,  the  paper  makers 
preferred,  and,  in  fact,  had  resolved  to  resort  to  litigation  rather  than 
to  permit  the  matters  in  controversy  between  them  and  the  Scripps- 
McKae  people  to  be  submitted  to  any  board  of  arbitrators  of  wmch 
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Mr.  Norris  was  a  member^  for  the  reason  that  the  ori^al  agreement 
between  the  parties  provided  for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators,  in 
case  of  dispute  as  to  price,  who  should  be  disinterested  and  impartial, 
and  it  had  long  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Mr.  Norris 
coiild  not  be  either  disinterested  or  impartial  in  such  a  controversy. 

Mr.  MgNair.  And  right  here  I  wish  to  say  that  I  noticed  in  the 
testimony  a  letter  referred  to  and  known  as  the  "Thornton"  letter, 
which  the  committee  has  asked  for,  and  I  would  say  that  it  would  be 
very  satisfactory  to  the  western  men  if  that  letter  could  be  placed  in 
evidence. 

The  Chairman.  What  letter  is  that? 

Mr.  McNaib.  It  is  referred  to  along  about  page  788.  I  think 
someone  asked  for  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  The  Scripps-McRae  League  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes.  In  looking  over  the  testimony  during  what 
time  I  have  had,  I  think  you  asked  for  it,  and  Mr.  Norris  was  to  pro- 
duce it.     If  it  has  been  produced,  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  produced. 

Mr.  McNair.  We  wanted  to  make  as  clear  a  statement  covering 
all  of  that  matter  as  possible,  and  we  would  like  it  if  that  letter  was 
in  evidence. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  recall  the  committee  having  asked  }Jk. 
Norris,  or  anyone  else,  to  produce  that  Thornton  letter. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  read  the  testimony  rather  hurriedly,  but  that  was 
my  impression,  that  it  was  referred  to,  and  that  there  was  a  request 
made  for  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Oh,  yes;  I  see;  on  page  789.  The  chairman  says, 
"Send  it  to  us  if  it  can  be  found,"  and  Mr.  Norris  replies,  "Yes." 

The  Chairman.  We  tried  to  ask  for  everything  that  was  suggested, 
but  it  mi^ht  not  have  been  furnished. 

Mr.  McNair  (reads) : 

There  has  been  no  joint  action  between  the  constituent  members 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  for  the  making  of  any  contract,  the 
fixing  of  any  prices,  or  the  allotment  of  any  publishers  to  be  supplied 
by  any  one  or  more  of  the  western  paper  mills. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know  that  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company  has  been  supplying  paper  to  34  different  publishers 
and  of  that  number  only  3,  namely,  the  Duluth  Herald,  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  and  the  Fargo  Forum,  are  included  in  the  list  of 
publishers  who  have  written  to  Mr.  Norris  and  whose  letters,  intro- 
duced by  him  in  evidence,  have  voiced  any  objections,  suggested 
any  criticisms,  or  advanced  any  innuendoes.  (Pp.  82,  83,  90,  91,  96, 
98,  99,  100,  107.) 

I  may  also  say,  subject  to  specific  inquiry  by  the  committee,  if 
desired,  tiiat  at  no  time  during  the  last  two  years  or  before  have  I 
threatened  or  suggested  to  any  of  my  customers,  or  to  any  inquirers 
for  paper,  that  the  prices  in  the  future  woxild  be  advanced  to  $60 
per  ton,  or  to  any  other  specified  sum,  or  in  any  sum  whatever;  and 
that  I  have  not  at  this  time,  nor  have  I  ever  had,  any  expectation, 
or  given  any  intimation,  of  advancing  prices  arbitrarily,  or  of  demand- 
ing for  paper  any  sum  not  based  wholly  on  trade  conditions,  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  and  a  fair  return  upon  our  investment. 

I  have  never  made  any  prices  in  conjunction  with  or  by  virtue  of 
any  agreement,  compact,  or  understanding,  expressed  or  implied. 
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between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and  any  other  manufacturer 
of  paper  in  the  United  States;  but,  on  the  contrary,  contracts  which 
I  have  made  have  been  taken  by  me  in  competition  with  the  other 
western  manufacturers  of  news-print  paper,  and  only  because  the 
prices  demanded  by  me  have  been  lo^er  than  the  rates  offered  by 
my  competitors,  quaUty  of  paper,  conditions  of  supply,  and  freight 
rate  considered. 

The  sales  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  have  been  made  exclu- 
sively by  me  and  no  contracts  have  been  taken  that  I  have  not  nego- 
tiated and  signed  personallv,  so  that  the  statements  which  I  have 
made  and  shall  maKe  are  wholly  within  my  personal  knowledge  and 
the  negotiations  have  been  under  my  personal  control  exclusively. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  the  paper  market^  in  the  West,  I  would 
advise  the  committee  that  during  the  past  six  months  the  demand 
for  news  print  has  fallen  off  to  a  marked  degree,  and  I  will  say  further 
that  during  that  time  I  have  left  a  standing  direction  with  one  of  the 
jobbing  houses  in  Chicago  to  solicit  for  the  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany all  possible  orders  for  news  print  at  the  prevailing  market 
Erice,  whatever  that  price  maj  be,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not 
een  able  to  obtain  appUcations  for  news  print  sufficient  to  permit 
me  to  run  my  machines  to  capacity  for  the  past  three  months. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  witn  figures  if  you  desire. 
We  were  a  little  bit  mixed  as  to  just  what  the  committee  desired.  On 
leaving  home  I  worked  out  a  percentage  basis  showing  the  varying 
costs,  and  I  brought  other  data  with  me,  and  have  been  wondering 
whetner  I  had  better  convert  my  percentages  back  to  dollars  ana 
cents,  as  I  anticipated  that  percentages  would  answer  all  require- 
ments needed;  so  that,  if  you  desire,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  any 
information  that  I  have  with  me  in  regard  to  costs,  either  in  per  cent 
or  dollars  and  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  all  the  information  you  have. 

Mr.  MgNair.  I  have  made  this  recapitulation,  which  I  will  begin 
with  first,  and  perhaps  work  back  from  that.  I  nave  taken  the  year 
1902  as  my  base  year.  Prior  to  that  time — we  commenced  operating 
in  1889,  but  we  were  not  fully  constructed.  In  1901  and  a  portion 
of  1902  we  had  extremely  low  water  in  our  part  of  the  world,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  use  Canada  pulp.  We  had  a  very  unfortunate 
experience  with  it;  it  cost  us  $4  or  $5  a  ton  more  to  make  the  paper 
during  that  time,  causing  the  price  to  be  higher,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  as  a  basis  of  comparison  in  working  out  tnese  figures  to  ^o  back 
to  that  time,  so  I  considered  that  we  were  a  going  company  m  1902. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  in  1902  I  place  at  the  arbitrary  figure  of 
100  per  cent,  or  $100;  and  I  also  place  what  we  sold  in  1902  at  100 

Eer  cent,  or  $100.  Of  course  we  are  simply  giving  our  business  away, 
ut  that  100  per  cent  in  1902  represented  $1.54  per  hundred  poimos 
as  the  cost  of  making  paper  in  tnat  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  that  include? 

Mr.  McNaib.  That  includes  everything,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
exception  of  interest  charges  and  charge  for  depreciation.  I  have 
not  mcluded  that  item.  I  should  have  made  that  statement.  If 
you  would  like,  I  will  read  just  what  I  have  built  these  up  with,  so 
that  you  wiU  know  everything  that  is  included  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give  the  recapitulation 
first. 
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Mr.  MgNaib.  I  didn't  know  but  that  you  would  want  that  right 
along  with  it. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  show  afterwards  what  it  includes,  very 
well. 

Mr.  MoNaek.  In  1903  our  100  per  cent  cost  of  manufacture  had 
increased  to  103  per  cent — that  is,  we  were  spending  for  manufactiure 
$100  in  1902  and  in  1903  we  were  spending  $103 — or,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  my  paper  cost  me  1 .68.7 ;  my  selling  price  had  gone  from  1  to 
1.05.18,  or,  in  dollars  and  cents,  $2.03  even. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  millt 

Mr.  MoNaib.  F.  o.  b.  mill  in  each  instance. 

In  1904  we  spent  less  money — 97.49  per  cent,  where  we  had  spent 
100  per  cent  in  1902,  or  a  cost  of  manufacture  of  $1,501  per  hundred 
pounds.     Our  sales  in  that  year  had  gone  to  105.18  per  cent,  or  $2.03. 

In  1905  our  percentage  in  cost  of  manufacture  was  98.96  per  cent, 
representing  a  cost  of  manufacture  of  $1,524,  while  our  sales  had  gone 
down  to  93.26  per  cent,  or  $1.80. 

In  1906  our  cost  of  manufacture  had  increased  to  110.39  per  cent, 
or  $1.70.  Our  sales  had  dropped  at  the  mill  to  $1.79,  or  92.75  per 
cent. 

In  1907  our  cost  of  manufacture  was  126.36  per  cent,  representing 
a  cost  of  manufacture  of  $1,945.  The  sales  were  103.67  per  cent,  or 
exactly  2  cents  at  the  mill.  During  this  period  we  had  tried  to  keep 
our  mill  up  to  date.  We  had  increased  our  production  from  100  per 
cent  in  1902  to  102.36  per  cent  in  1903,  107.93  per  cent  in  1904, 
112.72  per  cent  in  1905,  102.29  per  cent  in  1906,  and  120.10  per  cent 
in  1907.    That  is  the  increase  in  production,  daily  average  at  the  mill. 

The  Chaibman.  According  to  the  figures  you  have  given  us,  appar- 
ently your  profit,  figuring  only  the  selling  cost  against  the  producing 
cost,  m  1904  was  53  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  m  1905,  27  cents  a 
hundred  pounds;  in  1906,  9  cents  a  hunored  pounds;  and  in  1907,  5} 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Mr«  Mann,  I  do  not  like  to  make  explanations,  but 
in  order  to  make  an  absolutely  correct  answer  to  that  you  will  have 
to  add  to  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  $1.50  a  ton,  for  this  reason,  that  in 
making  up  these  figures  for  local  matters  connected  with  our  operating 
it  was  necessary,  for  legal  reasons,  to  place  our  water  powers  in  a 
power  company,  and  1  find  that  in  making  these  figures  I  have 
mcluded  the  power  charge  there.  With  that  exception  those  figures 
are  absolutely  correct.  So  please  add  $1.50  for  the  last  three  years, 
which  makes  it  correct. 

The  Chaibmak.  Is  that  a  selling  or  a  producing  price? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  A  producing  price. 
'    The  Chaibman.  Then  you  were  running  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  We  don't  understand  that.  Our  figures  include  that, 
but  as  we  enjoyed  that  $1.50  ourselves 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  not  added,  but  deducted. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  have  these  figures  right  here,  if  you  would  like  them. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wanted  to  know  first  whether  these  were  correct. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Will  you  please  correct  the  last  three  years  of  figures 
to  include  that  charge.  The  last  year  the  actual  profit  was  $2.60  a 
ton  in  1907.  The  year  before  $3.30  a  ton.  The  year  before  that 
$7.02  &  ton.  That  power  chaise  does  not  interfere  prior  to  that. 
Have  I  made  that  statement  clear) 
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The  Chaibmak.  Oh,  I  suppose  we  can  remember  that,  probably, 
and  work  it  out. 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
have  come  a  good  ways. 

The  Chattjman.  When  vou  give  us  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  mill  and  then  me  cost  of  selon^  at  the  mill,  we  natu- 
rally assume  that  the  difference  represents  tne  difference  between 
the  selling  price  and  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  thing  in  my  fimires  that  I 
have  to  explain,  but  I  wanted  to  not  let  it  pass  that  there  is  that 
charge  of  $1.50.  You  asked  me  directly  if  that  is  what  we  made. 
In  the  keeping  of  our  books  that  power  charge  will  remain  as  a  mat- 
ter of  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Sims.  Just  a  matter  of  comparison.  Allow  me  to  ask  Mr. 
Norris  what  was  the  amount  of  pront  over  and  above  the  manufac- 
ture when  the  New  York  Times  oought  their  paper  from  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  and  that  of  the  Chicago 
News  was  $6.50. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  price  paid  at  the  time  was  what?  What  was 
the  price  per  ton  at  tne  time  the  contract  was  made,  including  the 
profit? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Well,  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  whether  it  was  above  or 
below  $1.90,  or  whether  it  was  near  2  cents. 

Mr.  Sims.  Anyway  it  did  not  go  above  2  cents  at  that  time,  includ- 
ing that  profit? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  McNair,  the  highest  profit,  you 
say,  was  not  over  $3  ? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  May  I  understand  your  puestion  definitely? 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  highest  qrofit? 

Mr.  McNaib.  In  the  last  three  years,  or  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Sims.  At  any  time  per  ton. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Ten  dollars  and  fifty-ei^ht  cents,  in  1904. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  McNaib.  In  1905  it  was  $7.02;  in  1906,  $3.30. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  And  in  1907,  $2.60.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  actual; 
the  amount  that  the  power  company  profit  allowed.  Is  that  definite? 
Because  I  do  not  want  to  depart  from  that  until  it  b  fully  understood. 

The  Chatbman.  You  say  that  b  the  total  profit  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  To  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  On  the  production  of  your  mills,  $2.60  a  ton,  with- 
out ajlowing  anything  for  mterest  on  the  bonds  that  you  have 

Mr.  MoNaib.  We  had  none. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  allowing  anything  for  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment or  the  value  of  the  water  power  or  depreciation? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes,  sir.  All  these  figures  are  based  upon  that.  I 
have  that  average  if  it  would  be  of  any  interest. 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  think  you  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  welcomed  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  should  have  been  more  g^ad  to  have  welcomed  the 
New  York  Times  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  not  doing  business  up  there  for  your 
health.  I  should  think  you  would  have  wanted  to  sell  out  to  some- 
body. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  New  York  Times  contract  at  2  cents  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  gives  a  profit  of  $7  and  over  a  ton.  Yours 
at  2  cents  would  give  a  profit  of  what? 

Mr.  NoMaib.  Ours  at  2  cents  would  give  a  profit  of  $2.60. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  other  includes  the  interest  cnarge,  does  it  not,  Mr. 
Norris?    We  want  to  see  which  company  is  getting  the  most. 

Mx,  MoNaib.  I  will  help  you  all  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  McNair. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  would  also  like  to  make  this  additional  statement, 
which  seems  to  follow  right  on  here — that  is,  what  have  been  the 
average  profits  per  ton  cmring  those  six  years.  It  is  S6.50.  And 
foUowmg  that  I  wcMit  to  say  that  as  there  is  about  51  cents,  that  would 
cover  interest  and  whatever  losses  there  may  be  and  difference  in 
charges,  so  that  the  actual  cost  is  practically  $5.99,  as  I  figure  the 
matter  in  detail.  You  brought  up  the  matter  of  interest,  I  think. 
There  are  certain  extraordinary  expenses  that  a  mill  may  have  which 
will  go  against  any  going  company.  We  have  a  profit  of  $6.50  as 
an  average  for  six  years,  but  there  is  an  actual  profit  of  practically  $6. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  steck  does  your  company  have  out- 
standing? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  bonds! 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  on  that  stock? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Oiu*  dividends  have  been  rather  small. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  tell  better  when  we  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Seventy-eight  thousand  dollars  from  the  beginning 
of  the  oi^anization  of  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  dividend  you  have  paid? 

Mr.  McNair.  Six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Per  annum? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest? 

Mr.  McNair.  Five  per  cent.  We  have  paid  no  two  dividends  in  one 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  $300,000  accurately  represent  the  value  of 
your  plant? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Either  more  or  less? 

Mr.  McNair.  More. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  capitalized  at  a  low  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  invested  more  money  in  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  represented,  either  in  stock  or  bonds? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  had  qmte  a  large  amount  of  indebtedness 
to  cany  by  using  borrowed  money  which  we  have  had  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  In  computing  the  cost  of  production  liave  you 
charged  against  that  the  interest  on  the  indebtedness? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  this  is  simply  the  cost  of  production;  and 
further  I  want  to  state  that  eveiy  ugcae  that  I  shall  give  you  in 
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regard  to  cost  of  production  is  not  an  estimate,  or  taken  from  work- 
men's figures,  but  they  are  the  result  of  havm^  gone  through  our 
trial  balance.  We  close  our  books  on  the  first  day  of  every  month 
with  a  complete  inventory.  Manufacturing  is  pretty  close  in  our 
coimtry,  ana  we  have  to  keep  on  top  of  it.  Most  of  these  figures  are 
mine,  and  I  took  no  statements  until  the  bookkeeper  had  run  that 
cost  through  his  trial  balance. 

The  ChaAmMAN.  Proceed. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  noticed  yesterday  that  some  Questions  were  asked 
about  recent  experiences,  and  just  for  your  iniormation  I  will  say 
that  our  profit  in  April  was  $6.59  per  ton;  in  March,  $3.15  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  curtailed  production,  or  are  you  running  full 
timet 

Mr.  MoNaib.  We  ran  in  March  twenty-two  and  a  half  days  and 
m  April  sixteen  days. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures  on  these  two  months  now  that 
you  have  referred  to  them.  What  was  your  production  and  cost  of 
production? 

Mr.  McNaib.  We  made  776  tons  of  paper  in  April  at  a  profit  of 
$6.59  a  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  did  it  cost  a  hundred  pounds,  or  have 
you  figured  that  out? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  haven't  figured  that  out  in  detail;  I  did  not  have 
the  time. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  you  sell  it  fort 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Our  April  sales — ^I  was  going  to  handle  the  sale  end 
of  it  at  one  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well,  you  may  do  so,  but  you  had  referred 
to  some  figures  showing  the  dinerence  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  cost  of  sales  in  April  and  March.    One  month  was  $3  a  tont 

Mr.  MoNaib.  And  the  next  month  $6.59  a  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  seems  to  be  a  very  wide  spread. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  March  was  an  expensive  month  for  operating  with 
us.    We  had  low-water  conditions. 

The  cost  of  manufacture,  materials,  and  operating,  separated,  may 
be  of  some  interest.  In  1902,  materials,  from  our  experience,  cost 
us  100  per  cent.  In  1903,  102.80  per  cent;  1904,  96.27  per  cent; 
1905,  104.25  per  cent;  1906,  121.27  per  cent;  1907,  135.58  per  cent 

By  the  way,  our  fiscal  year  ends  the  last  day  of  March.  For  ir02, 
operating  expenses,  100  per  cent;  1903,  103.57  per  cent;  1904,  99.68 
per  cent;  1906,  90.10  per  cent;  1906,  92.17  per  cent;  1907,  110.76 
per  cent. 

We  have  three  ground-wood  pidp  mills,  and  I  have  two  tables 
worked  out  here.  The  three  combined  give  the  manufacture  of 
ground-wood  pulp  for  1902  as  100  per  cent 

The  Chaibman.  What  mills  ? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  These  are  our  own  mills,  but  we  were  compelled  to 
add  to  our  ground-wood  pulp  grinding  capacity  to  keep  us  supplied. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  allin  one  mill? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  One  is  rignt  at  the  mill,  another  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away,  and  the  other  90  miles  away. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  that  last  one  I 
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Mr.  McNaib.  At  Brainerd,  Minn. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  ground-wood  pulp  in  1902  was  100  per 
cent;  1903,  121.19  per  cent;  1904,  99.03  per  cent;  1905,  102.28  per 
cent;  1906,  117.47  per  cent;  1907,  171.08  per  cent. 

Now,  I  will  g^ve  the  same  increases  in  the  cost  of  what  might  be 
stated  as  a  typical  mill,  the  ground-wood  mill  at  our  paper  mill  in 
which  almost  all  of  the  wood  pulp  is  made  into  paper:  In  1902, 100  per 
cent;  1903,  116.09  per  cent;  1904,  93.11  per  cent;  1906,  98.11  per 
cent;  1906,  127.64  per  cent;  1907,  161.31  per  cent.  Do  you  want 
the  cost  of  ground  wood  in  dollars  and  cents? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  1902.  $10.60  a  ton.     These  are  air  dried. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  based  upon  what  is  called  dry  weight? 

Mr.  MgNair.  It  is  not  the  bone-dry  weight,  but  air-dry  weight; 

1903,  $12.20;  1904,  $9.87;  1905,  $9.39;  1906,  $13.52;  1907,  $17.10. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  based  upon  air-dry  weight.     The 

tariff  provides  for  duty  on  wood  pulp  dry  weight.  Is  that  what  it 
refers  to? 

Mr.  MoNair,  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  imported  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  MgNair.  Since  1902  I  have  not.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is 
air-dry  weight,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  tons  of  wood  does  it  take  to  make  a  ton  of 
pulp? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  am  going  to  follow  that  right  along  in  detailed 
order. 

In  reference  to  the  price,  more  in  detail,  as  to  the  cost  of  making 

Caper  from  mv  own  experience,  I  would  say  that  we  have  divided  our 
usiness  in  the  paper  mill  department  into  five  general  divisions, 
called  material  charges,  operatmg  charges,  finishing  supplies — which 
is  simply  putting  up  the  j>aper — ^repairs  and  maintenance,  and 
expense  charges.  The  material  charges  include  ^ound  wood  pulp, 
su^hite,  which  we  buy,  alum,  clay,  size,  and  color.  Generally 
speaking,  that  amoimts  to  65  per  cent  of  what  goes  into  the  manuf  ac- 
tiu*e  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  that  65  per  cent? 

Mr.  McNair.  What  I  would  term  as  the  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  ton  of  paper.  This  ia  from  my  own  experience. 
This  will  vary  with  the  mills  and  geographical  conditions. 

The  matenal  charges  in  1902,  100  per  cent;  1903,  102.29  per  cent; 

1904,  95.09  per  cent;  1905,  104.04  per  cent;  1906,  123.01  per  cent; 
1907,  137.51  per  cent. 

The  n£xt  item  that  we  make  as  a  division  in  making  paper  will  be 
the  operating  expense,  includia^  belts,  oil,  lights,  labor  salaries,  felts, 
wires,  the  power  rent,  which  is  very  slight.  This  constitutes  26.1 
per  cent,  in  my  experience,  in  making  paper.  Materials  and  operat- 
mg together  constitute  91.1  per  cent.  Operating  charges  1902,  100 
ter  cent — ^Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  getting  tired  of  listenmg  to  figures 
will  go  to  something  else. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  you  will  never  make  me  tired. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Nineteen  hundred  and  three,  101.27  per  cent;  1904, 
88.84  per  cent;  1905,  82.95  per  cent;  1906,  84.42  per  cent;  1907, 
94.11  per  cent — ^you  will  understand  tiiat  that  is  brought  about  by 
increasing  production. 
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Mr.  Sims.  You  adopt  1902  as  normalt 

Idr.  MoNaib.  That  is  the  base;  jes. 

Finishing  supplies,  which  consists  simply  of  wrapping  paper  and 
twine,  and  which  in  the  mills  constitutes,  in  making  paper,  0.024  per 
cent;  1902,  100  per  cent;  1903,  112.77  per  cent;  1904,  119.15  per 
cent;  1905,  108.51  per  cent;  1906,  87.24  per  cent;  1907,  97.87  per 
cent. 

Repairs  and  maintenance — this  item,  includes  the  labor  and  ma- 
terial used  in  keeping  up  our  plant.  Nineteen  hundred  and  two,  100 
per  cent;  1903,  118.87  per  cent;  1904,  166.04  per  cent;  1905,  105.66 
per  cent;  1906, 150.94  per  cent;  1907,  222.64  per  cent.  Maintenance 
and  repair  constitutes  2.7  per  cent. 

Expense  charges  would  be  the  next  item  including  the  team  expense 
about  the  yard,  general  expenses  which  includes  the  hauHn^.  Also, 
whatever  settlement  deductions  may  have  occurred  by  way  of  cartage, 
freight,  discounts,  and  the  ordinary  office  and  traveling  expenses. 
Also  insureance  and  taxes.  Tins  constitutes,  in  our  business,  3.8 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Expense  charges  100  per  cent  in  1902;  1903, 108.33  per  cent;  1904, 
131.25  per  cent;  1905,  143.75  percent;  1906,  104.17  percent;  1907, 
152.09  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  there  be  such  a  difference  between 
1906,  which  was  only  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  and  1907,  which  was 
an  increase  of  52  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Some  rather  extraordinary  expenses.  The  whole 
thing  only  constitutes  3.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  expense.  One  inci- 
dental expense  was  quite  a  rise  in  taxes.  They  are  a  very  small  item 
and  did  not  constitute  a  veiy  large  expense  of  the  cost  of  making 
paper,  but  they  are  all  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  ordinary  expenses  would  be  about  the  same 
from  one  year  to  another.  Of  course  you  have  their  settlement,  and 
that  might  increase  it.  Four  per  cent  advance  over  1902  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  a  normal  advance. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Those  advances  will  occur  from  year  to  year  in  the 
extraordinary  items  of  expense  which  may  creep  mto  the  business. 

Mr.  Sims,  iou  have  not  reached  the  wood  yet? 

Mr.  MoNair.  No  ;  but  I  have  it  right  here.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is 
necessaiy  to  go  through  the  whole  table  again  in  cents  per  nundred 
pounds.    I  have  given  you  that  in  percentages. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  it  m  the  record ;  we  may  want  to 
ask  you  about  it. 

Mr.  MoNair.  The  price  paid  for  wood — in  1902  wood  cost  us, 
Cloguet,  $3.15  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  8  feet  long. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  rough  or  rossed? 

Mr.  McNair.  Rough  wood,  in  8-foot  lengths.  In  1903  it  was 
$3.40  per  cord,  same  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  millt 

Mr.  MoNair.  Delivered  at  Cloquet. 

In  1904,  $3.60;  in  1905,  $4.10;  m  1906,  $5.15,  and  in  1907,  $7.40. 
In  percentages:  1902,  100  per  cent;  1903,  108  percent;  1904,  114  per 
oent;  1905,  130  per  cent;  1906.  164  per  cent;  1907,  235  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  get  some  oi  this  wood  from  Canada? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  get  no  wood  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  had  in  mind  the  pulp. 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  That  was  back  of  the  base  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  cost  of  wood  based  upon  the  wood  pur- 
chased) 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes;  we  buy  all  our  wood.  We  have  bought  in  the 
last  year  of  six  different  contractors. 

Mr.  Sues.  Can  you  state,  without  taking  time  to  make  calcula- 
tion; what  those  prices  were  for  peeled  or  rossed  wood? 

Mr.  MoNair.  1  have  never  had  anv  experience.  It  will  take  me  a 
little  time  to  work  that  out.  I  win  tell  you  why.  The  condition 
in  the  East  and  West  is  a  little  bit  different,  but  I  want  to  speak 
of  this  labor  cost.^  I  have  approached  this  labor  tjuestion  pernaps 
not  as  the  committee  desires  it,  but  on  a  line  of  my  own.  Tms 
is  the  cost  of  labor  charged  in  a  ton  of  paper.  Up  in  our  coimtry 
of  course  we  live  in  the  woods;  we  are  pretty  close  to  our  contractors 
and  we  know  their  conditions.  I  fina  that  it  costs  S3.50  in  labor 
on  every  cord  of  wood  we  get  out,  but  I  have  that  in  detail.  It  cost 
us  in  our  country  last  winter  to  cut  a  cord  of  wood  $1.35;  swamping 
the  roads,  skiddmg,  hauling,  and  loading  on  cars,  SI  .90 — an  apparent 
cost  of  $3.25  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  8-foot  lengths.  ^  The  delay  from 
storms  and  tne  rehandling,  hauling  wood  to  the  landing  at  the  river, 
or  not  having  cars  has  averaged  about  25  cents  additional;  so  that  the 
total  labor  on  1  cord  of  rough  wood,  128  cubic  feet  is  $3.50.  As  to  man- 
ufacturing that  into  paper,  our  experience  in  the  West  may  not  be 
the  same  as  what  you  nave  had  in  tne  East.  I  only  get  1,600  poimds 
of  wood  pidp  from  1  cord  of  rou^h  wood  ground.  The  statement  as 
to  the  amoimt  in  the  East,  I  think,  was  1,800  pounds.  That  shows 
the  difference  in  the  geographical  conditions;  so  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  your  question  clearly.  We  get  1,600  pounds  from 
1  cord  of  rough  wood;  or,  in  other  words,  1.25  cords  per  ton  of 
pulp  at  $3.50  per  cord,  which  equals  $4.38  per  ton  of  pulp.  Assum- 
ing that  there  is  80  per  cent  of  groimd  wood  pulp  in  paper,  which 
is  a  fair  average,  it  would  mean  $3.50  worth  oi  laoor  in  tne  groimd 
wood  portion  of  that  ton. 

The  next  item  that  I  have  worked  out  is  sulphite.  I  am  not  a 
manufacturer  of  sulphite,  and  the  statement  that  I  make  here  in 
regard  to  that  is  based  only  upon  inquiry.  But  working  on  the  same 
process  it  would  mean  $1.55  of  labor  upon  the  wood  in  the  sulphite, 
which  would  make  a  total  of  $5.05;  and  the  average  manufacture 
cost  in  the  West,  I  should  judge  from  my  experience,  is  about  $4  a 
ton  in  making  ground-wood  pulp,  and  80  per  cent  being  used  in 
paper  would  mean  $3.20  of  laoor.  As  to  sulphite,  the  20  per  cent 
would  be  $1 .20  of  sulphite  pulp  in  labor,  making  a  total  of  labor  on 
1  ton  of  paper  from  the  tree  to  the  paper  mill  of  $9.45  per  ton  of 
paper.  The  operating  of  the  paper  mm,  labor  charge,  maintenance, 
and  repairs — ^keeping  it  up — ^is  not  far  from  $5  a  ton,  and  from  mv 
experience  it  is  a  Uttle  bit  over  that.  From  my  experience  I  think 
it  was  $5.54  as  an  average  for  several  years  past,  but  callii^  it  $5 
per  ton  makes  the  amount  of  labor  in  1  ton  of  paper,  covering  the 
cutting  and  handling  of  the  wood,  the  operating  of  the  ground-wood 
mill,  the  sulphite,  and  the  paper  mill,  $14.45,  which  constitutes  40 
to  42  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  from  the  tree  to  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes.  I  hope  I  have  approached  that  clearly.  I  did 
not  mean  to  confuse  the  committee  with  that,  but  the  idea  was, 
according  to  my  computation,  to  give  the  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  paper. 
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The  Chairmak.  We  have  been  laying  to  find  that  out  ever  since 
the  inmiiry  began. 

Mr.  McNaib.  My  experience  exactly  on  that  figure  is  a  little  more 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  estimates? 

Mr.  MoNair.  My  own  experience  actually  is  something  like  $15.23. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  what  you  have  worked  out  from 
your  own  books. 

Mr.  MoNair.  That  is  what  I  have  worked  out  from  my  own  books. 

The  Chairbcan.  Can  you  give  us  the  items  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  have  given  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Uiat  the  item  for  making  up  the  paper ,  $15  and 
something? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  your  estimate. 

Mr.  MgNair.  I  have  them  both  right  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  information  as  to  sulphite  is  not  from  your  own 
personal  experience? 

Mr.  MgNair.  No;  in  fact,  when  this  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the 
committee  might  want  this  information,  I  telephoned  to  three  different 
sulphite  mamSacturers  simply  to  ask  them  wnat  it  cost  them  per  ton. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  other  information  is  from  your  own  experience 
and  your  own  information? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes;  in  other  words,  I  have  tried  to  go  into  it  as 
carefuUv  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  say  that  I  think  you  have  assisted  the  committee  a 
good  deal  in  this  statement  you  have  just  made. 

Mr.  MgNair.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that,  you  testified  as  to  the  year 
1907.     Does  that  mean  the  fiscal  year  1907,  ending  March  31,  1907? 

Mr.  MgNair.  Our  fiscal  year  ends  the  31st  day  of  March  in  each 
and  every  year,  but  when  1  have  said  "the  year''  I  have  referred  to 
the  nine  months  that  constitute  the  majority  of  the  year.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  seven  means  with  us  ending  March  31,  1908,  in  aU 
instances. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  assume  that  you  have  reference  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  not  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  stated  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  you  paid 
$7.50  a  cord  for  pulp  wood.  Mr.  Bunnell,  when  he  was  before  us. 
stated  that  you  were  now  buying  wood  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  $5.50  per  cora 
for  spruce,  $4  for  balsam,  and  $3.50  for  poplar.  Are  those  the  prices 
you  are  now  paying,  or  what  are  you  now  paying? 

Mr.  MgNair.  $7.40 — ^we  are  not  paying  it  now  because  we  have 
bought  our  wood  for  the  year. 

'h&.  Sims.  Your  prices  are  at  the  null  t 

Mr.  MgNair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  imderstood  that  the  prices  he  gave  were  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  distance  is  only  short,  according  to  Mr. 
Bunnell's  statement.     Do  you  buy  from  homesteaders? 

Mr.  MgNair.  We  buy,  as  I  have  stated,  practically  all  by  contract, 
for  quite  a  term  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  quite  imderstand  what  you  mean  by  that. 
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Mr.  McNaib.  We  let  contracts  to  diif erent  contractors  for  our  sup- 
ply of  wood.  I  think  we  have  bought  from  six  different  ones  in  tne 
last  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  buy  your  wood  from  the  Weyerhauser 
interests? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Out  contractors  have  bought  a  portion  of  their  wood 
from  them,  but  we  buy  nothing  direct  from  them. 

The  CHAntMAN.  You  do  not  contract  with  the  Weyerhauser 
interests? 

Mr.  MgNaib.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Do  the  men  who  furnish  you  with  the  wood  contract 
with  the  Weyerhauser  interests? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Everyone  in  that  country  does. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  bought  any  wood  recently  ? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Very  Uttle  has  been  needed.  We  let  our  contract 
for  wood  in  the  fall,  which  suppUes  us  for  the  year  1908,  and  its 
deUvery  has  largely  been  carried  out. 

The  Chaibman.  You  let  your  contract  last  year? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes;  for  the  year's  supply.  That  is  usual  in  our 
country. 

The  Chaibman.  On  the  basis  of  $7.40  deUvered? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Delivered  at  our  mill. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  what  pulp  wood  up  there  is  selling 
for  now  on  the  tracks? 

Mr.  McNaib.  No;  I  do  not.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  much 
to  sell.  The  season  is  over  for  the  pulp-wood  business.  There  may 
be  small  lots  left  along  the  tracks,  but  1  am  not  interested  in  that. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  do  not  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Bunnell  was  correct  when  he  stated  that  pulp  wood,  spruce  pulp 
wood,  was  being  sold  at  $5.50  a  cord,  balsam  at  $4  a  cora,  and  pop- 
lar at  $3.50  a  cord? 

Mr.  McNaib.  $5.50  a  cord  would  not  be  very  much  out  of  line 
with  my  prices  at  the  mill.  We  don't  buy  any  poplar  at  all  and 
very  little  balsam. 

The  Chaibman.  The  freight  rate  would  not  be  $2  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  McNaib.  In  some  instances  it  is;  our  freight  rates  run  from 
$1.25  to  $2,  depending  upon  the  distance. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  do  you  make  these  contracts  with? 

Mr.  McNaib.  We  have  made  our  contracts  altogether  with  the 
Coolidge,  Schussler  Company  of  Floodwood,  Minn. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  their  business  ? 

Mr.  McNaib.  They  are  contractors  for  forest  products,  and  general 
store.  Also,  the  Cloquet  Tie  and  Post  Company,  which  are  con- 
tractors for  pulp  wood^  ties,  cedar  poles,  and  general  forest  products. 
Also  Tronsing  &  Wittmg,  of  Blackduck,  Minn.,  who  have  a  general 
store.  Also  McCulloch  &  Moss,  of  Minneapolis.  Also  the  Minnesota 
and  Great  Falls  Railway  Company,  as  long  as  you  are  going  into 
details,  for  the  spruce  they  cut  off  their  right  of  way  last  year. 

The  C^ntMAN.  These  contracts  were  made  about  what  time  last 
fall? 

Mr.  McNaib  Between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of  November; 
along  during  October  or  November,  I  would  say. 

TheOBAiBMAN.  Are  any  of  these  contractors  interested  in  an|j 
way  in  your  company? 


! 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  No.  sir;  none  of  them. 

The  CHAmiiAN.  Did  it  not  rather  startle  you  to  be  asked  $2.25  a 
cord  more  for  wood  last  f aU  than  the  year  before  that  ? 

1^.  MoNair.  Indeed  it  did.  It  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture which  is  very  marked. 

The  Chairman.  What  justification  was  there  for  such  an  increase 
in  price  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  MgNaib.  The  general  price  in  the  values  of  forest  products  at 
that  time,  which  may  nave  been  a  little  elaborate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  artificially  stimulated  in  any  way? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  The  price  has  been 
oing  up  in  this  country  on  a  good  many  conunodities.  It  has  been 
ifficult  for  a  business  man  to  mow  when  to  buy  and  when  not  to  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  panic) 

Mr.  MoNair.  This  was  before  the  real  panic  came  upon  us.  With 
the  advance  of  prices  it  has  been  rather  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
business  man  to  know  just  when  to  buy  and  when  not  to  buy. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  panic  commenced  to  strike  Wall  street  m  October. 
Perhaps  it  did  not  reach  the  paper  manufacturers  out  West  until  later. 

The  Chairman.  It  reached  the  manufacturers  of  certain  kinds  of 

gaper — that  is,  papers  with  their  signatures  .attached — earlier  than 
October.     PLaughter.] 

Mr.  MoNair.  They  made  it  when  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  on  options  and  futures  and  things  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  McNair,  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  have  omitted  in  my  statement  one  item,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, refuting  the  charge  that  manufacturers  had  shut  down  portions 
of  the  time  and  had  not  run  all  the  time.  In  1902  we  ran  307^  days; 
possibly  313,  or  31 1^  I  think  it  is.  In  1903  we  ran  302  days.  Li  1904 
we  ran  298 J  days;  m  1906,  303  days;  in  1906,  309,  and  m  1907,  300. 
If  there  are  any  specific  costs  or  anything  you  want,  you  can  ask  the 
question.    The  answers  are  all  in  there  [indicating  statements]. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  all  these  statements  put  into  the  record. 
Axe  there  any  headings  on  themf 

"Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  will  have  to  sort  through  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  much  time  to  go  through  them,  but 
we  want  them  in  the  testimony,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  McNair.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  sales,  if  we  pass  on 
to  the  question  of  sales 

Mr.  Sims.  I  imderstand  your  figures  show  about  $6  or  something  on 
the  average  for  the  past  six  years? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Practically  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  tons  of  paper  do  you  make  on  the  average? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  give  you  tne  exact  iSgures  each  year  right  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  average  for  the  past  six  years? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  1902  we  made — it  will  take  us  long  to  get  these 
down  in  pounds — ^we  made  23,619,000  poimds. 

Mr.  Sims.  Call  it  tons. 

Mr.  McNair.  1,180  tons — ^no,  12,800  tons,  in  roimd  figures. 

The  Chairman.  11,000  tons? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  in  1903,  11,872. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  are  tons? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  these  are  tons.  In  1904,12,369;  in  1905, 13,118: 
in  1906,  14,275;  in  1907,  13,952. 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  all  that  money  when 
you  have  only  paid  out  $78,000  in  dividends? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Seventv-seven  thousand  dollars,  practically. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  wouid  be  a  profit  of  $6  a  ton  on  that  product  of 
how  much? 

Mr.  McNair.  Seventy-seven  thousand  dollars  I  should  say.  I  ran 
it  over  in  my  head  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  in  six  years  you  have  only  paid  out  $78,000  in 
dividends,  and  you  have  made  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  have  you  done  with  that  money? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  had  to  pay  debts  on  my  mill  and  keep  up  my 
mill.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer  that  question.  It  has  cost  me  just 
for  maintenance  and  repairs — of  that  money  it  has  cost  me  $2.06  to 
keep  the  mill  up. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  mean  profits? 

Mr.  McNair.  No  ;  of  that  portion  it  has  cost  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  $6  a  ton  on  the  average  for  the  last  six  years — ^is 
that  profit? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes.    I  did  not  understand  your  Question  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  you  have  paid  out  only  $78,000  in  aividends,  and 
you  have  got  the  other;  you  have  still  got  it.  It  is  part  of  your 
accumulations? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  your  dividend  as  made  out  does  not  truly  represent 
the  actual  profits? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  intend  in  any  of  my  statements  to 
convey  that.  If  I  have  conveyed  a  different  impression,  I  did  not 
intendf  to.  We  were  compelled,  in  order  to  run  our  mills  at  all,  to 
build  these  two  additional  pulp  mills.  We  have  had  to  keep  up  our 
property. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  asked. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  is  a  perfectly  proper  question  to  ask,  and  I  am  glad 
you  brought  the  matter  up.  I  can  see  how  you  got  a  misapprehension. 
Now,  our  sales,  Mr.  Chairman 

(At  this  point  the  buzzer  sounded.) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  to  go  over  to  vote  now.  We  will  have 
to  adjourn  until  2  o'clock.    We  may  run  to-night. 

[Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.] 

AFTERNOON   SESSION, 

Pursuant  to  recess  taken,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  McNair,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  H£.  C.  I.  M'NAIB— ConclndedL 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  one  matter  this  morning 
concerning  which  I  beg  to  stale  that  I  probably  left  a  misapprehen- 
sion, though  possibly  not.  When  I  was  asked  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  I  stated 
that  it  was  $300,000.  I  he^  to  explain  further,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
misapprehension  I  should  like  to  add  the  statement  that  our  present 
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investment  represents  upward  of  $1,200,000.  You  asked  the  ques- 
tion as  to  our  capital,  and  I  wanted  simply  to  show  that  it  did  not 
represent  the  investment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  investment)  What  it 
cost  you  or  the  amoimt  of  money  that  has  been  expended  on  the 
plant? 

Mr.  MoNair.  The  amount  that  has  been  expended  on  the  plant, 
some  portions  of  that  representing  the  investment.  We  have  bor- 
rowed a  large  amoimt  of  money  in  our  construction  and  in  our 
investment.  Its  value  at  this  time  at  a  fair  valuation  would  repre- 
sent about  $1,200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  valuation  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  up 
to  date) 

Mr.  MoNair.  That  is  the  valuation.  It  is  practically  the  cost  of 
the  plant ;  the  cost  that  would  have  to  be  incurred  to  replace  it  to-day, 
if  that  is  a  fair  statement,  which  I  suppose  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  alwajrs  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  always.  Now,  I  believe  we  had  reached  the 
item  of  sales,  in  which  you  are  interested.  In  1907  these  items  are 
expressed  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Perhaps  we  did  not  imder- 
sland  each  other  on  the  further  question  this  morning  that  you  asked 
about.  Our  fiscal  year  begins  the  1st  of  April  and  ends  the  last  day  of 
March.  When  I  sav ' '  1907  "  I  mean  from  the  first  day  of  April,  1907, 
to  the  last  day  of  March,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  explained  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  not  quite  sure.  Somebody  said  they  misunder- 
stood the  explanation.  During  that  period,  known  as  our  fiscal  year 
1907,  our  sales  netted  us,  as  I  testified  this  morning,  2  cents  at  the  mill. 
The  net  price  at  the  point  of  delivery  was  $2,136  per  hundred  pounds, 
of  which  the  freight  charges  averaged  9.8;  the  discount,  whatever 
settlement  or  reductions  there  may  have  been,  or  storage,  representing 
3.8,  a  total  charge  of  13.6,  leaving  a  net  of  $2  at  the  mill.  Our  con- 
tract shipments  were  82.3  per  cent,  which  netted  us  at  the  mill  $1.94. 
Our  current  shipments  were  12.5  per  cent,  which  netted  us  $2.30  at 
the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  12.5  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes;  12^  percent. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MoNair.  You  understand  what  I  mean  by  current  shipments. 
We  manufactured  a  small  amoimt  of  colored  pulp,  1.2  per  cent, 
which  netted  us  $2.76  at  the  mill.  Our  side  runs  were  4  per  cent, 
which  netted  us  $1.93  at  the  mill,  the  average  of  the  whole  being  $2 
at  the  mill. 

Do  you  wish  me  to  give  that  in  months! 
■  The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  price. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  want  that! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNair.  For  the  month  of  April,  1907,  our  contracts  were  70 
per  cent,  netting  us  at  the  mills  $2.14;  current,  21  per  cent,  netting 
us  $2.24;  colors,  4  per  cent,  fieg  pardon;  side  runs,  4  per  cent, 
netting  us  $1.83;  colors,  5  per  cent,  netting  us  $2.68;  an  average 
of  $2.18. 

For  the  month  of  March,  1907,  contracts,  70  per  cent,  which  netted 
us  $2.19. 
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Mr.  Sims.  1908) 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes.  If  I  said  1907, 1  misspoke  myself.  April  was 
1908  and  March  was  1908.  Seventy  per  cent  contracts^  $2.19;  cur- 
rent. 26per  cent,  $2.35. 

Tne  C^ntHAN.  What  was  the  contract) 

Mr.  MoNaib.  $2.14. 

The  Chairman.  No,  the  contract  for  April,  1908? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  $2.14. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  you  said  awhile  ago  $1.94. 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  there.  I  think 
the  record  wiU  show.    Was  not*  that  for  the  year,  tne  entire  year? 

The  Chaibman.  It  may  have  been.     I  thougnt  it  was  for  April. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  The  entire  year  was  $1.94  on  the  contracts. 

The  Chaibman.  And  for  March  the  contracts  were  what  ? 

Mr.  McNaib.  March,  1908,  $2.19;  current,  26  per  cent,  $2.35;  side 
runs,  4  per  cent,  $1.89,  or  100  per  cent,  $2.23. 

February ,  contracts,  82  per  cent,  $2.17;  current,  16  per  cent,  $2.51 ; 
side  runs,  2  per  cent,  $1.82;  average,  $2.21. 

January,  1908,  contracts,  65  per  cent,  $2.12;  current,  33  per  cent, 
$2.38;  side  runs,  2  per  cent,  $2.05;  average,  $2.20. 

December,  1907,  contracts,  81  per  cent,  $2.07;  current,  13  per  cent, 
$2.53;  side  runs,  6  per  cent,  $2.05;  average,  $2.13. 

November,  1907,  contracts,  73  per  cent,  $2.03. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  paper  sold  by  contract? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  su-.  Current,  21  per  cent,  $2.43;  side  runs, 
6  per  cent,  $2.04;  for  the  month,  $2.12. 

October,  contracts,  83  per  cent,  $2.01,  the  price  at  the  mill;  cur- 
rent, 12  per  cent,  $2.41;  side  runs,  5  per  cent,  $2.02;  average,  $2.06. 

September,  1907,  contracts,  85  per  cent,  $1.93  at  the  mill;  current, 
11  per  cent,  $2.37;  side  runs,  4  per  cent,  $2.15;  average,  $1.98. 

August,  1907,  contracts,  82  per  cent,  $1.87;  current,  12  per  cent, 
$2.40;  side  runs,  6  per  cent,  $1.84;  average,  $1.93. 

July,  contracts,  85  per  cent,  $1.86;  current,  11  per  cent,  $2.30; 
side  runs,  4  per  cent,  $1.90;  average,  $1.90. 

June,  contracts,  87  per  cent,  $1.86;  current,  6  per  cent,  $2.30;  side 
runs,  7  per  cent,  $1.88;  average,  $1.89  at  the  mill. 

May,  contracts,  90  per  cent,  $1.85;  current,  7  per  cent,  $2.28;  side 
runs,  3  per  cent,  $1.86;  $1.88  average  at  the  mill. 

April,  contracts,  91  per  cent,  $1.84;  current,  8^  per  cent,  $2.11; 
side  runs,  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  $1.48;  average.  $1.86  at  the  mill. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  current  there  for  that  month — the 
cost;  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  In  April? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  $2.11. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  average  selling  price  for  April,  1908  ? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  April,  1908,  for  the  current^  $2.24. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Flease  mention  April  agam,  1908. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Contracts,  70  per  cent;  average,  $2.14;  current,  21 
per  cent,  $2.24,  and  side  runs,  4  per  cent,  ^1.83;  colors,  5  per  cent 
$2.68;  a  total  average  of  $2.18. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  what  you  call  current  sales — rolls  or  sheets? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Both,  but  more  particularly  sheets. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  special  reason  for  its  being  so  much 
higher  in  nricel 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  that  runs  up  and  down  with  the  market.  It 
is  ordinarily  a  little  higher  in  price,  a  little  more  expensive  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  distribution  of  that  paper  has  been  throughout 
Minnesota,  Blinois,  Nebraska,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  California,  Washington, 
Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming.  I  can  give  the  percentage  in  each 
State,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  wQl  be  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  run  30  cents  or  more  per  hundred  for 
market  sales  over  the  contract  sales  in  many  cases.  I  notice  accord- 
ing to  that  table  that  you  ran  up  to  $2.11  in  April,  1908^  on  the  current 
or  market  sales. 

Mr.  MoNair.  To  $2.24  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  To  $2.53  in  December,  19071 

TAt,  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ran  down  to  $2.53;  $2.24  for  April,  1908. 
That  indicates  a  falling  off  in  the  market  price  1 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  notice  also  that  on  your  sales  account  vou 
run  up  from  $1.84  in  April,  1907,  to  $2.19  in  March  of  1908,  but  that 
the  April  sales  are  off,  $2.14.  Is  that  on  account  of  new  contracts 
entered  into? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  new  contracts  and  old  contracts  both;  just  the 
actual  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  reduction  in  the  price  owing  to  new  con- 
tracts, or  owing  to  the  proportion  in  which  old  contracts  have  been 
filled?    Are  any  of  the  new  contracts  filled  under  April,  1908? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  caused  the  reduction  in  the  average 
price? 

Mr.  McNair.  If  I  understand  your  question 

The  Chairman.  Your  average  price  on  contracts  for  March,  1908, 
was  $2.19;  for  Anril,  the  next  month,  it  is  $2.14. 

Mr.  McNair.  6h,  yes;  I  imderstand.  That  is  due  largely  to  the 
proportion  taken  by  one  contract  as  against  the  other.  There  were 
scarcely  any  additional  contracts,  perhai)s,  taken  in  that  period.  If 
taken,  they  were  small,  because  the  shipment  was  70  per  cent  of 
the  product. 

Tne  Chairman.  Were  these  contracts  mostly  with  newspaper 
publishers? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  amount  they  require  run  along  about 
the  same  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  varies  a  Uttle  from  one  month  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies  httle.  When  one  newspaper  falk  off, 
the  others  are  &pt  to,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  foxmd  it  so  recently. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  a  reduction  of  4  cents  a  himdred  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  taken  from  our  books. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  do  most  of  vour  yearly  contracts  expire? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  run  through  tne  year. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  calendar  year? 
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Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  contracts  expiring,  quite  a  good 
many,  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  and  some  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  nad  many  expiring  in  the  last  month  or 
two  ?    Have  you  had  any  1 

Mr.  MoNaib.  No;  I  am  not  quite  sm^  that  we  have  had  any  for 
some  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  new  contracts  have  you  made  since  the  1st 
of  April,  or  contracts  which  were  to  be  filled  since  the  1st  of  April  ? 

Wr.  MgNair.  I  believe  none,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  received  any  bids  to  furnish  newpapers 
with  paper  during  the  months  of  March  or  April  ? 

Mi.  MoNAm.  That  is,  requests  for  figures? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes ;  requests  for  figures  to  furnish  paper  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April  this  year. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  a  few;  very  few. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Ha ve  you  quoted  prices  I 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  have. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  have  you  (quoted? 

Mr.  MoNair.  On  most  all  of  those  prices  that  I  quoted  I  have 
endeavored  to  develop  what  situation  I  could^  and  in  one  instance 
I  quoted  $2.20  at  the  mill,  as  I  remember  distmctly,  but  I  have  not 
the  record  with  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  month  was  that  t 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  think  that  was  in  March. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  ouote  any  price  in  January  or  Februarvt 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  have  no  doubt  I  did.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the 
records  here  of  what  I  quoted. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  what  prices  you  quoted  for  con- 
tracts on  roll  paper  during  the  months  of  tFanuary  and  February? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Kunning  along  about  $2.35,  on  the  average;  $2.30 
to  $2.40. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  vou  quoted  any  prices  during  this  month) 

Mr.  MoNair.  This  is  tne  month  of  June. 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  we  are  not  out  of  May  yet. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  think  I  have  made  one  or  two  quotations  at  about 
$2.25 — in  fact,  I  know  I  have — at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  size  contracts  were  they? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Extremely  small  contracts;  perhaps  a  car  every  six 
weeks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  size  of  the  contract  on  which  you 
quoted  $2.20  last  month? 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  presume  not  to  exceed  a  car  a  month. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  was  a  larger  contract  than  tins  one  on  which 
you  quoted  $2.25  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Considerably  larger? 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  think  one  was  a  car  every  six  weeks,  and  the  other 
was  a  car  perhaps  every  month;  in  about  that  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  those  tables  all  to  tne  stenographer  as 
you  go  along  there,  Mr.  McNair? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  a  little  bit  in  a  confused  order. 
I  think  I  will  have  to  revise  some  of  them.  I  will  be  veiy  glad  to  do 
anything  I  can. 
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The  Chaibman.  Give  what  you  have  got.  We  shall  want  it  either 
for  reference,  probably,  or  for  use. 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  think  there  was  one  matter  that  I  did  not  quite 
cover  this  morning,  one  matter  that  you  asked  me  about  as  to  my 
own  experience.  If  I  can  find  the  papers  here,  I  would  like  to  correct 
it  and  make  myself  clear.  It  was  m  relation  to  the  amount  of  labor 
in  a  ton  of  paper.  You  asked  me  my  own  experience,  and  I  said  I 
had  given  that  as  closely  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  imderstand  you  gave  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to 
ground  wood  paper,  and  what  you  ascertained  from  others  as  to  sul- 
phite? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir.  '  I  sui>plemented  that  by  saying  that  my 
own  experience  was  a  little  bit  higher  than  that,  from  our  own  prices 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  gave  that. 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  would  state  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  inteerst  that 
the  average  wage  received  by  each  one  of  our  operatives  is  $656  a  year. 
That  includes  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  on  the  two-tour  or  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Two.  The  paper-mill  labor  has  increased  14.4  per 
cent.    The  pulp-mill  labor  has  increased  22.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Taking  the  year  1902  as  the  basis.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  from  1902  to  1904  there  were  no  changes.  The  increase  in  cost 
wias  14.4  per  cent  in  the  paper  mill,  and  in  the  pulp  mill  22.7  per  cent; 
on  the  whole,  18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  I  imderstood  you  this  morning,  you  said  your  invest- 
ment or  capital  stock  was  $300,000. 

Mr.  McNaib.  That  is  where  I  thought  I  had  not  made  myself  quite 
clear  on  that  statement.  I  simply  wanted  to  state  that  our  capital 
stock  is  very  low,  $300,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course  that  has  all  been  paid  in  years  ago? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  was  the  investment? 

Mr.  McNaib.  You  were  not  here  when  I  explained  it  a  while  ago. 
I  was  asked  this  morning  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  tne 
Northwestern  Paper  Company.  I  stated  it  was  $300,000,  but  in  order 
to  avoid  misapprehension  I  would  like  to  add  the  statement  that  our 
present  investment  represents  an  investment  of  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  your  property  is  worth  about  that  now? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes;  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  is  the  $900,000  the  profits  of  the  business  retained 
in  the  business  by  way  of  investment? 

Mr.  McNaib.  We  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  money,  Mr.  Sims,  to 
build  up  our  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  can  not  give  that  statement  without  going  right 
through  my  books;  but  we  have  been  paying  off  our  indebtedness 
for  several  years.  It  is  not  all  paid  yet.  There  is  quite  a  lot  that 
is  still  owed  by  the  Northwest  Paper  Company. 

Mx.  Sims.  Have  you  paid  it  out  of  the  assets  of  the  company? 

Mr.  McNaib.  So  far  as  we  could,  yes;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
added  to  the  plant;  all  this  time  we  have  added  te  the  plant* 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  net  value  of  your  present  inyestmentt 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get. 

The  Chaibman.  He  has  just  given  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  twdve  himdred  thousand  dollars  is  the 
net  value  of  the  plant) 

Mr.  MoNaib.  There  is  still  something  due  on  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  due  on  itt    I  mean,  approximately? 

Mr.  MgNaib.  I  should  figure  that  perhaps  that  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000  or  more;  in  that  neighborhood. 

MX.  Sims.  That  is,  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  MoNaie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  your  property,  bein^  worth  at  the  present  time 
twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  navin^  paid  out  $78,000  divi- 
dends, and  only  owing  about  $60,000,  you  nave  made  in  six  years 
sometning  like  ei^ht  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  No,  sir;  I  want  that  question  very  definitely  imder- 
stood.  When  ^ou  asked  the  investment,  I  took  the  value  of  the 
I)roperty,  what  it  would  take  to  re|)lace  it  to-day.  We  built  a  por- 
tion of  it  when  the  value  of  materials  were  very  much  lower,  to  a 
great  percentage.  For  instance,  my  repair  account  has  grown  from 
100  per  cent  to  222  per  cent  in  six  years.  In  a  few  years  we  will 
have  to  rebuild  that  mill. 

Mc.  Sims.  Can  you  state  what  your  investment  has  cost  you? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  can  not  state  definite  fimires. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  ^ve  a  satisiactory  figure,  an  approxi- 
mate figure.  What  we  want  is  information.  If  there  is  any  reason 
why  you  do  not  want  to  state  it,  say  so. 

Mr.  MgNaib.  No.  I  have  endeavored,  Mr.  Mann,  not  to  put  my 
statements  in  a  form  where  it  could  be  said  I  was  keeping  anything 
back. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  you  have  been  very  frank  and  candid  about 
some  things,  but  it  seems  you  have  not  been  frank  enough  to  tell  us 
what  it  cost  you  and  the  amount  of  your  investment  of  capital.  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  reasons  why  you  did  not  want 
it  known,  though  not  in  dealing  with  us,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  that  you  had  a  very  profitable  business, 
but  not  perhaps  more  profitable  than  you  shouM  have  had  under  the 
circumstances.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  if  the  investment  had 
gone  up,  whether  you  had  made  money  or  not;  and  the  vast  amount 
of  tonnage  you  turned  out  indicated  to  me  that  it  was  a  fairly  good 
business.  But  I  did  not  want  to  learn  the  facts  with  any  id\ia  of 
hurting  you. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Mr.  Sims,  that  gives  us  barely  6  per  cent  on  the 
investment. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  now  outstanding  stock  to  the  amcunt 
of  $300,000? 

Mr.  MgNaib.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  owe  $50,000,  and  you  have  a  plant 
worth  how  much? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Something  like  $1^200,000  to-day. 

The  Chaibman.  As  agamst  an  mvestment  of  $350,000.  That  is 
all  you  have  disclosed,  $300^000  of  stock  and  $50^000  of  indebted  aess. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  he  has  paid  out  $78,000  in  dividends. 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  That  investment  cost  me  originally  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  ou^ht  to  be  frank  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  did  not  intend  not  to  be  frank,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  not  talking  about  people's  motives  here  or 
questioning  them.     What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  obtain  information. 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  drift  of  Mr.  Sims's  question. 
I  wanted  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say  I  did  not  know  whether  the  plant  had  just  grown 
up  on  you.  I  thought  you  had  made  an  enormous  amount  of  profit 
in  your  business — I  do  not  mean  unjustly  or  improperly.  But  it 
seems  your  profit  of  $6  a  ton  is  not  equal  to  the  profit  that  the  New 
York  Times  is  pajdng  the  International  Company  now,  $7.50  a  ton, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  MgNaib.  I  think  I  can  put  it  in  another  way.  The  invest- 
ment of  our  property,  when  you  take  it  all  into  consideration,  the 
keeping  up  or  tne  plant — maybe  this  will  be  frank  and  candid — 
barely  represents  on  the  money  put  on  our  propertv  6  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  All  you  have  disclosed  to  us  as  having  put  into  it 
is  $300,000  and 

Mr.  McNaib.  No,  sir;  I  said  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  cash. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  paid  that  back  and  got  this  thing  clear  and  netl 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  do  not  so  figure  it. 

The  Chaibman.  All  you  have  got  invested  in  this  plant,  on  your 
showing,  is  $300,000  of  stock  and  $50,000  of  indebtedness.  If  you 
do  not  owe  anything  else,  that  represents  your  entire  liabilities, 
according  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sims.  1  suppose  you  have  got  some  of  the  stock  on  hand  at 
present? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes;  a  good  deal  of  material  on  hand,  and  $160,000 
or  $170,000  with  which  I  was  going  to  build  up 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  include  that  in  the  $1,200,0001 

Mr.  McNaib.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  you  are  doing  well.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chaibman.  Hfow  long  ago  was  it  you  invested  this  $300,000? 

Mr.  McNaib.  In  1899.     We  started  operations  in  1898. 

The  Chaibman.  And  out  of  that  you  nave  now  permitted  to  grow 
up  a  plant  worth  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  without  any  new 
investment? 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  let  me  ask  vou:  Do  you  think  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  white  paper  or  wooa  pulp  would  hurt  you  very  seriously? 
Your  Congressman,  you  know,  introduced  this  bill  and  wants  us  to 
vote  for  it.     I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  it. 

Mr.  McNaib.  He  is  not  my  Congressman.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  He  is  from  Minnesota,  and  he  is  quite  a  good  one. 

Mr.  McNaib.  Well,  Mr.  Sims,  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  are  a  paper  expert 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
question  is  one  of  a  continuation  of  this  class  of  figures;  there  are  so 
many  possibilities.  If  Canada  should  put  an  export  duty  on  certain 
commodities,  or  we  should  put  an  import  duty  on  certain  commodi- 
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ties,  any  one  of  which  is  so  much  of  a  mathematical  problem,  I  guess 
that 

Mr.  Sims.  The  question  I  asked  you  was  on  the  supposition  that 
Canada  would  not  do  this  thing. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  not*  very  much  tariff  on 
paper.     It  is  a  pretty  low  tariff. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  equafc  your  profit — $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  McNaib.  u  you  wipe  it  off,  we  make  nothing.  Answering 
your  question  in  that  form,  you  would  put  us  where  we  would  not 
make  a  doUar. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  on  Canadian  paper  is  advancing 
your  price  $6  a  ton? 

Mr.  MgNaib.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  there  is  perhaps  a  little 
misapprehension  as  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Canada.  This  is 
conjecture.  I  have  manufactured  paper  m  the  north  country,  and 
to  tru[isfer  the  entire  paper  industry  to  Canada — there  may  be  some 
mag|iuficent  water  powers  over  there,  and  there  are  without  question — 
I  think  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  interesting  capital  to 
develop  enough  water  power  to  make  the  great  tonnage  of  paper  that 
is  made  in  this  country.  At  least  that  is  my  experience  of  manufac- 
turing paper  in  the  north  country.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  the 
winter  time  a  good  many  of  these^  water  powers  freeze  solid.  I  do 
not  know  whetner  that  has  been  discussed  or  not,  but  it  has  always 
impressed  me,  as  a  paper  manufacturer,  that  I  should  hesitate  to 
advise  manufacturers  to  go  to  Canada  to  manufacture  paper.  In 
this  coimtry  it  has  often  cost  us  25  per  cent  more  to  manufacture 
paper  in  the  extremely  cold  winter  months  than  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  We  are  cold  enough  in  Minnesota,  but  if  you  go  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  that,  mind  you,  you  can  not  keep  your 
mills  running  even  on  the  best  powers  and  make  all  the  paper  you  do 
in  America.  You  will  find  from  the  rainfall  and  temperature  in 
Canada  that  a  lot  of  these  powers  are  frozen  up  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year.    I  admit  that  these  are  academic  questions 

^&.  Sims.  The  natural  possibilities  from  natural  causes  would  not 
equal  in  efficiency  the  same  water  powers  in  the  United  States  for 
similar  purposes. 

Mr.  McNaib.  Mr.  Sims,  that  has  always  been  my  opinion  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  it  is  very  probable,  with  or 
without  the  tariff,  that  our  whole  paper  and  pulp  manufacture  is  to 
go  over  to  Canada  in  case  the  duty  is  removed? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  think  it  will  be  pretty  nearly  left  alone. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquamted  with  the  conditions  in  the 
Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Scarcely  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  can  not  speak  as  to  whether  they  are  able  to 
operate  the  entire  season  or  not? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Laurentide  or  other  mills 
in  Canada  remain  in  operation  ten  or  eight  months  in  the  year? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  imderstand  they  have  exceptionally  good  water- 
power  advantages  at  those  places,  as  well  as  at  the  ^'^o/'  but  when 
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jou  get  into  the  interior  jou  will  not  find  those  exceptionally  good 
water  powers.     That  is  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  in  the  contract 
with  the  Scripi>s-McRae  League,  or  whatever  it  is,  the  General  Paper 
Company  provided  foir  a  contract  at  $1.90  delivered? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  subsequently  spoke  of  a  readjustment  of 
prices  on  the  Scripps-McRae  contract.    What  did  you  mean  by  thatt 

Mr.  MoNaib.  It  was  provided  for  in  the  contract  that  in  the  last 
two  and  one-half  year  period  of  that  contract  there  should  be  a 
readjustment  of  the  prices.  The  original  contract  was  SI. 90,  run- 
ning the  first  half  of  the  contract.  That  was  provided  in  the  con- 
tract; then  a  readjustment  to  be  made  to  a  new  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  contract} 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  have  to  dis- 
close other  people's  information,  but — I  have  the  original  contract, 
the  old  contract.  Do  you  mean  the  old  contract!  I  did  not  prob- 
ably catch  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Which  contract  is  it,  the  one  you  afterwards  made 
yom^elf? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  suppose  that  is  not  of  the  same  interest.  I  would 
much  prefer  not  to  put  that  in.  The  old  contract  I  have  not  a 
copy  or. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  required  that  the  old  contracts  be  put  in. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  anybody  or  how  advan- 
tage can  be  derived  from  the  publication  of  that  contract.  I  think  all 
the  news-paper  manufacturers  can  obtain  enough  information  out  of 
these  hearings  to  make  them  beneficial,  so  that  tney  can  afford  to  lose 
a  little  on  their  part. 

Mr.  McNair.^  It  has  been  a  great  bureau  of  information.  By  the 
way,  I  would  like  to  testify  that  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the 
International  Paper  Company's  resolution  was  when  it  was  intimated 
by  Mr.  Waller's  testimony  on  the  stand. 

'  The  Chairman.  The  contract  you  have  with  the  Scripps-McRae 
people,  will  you  produce  that? 

Mr.  MoNair.  If  you  insist,  certainly.  I  do  not  want  to  insist  as 
strong  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  MoNair.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  contract,  an  omnibus 
contract  in  which  we  all  agree,  and  the  other  is  separate.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  do  not  want  me  to  read  it  to  you ) 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  I  would  Uke  to  see  it. 

(Witness  submits  contract  to  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  contract  dated  January  24, 1908 ; 
I  judge  this  is  just  a  copy  of  the  contract! 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  executed? 

Mr.  MoNair.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  contract  happen  to  be  executed  by 
the  General  Paper  Company? 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  The  (general  Paper  Company  being  a  party  to  the  old 
contract,  that  was  done  by  very  eminent  counsel,  who  drew  up  that 
contract.  If  one  is  put  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  'the  former  one  should  be 
put  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  that  we  do  not  want  to 
hold  anything  back. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  would  like  to  have  you  send  us  a  copy  of  the 
other  contract.  This  was  executed  by  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George 
G.  Booth,  and  also  executed  by  you  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  signatures  to  the  copy  here* 

Mr.  MgNair.  That  is  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Put  the  contract  into  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  contract  referred  to:) 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  twenty-fourth  (24th)  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  19CKB,  by  and  between  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Combined  Locka 
Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  the  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  a 
corporation  oimnized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Cen- 
tralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  msconsin;  Wib- 
consm  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Dells  Paper  and 
Pulp  Company,  a  cori>oration  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  ol  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  oi  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Itasca  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Northwest  Paper  Company, 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Menaaha 
Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  Flsjnbeau  Pai>er  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  ol  Wisconsin;  Rnineuuider  raper  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  and  Consolidated  Water  Power 
and  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
parties  of  the  first  part,  and  hereinafter  for  convenience  sometimes  called  the  ''manu- 
facturing companies."  and  the  Newspaper  Supply  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  tne  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  part3r  of  the  second  part,  and  nerein* 
after  for  convenience  sometimes  called  the  ''distributing  company. '' 

Whereas  said  manufacturing  companies  have  entered  into  divers  contracts  (all  of 
even  dttte  herewith  and  executed  and  delivered  simultaneously  with  the  execution 
and  ddivery  hereof)  for  the  sale  by  said  manufacturing  companies  to  divers  news- 
paper corporations  owned,  or  partly  owned,  or  controlled  by  Edward  W.  Scripps 
Milton' A.  McRae,  George  G.  Booth,  L.  T.  Atwood,  or  Lawrence  V.  Ashbaugh,  and 
their  associates,  of  news-print  paper  of  a  character  and  quality  in  said  contracts 
described,  which  contracts  are  hereinafter  for  convenience  sometimes  called  the 
"several  contracts,"  a  description  of  said  contracts  being  as  follows,  to  wit:  A  contract 
between  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company  and  the  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit, 


contract  between  the  Nekoosa  Paper  Company  and  the  Scripps  Publishing  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company 
and  the  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  a  contract  between  the 
Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company  and  the  fiay  City  Times  Company,  of 
Bay  City,  Michigan;  a  contract  between  the  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Com- 
pany and  the  Jackson  Citizen  Company,  of  Jackson,  Michigan;  a  contract  between 
the  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  CJompany  and  the  Muskegon  Publishing  Com- 
pany, ol  Muskeeon,  Michi^m;  a  contract  between  the  Grand  Rcipids  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  and  toe  Record  Publishing  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  California;  a  contract 
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between  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  P^r  Company  and  the  Star  Publieihing  Com- 
pany, of  Seattle,  Washington;  a  contract  between  the  Grand  Bapide  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  California;  a 
contract  between  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  and  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper 
and  rulp  Company  and  the  Citizen  Publishing  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  a  con- 
tract between  the  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Post  Puolishing 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Dells  Pimer  and  Pnln  Com- 
pany and  the  Newspaper  Supply  Company,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  a 
contract  between  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  and  the  Saginaw  Evening  News 
Company,  of  Saginaw,  Michigan;  a  contract  between  the  Hennepin  Paper  Compi  jiy 
and  the  Daily  News  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  a  contract  between  the 
Hennepin  Pai)er  Company  and  the  Clover  Leaf  Newspaper  Company^  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri;  a  contract  between  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company  and  the  §ioux  City  News 
Company,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  a  contract  between  tne  Hennepin  Paper  Company 
and  the  Daily  News  Puolishing  Company,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  a  contract  between 
the  Itasca  Paper  Company  and  the  Des  Moines  News  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
a  contract  between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and  me  Daily  Ne¥n9  Publishing 
Company,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  a  contract  between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company 
and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  of  St.  Pauli  Minnesota;  a  contract  between 
the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and  tne  Duluth  Star  Company,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota; 
a  contract  between  the  Menasha  Paper  Company  and  tne  Scripps  Publiahing  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Flambeau  Paper  Company  and  the 
Star-Chronide  Publishing  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  a  contract  between  the 
Rhinelander  Paper  Company  and  tne  Post  Publishing  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
a  contract  between  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Even- 
ing Press  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  a  contract  between  the  Consoli- 
dated Water  Power  and  Paper  Cx)mpany  and  tne  Herald  Publishing  Company,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

And  whereas  the  said  contracts  between  said  manufetcturin^  companies  and  said 
newspaper  corporations  provide  for  the  sale  and  delivery  to  said  newspaper  corpora- 
tions, for  and  during  a  period  conmiencing  February  10, 1908,  and  termmating  August 
1,  1910,  of  divers  quantities  of  such  news-print  paper  aggregating  a  quantity  not  to 
exceed  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  per  day  m  any  calendar 
week  (Sunday  excluded)  during  said  period  (that  is,  not  to  exceed  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  in  any  calendar  week),  which  said  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Q25)  tons  is  hereinafter  for  convenience  sometimes  spoken  of  and  designated  as  the 
•*  maximum." 

And  whereas  in  and  by  said  several  contracts  above  mentioned  the  said  maximum 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  b  divided  among  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
in  the  following  proportions,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  several  or  individual  maximum 
as  to  each  of  the  manufacturing  companies  entering  into  said  several  contracts,  to  wit: 
Kimberly-Clark  Company  eleven  and  three-hunoredths  (11.03)  per  cent  thereof,  or 
thirteen  and  seventy-nine  hundredths  (13.79)  tons;  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company 
nine  and  nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  per  cent  titiereof,  or  eleven  and  forty-nine  nun- 
dredths  (11.49)  tons;  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company  seven  ana  thirty-five 
hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof ,  or  nine  and  nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  tons;  the 
Nekoosa  Paper  Company  seven  and  thirty-five  hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof,  or 
nine  and  nineteen-hundredUis  (9.19)  tons;  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Comx^ny 
tour  and  twenty-three  hundredths  (4.23)  per  cent  thereof,  or  five  and  twenty-eight 
hundredths  (5.28)  tons;  Grand  Rapids  Fiilp  and  Paper  Company  four  and  sixty- 
hundred  ths  (4.60)  per  cent  thereof,  or  five  and  seventy-four  hundredths  (5.74)  tons; 
Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  seven  and  thirty-five  hundredths  (7.352 
per  cent  thereof,  or  nine  and  nineteen-nundredths  (9.19)  tons;  Tomahawk  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  four  and  seventy-eight  hundredths  (4.78^  per  cent  thereof,  or  five  and 
ninety-seven  hundredths  (5.97)  tons;  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  four  and  ninety- 
six  hundredths  (4.96)  per  cent  thereof,  or  six  and  twenty-hundredths  (6.20^  tons; 
Hennepin  Paper  Company  three  and  sixty-eight  hundredths  (3.68)  per  cent  tnereof, 
or  four  and  sixty-hundredths  (4.60)  tons;  Itasca  Paper  Company  three  and  sixty-eight 
hundredths  (3.68)  per  cent  thereof,  or  four  and  sixty-hundredths  (4.60)  tons;  Northwest 
Paper  Company  seven  and  thirty-five  hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof,  oriiine  and 
nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  tons;  Menasha  Paper  Compsiny  three  and  sixty-eight  hun- 
dredths (3.68)  per  cent  thereof,  or  four  and  sixty-hundredths  (4.60)  tons;  Flambeau 
Paper  Company  three  and  thirty-one  hundredths  (5.31)  per  cent  thereof,  or  four  and 
fourteen-hundredths  (4.14)  tons;  Rhinelander  Paper  Company  seven  and  thirty-five 
hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof,  or  nine  and  nmeteen  hundredths  (9.19)  tons,  and 
ConBolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company  ten  and  eleven-hundredths  (10.11)  per 
cent  thereof,  or  twelve  and  sixty-four  hundredths  (12.64)  tons. 
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And  whereas  it  is  anticipated  that  the  demands  of  said  newspap^er  corporations 
during  said  period,  or  portions  thereof,  may  not  amount  to  said  maximum  quantity 
of  one  hundmi  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons,  and  it  is  desired  by  the  parties  hereto,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  said  newspaper  corporations,  which  consent  is  evidenced 
by  a  memorandum  thereof,  hereto  attached,  and  signed  by  said  respective  newspaper 
corporations,  to  make  provision  respecting  that  part  of  <8aid  maximum  which  may 
not  be  demanded  or  reouired  by  said  newspaper  corporations,  said  difference  being 
for  convenience  hereinaiter  sometimes  designated  as  the  *' surplus." 

And  whereas  certain  contracts  dated  May  9,  1905,  June  6,  1905,  July  10,  1905,  and 
December  18,  1905,  respectively,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  were  heretofore  entered 
into  by  and  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  Milton  A.  McRae 
and  George  G.  Booth,  and  the  General  Paper  Comi>any  and  others  and  divers  news- 
paper corporations,  a  list  of  which  contracts  is  hereinafter  set  forth;  which  said  con- 
tracts were  guaranteed  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part  to  this  contract  (some  thereof 
being  guaranteed  by  some  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  and  some  thereof  by 
others);  and  the  General  Paper  Company,  since  the  making  and  entering  into  of 
said  contracts,  has  ceased  to  transact  an  active  business  and  has  ceased  to  represent 
said  manufacturing  commnies,  and  it  is  desired  to  cancel  said  last-mentioned  con- 
tracts witti  said  General  Taper  Company  and  to  substitute  therefor  several  contracts 
between  said  manufacturing  companies  and  said  newspaper  corporations  (being  the 
contracts  first  hereinbefore  referred  to),  and  to  eliminate  said  General  F^per  Com- 
pany from  all  of  the  matters  covered  by  said  contracts  of  May  9,  1905,  June  6,  1905, 
July  10,  1905,  and  December  18,  1905,  and  each  thereof,  so  far  as  the  same  are  to  be 
performed  after  the  9th  day  of  February  next: 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  the  mutual  undertakings 
and  promises  hereinafter  set  forth,  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  and  understood  by 
and  between  said  manufacturing  companies,  upon  the  one  part,  and  said  distributing 
company,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said  newspaper  corporations,  on  the  other 
part,  and  by  and  between  said  manufacturing  companies,  as  between  each  other, 
aa  follows: 

1.  The  surplus  shall  be  subject  to  the  order,  demand,  and  requirement  of  said 
distributing  company  under  the  conditions,  within  the  provisions,  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  hereini^ter  set  forth.  The  surplus  which  shall  be  subject  to  such 
demands  shall  not  accumulate;  that  is  to  say,  orders  which  are  to  be  filled  out  of 
such  surplus  shall  be  supplied  only  out  of  the  surplus  arising  after  the  placing  of 
any  such  orders  with  the  commissioner  hereinafter  desipfnated;  the  surplus  arising 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  is  not  required  to  fill  orders  theretofore 
placed  with  the  said  commissioner,  shall  never  be  demandable  from  the  manufacturing 
companies. 

2.  Any  orders  or  demands  of  the  said  distributing  company,  to  be  filled  or  supplied 
out  of  said  surplus,  shall  be  delivered  to  and  placed  with  William  D.  Hurlbut.  who 
19  hereby  api>omted  for  such  purpose  by  said  manufacturing  companies,  and  who  tor 
convenience  is  hereinbefore  and  sometimes  hereinafter  mentionea  and  referred  to  aa 
the  ''commissioner.''  W'henever  any  such  orders  or  demands  are  placed  with  said 
commissioner,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  designate  which  one  or  more  of  said  manufacturing 
companies  shall  fill  each  order  and  to  advise  said  distributing  company  thereof,  giving 
the  name  of  the  manufacturing  company  or  companies  so  desLsnated,  and  to  procure 
said  manufacturing  company  or  companies  to  fill  the  same  within  a  reasonable  time. 
If  such  manufacturing  company,  or  companies,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  accept  any  such 
order,  or,  having  accepted  the  same,  shall  refuse,  fail,  or  neglect  to  make  shipments 
in  accordance  therewitn,  said  commissioner  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty, 
to  purchase  paper  for  such  purpose  in  the  open  market,  or  from  any  one  or  more  of 
the  other  manufacturing  companies  who  are  parties  hereto,  and  to  use  the  same  in 
filline  such  order.  For  such  purpose,  the  commissioner  is  hereby  made  and  consti- 
tuted the  aeent  of  each  company  in  default  in  accepting  or  filling  such  order  or  any 
part  thereof,  and,  if  the  commissioner  shall  purchase  any  such  paper  for  any  such 
purposes,  the  manufacturing  company  or  companies  so  in  default  shall  pay  to  the 
commtssioner,  on  demand,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  such  paper  and  the 
amount  received  therefor  from  the  distributing  company.  If  said  commissioner 
shall  be  unable  or  shidl  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  fill  any  such  order  within  ten  days, 
then  said  distributing  company  may  demand  from  any  one  or  more  of  said  manufactur- 
ing companies  that  it,  or  they,  fill  such  order  or  some  part  thereof,  provided  the  effect 
of  80  doing  shall  not  be  to  require  any  one  of  said  manufacturinff  companies  to  supply 
such  paper  to  an  amount  which,  when  added  to  the  demands  of  the  newspaper  corpora* 
tion  or  corporations  under  contract  with  it,  will  amount,  for  the  time  being,  to  more 
than  the  maximum  quantity  which  it,  under  its  contract  with  said  newspaper  cor- 
porations, may  be  reouired  to  furnish;  and  said  distributing  company,  either  before 
making  such  demanos  upon  some  other  manufacturing  company,  or  thereafter,  if 
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such  demand  10  not  complied  with,  may  purchase  said  i>aper  in  the  open  market. 
If  the  distributing  company  shall  be  compelled  to  buy  pai>er  in  the  open  market, 
as  provided  in  the  last  preceding  clause  hereof ^  the  de&ulting  manufacturing  com- 
pan^r,  or  companies,  shall  be  severallv  liable  to  it  for  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  said  paper  and  the  contract  price  thereof. 

3.  Each  and  everyone  of  saia  manufacturing  companies  hereby  for  itself,  but  not  one 
for  the  other,  covenants  and-agrees,  to  and  wiu  said  distributing  companv  and  to  and 
with  every  other  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  severally,  to  ml  all  orden  and 
supply  all  paper  required  by  said  distributing  com^Mmy  in  pursuance  of  the  last  pre- 
cedmg  paragraph  hereof,  if  and  when  directed  so  to  do  by  said  commissioner,  or  upon 
the  onler  of  the  distributing  company,  if  the  commissioner  shall  be  unable,  or  shall 
fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  fill  any  such  order  as  hereinbefore  provided;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  orders  are  given  m  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  and  within 
the  limitations  of  this  contnict,  and  provided  that  no  manufacturing  company  or  com- 
panies shall  be  required  to  fuiiush  or  deliver  paper  in  excess  at  any  time  of  the  max- 
imum provided  in  its  or  their  sevezal  contract  or  contracts  aforesaid  with  said  news- 
paper corporations,  or  any  thereof.  If,  by  reason  of  the  &ilure,  neglect,  or  refusal  of 
any  one  or  more  of  said  manufacturing  companies  to  fill  such  orders  and  supply  any 
such  re<iuirements  of  said  distributing  company,  any  other  of  said  manufacturing  com- 
panies is  required  to,  or  does,  fill  any  such  order  or  orders  so  placed  with  such  de&kult- 
mg  company  or  companies  by  said  commissioner,  the  manumcturing  company  or  com- 
panies so  in  default  severally  agree  and  promise  to  pay  to  said  commissioner  for  the 
use  of  such  other  manufacturing  company  or  companies,  severally,  as  may  be  so 
required  to  fill  such  order^  the  difference  between  the  contract  price  at  which  such 
other  company  or  companies  shall  so  fill  the  same  and  the  market  price  of  said  paper 
at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  same.  And  if,  by  reason  of  the  primary  default  of  any 
of  said  manu&cturing  companies,  any  other  of  said  manufocturing  companies  Bhafi 
incur  or  be  subjected  to  any  loss  or  damage  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever,  the  manu- 
facturing compNUiy  or  companies  committing  the  first  default  shall  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  such  other  company  or  companies  from  such  loss  and  damage  and  all  expense 
incurred  in  the  premises,  including  attorney's  and  coimsel  fees. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  cal- 
oidar  month,  to  forward  to  said  distributing  company,  and  to  eadi  of  the  manufactur- 
ing companies,  montiily  reports  or  statements  showing  the  quantities  of  paper  fur- 
niahed  during  the  preceding  calendar  month  by  each  manufacturing  company  to  each 
newspaper  corporation  nnder  the  contracts  hereinbefore  referred  to  and  xmder  this 
contract.  Ana  all  books,  papers,  and  records  of  said  commissioner,  covering  trans- 
actions under  this  contract,  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  ana  agents 
of  any  and  all  of  said  manufacturing  companies  at  all  times  during  business  hours. 
And  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  newapaper  corporations,  through  the  said  dis- 
tributing company,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  each  calendar  month,  to  advise  said 
commissioner  of  the  approximate  or  estimated  demands  to  be  made  by  it  during  the 
next  calendar  month  under  its  contract  or  contracts  aforesaid;  such  estimates  shaU 
be  regarded  as  approximations  only,  and  shall  not  be  binding  upon  said  newspaper 
corporations,  or  said  distributing  oomi>any,  but  shall  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  prac- 
ticable for  the  purpose  of  enabling  said  manufacturing  companies  to  become  informed , 
in  advance,  of  the  probable  amount  of  consumption  to  be  demanded  under  said  several 
contracts,  and  unaer  this  contract,  during  the  then  coming  month.  All  shipments 
made  by  said  manufacturing  companies,  or  any  thereof,  upon  the  demand  or  require- 
ment of  said  distributing  company,  shall  be  invoiced  by  tne  manufacturing  company 
shipping  the  same  to  tne  newspaper  corporation  for  whose  use  such  shipments  are 
made,  lOid  a  duplicate  of  such  invoice  shall  simultaneously  be  forwarded  to  said  dis- 
tributing company.  The  terms  and  provisions  of  the  contracts  of  even  date  herewith 
between  said  manufacturing  oompajiies  and  said  newspaper  corporations,  herein- 
before referred  to,  so  far  as  Uie  same  relate  to  terms  of  pajrment,  quality,  repurchase 
by  the  manufacturing  company  of  waste,  ddivery,  reserve,  ana  all  other  matters 
common  to  said  sevend  contracts  and  not  covered  by  this  contract,  shall,  so  f ar  aa 
applicable,  apply  to  all  shipments  made  out  of  said  surplus  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  pro- 
visions of  said  several  contracts  were  herein  incorporated  and  at  large  set  forth.  Prompt 
payment  for  all  bu<^  deliveries  shall  be  of  the  essence  of  this  contract. 

6.  The  obligation  of  said  manu^turing  companies  under  this  contract  is  conditioned 
that  no  orders  or  requirements  of  said  distributing  company  for  deliveries  out  of  said 
surplus  shall  be  placed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  supply  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  said  several  newspaper  corporations  above  named  and  assenting  hereto, 
or  such  other  newspapers,  or  newspaper  corporations,  as  are  or  shall  be  startea,  organ- 
ised, or  acquired  by,  and  owned,  wnolly  or  as  to  a  majority  of  its  or  their  stock  or  owner- 
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diip,  or  be  ImXlj  controlled  by  Edward  W.  Scrippe,  lOlton  A.  McRaei  Geoige  G. 
Booth,  L.  T.  Atwood,  or  Lawrence  Y.  Aahbangh,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  by  them 
or  either  of  them,  together  with  any  penone  now  associated  with  them  or  either  of  them 
as  stockholders  or  partners  in  any  of  the  newspaper  corporations  above  named  and  as- 
sentm^  hereto.  And  no  paper  so  ordered  by  said  distributing;  company,  or  delivered 
upon  Its  requirement,  shall  be  resold  by  either  the  distributing  company  or  the  con- 
signee, or  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  publication  of  the  newspaper  or  news- 
papers above  mentioned  and  described;  compliance  with  this  provision  oeing  of  the 
essence  of  this  contract. 

6.  Any  of  said  manufacturing  companies  ma^,  from  time  to  time,  temporarily  sub- 
stitute for  paper  of  its  own  manufacture,  to  be  shipped  under  said  several  contracts^  the 
paper  of  any  other  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  if  of  the  same  <iuality  as  provided 
for  in  its  contract,  and,  for  such  purpose,  may  apply  to  said  commissioner  whose  dutv 
it  shall  be  to  designate  which  otner  or  others  of  said  manufacturing  companies  shall 
supply  such  substituted  paper;  and  each  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  for  itself, 
and  not  one  for  the  other,  covenants  and  agrees  with  said  commissioner  and  with  each 
other  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  severally,  to  supply  such  substituted  paper 
when  and  as  required  by  said  commissioner;  provided,  however,  that  no  manumctur- 
ing  company  shall  be  required  at  any  time  to  furnish  or  deliver  paper  in  excess  of  tiie 
maximum  named  in  its  several  contract  or  contracts. 

7.  If,  in  cases  of  emergency,  any  of  said  newspaper  corporations  is  under  the  necessity 
of  makmg  loans  of  paper  to  any  omer  newspaper,  such  loans  may  be  temporarily  drawn 
from  paper  in  the  reserve  under  paragraph  four  of  said  several  contracts,  and  in  such 
case  saia  commissioner  shall  be  promptly  notified  thereof,  and  he  flhall  elect  whether 
the  same  shall  be  paid  for  by  tne  newspaper  company  making  such  loans,  or  a  like 
quantity  rotumed  to  it  by  the  borrowing  newspaper;  and,  if  he  elects  that  it  ehall  be 
paid  for,  he  shall  fix  and  determine  the  price,  which  shtdl  be  the  then  market  price, 
and  his  determination  ai  what  is  such  market  price  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
the  newspaper  corporation  out  of  whose  supply  the  same  was  taken  shall  pa^r  such  price 
to  the  manufacturing  company  by  which  such  paper  was  supplied;  and,  if  he  elects 
that  it  shall  be  returned  to  such  newspaper  corporation,  it  shall  then  become  a  part  of 
its  requirements  and  supply  under  its  contract  with  such  manufacturing  company; 
and  provided  further,  that,  if  the  effect  of  making  such  loan  shall  be  to  reduce  or 
deplete  the  reserve  provided  for  in  any  of  said  several  contracts,  the  manufacturing 
company  under  contract  to  maintain  such  reserve  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  Ifa- 
bility  or  prejudice  for  or  on  account  of  such  reduction  or  depletion. 

8.  In  case  any  one  or  moro  of  said  newspapers  corporations  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
matters  and  things  set  forth  in  the  ninth  paragraph  of  the  several  contracts  between 
said  manufacturing  companies  and  said  newspaper  corporations,  be  put  to  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  paper  elsewhero  than  from  the  manufacturing  company  with  which  it  has 
contracted,  no  such  paper  so  required  shall  be  demandaole  out  of  the  surplus  or  from 
the  commissioner. 

9.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  any  one  or  more  of  said  newspaper  corporations 
may,  at  any  time  or  times  during  the  period  covered  by  the  several  contracts  above 
mentioned,  cancel  its,  or  their,  said  contracts,  or  any  of  them,  by  giving  to  the  manu- 
facturing company  which  executed  the  same  a  notice  in  writing  of  its  intention  so  to 
do,  which  notice  shall  be  given  at  least  six  (fi)  calendar  months  before  the  date  fixed 
in  such  notice  for  said  cancellation  to  take  effect.  In  the  event  of  any  such  cancella- 
tion, it  is  agreed  and  imderstood  that  the  effect  thereof  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  To  r^uce  said  maximum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  maximum  quantity  which  the  manufacturing  company  or  com- 
panies (executing  such  contract  or  contracts)  undertook  to  deliver  under  and  in  pur- 
suance of  such  cancelled  contract  or  contracts,  but  not  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
maximum  quantities  named  in  the  remaining  contracts  as  between  the  parties  thereto. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  surplus  shall  be  therealter  demandable  for  the  use  of  the  news- 
paper corporation,  or  corporations,  so  cancelling  its  or  their  contracts,  and  its  or  their 
consumption  of  paper  thereafter  shall  not  be  counted  either  as  a  put  of  the  maximum 
or  of  the  actual  consumption  provided  for  in  said  several  contracts.  No  other  of  said 
newspaper  corporations  shall  transfer,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  paper  acquired  through 
this  contract,  or  the  contracts  herein  referred  to,  to  any  newspaper  corporation  which 
has  BO  cancelled  its  contract  or  contracts  with  any  of  said  manufacturing  companies; 
compliance  with  this  provision  being  of  the  essence  of  this  contract. 

{e)  In  case  any  such  newspaper  corporation  has  contracts  with  more  than  one  man- 
ufacturing company  for  the  supplving  of  its  requirements,  the  cancellation  of  any 
one  or  more  of  such  contracts  shall  not  impose  upon  the  manufacturing  companies 
with  which  such  contract  or  contracts  have  been  made  any  obligation  to  furnish  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  requirements  of  such  newspaper  corporation,  nor  shall 
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that  portion  of  ita  lequirements  covered  by  sach  cancelled  contract  be  at  any  time 
demandable,  or  be  supplied,  out  of  said  surplus. 

((2)  If  any  one  or  more  of  said  contracts  between  said  manufacturing  companies 
and  newspaper  corporations  shall  be  or  become  rescinded  or  terminated  by  reason  of 
such  newspaper  corporation,  or  the  newspaper  or  newspapers  published  by  it,  being 
disposed  oi  by,  or  by  the  control  thereof  passing  out  of,  the  said  Edward  W.  Scripps, 
Milton  A.  McKae,  George  G.  Booth,  L.  T.  Atwood,  and  Lawrence  Y.  Ashbaujgh,  and 
their  said  associates,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  effect  of  such  termination  and 
rescission  shall  be  the  same  as  in  herein  provided  respecting  voluntary  cancellations 
of  contracts  by  any  of  said  newspaper  corporations. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  cancellation  of  any  such  contract,  the  manu&cturing  com- 
pany which  executed  the  same  shall  be  required  to  fill  all  orders  or  demands  placed 
with  it  by  said  commissioner,  to  the  extent  of  that  proportion  of  the  reduced  total 
maximum  which  the  maximum  in  said  cancelled  contrsMct  bears  to  the  original  total 
raaximum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons. 

10.  Should  any  of  such  newspaper  corporations,  parties  to  said  several  contracts, 
at  any  time  during  the  period  covered  by  this  contract  abandon  the  publication  of 
the  newspaper  for  which  a  supply  of  news  print  was  provided  in  any  of  said  several 
contracts,  then  and  in  that  event  the  paper  provided  to  be  furnished  under  the  several 
contract  or  contracts  of  the  newspaper  so  abandoned  shall  become  a  part  of  the  surplus 
and  subject  to  all  the  terms  ana  conditions  of  this  contract  respecting  such  surplus. 

11.  In  case  any  new  or  additional  newspapers  shall  be  startea  or  acquired  by  said 
Edward  W.  Scripps,  Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G.  Booth,  L.  T.  Atwood,  or  Lawrence 
V.  Ashbaugh,  or  nis  or  their  associates  aforesaid,  and  paper  therefor  demanded  out 
of  said  surplus,  then,  if  the  freight  rates  from  the  mill  at  which  the  paper  is  to  be 
manufactured  to  the  place  of  consumption  are  the  same  as  those  appertaining  to  any 
one  of  the  contracts  between  the  manufacturing  companies  and  tne  newspaper  cor- 
porations above  referred  to,  the  delivered  price  shall  be  the  same  as  that  provided 
in  such  contract,  but  if  the  freight  rate  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  the  place  of 
consumption  is  different  from  that  entering  into  any  one  of  said  contracts,  then  such 
delivenes  shall  be  upon  the  basb  of  one  dollar  and  ninety-two  and  one-half  cents 
($1.92i)  at  the  mill,  with  freight  rates  added;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  delivered  price 
be  less  than  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  (12.10)  net  per  hundred  pounds. 

12.  A  committee  representing  said  manufacturing  companies  and  consisting  of 
John  A.  Kimberl^T)  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  Frank  J.  ^nsenbrenner,  Charles  A.  Bab* 
cock,  and  Benjamin  F.  Nelson,  or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  have  the  right  at  anv  time 
to  remove  the  commissioner  named  in  the  second  paragraph  hereof,  and  in  sucn  case 
or  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  refusal  to  act  of  the  commissioner  named  herein, 
a  majority  of  said  committee  shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  nominate  and  appoint 
a  new  commissioner,  who  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights,  i)owers,  duties,  and  discre- 
tions of  the  commissioner  herein  named.  In  the  event  of  successive  vacancies  in  such 
office  of  commissioner  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  a  majority  of  said  committee  may, 
from  time  to  time,  exercise  such  power  of  appointment,  and  they  may  also,  from 
time  to  time,  exercise  such  power  oi  removal.  Notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  a 
majority  of  said  committee  to  said  distributing  company  and  to  each  of  the  manufac- 
turing companies  of  any  chan^  in  the  person  of  said  commissioner  and  of  the  name 
and«addreBs  of  any  new  commissioner  selected  as  successor  to  the  commissioner  herein 
named.  In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  in  said  office  of  commissioner,  then,  pending 
the  filling  of  sudi  vacancy  and  untu  said  distributing  company  is  notifiea  of  ^e 
name  and  address  of  any  new  conmiissioner  selected  to  fill  such  vacancy,  as  herein- 
before provided,  said  Lewis  M.  Alexander  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
such  commissioner  and  stand  in  his  place  and  stead  for  idl  the  purposes  of  this  contract; 
and  in  case  of  the  previous  death  of  said  Alexander  or  his  absence  for  the  time  being 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  said  Charles  A.  Babcock  shall  exercise  all  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  such  conmiiasioner  and  stand  in  his  place  and  stead  for  all  the  purposes 
of  this  contract. 

13.  All  orders,  demands,  and  notices  required  to  be  made  or  given  under  this  con- 
tract, or  which  either  party  may  desire  to  make  or  give,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  the 
deposit  thereof  in  any  post-office  of  the  United  States  in  a  sealed  envelope  addressed 
to  the  place  of  business  of  the  corporation  or  person  upon  whom  such  demand  is  made, 
or  notice  is  served,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  demand  or  notice,  provided  that  the 
postage  upon  such  letter  or  package  shall  be  prepaid  and  that  every  such  letter  or 
package,  other  than  those  containmg  only  current  orders  for  paper  supply,  shall  be 
registered  in  accordance  with  tiie  then  postal  laws  of  the  United  States.  Orders  and 
demands  upon  the  surplus  shall  be  recnrded  as  placed  with  the  commissioner  as  of 
the  time  of  the  receipt  thereof  at  his  office,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manufac- 
turing companies  to  maintain  an  office  for  said  commissioner  throughout  the  term  of 
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this  contract,  at  the  city  of  ChicagOi  or  Milwaukee  (or  elsewhere,  with  the  consent  ol 
the  distributing  company). 

14.  This  contract  shall  be  construed  as  supplementing  said  several  contracts  as  to 
any  matter  or  thing  not  covered  or  insufficiently  covered  thereby;  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shaU  be  construed  as  impairing  the  validity  of  said  several  contracts,  or  as 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  obligations  thereunder  of  either  party,  as  between  the 
parties  thereto,  except  as  herein  expressly  provided. 

15.  It  is  understood  that  all  obli^tions  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereunder  are 
several  and  that  none  of  said  parties  contracts  for  any  other,  but  each  contracts  for 
itself  alone. 

16.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  Uiat  wherever  the  term  or  expression  "  newspaper 
corporations"  is  used  in  this  contract,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  cover  and  shall 
include  any  individual  or  individuals  who  may  have  entered  into  a  contract  or  con- 
tracts with  said  manufacturing  companies,  or  any  of  them,  as  a  part  of  the  series  of 
such  contracts  hereinbefore  reierred  to  ana  described.  And  wherever  an  individual 
is  named  or  referred  to  in  this  contract,  or  in  any  of  the  several  contracts  herein  referred 
to,  the  name  or  designation  of  such  individual  shall  include  his  heirs  and  legal  repre- 
sentatives in  case  of  his  death. 

17.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  following  contracts,  all  dated  May  9, 1905 
(except  as  hereinafter  stated  and  set  fortJi),  viz,  tne  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  others  and  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George  G.  Booth;  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Evening  News  Association, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others 
and  the  Bay  C^tv  Times  Company,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan;  the  contract  between  tUe 
General  Paper  (jompany  and  others  and  the  Post  Pubushmg  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Cincinnati  Poet,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  contract  between  the  Greneral  Paper  Com- 
pany and  others  and  the  Scripps  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
fSress,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  contract  between  the  General  Psiper  Company  and 
others  and  the  Citizen  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Cohimbus  Citizen,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and 
tiie  Des  Moines  News  Company,  publisher  of  the  Des  Moines  Dailv  News,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  the  contract  oetween  the  General  Paper  Company  ana  others  and  the 
Evening  Press  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  the  contract  between  the 
General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  World  Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Kansas  City  World,  of  Kansas  City^  Missouri;  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Scnpps-McRae  Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Kentucky  Poet,  of  Covington,  Kentucky;  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  otjiers  and  the  Record  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Record,  of  Los  Angeles,  California;  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  News,  of  San  Francisco,  Califonua;  the  Star 
Publidbing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Star,  of  Seattle,  Washinfiton;  the 
Spokane  Newspaper  Company,  publisher  of  the  Spokane  Press,  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton; L.  T.  Atwood,  as  agent  for  the  Tacoma  Times,  of  Tacoma,  Washington;  W.  S. » 
Porterfield,  publisher  of  the  San  Diegan  Sun,  of  San  Diego,  California;  and  L.  T. 
Atwood,  as  agent  for  the  Sacramento  Star,  of  Sacramento,  California;  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  ana  others  and  the  Daily  News  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Minneax>oli3  Daily  News,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  the  contract 
oetween  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Com- 
pany, publisher  of  t^e  Omaha  Daily  News,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  the  contract  between 
the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Saginaw  Evening  News  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Saginaw  Evening  News,  of  Saginaw,  Michigan;  the  contract  between 
the  General  Paper  Company  and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  ihe  Toledo  Newspaper  Company,  publisher  of  the  Toledo  Times, 
the  Toledo  News-Bee,  and  the  Toledo  Times-Bee,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  the  contract  be- 
tween the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Star-Chronicle  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Chronicle,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (said  last- 
mentioned  contract  being  dated  Jime  6,  1905);  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  HenJd  Publishing  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  (said  last-mentioned  contract  beine  dated  Jiuy  10,  1905);  and  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  the  Jackson  Citizen  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Jackson  Citizen  Press,  of  Jackson,  Michigan  (said  last-mentioned  contract  being 
dated  December  18, 1905),  and  all  contracts  supplementary  thereto,  or  in  modification 
thereof,  be,  and  are,  and  that  each  of  them  be  and  is,  hereby  vacated  and  cancelled 
as  to  all  that  period  of  time  covered  by  them  or  any  of  them,  commencing  February 
10,  1908,  and  terminating  August  10,  1910-  provided,  however,  that  all  of  said  con- 
tracts, so  far  as  the  same  are  to  be  executea  and  performed  on  and  prior  to  the  ninth 
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day  of  February,  1906,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect;  and  provided  further,  thai 
such  cancellation  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  companies  named  in  said  contracts, 
or  any  of  ti&em,  to  collect  and  recover,  aner  February  10, 1908,  any  sums  due  or  accru- 
ing in  any  manner  under  any  of  said  contracts,  on  or  prior  to  said  ninth  day  of  February, 
1908,  ana  not  paid  at  the  time  that  such  cancellation  shall  go  into  effect. 

18.  If  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1908,  any  of  the  manu^turing  companies  has 
in  ston^e  at  any  point  or  points  paper  reserved  for  delivery  under  Paragraph  V  of 
said  several  cancelled  contracts  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and 
said  newspaper  corporations,  it  is  agreed  that  if  the  same  manufacturing  company 
has  enter^  mto  one  of  said  several  contracts  first  hereinbefore  mentioned  with  the 
same  newspaper  with  which  it  was  under  contract  prior  to  said  10th  day  of  February, 
7908,  the  paper  so  held  in  storage  shall  become  a  part  of  the  reserve  under  paragraph 
fo.ur  of  said  new  several  contnicts;  and  if  a  different  manufocturin^  company  shall 
have  entered  into  such  new  contract  with  such  newspaper  corporation,  such  manu- 
fetcturing  company  may  purchase  from  the  manufacturing  company  owning  the  same 
the  paper  so  held  in  storage  and  reserve  at  said  place  and  use  the  same  as  a  part  of  iti 
reserve  under  its  new  contract;  and  in  either  case  such  paper  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
newspaper  corporations  at  the  new  contract  price  and  m  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  said  several  new  contracts. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  instrument  to  be 
signed  by  their  respective  officers,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  have  caused  t^eir 
respective  corporate  seals  to  be  hereunto  attached  and  duly  attested,  on  the  day  and 
date  first  hereinbefore  set  forth;  and  said  respective  narties  have  likewise,  and  m  the 
flame  manner,  executed  nineteen  other  copies  hereof  all  in  the  words  and  figures  hereof, 
and  it  is  aereed  and  understood  that  each  of  the  said  twenty  copies  shall  be  taken  and 
considered  as  an  original,  and  that  all  of  said  seventeen  copies  shall,  taken  together, 
constitute  one  and  the  same  contract. 

The  undersigned  newspaper  corporations  mentioned  in  the  foregping  contract 
(and  having  contracts  with  tne  manufacturing  companies  therein  mentioned)  hereby 
consent  to  the  foregoing  agreement,  and  hereby  a^ree,  each  for  itself  alone  and  not 
for  any  other,  to  be  boundf  by  all  the  terms,  provisions,  and  recitals  thereof  as  fully 
as  if  tney  had  executed  the  same  as  jMuties  thereto,  and  they  each  and  severally  con- 
sent to  the  cancellation  of  the  contracts  mentioned  and  described  in  paragraph  17 
thereof. 

January  24th,  1908. 

The  undersigned,  the  General  Paper  Company,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  con- 
tract, hereby  cancels,  and  agrees  to  tne  cancellation  and  annulment  of,  the  contracts 
mentioned  and  described  in  paragraph  17  thereof,  as  respectis  the  term  thereof  after 
February  9,  1908;  and  hereby  consents  to  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  contnct 
by  the  parties  thereto,  and  to  the  execution  of  the  several  contracts  therein  men- 
tioned. 
,    January  24th,  1908. 

The  undersigned,  Milton  A.  McBae  and  George  G.  Booth,  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going contract,  hereby  cancel,  and  a^^ree  to  the  cancellation  and  annulment  of,  the 
contiracts  mentioned  and  described  m  paragraph  17  thereof,  as  respects  the  term 
thereof  after  February  9,  1908;  and  hereby  consent  to  the  execution  of  the  foregoing 
contracts  by  the  parties  thereto  and  to  the  execution  of  the  ee\eral  contracts  men- 
tioned therein. 

January  24th,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  other  contract  blank  form,  dated 
January  24,  1908,  that  refers  to  the  quantity,  character,  and  finish 
of  the  paper  now  used  by  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  These  are  the  separate  contracts,  the  form  of  con- 
tracts. There  were  about  34  newspapers  and  individual  mills  under- 
taking to  supply  individual  newspapers,  and  they  have  a  direct  con- 
tract with  these  newspapers,  the  separate  mills,  so  that  the  General 
Paper  Company  could  be  dissolved. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  signed  the  contract  that  has  already  gone 
into  the  record,  which  you  call  the  "omnibus  contract?" 

Mr.  McNair.  All  the  mills  signed  that.  As  I  testified  this  mornmgi 
they  were  coobligors  on  that  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  General 
Paper  Company  of  its  contracts  witn  the  Scripps-McRae  Company, 
in  order  that  separate  contracts  might  be  made  with  the  mills? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes;  as  well  as  reueve  the  obligations  that  the  one 
paper  company  mi^ht  have  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman,  it  relieved  the  General  Paper  Company,  as  well 
as  its  constituent  parts) 

Mr.  MgNaib.  I  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Put  this  in  also: 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between ,  a  CQrp<Hration  organized  and 

doing  buflineaB  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of ,  party  of  the  fijnt  part,  and 

,  a  corporation  organized  and  doing  bufdnen  under  the  laws  of  the  State 

of ,  publisher  of  the ,  party  of  tiie  second  part,  made  this  twenty- 
fourth  (24th)  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1908: 

1.  The  pfuty  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  to  it  paid,  the  receipt 
of  which  IS  hereby  acknowledged,  and  of  the  mutual  covenants  herein  contained, 
agrees  to  supply,  during  the  period  commencing  February  10,  1908^  and  terminating 
Auffust  1,  1910,  paper  Imown  as  news  print,  in  rolls,  in  such  quantities  as  said  party 

of  tna  second  liart  shall  order  for  the  publication  of  the ,  such  quantity 

not  to  exceed^  approximately per  cent  of*  its  requirements  and  not  in  any  event 

to  exceed  an  average  of tons  per  day  in  any  calendar  week,  Sundays  excluded. 

Such  paper  shall  be  shipped  so  as  to  arrive  in  aue  course  in ,  at  the  office  of 

publication  on  and  after  February  10, 1908. 

2.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  take  from  the  party  of  the  first  part  not  less 

than* per  cent  of* tons  per  day  (Sundays  excluded)  of  such  news  print  (but 

if  its  actualrequirements  shall  at  any  time  be  leas  than  the  quantity  herein  specified, 
then  to  take  its  actual  requirements,  but  no  more)  and  to  pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of 

■  dollars  and cents  (I )  net  per  one  hundred  (100)  pounds,  including 

wrappers.  Pink  and  green  paper  is  to  be  furnished  at  fifteen  cents  (15c.)  per  one 
hundred  (100)  pounds  over  and  above  the  price  hereinbefore  set  forth. . 

All  payments  to  be  made  in  (Chicago  or  New  York  exchange,  sent  by  registered  mail 
and  nudled  on  or  before  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  each  calendar  month,  for  paper  deliv- 
ered at  the  office  of  publication  during  the  previous  calendar  month.  Prompt  pay- 
ment (other  than  for  paper  rejected  under  paragraphs  8  and  9  hereof)  is  of  the  essence 
of  this  contract. 

3.  Sudi  news  print  shall  be  made  at  the  mills  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
shall  be  of  a  clear  brifijht  color;  of  a  sood  surface;  free  from  dust;  opaque  at  me  stand- 
ard weig[ht ;  being  made,  finished,  ana  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of  the  best 
news-prmt  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  average 
and  be  equal  in  quality,  character,  and  finish  to  that  now  rumiahed  to  and  used  by 
tiie  (Chicago  Becoid-Herald  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  their  regular  issues.  The 
wei^t  to  DO  on  a  basis  of  thirty-two  f  32)  pounds  per  five  hundred  (600)  sheets;  24  x  36 
inches.  Production  per  one  thousana  (1,000)  sheets  on  the  above  basis  is  guaranteed, 
exclusive  of  wiappera,  and  in  case  it  overruns,  the  excess  to  be  deducted  from  Uie 
bill,  or  the  weight  may,  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  be  increased. 

4.  Hie  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  carry  news  print  in  storage  at  the  point  of 

delivery^  beginning  February  1.  1908,  in  an  amount  equal  to tons  of  various 

wid^  (m  such  ratio  as  the  purcnaser  may  from  time  to  time  designate)  and  to  deliver 
same  as  called  for  (on  or  after  February  10, 1908)  on  the  sidewalk,  at  the  press  room,  it 
being  understood  uiat  the  maintenance  of  this  amount  in  storage  at  the  point  of  publi- 
cation (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  throughout  the  entire  period  of  this  contract 
is  of  the  essence  of  this  agreement.  The  party  of  the  first  part  a^prees  to  sell  and  deliver, 
and  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  ouy,  at  the  contract  price  herein  named,  all  of 
said  paper  remaining  in  storage  on  the  fijrst  day  of  August,  1910,  or  upon  an  earlier 

termination  of  this  contract  by  the  act  of  either  party,  viz.:  said tons  last  skbove 

referred  to. 

6.  In  case  of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  increase  of  demand  for  news  print  over  and 
above  the  quantity  being  supplied  at  any  time  under  this  contract,  or  oiange  of  ratio 
in  widths  ca  the  reswve,  reasonable  notice  thereof  must  be  given  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

6.  In  case  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  unable  at  any  time  to  furnish  the  paper 
required  by  this  contract,  in  consequence  of  fire,  strike,  flood,  war,  riot,  or  causes 
be^pnd  the  control  of  the  manufacturer,  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  give  prompt 
notice  to  the  purchaser  and  the  purchaser,  upon  receiving  such  notice,  may  obtam 
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the  required  paper  elsewhere,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  liable  only  foi 
the  difference  between  the  market  price  and  the  contract  price  for  paper  similar  in 
grade  to  that  contracted  for  during  the  period  in  which  the  manu&cturer  is  so  pre- 
vented from  fumishins  such  paper  by  the  causes  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

If  the  fire,  strike,  nood,  war,  riot,  or  other  cause  beyond  control  which  hindered 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  occur  at  the  mills  of  the  partv  of  the  first  part  only, 
and  is  not  a  ^neral  condition  of  the  trade,  then  the  party  oi  the  second  part  may, 
unless  otherwise  supplied  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  obtain  elsewhere,  at  the 
lowest  price  at  which  it  can  be  secured,  the  Quantity  herein  contracted  for,  and  the 

Sarty  of  the  first  part  shall  be  bound  to  reimourse  the  party  of  the  second  part  the 
ifference  between  the  price  so  paid  and  the  contract  price,  for  the  quantity  so  pro 
cured. 

7.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  purchase  such  white  waste  from  the  party  of 
the  secona  part  at  seventy-five  (76)  cents  per  one  hundred  (100)  pounds,  at  the  point 
of  delivery,  as  shall  come  from  paper  delivered  under  this  contract  (if  properly  packed 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part)  upon  receipt  of  the  bill  of  lading  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part.  No  allowance  shaU  be  made  for  paper  remaining  on  the  cores,  but  paper 
shall  be  so  made  and  wound  on  cores  as  to  make  it  possible  to  use  all  of  it.  All  iron 
cores  shall  be  promptly  returned  by  the  party  of  the  second  part;  freight  to  be  paid 
by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

8.  No  claim  for  damaged  paper  shall  be  entertained  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
unless  the  purchaser  states  in  his  receipt  for  the  goods  that  the  same  is  damaged  and 
advises  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  tnat  effect.  All  such  damaged  paper  shall  be 
held  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

9.  In  case  any  paper  furnished  under  this  contract  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  not  be  equal  in  quality  to  that  herein  described,  me  party  of  the  second  part 
may  reject  the  same  and  thereupon  shall  hold  it  subject  to  the  order  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  shall  immediately  notify  said  party  of  the  first  part 
thereof.  In  such  case,  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  forthwith  substitute  other 
paper  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  herein  described,  otherwise  the  party  of  the 
second  part  may  procure  such  paper  elsewhere,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
thereupon  be  bound  to  reimburse  the  party  of  the  second  part  the  difference  between 
the  then  market  price  and  the  contract  price.  But  if  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  use  such  paper  it  shall  pay  for  the  same  at  the  contract  price. 

10.  The  party  of  the  second  part  may  exercise  the  right  to  acquire  paper  elsewhere, 
in  pursuance  of  the  sixth  and  ninth  paraj^phs  hereof,  without  first  resorting  to  or  in 
any  manner  impairing  the  reserve  provided  for  in  the  fourth  paragraph  hereof,  pro- 
vided that  temporarily,  and  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  such  reserve  may  be  resorted 
to  by  the  party  of  the  nrst  part  to  the  extent  of  fifty  (50)  per  cent  thereof,  and  the  party 
of  the  first  part  shall  in  any  such  case  promptly  supply  paper  to  bring  up  such  reserve 
to  the  amount  herein  provided  for;  and  provided  further,  that  notice  of  such  occasion 
and  intent  to  resort  to  such  surplus  shall  oe  first  given  to  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

11.  The  party  of  the  second  part  may,  at  any  time  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
contract,  cancel  the  same  by  giving  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  notice  in  writing  of 
its  intention  so  to  do,  which  notice  shall  be  given  at  least  six  (6)  calendar  months  be- 
fore the  date  fixed  in  such  notice  for  such  cancellation  to  take  effect. 

12.  This  contract  shall  inure  to  and  be  binding  upon  any  successor  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part  which  may  become  the  owner  of  the  mills  now  owned  and  operated  by 
said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  shall  also  inure  to  and  be  binding  upon  the  succesBor 
of  the  puty  of  the  second  part  which  shall  become  the  owner  and  publisher  of  ^e 
newspaper  for  which  said  paper  is  to  be  supplied  under  this  contract;  provided  how- 
ever, that  if  such  newspaper  shall  be  disposed  of  to,  or  the  legal  control  thereof  pass 
to,  persons  other  than  £dward  W.  Scripps,  Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G.  Booth,  L.  T. 
Atwood,  or  Lawrence  V.  Ashbaugh,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  or  either  of  them 
together  with  any  persons  now  associated  with  them,  or  either  of  them,  as  stockholders 
or  partners,  then  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  further 
deuveries  hereunder,  but  this  contract  may,  at  its  option,  be  cancelled  and  terminated. 

In  wttness  whereof  the  respective  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  instrument 
to  be  signed  by  their  respective  ofiicers,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  have  caused 
their  respective  corporate  seals  to  be  hereunto  attached  and  duly  attested,  on  the 
day  and  oate  first  hereinbefore  set  forth;  and  have  likewise  executed  a  duplicate  copy 
hereof,  each  of  said  copies  to  be  taken  and  considered  as  an  original  and  both  thereof 
as  constituting  one  instrument. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  a  contract,  copy  of  which  I  show  you, 
simed  by  you  and  also  by  the  Scripps-McKae  people) 
Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  CoAmMAN.  Now,  the  original  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  the  Scripps-McBae  people  you  have  not  a  copy 
of  now? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Na|Sir;  it  is  not  in  my  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  a  copy  of  that  t 

Mr.  McNaib.  Assuredly. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  that  provided  that  the  initial  price 
should  be  $1.90  per  himdredt 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairb£AN.  And  that  that  price  should  be  readjusted) 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  readjustment? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  we  are  still  giving  information.  The  question 
has  been  asked  a  good  many  times;  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  readjustment  made? 

Mr.  McNair.  Along  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  readjustment  concerning  the  dispute 
concerning  which  Iid^.  Norris  was  talked  of  as  arbitrator! 

Air.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  readjustment  date  back  in  the  price! 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  it  took  eflFect,  as  I  remember,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  the  companies  who  had  been  parties 
to  the  General  Paper  Company  parties  to  the  readjustment? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  parties  to  the  readjustment? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  mills  who  were  manufacturing  news-print  paper 
alone  were  interested  in  the  readjustment  of  this  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  other  companies  in  the  General  Paper 
Compaiw  besides  the  mills  manufacturing  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  M!cNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  those  readjustments  had  before  the  mills 
obtained  from  the  Scripps-McRae  people  the  price  of  $2.10? 

Mr.  McNair.  As  I  testified  this  morning 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  off  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  it  is  an  upset  price  of  $2.10  delivered.  The 
delivery  is  different  at  the  different  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  all  get  $2.10  for  the  paper  delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  The  slight  differences  of  freight,  as  I  said 
this  morning,  would  vary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fixed  price  at  the  miU,  or  fixed  price 
delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  the  point  of  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $2.10? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  aQ  got  it  precisely  at  the  same  amount 
delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  what  it  is  worth  to  them  might  be  a 
little  bit  different? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  dispute  between  your  company  and 
the  Scripps-McRae  people?    Merely  as  to  the  price? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  As  to  how  much  it  should  be  raised! 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  dependent  upon  what,  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  MoNAm.  There  were  certain  proyisions  in  the  original  contract 
which,  if  you  see  it,  you  will  understand  very  quickly.  The  price 
was,  as  I  recall  it — I  may  not  be  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  that  con^ 
tract — ^but  as  I  recall  it,  there  were  certain  provisions  in  that  contract 
that  it  should  not  go  beyond  some  average  price  paid  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  consumers.  It  was  at  least  intended,  as  I  remember, 
that  the  price  should  not  be  more  than  the  average  price  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  likely  to  call  in  a  board  or  arbi- 
trators to  find  out  what  was  the  average  price  paid  by  publishers  or 
on  what  was  as  near  a  readjustment  problem  as  could  bet 

Mr.  McNaib.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  board  of  arbitrators 
was  an  arithmetical  board. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  mathe- 
matician, and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  afraid  of  bim  on  a 
mathematical  proposition.  Was  not  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  that  it  should  be  based  upon  the  market  pnce? 

Air.  MoNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  (o  be  based  on  the  cost  of  production! 

Mr.  MoNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  reason  you  were  a  little 
afraid  of  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  MoNair.  No,  sir;  I  am  sure  there  was  no  cost  price  in  that.  I 
have  read  over  the  contract.     I  do  not  think  it  is  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  itself,  of  course,  will  show  that. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes;   it  will  disclose  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  mills  running  on  full  time  now  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  No,  sir;  not  now.  I  thmk  in  the  month  of  May  we 
will  have  a  fair  business.     In  the  month  of  April  we  ran  sixteen  aays. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  MgNair.  At  the  present  time  from  46  to  48  tons. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  running  full  t 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  did  you  produce  last 
month  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  We  ran  sixteen  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  days  have  you  run,  so  far,  this  month) 

Mr.  MoNair.  Each  day. 

The  Chairman.  Every  day  this  month?' 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  reason  you  closed  down  part  of  the 
time  last  month? 

Mr.  MoNair.  We  did  not  have  orders. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  any  of  your 
product  at  slightly  reduced  prices? 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  think  I  stated  this  morning  that  I  had  authorized 
one  of  the  Chicago  jobbers  to  secure  what  busmess  he  could  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago  you  were  selling  paper  at  the  mWU  at 
S1.85  a  hundred? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Last  month  you  received  $2.14  a  himdredt 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  Is  it  more  profitable  to  run  only  half  time  and  get 
that  increase,  or  to  run  full  time  and  get  a  slight  decrease  t 

Mr.  MoNair.  Well,  that  is  largely  a  (question  for  a  man  to  decide 
who  is  running  his  business.  I  thought  it  was  more  profitable  to  run 
no  more  than  1  was  able  to  sell.  I  figured  it  out  that  even  by  cutting 
the  price  I  could  enhance  the  sale  of  the  product.  It  seems  to  be  an 
unusual  condition  of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  come  to  us,  at  least,  that  there  is  con- 
siderable inquiry  and  demand  for  paper  at  slightly  cheaper  prices. 
I  think  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  disposmg  of  your  paper  if 
you  womd  make  a  slight  reduction  m  the  price  ^ead  of  the  other 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  tried  that  pretty  diligently,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
disposing  of  my  product. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  authorize  the  Chicago  jobber  to 
secure  orders? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Some  time  in  March. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  replies  from  biTn  as  to  his  ability  to 
obtain  orders? 

Mr.  MoNair.  He  has  been  selling  what  he  could,  but  even  with  that 
authority  he  has  not  been  able  to  fill  us  with  orders. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  he  on^of  the  leading  paper  men  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wbat  is  the  name? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Bradner,  Smith  &  Co. 

The  Celairman.  You  say  that  you  purchased  Canadian  pulp  in 
1901  and  1902? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  purchase? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Somewhere  in  the  neignborhood  of  3,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Varving  prices;  as  I  remember  it,  from  $24  to  $30. 

The  Chairman,  urouna  pulp  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  cost  so  much  as  that? 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  bought  it  as  cheap  as  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Paper  Company,  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  was  not  up  to  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MoNair.  That  is  what  I  had  to  pav.  In  fact,  I  made  two 
trips  to  the  "Soo"  to  see  if  I  could  buy  it  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  That  included  the  duty? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir;  and  delivery,  i6.  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  You  manufactured  pulp  right  after  that  at  a  cost 
of  about  how  much  per  ton? 

Mr.  MoNair.  At  tne  mill  about  half  of  that,  with  the  delivery  and 
duty  oflF. 

The  Chairman.  If  Canadian  pulp  costs  twice  as  much  to  deliver 
to  your  mill  as  you  could  manufacture  it  for,  how  would  the  reduction 
of  the  tariflF  duty  of  $1.67  a  ton  affect  you? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Well,  sir,  as  I  say,  those  matters  are  purely  of  con- 
jecture and  figures.    We  can  manufacture  our  pulp  a  great  denl 
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cheaper  on  this  side.    In  fact,  we  had  to  go  to  work  and  build  another 
pidp  mill  in  order  to  keep  our  mills  supplied. 

The  Chaibman.  I  imderstand;  but  you  say  the  cheapest  that  you 
could  get  pulp  at  the  time  when  there  was  no  specicd  stress  on  the 
market  for  piup  in  Canada  cost  you  from  $20  to  $24  a  ton,  when  you 
were  able  to'  make  it  for  a  little  over  $10  a  ton. 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  could  not  make  it  on  account  of  low  water.    I 
imderstood  that,  or  I  would  not  have  bought  it. 
^  The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  were  not  in  good  shape  at  that 
time,  but  that  you  have  been  making  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  did  not  have  water  enough  to  manufacture  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  pulp  to  manufacture  paper  that  I  had  orders  to  fill. 
I  had  to  go  to  Canada  to  buy  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  MoNair.  That  was  in  1901  and  1902.  I  was  compelled  to  go 
to  Canada  to  buy  pulp  to  fill  my  own  newspaper  contracts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  the  time  you  say  you  paid  $20  to  $24  a  ton? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  purchased  any  since? 

Mr.  McNair.  No.  fiir;  we  have  been  manufacturing  our  own  pulp. 

The  Chairbian.  What  was  the  cost  of  delivery? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  Canadian  pulp  delivered? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNair.  It  ran  along  there,  $24,  $28,  $30.  There  were  two 
or  three  purchases  made. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  mean  what  were  the  freight  charges  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  duty  was  $1.67,  as  I  remeinber.  There  was  a 
bridge  charge  of  $5,  a  freight  charge  of  11  cents  a  hundred  poxmds, 
and  the  pulp  was  about  76  per  cent  dry. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  come  up  by  boat,  would  it  not,  to  Duluth? 

Mr.  McNair.  No.  sir;  it  was  in  the  winter  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this?    In  the  winter  of  1901-2? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  winter  and  fall.  We  had  a  period  of  extremely 
low  water,  running  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  clear  through  to 
August. 

Tne  Chairman.  When  did  you  open  your  mill,  Mr.  McNair? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  first  operation  was  April,  1898, 1  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  April,  1898? 

Mr.  McNair.  April,  1898,  or  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  ground  pulp  of  your  own  before 
this? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  before  was,  as  I  remember  it, 
that  you  used  Canadian  pulp  in  1900  and  1901? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  for  a  portion  of  our  product.  We  first  made 
paper  April  8,  1899. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  power  had  you  developed  at  your  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  under  agreement  6,000  horsepower,  but 
there  is  not  enough  power  to  furmsh  6,000  horsepower  throughout 
the  year. 

Tne  Chairman.  At  each  of  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  Cloquet. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  BrainerdI 
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Mr.  MoNaie.  3,000  horsepower,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  There  you  manufacture  ground  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  but  we  use  a  portion  of  our  power  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  lighting  the  city. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  given  the  cost  of  production  of  wood 
pulp  there  at  Branerd? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  in  that  table;  yes,  sir;  including  all  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  hours  of  your  men — 66  and  781 

Mr.  McNair.  11  and  13. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  66  and  78  per  week  alternately? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  each  week. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  furnished  a  schedule  of  the  wages? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir.     If  you  desire,  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  schedule  of  the  wages? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have.  Machine  tenders,  1904,  29 J  cents;  1905, 
the  same;  1906,  30  cents. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  by  hours? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes.    We  keep  all  our  wages  in  Minnesota  by  hours. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  the  average  of  twelve  hours  a 
day? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  based  on  an  average  of  twelve  hours  a 
day.  In  1907,  32  cents.  Back  tenders,  1904,  20  cents;  1905,  same; 
1906, 20 J  cents;  1907,  23  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  schedule  there  showing  those  wages? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  W^ill  you  furnish  that  to  the  stenographer! 

Mr.  McNaer.  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  may  be  printed. 

Mr.  McNair.  Shall  I  continue  reading? 

The  Chairman.  No.  Just  give  it  to  the  stenographer,  so  that  we' 
can  compare  it  with  other  figures. 

(Following  is  the  schedule  referred  to:) 

COST  OF  FELTS  IN  THE  YEARS  NOTED 


1904. 


1905. 


1006. 


1907. 


First  preu 

Second  press , 

Third  press 

Dryers: 

First  top 

Second  top...., 

First  bottom.. 

Second  bottom. 

Machine  jackets 

Pulp  felts 


158.24 
52.64 
78.40 

80.63 
88.76 
110.77 
92.74 
47.04 
21.33 


168.24 
62.72 
89.60 

66.86 
72.45 
90.48 
75.60 
60.67 
23.85 


164.07 
62.72 
89.60 

75.05 
88.56 
104.30 
96.59 
60.67 
24.22 


864.07 
68.99 
89.60 

87.17 
96.60 
117.61 
96.91 
60.67 
24.15 


FINISHING  SUPPLIES. 


Twine 

Wrapping  paper. . 
Labor: 

Finisher 

Loaders 

MIsoellaneous. 


10.10 
1.45 

.20 
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Otant  robber 

Onnlte  robber 

ShAwmnt  robber....... 

Beeoon  robber 

Olent  leather 

fihort-li^  leather 

Dynamo  doab1e>leather 
Olant  ebigle  leather. . . . 
Bhort-lapetngle  leather. 


1904. 


60 

60 

60-10-6 

60-10 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

60-5 

60-10-6 


1906. 


60 

60-10-6 

60-10-6 

60^ 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

60^ 

60-10-6 


1906. 


60 

60-10-6 

60-10-6 


60-10 

70 

70-10 

65-6 

6O-10-6 


1907. 


46-6 

60-104 
60-10 


60-10 

70 

70-10 

60 

60-10 


OILS. 


000  W.  eylinder 

R.cylinaer 

Cap  cylinder t 

Vax  eylinder 

Atlaatloied 


PereenL 
6fr-10 
66-10 
82^ 
60-10 
16 


Percent. 
66-10 
66-10 
S2 
60-16 


Perceni. 
65-16 
65-16 
82 

60-16 
14i 


Percent. 
66-16 
65-18 
80 

60-16 
14 


LUMBER. 


One-inch  board 

817.00 
17.00 
16.60 
18.60 

810.60 
19.60 
17.60 
22.00 

822.60 
22.00 
19.00 
24.60 

827.60 

Two4nch 

26.00 

4  by  6 

22.60 

Timber 

28.00 

LABOR  RATE  PER  HOUR. 


Ifafihine  tender. . . . 

Back  tender 

Third  hand 

Fourth  hand 

Oiler 

Headflraman 

Helpers 

Beater  engineer. . . . 

Helper 

Yardman 

iWmeten 

Wood  room: 

Boss  sawyer... 

Helpers 

Oilnder  room: 

Boss 

Helpers 

Wet  room: 

BCachine  tender 

Roll  skinners. . 

Palp  hustlers. . 

Mscnanlcs 

Helpers 


Mr.  MoNaib.  Do  you  want  the  cost  of  felts  and  finiahing  supplies 
and  lumber  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  average  cost  per  ton  of 
production  of  wood  pulp  at  the  Brainerd  millf 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  do  not  think  I  have  that  with  my  figures,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  the  average  of  our  three  mills  in  percentages  only.  I 
did  not  apprehend  that  that  ^[uestion  would  De  asked.  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  those  figures  available  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  bv  reference  there  what  is  the  average 
cost  of  ^oimd  pulp  in  your  mill  i 

Mr.  MoNaiil  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibhan.  What  is  it — about  t  I  suppose  70U  know  about 
what  it  costs. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  It  cost  me  $17.10  last  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  less  or  more  than  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  eastern  mills  t 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  can  not  answer  that 
question.    I  think  it  is  a  Uttle  bit  higher.  ^ 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  make  it  higher  in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  The  great  difficulty  that  would  make  it  higher  with 
us  would  be  the  concutions  of  the  water  power.  That  womd  be  one 
reason  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  that  cost. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  pulp  wood  seems  to  cost  you  less  I 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  labor  costs  you  less.  Why  should  your 
product  cost  you  morel 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Because  of  the  water-power  conditions.  Our  pulp 
mills  are  not  large,  which  makes  quite  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
advance  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  groundrwood  pulp. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Is  the  capacity  of  your  groimd-pulp  mill  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  your  paper  mill? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Oh,  yes;  it  has  to  be,  on  account  of  the  low- water 

Seriods.  We  store  a  great  deal  of  pulp.  W^  manufacture  pulp 
urin^  the  water  seasons  and  store  it,  and  lay  it  aside,  and  use  it  in 
the  wmter  time.     That  all  adds  to  the  cost. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  decree  dissolving  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company) 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  it  with  yout 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir.  ^   ^   ^ 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  public  record.  I  suppose  it  is  not  of  any 
value  to  youl 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Air.  Chairman^  I  have  been  trying  to  live  up  to  it. 
[Submits  copy  of  decree  to  chairman.] 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  printed  officially. 
That  will  be  better  than  this. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  May  I  see  if  I  have  that  complete?  There  are  gen- 
tlemen here  who  are  more  familiar  with  it.  That  is  a  copy  that  I 
took  from  my  files.  The  question  might  be  asked.  There  is  a  gen- 
tleman here  who  may  be  more  expert  on  that  than  I  am. 

[The  Chairman  returns  copy  of  decree  to  witness.] 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Norris,  may  I  ask  you,  in  this  connection, 
while  these  gentlemen  are  looking  at  these  papers,  whether  you  have 
been  able  to  find  the  letter  from  Mr.  Thornton  to  you  with  reference 
to  the  arbitration? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  have  telegraphed  for  it,  and  expect  it  here  this 
evening. 

The  Chaibman  [addressiag  witness].  Do  any  of  the  western  mills 
have  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  think  not;  none  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  all  use,  or  generally  use,  the  old  long 
hours,  such  as  were  abandoned  in  the  East  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  cost  any  more,  from  any  natural  causes, 
to  produce  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  the  West,  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  than  it  does  in  the  East,  m  New  York  and  Maine  ? 
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Mr.  McNaib.  Not  except  what  I  have  learned  from  these  hearings. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that  question.  I  have  never 
manufactured  print  paper  from  wood  in  the  East,  and  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  manufacture  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  "fever  attended  any  of  these  meetings 
that  have  been  held  by  the  paper  manufacturers  in  order  to  gather 
information  from  each  other  on  the  manufacture,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  MgNaib.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  about  the  6th  of  February  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Their  social  meeting,  you  mean? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  was  rather  a  social  affair. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  the  western 
association? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  attended  the  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Hastings 
referred,  which  was  held  in  Chicago.  1  believe  in  the  New  York 
meeting  it  was  suggested  by  somebody  that  we  ought  to  begin  to 
have  some  statistics  in  the  paper  trade,  and  I  think  Mr.  Hastings 
intended  to  state  that  the  outCTowth  of  that  Chicago  gathering  was 
to  see  if  we  could  not  get  together  a  line  of  statistics  upon  our  trade, 
its  condition,  and  the  amount  of  paper  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  need  to  now,  right  away,  will  vou! 

Mr.  McNair.  They  have  been  well  gathered.  [Laughter.]  Noth- 
ing, however,  ever  followed  that  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  discuss  nothing  else? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  absolutely  nothing,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  and  I  was  there  during  the  entire  time  of  that 
meeting.  We  were  quite  anxious  to  develop  statistical  information 
in  regard  to  the  paper  trade,  as  has  been  done  in  many  other  indus- 
tries. It  was  a  matter  that  was  brought  to  our  attention  in  New 
York  at  this  social  function  that  you  refer  to,  that  we  ought  to  get 
something  together  about  our  own  trade  and  know  about  our  own 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  went  out  to  Chicago  with  some  other 
gentlemen  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  that  meeting? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  get- 
ting out  this  statistical  information;  but  other  than  that  nothing 
was  accomplished  or  done  or  attempted. 

The  Chairman.  No  discussions  in  reference  to  this  agreement  with 
the  Scripps-McRae  people  were  had? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  the  matter  was  not  mentioned.  It  did  not 
interest  any  of  us  except  those  who  were 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir.  Now,  as  to  that  question,  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  I  have  never  discussed  the  increased  cost 
of  the  making  of  paper,  but 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  McNair.  ,  I  have  no  recollection  tnat  it  was  mentioned.  It 
was  simply  a  gathering  to  see  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  appoint 
a  permanent  secretary  to  procure  and  obtain  mdustrial  statistics. 
The  meeting  was  not  a  long  meeting  and  it  soon  dispersed,  and  I 
had  other  matters  to  attend  to  in  Chicago  and  I  did  not  go  back  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  went  out  from  the  East  to  attend  that 
meeting? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibhan.  And  they  just  said,  ''Hello,  howdy;  come  and 
take  a  smile  with  me  ? "     piiaughter.] 

Mr.  McNaib.  No,  sir.  We  discussed  the  necessity  of  having 
details  in  regard  to  statistical  information  in  the  paper  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  that  in  New  York? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  but  it  was  a  preliminary  meeting.  We  did 
not  get  down  to  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  down  to  it  in  Chicago  either,  did 
yout 

Mr.  MoNair.  There  are  people  who  think  that  when  you  appoint 
a  committee  that  means  that  is  all  there  is  to  do.  Even  Mr.  Norris 
seems  to  have  that  impression.  [Laughter.]  I  guess  that  was  the 
residt  in  Chicago.  We  appointed  a  committee,  and  we  thought  it 
was  all  settled,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  it  from  that  time  yet. 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  you  present  when  an  address  was  made  which  has 
since  been  circulated  in  a  red-covered  pamphlet? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seemed  from  the  tone  of  that  address  that  he  was 
trying  to  convince  vou  that  a  combination  and  an  agreement  was  very 
proper,  and  that  all  laws  in  opposition  to  that  or  prohibitory  of  that 
ought  to  be  repealed.    Was  tnat  part  of  the  statistics  you  refer  to? 

Sir.  McNair.  We  are  in  rather  a  peculiar  condition  in  the  paper 
trade  in  regard  to  that.  We  have  a  rather  stiiOF  decree  hanging  oyer 
our  heads.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not  talk  about  the  price 
of  paper  and  materials;  that  would  be  perfect  nonsense.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  never  discussed  the  price  of  paper  and  the  trade 
conditions;  that  would  be  ridiculous;  but  we  had  no  combination  or 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  any  labor  organization  in  yoiu:  mill  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Not  at  tne  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  nave? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  labor  organization  did  you  have  at  one  time? 

Mr.  McNair.  One  of  the  paper  organizations — the  national  organi- 
zation of  paper  men — ^who  understood  the  thing,  organized  the  first 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  the  tariflF  should  be  taken  off 
paper  or  wood  pulp  and  the  present  prices  of  paper  should  be  main- 
tamed  that  the  paper  manufacturers  would  be  warranted  in  adopting 
the  three-tour  system  instead  of  the  two-tour  system  of  labor? 

Mr.  McNair.  A  good  many  conditions  still  attach  to  that,  a  jgreat 
many  conditions  attach  to  that.    The  rise  in  material  comes  right  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  pulp  wood  next  year  on  the 
average  will  be  as  high  as  it  is  now? 

Mr.  McNair.  My  opinion  on  that  question  is  that  it  will  not  be 
quite  as  high.     It  is  a  little  early. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract  to 
furnish  pulp  wood  for  1909  at  $7  a  cord? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  I  would  be  willing,  I  think,  to  undertake  that 
contract. 

The  Chairkan.  If  some  one  makes  that  contract  with  me,  will  you 
take  it  off  my  hands  at  those  figxu*es? 

^Ir.  McNair.  I  think  so,  although  I  am  not  very  much  in  the  habit 
of  contracting  so  far  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  wise. 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  I  would  rather  talk  with  you  in  September  about 
that  matter.    I  do  not  know  what  the  concfitions  will  be  then. 

The  Chairmak.  You  think  the  market  is  going  down  on  wood  pulp  f 

Mr.  McNaib.  Things  are  down  in  general,  and  when  they  go  up 
again  then  the  conditions  will  be  reversed.^ 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  Chicago  and  western 
markets  between  the  western  manufacturers  and  the  eastern  manu- 
facturers of  print  paper? 

Mr.  MgNaib.  I  nave  found  that  so.  In  endeavoring  to  sell  paper 
in  Chicago  I  have  found  competition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  has  that  condition  existed? 

Mr.  McNAm.  Practically  idl  the  time.  ^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  the  western  mills  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
lai^e  Chicago  dailies  with  their  necessities  in  tne  form  of  paper? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  consider  they  are,  independently. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  ever  been  any  understanding  or  agree- 
ment between  any  or  all  of  the  western  manufacturers  with  any  or 
all  of  the  eastern  manufacturers  as  to  parcelling  out  that  temtory 
in  which  they  should  compete  for  business? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  never  known,  individually,  of  such  an 
agreement  and  do  not  believe  any  such  agreement  ever  existed. 
Testifying  for  myfelf ,  I  know  of  no  such  agreement. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  or  any  of  the  manufacturers,  so  far  as 
you  know,  notified  of  any  action  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany or  any  of  the  other  paper  companies  of  the  East  as  to  any 
policy  to  raise  the  price  and  maintain  it  last  year? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  not,  individually,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  one 
who  was.  As  testified  to  a  few  moments  ago,  the  first  I  ever  heard 
of  the  International  making  the  price  was  on  the  stand  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Greneral  Paper  Com- 
pany, are  you  competing  with  the  other  companies  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Michigan  for  business  in  the  same  territory? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  understanding  with  any  or  all  of  those 
companies  that  formerly  were  consolidated  into  the  General  Paper 
Company  as  to  what  territory  they  should  seek  business  or  as  to  the 
customers  they  should  seek  to  obtain? 

Mr.  McNair.  Not  in  respect  to  myself,  the  Northwest  Company, 
or  anv  one  else  that  I  have  been  advised  of.  I  can  swear  for  mvseli 
and  tne  Northwest  Paper  Company.     I  do  not  know  as  to  any  others. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  at  any  time  when  you  have  had  a  supply 
of  paper  on  hand  and  wnen  your  capacity  was  not  oversold  decEned 
to  quote  prices  to  any  newspaper  publisner  who  requested  them? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  may  have  done  so  when  I  thought  it  was  good 
business  to  hold  the  product,  thinking  the  market  would  advance, 
but  I  have  never  had  any  agreement  with  any  other  individual;  I 
should  say,  certainly  no. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  practiced  that  policy  when  you 
were  not  running  to  your  full  capacity? 

Mr.  McNair.  1  have  been  running  to  my  fuU  capacity  right  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  was  whether  at  any  time  when  your 
mill  was  curtailing  its  output  you  had  declined  to  quote  prices  to  any 
responsible  publisner? 
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Ifr.  MoNair.  No^ir. 

The  CHAiBMAKr.  We  should  like  to  hare  you  file  those  tables  with 
the  committee. 
Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 
(The  tables  submitted  by  Mr.  McNair  follow:) 

Comparative  table  ,0/  easts  and  eelling  prieee  of  paper^  profit^  producty  and  ground' 

wood  costSf  of  Northwest  Paper  Company, 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cost  of  nuuratactan.  'percent.. 

100.00 

1.54 

100.00 

1.93 

$7.80 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

$10.60 

103.00 

1.587 

106.18 

2.03 

$8.86 

102.36 

121. 19 

115.09 

$12.20 

97.49 

1.601 

105.18 

2.03 

$10.58 

107.98 

101.55 

93.11 

$9.87 

08.96 

1.524 

93.26 

1.80 

$5.52 

112.72 

107.50 

98.11 

$9.39 

ua39 

L70 

92.75 

1.79 

$1.80 

120.29 

138.85 

127.64 

$13.52 

126.36 

Cost  In  dollars  and  cents 

1.945 

Selling  price  at  mill,  percent 

103.63 

Seliins  price  In  dollars  and  cents 

,     2.00 

Profit  per  ton 

$1.10 

Product  of  mill  (dally  averaffe)  per  cent.. 
Ground- wood  cost,  three  mills,  per  cent.. 

Livingston  (typical)  mill,  per  cent 

Cost  per  ton 

121. 10 
171.08 
161.31 
$17. 10 

Cost  of  numufaeturing  materials  and  operating  separated. 


Materials,  etc.,  (Incladlng  finishing). 
Operating  only  (including  expense) . 


1903. 


Per  cent, 
100 
100 


1903. 


Percent, 
102.80 
108.56 


1904. 


Percent. 
96.27 
90.68 


1906. 


Percent. 

104.25 

90.10 


1906. 


Percent. 

121.27 

92.17 


1907. 


Per  cent. 
135.58 
110. 76 


Paper  cost  items. 

expressed  in  per  cenlf  using  year 

1902  OM 

hate. 

1002. 

1903. 

1004. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Material  char8;es 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

102.29 
101.27 
112.77 
11&87 
108.33 

95.00 

88.84 

119. 15 

166.04 

131.25 

104.04 
82.96 
108.51 
105.66 
143.75 

123.01 

84.42 

87.24 

150.94 

104.17 

137. 61 

Operating  charses 

94.11 

Fmishlnff flUDPiies .^.x.  ^ 

97.87 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

222.64 

152.09 

103.00 

97.« 

08.96 

iiaso 

126.36 

Percentage  cost  of  operating^  year  1907. 
MaterialB:  ^^  <»"*• 

Ground  wood 0.397 

Sulphite 226 

Alum 008 

Clay 006 

Size 008 

Color 005 

Total  materials 0.660 

Operating: 

Fuel 056 

Belt.. 002 

Oil 003 

Liffhts 001 

Labor — 

(Operating 0.111 

Maintenance 033 

Salary .022 

Felts 017 

Wires 009 

Power  rental 007 

Total  operating 261 

Total  materials  and  operating 911 
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Operating — Continued.                                                                                      Pm  o«t. 
FiniSiing : 0.024 

Total  materials,  operating  and  finishing 935 

Maintenance  and  repairs 027 

Total  materials,  operating,  finishing,  repairs,  and  maintenance 962 

Expense: 

Team 005 

Expense  (general) 016 

Insurance 007 

Taxes 0.010 

.038 


1.00 


Labor  in  cutting  and  handling  wood,  operating  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  paper 
plants  from  42  to  44  per  cent  of  entire  cost  of  making  paper. 

Comparative  table  of  itemized  costt  of  news-print  paper. 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Ground  wood 

$100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

S13I.19 

81.66 

85.72 

91.90 

104.00 

90.00 

100.00 

130.00 

100.00 

100.00 

118.67 

100.00 

104.91 

121.62 

$101.65 

88.10 

77.55 

83.78 

76.00 

7a  00 

76.47 

150.00 

100.00 

200.00 

150.00 

140.00 

86.79 

132.43 

$107.50 

99.27 

67.34 

75.41 

68.00 

70.00 

76.47 

220.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

180.00 

78.11 

132.43 

100.00 

105.66 

114.28 

108.51 

182.56 

106.26 

102.50 

$138.85 

107.52 

87.75 

78.38 

60.00 

70.00 

70.59 

210.00 

100.00 

100.00 

66.67 

180.00 

75.10 

130.00 

100.00 

150.94 

85.71 

87.23 

117.65 

62.50 

175.00 

$171.06 

Sulphite 

104.86 

Fuel 

111.22 

FeltB 

89.19 

Wiies 

72.00 

Alum 

75.00 

Clay 

76,47 

Size 

160.00 

Oil 

100.00 

Light 

100.00 

Belt 

83.33 

Color 

200.00 

JjBiboT 

81.61 

Salary 

121.62 

Power  rental 

100.00 

Repairs 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

iiass 

127.56 
112. 77 
82.58 
131.26 
100.00 

186.04 
127.56 
119. 16 
129.41 
137.50 
125.00 

222.64 

TftftTP 

127.86 

Finishing 

97.87 

ExpenseT 

188.23 

Insurance 

87.60 

Taxes 

226.00 

Total  cost 

100.00 

103.00 

97.40 

98.90 

U0.39 

126.38 

Labor  per  ton  of  print  paper  in  1907, 
Pulp  wood: 

Per  1  cord  cutting |1. 35 

Per  1  cord  swamping  roads,  skidding,  hauling,  and  loading  on  cars 1. 90 

3.25 
Delays  and  rehandling 25 

Total  labor  per  1  cord,  128  cubic  feet,  rough  wood 3. 50 


Ground  wood: 

Approximately  1,600  pounds  from  1  cord  rough  wood  or  1.25  cords  per  ton 
ot  pulp  at  $3 .50  equals  $4.38  per  ton  of  pulp  at  80  per  cent  used  in  paper . .    8. 50 
Sulphite: 

Approximately  900  pounds  from  1  cord  rough  wood  or  2.22  cords  per  ton  of 
sulphite  at  13.50  equals  $7.77  per  ton  of  sulphite  at  20  per  cent  used  in 
paper 1.55 


Total  labor  on  pulp  wood  in  1  ton  paper 5. 05 
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RSCAPITULATION. 

Labor  on  pulp  wood  in  1  ton  paper: 

Ground  wood,  1.25  cords  at  80  per  cent 1. 000  cord. 

Sulphite,  2.22  cords  at  20  per  cent 444  cord. 

1. 444  cord  at  13. 50 $5.05 

Ground  wood,  average  labor  per  ton  for  manufacturing,  $5.45  at  80  per  cent  in 

paper 4.36 

Sulpnite,  average  labor  x)er  ton  for  manufacturing,  $6,  at  20  per  cent  in  paper. .    1. 20 

Total  labor  in  1  ton  paper  from  tree  to  paper  mill 10. 61 

Labor  operating  paper  mill  per  ton 5. 62 

Amount  labor  in  1  ton  paper,  covering  the  cutting  and  hauling  of  wood, 
operating  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  paper  plants 16.23 

Total  labor  approximates  42  to  44  per  cent  of  cost. 
Other  items  approximate  58  to  56  per  cent  of  cost. 


SehedvXe  of  wages  paid  labor  in  woods. 


1901 

1902-1904. 
1906-7.... 


Percent. 
..  100 
..  128 
..       131 


Prices  paid  for  pulp  wood  at  Cloquety  Minn, 


Year. 

Cost. 

Year. 

Cost. 

Percentage. 

1902 

$3.15 
a40 
8.60 

100 
106 
114 

1906 

$4.10 
5.15 
7.40 

130 

1903 

1900 

164 

1904 

1907 

236 

Comparative  costs  of  supplies  and  labor, 

COST  OF  FELTS  IN  THE  YEARS  NOTED. 


• 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

First  preu 

$5S.24 
52.64 
78.40 

80.63 
88.76 
110.77 
92.74 
47.04 
21.33 

$58.24 
62.72 
89.60 

6&86 
72.46 
90.48 
7&60 
60.67 
2a  85 

$64.07 
62.72 
89.60 

75.96 
8a  66 
104.30 
96.59 
60.67 
24.22 

$64.07 

Second  press 

66.99 

Third  press 

89.60 

Dryers: 

First  top 

87.17 

Second  top 

96.69 

First  bottom 

117. 51 

Second  bottom 

96.99 

Maohlne  jackets ....  <      ^^..^..^ 

60.67 

Palp  felts \]\^.],.m]\\\\\\\\\\\\]\\]\]\[\\\\]]\\. 

24.15 

FINISHING  SUPPLIES. 


Twine 

$0.06i 
1.40 

.19 

:18 

$0.07 
L40 

.19 

.m 

.16} 

$0.08i 
1.30 

.19 
.'l4 

$0.10 

Wrapping  paper 

1.45 

Labor: 

Finisher ...    .    .      .  .    .. 

.20 

Loaders 

.18i 
.174* 

Iflscellanooas 

^ 

BELTING— PER  CENT  OFF  LIST. 


Oiant  robber 

50 

60 

60-10-6 

60-10 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

60-6 

6O-10-6 

50 

60-10-6 

6O-10-5 

60-5 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

60-5 

e0-10n6 

60 

60-10-6 

60-10-6 

46-6 

Granite  rubber 

50-10-6 

Shawmnt  nibber ..  .  ...... 

60-10 

Beacon  rubber 

Giant  leat^eT ... 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

66-6 

00-1O-6 

60-10 

Short^ap  leather 

70 

PyiMtfno  doi?bie  iefttb?ir 

70-10 

Giant  sinsle  leather 

60 

Short-lap  single  leather 

60-10 
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CkymparaHve  costs  €f  suppKes  and  Ia5or— Continued. 

OILS. 


1004. 

lOOK. 

1006. 

1807. 

OOOW.oyltnder 

PercenL 
65-10 
66-10 

32i 

60-10 

IS 

PercenL 
66-10 
66-10 
82 

60-16 
14i 

PercenL 
6^U 
66-U 
82 

60-16 
14 

'PercenL 
66-16 

R.  oylinaer ^ 

Gap  cylinder 

66-U 
80 

Vftx  cvUnder ♦. 

60-15 

AtlAxitlored 

14 

LUMBER. 


l-inch  board 

817.00 
17.00 
16.50 
18.60 

810.80 
19.60 
17.60 
22.00 

822.60 
22.00 
10.00 
34.60 

827.60 

2-inoh  board 

26.00 

4  by  6 

22.50 

Timber 

88.00 

LABOR  RATE  PER  HOUR. 


Ifachlne  tender 

Back  tender 

Third  hand 

Fourth  hand 

Oiler 

Headflreonan 

Helpei-s 

Beater  engineer 

Helper 

Yard  men 

Teamsters 

Wood  room: 

Boss  sawyer 

Helpers 

Grinder  room: 

Boss 

Helpers 

Wet  room: 

Machine  tender . . . 

RoU  skinners 

Pulp  hustlers 

Mechanics 

Helpers 

Labor  In  paper  mill . . . 

Labor  in  pulp  mill 

Average  of  total  labor 


Cents, 

Cents. 

Cents. 

m 

S* 

80 

20 

20 

1^ 

161 

U| 

14 

14 

14^ 

14 

14 

14JL 

16| 

lOi 

17i 

¥ 

iT 

16 

17* 

17§ 

20 

16 

16 

17 

20 
16 

20 
15 

^ 

14A 

14A 

20 

14 

14 

14A 

^ 

\^ 

1^ 
13 

16 

U 

16 

80 

80 

•80 

m 

17* 

20 

PercenL 

Percent. 

PercenL 

100 

100 

106.0 

100 

100 

110.6 

100 

100 

107.6 

Cents. 
82 
28 
18 
16 
16 

17 
23 
16 
22 
10 

26 

U 

25 
16 

1? 

18 

m 


PercenL 
114.4 
122.7 
118.0 


Mr.  Steele.  We  should  like  to  submit  the  complete  decree  in  the 
morning. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEIIEirT  OF  MB.  W.  D.  ETTBIiBirT,  OF  CHICAGO,  UL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
.    The  Chairman.  You  may  tell  us  who  you  are  and  what  your 
wcwrk  is. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  am  the  traffic  manager  for  the  Wisconsin  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers;  that  is  to  say^  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  paper 
and  pulp  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.    My  duties  in  that 

fosition  are  those  that  ordinarily  fall  to  a  traffic  man;  that  is  to  say, 
look  after  and  take  care  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  belonging  to  the  mills.  That  is,  botn  inbound  ship- 
ments of  raw  materials,  going  into  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper,  and  likewise  their  outbound  shipments  of  pulp  and  paper  to 
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the  markets.  That  embraces  the  question  of  frieght  rates.  I  look 
after  their  freight  daims^for  overcharges  and  rates,  weights,  claims 
for  losses  and  damages,  and  trace  their  cars  for  them  with  the  idea 
of  preyenting  any  delays  in  transit.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
other,  perhaps  less  important,  matters,  but  all  pertaining  to  the 
freight-traffic  business. 

'Die  Chaibmak.  That  is  all  you  do  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  will  say^  tms:  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  selling  paper;  in  fact,  I  have  nothing  wnatever  to  do  with 
prices.  I  do  look  after  the  routing  of  the  traffic  also;  that  is,  I 
advise  the  mills  what,  the  freight  rates  are  and  the  best  route,  in  my 
estimation,  that  should  be  used  in  making  the  shipments. 

The  Chaibman.  You  maintain  an  office  where) 

Mr.  HuELBUT.  In  Chicago. 

The  Chaibmak.  Where  m  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  HuKLBUT.  Room  1020,  135  Adams  street. 

The  CHAmMAN.  How  much  of  an  office  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  HiTBLBTJT.  I  have  one  chief  clerk,  one  other  clerk,  and  two 
stenographers. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  do  from  day  te  day  in  your  officel 
What  are  they  doing  there  now?  ^         '  '       ^ 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  Our  business — that  is,  the  business  of  the  mills — 
amounts  to  a  very  considerable  volume,  as  shown  by  some  statistics 
that  I  got  up  for  my  own  information  a  short  time  ago.  For  a  year's 
period  the  inboimd  shipments  of  raw  materials,  including  pulp  wood, 
coal,  sulphur,  and  other  articles  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  pulp,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1,100,000  tons  for 
a  year,  ana  the  outbound  shipments  from  the  mills  to  the  mar- 
kets, consisting  of  pulp,  sulphite,  and  paper,  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  400,000  tons,  malong  total  aggregate  shipments,  inbound 
and  outbound,  of  1,500,000  tens  a  year.  Such  a  lai^e  volume  of 
traffic  comes  from  and  goes  to  a  large  territory,  and  naturally  the 
question  of  freight  rates  lor  such  a  tremendous  volume  of  business  is 
one  of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  mills.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  us  to  have  a  complete  ffie  of  freight  tariffs  from  and  to 
any  and  all  of  the  territories  that  our  mills  obtam  supplies  from  or  ship 
in  to,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  track  of  the  freight  rates  and  seeing 
that  the  railroads  do  not,  at  least  without  our  objection,  undertake  to 
increase  and  advance  their  rates  and  otherwise  increase  our  charges 
through  changes  in  classification,  rules  concerning  car  service,  and 
other  matters,  all  of  which  enter  into  the  matter  of  freight  charges, 
which  are  paid  by  the  mills. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated  that  you  had  a  compilation  of  statistics 
of  a  year.    Have  you  that  statement  with  you  1 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  "No,  sir.  We  do  not  keep  any  statistics  except 
when  we  prepare  them  for  a  special  purpose. 

The  CHAreMAN.  You  stated  that  you  did  prepare  them  for  a  year? 

Mr.  HuBLBiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  those  statistics  with  you? 

]^fr.  Hublbut.  I  have  not  those  statistics  with  me;  no,  sir.  Those 
statistics  were  prepared  covering  the  year  ending,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, August  1  or  31,  1907. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  copies  of  those  statistics  in  yom:  office  1 

Mr.  Hublbut.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  Will  you  send  them  to  ust 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  How  did  you  prepare  those  statistics? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  obtained  from  each  one  of  the  mills  a  statement 
showing  the  inbound  as  well  as  their  outboimd  traffic  for  that  particu- 
lar period  of  a  year. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  a  compilation  made  up  from  information 
furnished  by  the  mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  From  the  different  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Not  from  your  books  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  not  from  our  books.  .  We  keep  no  statistics 
of  in  and  out  bound  shipments.  We  receive  from  each  miU  on  each 
day  on  a  little  blank  form  a  memorandum  showing  the  cars  of  freight 
that  they  receive,  where  from,  and  what  the  rate  is,  the  weight,  and 
the  route.  Likewise,  we  receive  from  each  on  a  little  form  a  similar 
statement  covering  their  outbound  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  those  little  sUps? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  We  use  them  from  day  to  day  in  dealing  with  the 
railroads.  Very  frequently  I  am  called  upon  to  trace  cars.  For 
example,  a  mill  will  write  or  telegraph  that  tney  have  purchased  some 
pulp  or  some  other  article  at  some  point  which  they  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get/and  ask  me  to  look  after  the  cars  and  to  see  that  they  are  not 
delayed  in  transit.  Likewise,  they  will  communicate  with  me  and 
state  that  they  are  just  about  to  or  will  ship  some  paper  to  one  point 
or  another  and  ask  me  to  look  after  it  and  see  that  it  is  not  delayed. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  look  after  and  see  that  there  was 
no  delay  in  transit? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  We  look  after  all  that  we  are  requested  to  look 
after;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  avoided  any  delay  in  traffic  last  year  you 
would  be  a  very  valuable  man. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Well,  last  year — what  period  do  you  mean,  the  year 
just  ending? 

The  Chairman.  1907. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  That  was  not  a  bad  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  part  was? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  year  before  was  particularly  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Why  shoidd  the  paper  mills  if  they  want  to  make 
a  shipment  to  a  customer — most  oi  tne  paper  mills  have  contracts, 
and  their  customers  receive  about  the  same  amoimt  of  paper  at  stated 
intervals,  and  the  plants  are  located  in  the  same  places,  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  served  bjr  the  same  railroad? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  need  a  traffic  manager  in  Chicago 
to  tell  them  how  to  route  a  car  of  paper  from  the  mills  to  their  cus- 
tomers? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  situation  in  part  grew  out  of  these  conditions: 
Many  of  the  mills  whom  I  now  represent  were  formerly  constituent 
members  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  which  was  in  existence  for 
upward  of  six  years,  I  beUeve.  During  that  time  the  General  Paper 
Company  had  a  traffic  manager,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  its 
existence  I  occupied  that  position.  During  the  time  that  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  was  in  existence  all  of  the  freight  matters — 
traffic  matters — were  handled  by  the  General  Paper  Company,  and 
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not  by  the  mills.  That  is  to  say,  all  arrangements  with  railroads  of 
any  character  or  kind  were  made  by  the  Seneral  Paper  Company; 
all  the  negotiations  with  railroads  were  conducted  by  the  General 
Paper  Company;  and  that  condition  existed  over  a  period  of  at  least 
six  years,  dnring  the  time  that  the  General  Paper  Company  was  in 
existence.  Consequently  during  that  time  the  mills,  not  being  in 
touch  with  the  railroads  or  tramc  matters,  grew  to  know  practically 
nothing  about  them,  they  having  had  from  day  to  day  their  rates 
and  routes  on  each  order  sent  to  them  by  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany. Hence,  when  the  General  Paper  Company  suddenly  went 
out  of  business  the  mills  were  practically  without  any  information 
concerning  railroad  transportation  matters. 

The  Chairman.  During  those  six  years  that  the  General  Paper 
Company  was  in  existence,  as  we  all  know,  it  was  not  an  infrequent 
practice,  especially  the  earUer  part  of  that  time,  for  one  shipper  to 
obtain  a  dinerent  rate  from  another  shipper,  but  that  has  not  been 
the  case,  has  it,  since  the  General  Paper  Company  was  dissolved? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  nor  at  any  time,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  granting  of  rebates  was  as  common  as  black- 
birds in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  the  general  traffic  manager  of  a  com- 
pany and  did  not  know  how  to  get  a  rebate,  you  would  be  a  surprise 
to  me. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Then  I  must  be  a  "surprise''  to  you.  The  General 
Paper  Company  while  I  was  there  and  while  my  predecessor  was 
there  never  accepted  any  rebates.  I  know  that  because  I  am  in  a 
position  to  make  that  statement  very  positively. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  occupied  the  position  after  the 

?assage  of  the  Elkins  bill,  when  the  rebates  auite  generally  ceased, 
hat  was  in  February  or  March,  1903,  as  I  recollect.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  very  great  difficulty  there  is  about  routing  cars  for  the 
paper  mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  There  is  no  great  difficulty;  that  is,  if  one  under- 
stands it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule,  the  freight  is  not  shipped  a  great  dis- 
tance? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Not  as  a  rule,  but  at  the  same  time  our  shipments 
are  made  to  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  Your  incoming  freight  amounts  to  about  1,100,000 
tons  a  year? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  outgoing  freight  amounts  to  about 
400,000  tons? 

Mr.  HxTRLBtrr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bulk  of  the  incoming  freight? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  shipped  a  short  distance? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No — I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  was  shipped  to  these  mills 
from  Canada  in  1907? 

Mr.  HuRLBXTT.  About  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  HuBLBiTT,  I  think  one  concern  purchased  that  much. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  all? 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  I  think  the  50,000  cords  were  purchased,  bat  it 
was  not  all  shipped.  After  something  like  40|000  cords  had  been 
shipped  the  remainder  of  the  contract,  I  understand,  was  canceled. 

The  Chaikm AN.  Where  was  that  shipped  from  ? 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  From  points  on  the  Intercolonial  road,  east  cf 
Quebec,  in  the  vicinity  oi  St.  Pierre  and  Montmagny. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  is  that  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  About  1,200  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  freight  rate? 

•Mr.  Hublbut.  The  freight  rate  ranged  from  21  to  22  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  is  that  a  cord  of  wood? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  These  cords  weighed  about  3,500  pounds,  $7.35 
per  cord. 

The  Chaibman.  Most  of  the  other  pulp  wood  is  from  near  by? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  A  ^eat  deal  of  the  remainder  came  from  Minnesota 
and  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  some  from  the  northern  part  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  about  the  average  freight 
rate  on  it? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  The  average  freight  rate  on  the  Wisconsin  and 
peninsula  of  Michigan  wood  would  be  7  J  or  8  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  reports  in  reference  to  this  freight? 
Any  annual  reports  to  anyone? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  I  have  only  had  to  make  one  report  so  far,  because 
the  bureau  has  been  in  effect  a  little  over  a  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  audits  your  accounts? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  No  one. 

The  Chaibman.  That  does  not  seem  very  businesslike,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  I  might  explain  that  by  saying  this,  that  the  salary 
I  receive  includes  my  office  expenses. 

The  Chaibman.  Vvbo  contrioutes  to  the  salary? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  The  mills  which  are  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Chaibman.  What  organization? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  The  organization  of  the  traffic  bureau. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Hublbut.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  I  can  send  you  one 
of  my  letter  heads,  which  will  show  them  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  not  any  information  here? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  No,  sir.  I  came  away  rather  hurriedly  and  neg- 
lected bringing  it.  1  will  say  that  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  a  few 
days  ago  on  one  of  my  letter  heads,  and  if  that  letter  has  been  received 
it  will  give  the  information. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  letter  is  in  the  record 
or  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  freight  is  all  shipped  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  No,  sir.  My  headquarters  are  m  Chicago  for  the 
reason  that  most  of  the  heaaquarters  of  the  western  railroads  are 
at  that  point. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  no  reports  to  the  mills  constituting 
your  association,  no  stated  reports? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  I  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  yeai; 
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The  Chairman.  To  whom  is  that  report  made  ? 

Mr.  HtJBLBUT.  To  an  executive  committee  composed  of  three 
members. 

The  Chaebman.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  Their  names) 

The  Chatbman.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hublbut.  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  where! 

Mr.  Hublbut.  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Chaibman.  6i  what  company? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  The  Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company,  Mr, 
M.  H.  Bellew,  of  the  Kenosha  Paper  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and 
Mr.  L.  M.  Alexander,  of  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company, 
Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  statistical  reports  to  this  committee 
except  in  your  annual  report  ? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  nor  did  I  do  so  in  the  annual 
report.  It  was  just  a  report  of  a  general  character  as  to  the  more 
important  matters  Uiat  had  been  handled  by  me  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  report  to  the  committee  or  to  the  members 
of  the  association  or  to  anyone  else  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  freight  received  or  shipped  to  and  from  any  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  I  make  some  reports  of  outbound  shipments  of 
paper  only,  but  none  of  inbound  shipments  of  raw  material. 

The  Chaibman.  To  whom  are  those  reports  made? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  Those  reports  are  made  to  the  16  mills  that  are 
interested  in  the  Scripps-McRae  contract. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  those  reports  show? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  They  show  the  quantity  of  paper  shipped  during 
the  preceding  month  to  the  Scripps-McRae  papers. 

Tne  Chaibman.  Is  that  information  furnished  you  by  the  mills? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  Yes,  sir;  I  receive  copies  of  data  showing  the 
shipments. 

The  Chaibman.  And  jou  tabulate  that? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  So  as  to  show  to  each  mill  the  amount  which  each 
mill  has  shipped  during  the  preceding  month  on  the  Scripps-McRae 
contract? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  likewise  make  a  statement  of  those 
shipments  for  the  period  from  which  I  first  began  to  make  those 
reports. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  those  statements  show  any  other  thing  except 
in  relation  to  the  Scripps-McRae  purchases? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  No,  su*;  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chaibman.  Thev  do  not  show  the  quantity  of  paper  sold  by 
the  mills  to  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  No,  sir;  not  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  they  furnish  you  with  a  statement  as  to  their 
consignments  to  other  puolishers? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  No,  sir.  The  daily  reports  that  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  which  each  mill  sends  on  a  form,  show  the  shipments 
that  they  made  that  day  to  different  consignees,  the  car  number, 
date,  the  routing  of  each  car,  and  the  gross  weight. 
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The  Chaibman.  Are  those  slips  furnished  you  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose to  aid  you  in  tracing  cars) 

Air.  HuBLBin.  Not  solely,  but  solely  to  be  used  by  us  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  railroads.  Ijdl  my  capacity  as  representing  these  Wis- 
consin pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  interests  my  dealing?  with  the 
railroaos  are  veiY  extensive,  and^  in  the  eyes  of  railroad  people  I  am 
''a  big  shipper/'  as  they  term  it,  and  consequently  they  are  con- 
stantly sohciting  the  mills'  business  through  me.  I  naturalljr  desire 
to  keep  track  of  what  is  done  by  the  mills  with  the  different  railroads, 
80  that  I  am  able  to  talk  with  the  railroads  as  to  what  we  are  doing 
for  them,  and  aski^  sometimes  favors  in  return. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  receive  your  pay  on  a  percentage  basis  t 

Mr.  HuKLBin:.  I  g©t  my  pay  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  percentage  basis.  Is  it  a  sum  fixed  in 
advance  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  I  get  a  fixed  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  contributed  to  by  the  mill  owners,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  output,  on  a  fixed  basis  t 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  It  is  contributed  to  by  the  mills  on  a  basis  of  per- 
centage that  is  arrived  at  by  the  tonnage  that  they  handle  in  and 
out  bound. 

The  Chairman.  Both  in  and  out  boimd? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  percentage  t 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  It  was  fixed  for  one  year  when  the  organization 
was  first  started,  and  it  was  discussed  and  readjusted  at  the  end  of 
the  first  fiiscal  year.    A  new  fiscd  year  began  March  1,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  compensation  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year^  not  including  rent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  get  a  rent  allowance  in  addition  to  that  I 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,^  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  furnish  your  own  clerical  force? 

Mr.  HuRLBtJT.  X  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  four  or  five  mills  for  which  you  are 
not  the  tre^c  manager? 

Mr.  HuRi.BTJT.  The  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  the  Falls  Mtmu- 
facturing  Company,  and  the  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  any  of  them  component  parts  of  the  General 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  all  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  declined  to 
retain  you  as  general  traffic  manager,  as  had  been  the  practice  when 
the  General  Paper  Company  was  operating? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  Waiisau 
and  the  Falls  companies;  they  never  gave  any  reason.  The  Rhine- 
lander  people  wished  to  have  it  demonstrated  fibrst  that  it  would  pa^ 
them  to  join  the  association  before  they  did  so.  but  frequently  their 
manager  has  stated  to  me  that  in  all  probability  they  would  take 
membership.  ^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  association  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  freight  traffic  bureau. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  organized? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  organization  commenced  operations  the  Ist  of 
March,  1907. 
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Mr.  Staffobd.  Ha49  it  any  other  functions  besides  that  of  author- 
izing you  to  take  charge  of  its  traffic? 

^&.  HuRLBTJT.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  any  by-laws  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBtrr.  I  can  say  it  has  not.  I  never  have  seen  any,  and  I 
have  attended  all  the  meetings  at  which  any  such  matter  would  have 
been  discussed,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  discussed  at  those  meetings  other 
than  matters  relevant  to  the  control  of  traffic  by  you  I 

Mr.  Hxjrlbut.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  often  have  those  meetings  been  heldt 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  There  have  been  two  meetings^— that  is,  one  immedi- 
ately preceding  my  appointment  and  one  held  in  January,  this  year, 
which  was  the  annual  meeting.  The  plan  has  been  for  the  executive 
committee  of  three,  which  I  rererred  to,  to  meet  with  me  once  a  month, 
in  order  to  talk  over  the  general  situation  as  regards  traffic  matters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  considered  at  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Hurlbxjt.  Purely  traffic  matters.  I  could  give  you  a  few 
illustrations,  if  you  wish? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Please. 

Mr.  Hurlbitt.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  traffic  bureau  was 
formed,  I  believe,  was  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  obtain 
better  freight  rates  on  pulp  wood.  The  mill  representatives  and  my- 
self met  a  good  many  times  on  that  subject  last  summer  and  in  the 
early  fall,  and  it  was  considered  important  enough  for  us  to  take  up 
the  case  with  the  Wisconsin  railroad  commission,  which  we  did,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  some  relief  through  them.  We  have  also  dis- 
cussed at  the  meetings  matters  of  specific  freight  rates — that  is,  for 
example,  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  recently  to 
make  some  advance  in  our  freight  rates  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  the 
Middle  States,  and  like^vise  the  West.  We  have  also  discussed  mat- 
ters  pertaining  to  car-service  rules,  storiiee  rules,  and  everything  per- 
taming  to  traffic  matters  generally,  and  Ukewise  they  have  taken  up  at 
different  times  specific  instances  of  traffic  affairs.  I  mean,  for  exam- 
ple, the  freight  rate  from  and  to  a  point  on  a  given  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  some  agreement  under  which  you 
are  employed? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  agreement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Hurlbxjt.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  I  was  asked  when  first 
employed  to  draw  up  a  contract,  which  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Who  asked  you  to  draw  up  the  contract? 
^  Mr.  HuRLBUT.  It  was  suggested  that  the  contract  be  drawn  at  the 
time  when  my  services  were  engaged;  that  was  along  in  February, 
1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  vou  will  get  paid? 

Mr.  Hurlbxjt.  I  have  faith  in  the  gentlemen  I  am  dealing  with. 
If  they  do  not  care  to  carry  out  the  agreement  I  do  not  think  a  con- 
tract would  force  them  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  agreement  with  them  individually  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbxjt.  No,  sir;  the  executive  committee  of  three  repre- 
sents all  the  mills  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  they  made  the  trade 
with  me  and  told  me  what  my  salary  would  be. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  they  represent  the  par- 
ticular mills;  have  they  some  agreement  or  association? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  That  I  can  not  say  any  more  than  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mills  ^t  together  and  appointed  their  executive 
committee  to  handle  traffic  matters  and  the  matter  of  my  salary,  for 
example. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  know  about  what  thev  are  to  handle  is 
what  you  have  acquired  from  them  and  that  would  be  in  relation  to 
your  business?     Have  you  attended  any  of  the  meetings? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  I  attended  the  meeting  m  January  at 
Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  at  which  you  were 
first  engaged? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  agreement  at  that  meetiag  that 
they  would  employ  you  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.   X  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  agreement  of  an  association  or  an 
agreement  of  individuals  with  you? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  It  was  an  agreement  of  an  association. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  by-laws  of  their  association! 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  officers? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  At  the  beginning? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith,  president;  Mr.  C.  A.  Babcock, 
treasurer;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  now? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  present  officers  are  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith,  president; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Babcock,  vice-president;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  render  bills  for  your  services? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  To  Mr.  Thomas,  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  attend  to  the  duty  of  collecting;  the  money 
from  the  respective  mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  render  the  bills  from  month  to  month? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  will  correct  that.  I  have  not 
foimd  it  necessary  to  do  so.  He  has  been  very  prompt  on  the  1st, 
2d,  or  3d  of  each  month  to  send  me  a  check. 

The  Chairman.  He  sends  you  a  check  once  a  month? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  without  rendering  any  bill. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  give  him  any  receipt  or  voucher? 

Mr,  HuRLBUT.  I  write  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  hia 
letter. 

The  Chairman,  Is  this  check  just  an  ordinary  check  of  Mr.  Bab- 
cock's? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  man  who  sends  me  the  check. 
Of  late  he  has  been  sending  me  drafts^  most  always  a  draft  on  Chi- 
cago or  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  that  did  he  send  you  his  check? 

1^.  HuRLBUT.  I  believe  he  did.  That  was  changed  during  the 
time  that  money  got  so  tight  a  few  months  ago,  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  draw  a  draft  on  Chicago  rather  than  a  check  on  Appleton, 
so  as  to  keep  the  money  up  there  and  take  it  out  of  Chicago.  They 
wanted  to  keep  the  money  in  the  country, 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  wanted  to  get  even  with  the  Chicago  banks 
who  were  holding  their  funds) 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  That  was  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  interregnum  between  the  time  the 
General  Paper  Company  was  dissolved  and  the  time  that  you  under- 
took these  duties  for  tms  association! 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir.  The  General  Paper  Company  was  dis- 
solved, stopped  doing  new  business,  in  May,  1906.  I  continued, 
however,  working  for  the  General  Paper  Company  until  the  1st  of 
December — that  is,  assisting  in  winding  up  its  old  affairs,  of  which 
there  were  a  good  many,  as  you  can  imagine,  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  their  business.  ^  I  then  went  to  St.  Louis  as  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  roads,  and  the  mill  people 
made  me  a  proposition  to  come  back  and  work  for  them  as  traffic 
manager,  ana  I  accepted  the  oifer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  HuRLBTJT.  It  was  the  1st  of  March,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  statements  that  are  furnished  by  the  mills  con- 
cerning the  dispatch  of  paper  to  other  than  the  Scripps-McRae  pub- 
lishers, do  you  make  any  summary  of  those  t 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  they  disclosed  to  the  executive  committee  in  any 
manner) 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  becomes  of  them  after  receipt? 
^  Mr.  HuRLBUT.  We  keep  them  in  the  office  for  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  being  of  no  value,  except  as  I  have  stated,  we  throw  them 
away.  We  would  not  make  a  report  to  the  executive  committee  nor 
to  any  one  of  the  mills  for  the  reason  that  each  one  of  those  slips  rep- 
resents the  business  of  an  individual  mill,  and  without  ever  having 
received  any  orders  from  the  executive  committee  or  any  other  som-ce 
I  would  consider  that  I  had  no  right  to  let  one  mill  know  what  another 
mill  was  doing  in  the  way  of  business. 

Mr.  Stafford,  ^ave  they  ever  been  examined  and  inspected  by 
anv  of  the  mills  belonging  to  the  association? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  have  been  under  your  control? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  economies,  if  any,  result  from  your  acting  aa 
traffic  manager  for  these  mills  rather  than  if  they  performed  that  work 
individually? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  theory  of  having  a  traffic  manager  representing 
a  lot  of  individual  interests  is  that  by  so  doing  the  traffic  manager 
represents,  in  dealing  with  the  transportation  lines,  all  of  the  ton- 
nage that  the  combined  iiiterests  ship,  and  conseauently  it  is  con- 
doered  that  they  can  get  much  better  results  in  that  way  than  by 
each  mill  dealing  with  the  railroads  individually.  In  the  case  that 
I  mentioned  some  time  ago,  where  we  took  up  with  the  Wisconsin 
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railroad  commission  the  matter  of  rates  on  pulp  wood,  I  was  informed 
by  them,  after  the  new  rates  had  been  issued  by  the  commission, 
that  from  their  statistics  showing  the  movement  of  freight  for  a 
year  the  reduced  rates  which  they  gave  us  would  amount  U>  upward 
of  $200,000  on  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  an  expert  in  traffic  matters,  do  you  believe  that 
there  are  greater  economies  resulting  to  the  association  than  what 
is  paid  out  for  your  salary,  after  making  allowance  for  charges  eadi 
individual  mill  would  have  to  bear  in  case  they  did  not  have,  a  joint 
manager  t 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  Yes.  sir;  I  certainly  do.  The  case  I  just  cited  of 
pulp  wood  is  cfeie  of  tnem. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  that  case,  of  course,  any  individual  shipper  could 
have  drafted  his  petition  and  presented  it) 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  JPrecisely.  When  the  entire  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  the  State  went  to  the  commission,  as  it  did  through  me,  and  pre- 
sented its  case,  it  naturally  received  possibly  a  httle  more  consideration 
than  one  individual  might.     I  mean  it  would  have  greater  weight. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  will  ask  you  whether  any  economies  in  manage- 
ment have  resulted  from  one  person  taking  charge  of  all  the  tramc 
business  rather  than  having  the  interests  looked  after  by  the  respec- 
tive mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  A  transportation 
man  who  has  not  had  considerable  experience  can  be  of  very  little 
value  to  any  shipper.  He  must  necessarily  be  a  man  of  experience 
in  order  to  know  now  to  do  things,  when  to  do  them,  and  with  whom 
to  do  them  to  accomplish  results. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  who  to  do  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  right.  A  man  of  that  kind  can 
not  be  engaged  for  a  small  salary. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  impression  you  wish  to  convey  is  that  they  are 
experts  and  rather  hard  to  obtain,  and  individual  mills  would  not  be 
likely  to  employ  a  high  salaried  man  for  that  work! 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir.  Further  than  that,  for  example,  if  each 
mill  had  a  traffic  man  or  several  groups  of  mills  each  had  a  traffic 
man  it  would  be  necessary  very  frequently  for  those  traffic  men  to 
get  together,  and  traffic  men  m  that  regard  are  a  good  deal  like 
attorneys — tney  very  seldom  agree. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  freight  rates  from  the 
Canadian  supply  fields  to  the  Wisconsin  mills  have  increased  in  the 
last  few  years  i  ^ 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  They  have  not  been  increased.  There  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  now,  and  there  has  been  for  the  past  year,  to  increase 
the  rates.     They  nave  not  yet  been  increased. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  is  tne  pulp  wood  shipped  from  the  fields  near 
Quebec  to  the  Wisconsin  mills! 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  By  rail,  the  bulk;  a  comparatively  small  part  is 
shipped  via  the  Quebec  Central  Railroad  ana  by  boat  down  the  river 
to  ureen  Bay  ana  one  or  two  other  points. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  of  the  year  is  that  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  In  the  late  spring  and  summer. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  your  last  statement  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  business! 
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Mr.  HxTBLBirr.  Shortly  after  the  Ist  of  the  present  month*  I 
render  it  a  few  days  after  the  1st  of  each  month. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  made  every  month? 

Mr.  HuBLBxrr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason  is  that  made  ? 

Mr.  HtTRLBiTT.  That  is  made  by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  is 
shown  in  the  contract  that  was  filed  by  Mr.  McNair.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  eimlain  that  ? 

The  C^micAN.  If  you  can  do  it  very  briefly.  We  may  never 
have  time  to  look  at  the  contract. 

Mr.  HuRLBXTT.  The  original  contract  of  the  Scripps-McRae  people 
calls  for  a  maximum  quantity  of  125  tons  a  day.  Their  actual  ship- 
ments amount  to  about  100  tons  a  day.  In  making  the  new  con- 
tracts— that  is,  those  which  became  eflFective  Febnjary  10,  this  year — 
they  reserved  the  ri^ht  to  call  for  that  25  tons  per  day,  the  dinerence 
between  what  they  nave  been  actually  shipping  on  the  average  and 
the  maximum  daily  quantity  that  the  original  contract  called  for. 
The  new  contracts  also  are  made  on  the  basis  of  each  mill  shipping 
to  each  specific  customer  a  quantity  that  approximated  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  same  mill  under  the  original  contract  which  was  made 
during  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oeneral  Paper  Company.  The  8tati£« 
tics^v^ch  I  render  are  for  the  purpose  of  showing  each  mill  what 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  on  those  Scripps-McRae 
contracts — that  is,  in  the  way  of  shipments — the  idea  being  that  in 
the  event  the  Scripps-McRae  people  caU  for  any  part  of  that  25  tons 
per  dAjf  which  is  designated  as  tne  surplus  in  the  contracts.  I  am  to 
tell  which  mill  shall  make  a  shipment  so  that  the  total  snipments 
by  that  mill  will  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  total  shipments 
contemplated  by  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  more  is  asked  for  than  called 
for  by  the  individual  contracts  you  are  to  apportion  the  surplus) 

Mr.  HuRLBTTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  accordance  with  the  original  contract! 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  in  accordance  with  the  original  contract. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  serving  all  the  miUs  that  you  did  when  con- 
nected with  the  (jeneral  Paper  Company) 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  all  the  news-print  mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rhinelander,  that  I 
mentioned,  also  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  the  Hennepin  Com- 
pany, and  the  Itasca  Paper  Company  of  Minnesota,  which  are  not 
memters  of  the  associati^.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Sims.  You  represent  all  the  rest  that  were  in  the  General 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  General  Paper  Company  had  other  than  news-print 
mills;  you  do  not  represent  them? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  my  recollection  is  that  I  represent  35  or 
88  mills.  They  make  all  kinds  of  paper,  news-print  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  etc.  I  do  not  represent  the  Marinette  and  Menominee  mill, 
which,  however,  was  never  a  member  of  the  General  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  alL 
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(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibhan.  Give  us  your  name  and  your  occupation! 

Mr.  Alexakdes.  L.  M.  Alexander,  of  Jmlwaukee,  wis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  four  mills,  the  John  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Port  Edwards,  Wis.;  the  Centralia 
Water  and  Power  Company,  Orand  Rapids,  Wis. ;  the  Kenosha  Paper 
Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  the  Port  Edwards  Fiber  Company  at 
Port  Edwards,  Wis.  I  am  an  officer  and  director  in  each  of  those 
four  companies. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Haye  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  to 
this  committee  before  the  committee  begins  to  question  you,  on  any 
matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  investigation  f 

Mr.  Alexander!  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  special  statement^  Mr. 
Stafford,  except  to  say  that  I  am  not  Y&ry  well  sunpUed  with  statistics 
or  figures  connected  with  these  mills.  I  am  a  delegate  to  the  general 
con^rence  now  in  session  at  Baltimore,  which  lasts  during  the  month 
of  May,  and  I  had  prepared  some  figures  on  two  of  the  mills  on  the 
percentage  basis  of  our  cost,  and  learning  from  the  records  that  have 
Deen  furnished  me  that  the  committee  desired  additional  figures,  I 
have  secured  them  on  only  one  of  the  mills,  which  I  think  womd  be  of 
interest  in  this  respect.  It  has  reference  to  the  John  Edwards  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  of  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  a  mill  which  is  what  may 
be  termea  a  modem  mill,  with  two  machines,  rated  at  about  40  tons  a 
day  of  groimd-wood  pulp  and  60  tons  a  day  of  finished  news-print 

Eaper.  The  mill  is  built,  or  was  built,  at  the  time  as  well  as  we  knew 
ow,  being  of  solid  brick  and  stone  and  concrete  construction.  There 
are  two  machines  that  will  average  about  450  to  475  feet  per  minute. 
We  make  news  paper  entirely  and  have  ever  since  the  mill  started. 

From  the  year  1899  imtil  the  year  1907,  inclusive,  we  have  emplojred 
exactly  the  same  method  in  making  up  our  statements,  and  can  give 
the  cost  of  our  paper  mill,  the  net  cost  of  making  paper  at  the  milL 
and  the  net  cost  that  we  have  received  for  the  paper  at  the  mill.  1 
think  my  name  has  been  referred  to  once  or  twice  in  connection 
with  some  matters  in  the  record  which  I  can  not  refer  to,  as  I  have 
read  it  but  very  little,  but  I  take  it  that  this  committee  is  desirous 
of  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  through  information 
which  would  be  best  brought  out,  in  my  judgment,  by  categorical 
procedure. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  When  was  the  mill  erected? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  1896. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  width  of  the  paper  that  the  machines 
run  oflf? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Ninety-six  inches  on  our  smaller  machine  and  108 
inches  on  the  larger  machine. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  the  two-tour  system  in  effect? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  hours  are  the  men  employed  on  the 
day  and  night  shifts? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Sixtynsix  and  78. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  alternate  on  the  shifts — one  week  they  work 
66  hours  and  the  next  week  78  hours? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Staffobd.  Have  you  any  tables  showing  the  wages  paid  to 
the  men  in  the  paper  mills  and  the  wood-pulp  mills! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  compared  by  years  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  leave  those  tables  so  that  they  can  be 
inserted  in  the  record) 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  generally  what  percentage  of  increase 
there  has  been  in  wages  in  your  mill  during  the  past  ten  years  f  Have 
you  a  table  showing  those  figures? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir.  The  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  45.91 
per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Over  what  year. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Over  the  year  1899. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  before  you  a  number  of  tables  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  read  off  the  titles  so  we  can  gain  some  information  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Alexander.  "Comparative  statements  showing  variations 
and  increase  in  cost  and  net  returns.  Ground  wood  ana  paper  mills 
of  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Companv,  Port  Edwaras,  Wis." 

"Based  on  year  1899  as  being  100  per  cent." 

"Sheet  1.  Variation  in  cost  of  pulp  wood." 

"  Sheet  2.  Variation  in  cost  of  making  pulp." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  shown  on  those  sheets! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

■'Sheet  3.  Variation  in  cost  of  labor." 

"  Sheet  4.  Variation  in  cost  of  raw  material,  paper  milL" 

Mr.  Stafford.  Those  tables  you  will  insert  m  the  record  I 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Upon  what  are  those  figures  based  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Based  on  the  records  taken  from  the  books  in  our 
office. 

CThe  statements  submitted  by  Mr.  Alexander  follow:) 

JOHN  BDWARD8  MANUFACTURINO  COMPANT. 

Variation  in  the  eo9t  of  pulp  wood,  uting  the  year  1899  a»  the  hatie. 


Per  oent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 111.41 

1901 121.66 

1902 120.94 

1903 140.68 


Percent. 

1904 161.21 

1906 : 167.68 

1906 156.60 

1907 180.88 


Variation  in  cost  of  making  ground  pulp  wood,  iaUng  the  year  1899  as  the  basis. 


Per  cent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 109.66 

1901 110.89 

1902 109.56 

1903 122.49 


Percent. 

1904 14L34 

1906 144.81 

1906 146.81 

1907 16L62 


Variation  in  labor  costs,  using  the  year  1899  as  the  basis. 


Percent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 100.83 

1901 107.71 

1902 113.08 

1903 123.29 


Percent. 

1904 123.49 

1906 123.49 

1906 123.49 

1907 146.91 
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Variation  in  the  coit  of  raw  maUrial  in  the  paper  miU,  uiing  the  year  1899  a»  the  5fldt» 

Feroant. 

1899 100.00 

1900 114.56 

1901 104.47 

1902 103.66 

1903 106.62 


1904 127.27 

1906 127.27 

1906 128.37 

1907 139.  U 


Variaiion  in  the  ooet  of  making  new^-prini  paper,  taking  (he  year  1899  ae  Cfte  (am. 


Per  cent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 108.00 

1901 99.33 

1902 102.13 

1903 104.34 


Vwcceotm 

1904 122.04 

1905 120.62 

1906 120.60 

1907 12L12 


Variation  in  price  of  paper  net,  /.  o.  6.  miUf  taking  the  year  1899  ae  the  &am. 


Per  oent. 

1899 , 100.00 

1900 ^. 117.13 

1901 108.03 

1902 112.84 

1903 118.43 


Poroaot. 

1904 120.78 

1905 110.43 

1906 104.99 

1907 11L06 
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Statement  ahovnng  eoit  of  lobar  per  tan  of  paper  mam/^aetured  dnce  1899. 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Fartoa. 
.  93.26 
.  3.00 
.  3.22 
.  3.28 
.    3.32 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Per  ton. 
.  13.12 
.  3.12 
.  8.25 
.    8.88 


Statement  ehowing  coet  of  labor  per  ton  of  pulp  manttfaetured  iinoe  1899, 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Per  ton. 
.  11.61 
.  1.89 
.  1.74 
.  1.69 
.     1.73 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Par  too. 
.  91.86 
.  1.93 
.  1.89 
.    1.87 


Statement  ehowing  cost  of  repairs  per  ton  of  paper  manitfaettared  einee  1899. 


Per  ton. 

1899 0.686 

1900 740 

1901 874 

1902 1.048 

1903 1.492 


Per  ton. 

1904 1.278 

1905 982 

1906 1.324 

1907 1.046 


Statement  ehowing  puJp  wood  used  and  price  per  cord  at  miU. 


Year. 


1890 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 


Wood 
uaed. 


Cord*. 

8,290 

8,286 

ll,g»9 

11,651 

10,951 


Price 
peroord. 


•8.49 
7.26 
7.90 
7.77 
8.44 


Year. 


1904 
1906 
1906 
1907. 


Wood 
naed. 


OordM. 

11,830 

12,861 

8,219 

11,410 


peroonL 


89il4 
9lQ9 
9.44 

10.84 
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ive  $taUment  of  paper  made  and  finished. 


Nmnbtf  of  dftjTB  ran.  .••••• 

Arerage  hoan  per  dsj 

Paper  made 

Paper  flniahed 

Waste 

Average  made  per  day 

Paper  shipped 

Beaters  dropped 

FUiisbed  paper  per  beater. . 

Sulphite  used 

Per  oent  for  flntihed  paper. 

Net  cost rr.. 

Net  seDtDg  piloe  f.  o.  b.  mlU 


1809. 


21, 
21, 


21, 
4, 


a!! 

028,537 
167,896 
770,641 

71,800 
069,996 

20,763 

1,020 

046,237 

19.1 

1.4076 

1.7606 


1900. 


21. 

23,300,302 

22,874,170 

426,132 

80,764 

22,910,103 

21,242 

i,on 

4,060,312 

1.6843 
2.0620 


1901. 


811| 
21.1 


24,088,603 

23,343,607 

694,906 

77,170 

28,420,667 

23,078 

1,011 

4,704,583 

1.4OT4 
1.9020 


1902. 


809} 

21.2 

26,047,050 

24,624,917 

422,133 

80,090 

24,630,917 

24,461 

1,007 

6,221,020 

1.^ 
1.9866 


1903. 


287| 

20.7 

24,227,329 

23,713,338 

613,991 

84,270 

28,506,166 

22,902 

1,081 

6,363,903 

1.5^ 
2.0661 


1904. 


1906. 


1900. 


1907. 


Number  of  days  ran 

Average  hours  per  day 

Paper  made 

Paper  flniahed 

Waste 

ATerage  made  per  day 

Paper  shipped 

Beaters  dropped 

Pinished  paper  per  beater .. . 

Snlphite  used 

Per  cent  for  ftnished  paper. . 

Net  cost 

Net  selling  piloe  f.  o.  b.  mlU. 


26, 
26, 


26, 


800 

21.2 

011,637 

918,850 

92,787 

86,896 

918,850 

26,310 

1,024 

614,065 

1.8000 
2.1255 


280 

21.4 

34,702,084 

24,707,442 

a  04, 508 

85,510 

94,334,442 

24,173 

1,022 

6,470,666 

22 

1.8484 

1.0442 


288 

21.87 

27,202,660 

27,330,020 

a37,360 

04,895 

37,227,680 

26,313 

1,046 

6,734,408 

20.0 

1.7034 

1.8483 


21.4: 

20,420,600 

28,889,004 

531,566 

93,341 

28,821,773 

20,025 

1,442 

7,212,000 

24.0 

1.0447 

1.0052 


a  Gain. 

Cost  to  make  1  ton  paper,  1890 128.15 

Cost  to  make  1  ton  paper,  1907 38  90 

Netinciease ia75 

Made  ap  as  follows: 

Oromid  wood 6.45 

2.03 

81 

>••.•«•■.. .36 

, 20 


Sulphite... 
Labor..... 
Repairs... 
Another.. 


10.76 


Net  price  racelYed  for  ton  of  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill,  1899 35.21 

Net  price  received  for  ton  of  paper  f.  o.  b.  min,  1907 39.91 


per  ton,  profit 6.06 

Loss  per  ton,  prioe 6.05 

Cost  of  th^Mt^  paper  as  above  does  not  include  any  ohaige  for  depreciation  on  plant  nor  Interest  on 
Investment. 


Changes  in  wages  paid/or  different  classes  of  Uibor,  1899  to  1907 ,  inclusive. 


Engineer 

Head  fireman.. 


Fireman 

Machine  tendei. 

Back  tender 

Beater  engineer. 

Beater  men 

Grinder  men.... 
Common  labor . 


Time. 


Per  month.... 
Per  day  of  13 

hours. 
13  hours 

....do 

....do 

.....do 


10  hours. 


liwv. 


foaoo 

L75 

L50 

3.60 

L50 

Z26 

L374 

L37} 

L26 


1900. 


86a  00 
L76 


1901. 


866.00 
L76 

1.62} 

3.50 

L75 

2.50 

1.37 

1.37 

L37 


1902. 


870lOO 
t76 

1.63} 

a  76 

1.76 

2.76 

1.50 

L50 

1.37} 


1903. 


$76.00 
L85 

1.76 

3.75 

2.00 

2,75 

L62J 

1.62 

1.60 


1904. 


176.00 
3.00 

L76 

3.76 

2.00 

2.76 

1.62^ 

1.62J 

L50 


1906. 


176.00 
2.00 

1.76 

3.76 

2.40 

2.75 

1.62} 

1.62} 

L50 


1906. 


175.00 
2.00 

3.00 
3.75 
3.40 
2.75 
1.02 
1.62 
L60 


I 


1907. 


S90.00 
2.26 

2.35 
3.76 
2.40 
3.76 
L80 
1.80 
L70 
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Mr.  St>pfoed.  Where  do  you  obtain  your  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  AiJBXANDER.  We  use  only  spruce,  practically  all  spruce,  and 
we  obtain  it  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  tables  you  have  just  submitted,  is  there 
an  item  showing  an  increase  in  freight  rates,  if  any,  in  the  charge  on 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  such  increase  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  There  has  been  a  sUght 
increase  caused  by  the  difference  in  weight  per  cord  of  wood.  Tnat 
is  to  say,  up  to  the  time  that  we  appeared  before  the  Wisconsin 
railroad  commission  all  pulp  wood  was  delivered  to  us  on  the  basis 
of  so  many  pounds  per  cord,  and  that  basis  was  raised  from  4,000  to 
4,200  pounds  per  cord  of  spruce  wood.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  what 
year.  I  have  not  been  at  the  mill  for  nearly  six  years  imtil  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  table  gives  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  and  shows 
the  price  that  you  paid  for  the  wood  during  the  last  several  years  I 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  rather,  shows  the  increase  in  per  cent  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Both;  there  are  two  sheets. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  purchased  wood  from  Canada  for 
any  of  your  mills,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Alexander.  As  far  as  I  know  I  do  not  think  so,  and  yet  we 
might  have  purchased  some.  I  think  we  did  have  a  contract  with 
Frank  Perry  where  we  got  some  wood  from  Canada,  a  comparatively 
small  amount. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  wood  supply  from  which 
you  use  wood  in  the  pulp  mills  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  m  America. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  manufacture  your  own  sulphite? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir.  I  am  interested  in  the  Port  Edwards 
Fiber  Company,  which  does  manufacture  sulphite. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  figures  that  you  have  given  us  are  of  the 
John  Edwards  Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir;  where  we  buy  all  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  companies  were  members  of  the  General 
Paper  Company  during  the  time  of  its  existence? 

Mr.  Alexander.  AU  but  the  Port  Edwards  Fiber  Companv. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  the  decree  of  the  court  dissolving  that  cor- 
poration have  jovL  or  any  of  the  mills  acted ""  together  in  controlling 
the  output  or  raising  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  heard  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
the  traffic  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  tne  association  any  other  functions  or  does  it 
exercise  any  other  authority  than  what  he  described? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prices  of  paper  in  the 
market  at  present? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  very  well.  I  am  not  at  the  mill  very  much 
and  employ  salesmen.  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  market  price 
of  paper. 
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Mr.  Staffobd.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  supply  of  paper  at  any  of  your  mills  t 

Mr.  Ajlexakdkr.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  question.  Do 
you  mean  the  supply  ordered  for  paper  t 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  related  more  particularly  as  to  the 
reserve  stock,  if  any,  you  had  to  meet  orders. 

ALr.  Alexander.  We  have  very  Uttle  reserve  stock  at  any  of  the 
mills  except  the  Kenosha  Paper  Company.  We  have  3,000  tons  run 
ahead  at  that  mill,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  any  of  the  mills  in  which  you  are  interested 
been  curtailing  its  output  during  the  past  three  or  four  months? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  anyone  present  at  the  meeting  here  who  is  con- 
nected with  your  mills  who  can  give  testimony  as  to  the  price  of 
paper  or  quantity  of  paper  during  the  past  several  months) 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  no  one  but  myself. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  market  price  of  paper 
during  the  past  several  months  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Only  ia  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state  whether  the  prices  are  as  high  as 
they  were  and  what  tendency  there  is  in  the  market  to-day,  so  far 
as  you  know) 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  tendency,  I  think,  is  to  a  softening  of  the 
price  or  a  lowering  of  the  price. 

2(&.  Stafford.  What  is  that  due  to,  a  decline  in  the  market) 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think,  Mr.  Stafford,  that  is  due  in  the  news-print 
market,  and  that  would  probably  include  the  wrapping-paper  market; 
but  in  the  news-print  market,  I  judge  from  the  little  I  nave  seen  in  the 
records  here  in  connection  with  the  newspapers  which  are  the  principal 
consumers,  that  the^  have  curtailed  their  product  in  every  possiole 
way,  either  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  sheet  which  they  make  or  the 
number  of  pages  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  publishing,  and 
it  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  demand  for  news  consumption,  I 
presume,  for  financial  reasons.  The  manila  or  wrapping  paper  has 
been  curtailed  in  consumption  on  accoimt  of  people  not  buying  as 
fredy  and  wrapping  up  goods.  ,  i'    y  J^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  price  has  correspondingly  gone  down 
because  the  demand  is  not  so  great  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  price  has  had  a  tendency  to  soften,  to  see  if 
the  conditons  could  be  met. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  at  the  present  time  or  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  nave  you  formed  any  agreement  or 
had  any  understanding  with  any  other  paper  company  to  maintain 
prices  or  curtail  output? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  the  secretary  of  the  General  Paper 
Company) 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

TheCHAiRHAN.  How  soon  after  the  decree  dissolving  the  injunction 
did  you  wind  up  your  connection  with  that  company? 

1&.  Alexander.  I  am  still  the  secretarv  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  General  Paper  Company  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Of  what  there  is  of  it;  yes,  sir. 
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The  CHAmiiAN.  Are  you  in  this  association  that  Mr.  Hurlbut 
spoke  oft 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 
V  The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  of  that  association ) 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  am  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do — ^what  duties  has  the  executive 
committee) 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  say  that  they  do  not 
do  very  much.  They  leave  it  pretty  much  to  the  traffic  manager. 
We  have  had  jurobably  three  or  four  meetings,  and  those  were  inci- 
dent to  discussing  ways  and  means  for  presenting  our  case  to  the 
Wisconsin  Raih-oad  Rate  Conmiission  in  reference  to  pulp  wood.  1 
do  not  recall  that  we  have  had  any  meeting  since  the  1st  of  March  of 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Who  proposed  first  that  there  be  a  traffic  manager 
for  the  mills  after  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  meeting  was  it  decided  to  have  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  at  the  meeting  some  time  in  February, 
1907,  held  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  The  General  Paper  Company  was  dissolved  by  the 
decree  in  May,  1906? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir;  not  dissolved  bv  decree  at  that  time — 
we  ceased  doing  business  on  that  date.  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken;  it 
may  be  that  we  were  dissolved  by  decree. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  when  you  ceased  doing  business, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  the  decree  was  entered  at  that  time.  Be- 
tween that  time  and  January  1,  1907,  did  each  mill  look  after  its  own 
freight? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  a  general  way  I  think  it  did,  but  most  ques- 
tions were  referred  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  up  to  some  time  in  December  or 
thereabouts. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  remain  as  an  official  of  the  General  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  He  was  working  for  the  General  Paper  Company 
in  closing  up  a  good  many  of  its  anairs. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  keep  him  as 
the  general  traffic  manager? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was  an  interval 
of  three  or  four  months,  possibly  two  or  three  months,  when  the  mills 
attempted  to  do  their  own  work  and  when  Mr.  Hurlbut's  services 
w  ;re  oispensed  with.  It  was  apparent  to  a  good  many  of  the  manu- 
facturers that  such  services  were  very  necessary,  and  Mr.  Hurlbut  was 
then  sought  and  the  meeting  was  then  called  on  account  of  that.  That 
is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of  paper  fol- 
lowing the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company  b^  the  decree? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  there  was  a  oreak  in  the  price  of  paper; 
not  a  very  sharp  break;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  our  records  would  probably  disclose 
that.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  a  consiaerable  decline  in 
the  price  of  paper  in  1906  over  what  it  was  in  1905,  especially  paper 
obtained  from  western  mills,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.    Do 
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you  think  that  that  decline  had  anything  to  do  with  the  engagement 
of  Mr.  Hurlbut  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  price  of  paper  from  going 
down  any  further? 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  No^  sir;  it  had  no  reference  to  it  whatever,  in 
my  judgment. 

Tne  Chaibmak.  Were  not  the  paper  manufacturers  considerably 
exercised  about  the  decline  in  the  price  of  paper  and  the  enhancement 
in  the  cost  of  material? 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  I  think  they  were;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  they  not  in  every  way  endeavoring  to 
change  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  We  tried  very  hard  to  change  that  condition. 

The  Chairman.  At  those  meetings  where  it  was  determined  to 
employ  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  not  the  talk  about  maintaining  prices  also 
carried  on? 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Alexander, 
that  Mr.  Hurlbut  has  no  duties  to  perform  except  in  connection  witii 
the  ordinary  care  of  the  traffic  commg  in  and  gomg  out  from  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  All  the  duties  he  performs,  to  my  knowledge,  are 
what  he  has  stated  here  on  the  stand.    He  has  no  other  duties. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  the  executive  coinmittee,  of  which  you  are  a 
member,  no  duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the 
price  of  paper  or  the  output  of  the  -paper  mills? 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Sulphite  and  Fiber  Manufac- 
turers' Association? 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  No  connection? 

Mr.  Alexandeb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all. 

STATEHEin  OF  MB.  GEOEOE  W.  HEAD,  OSANS  SAPIDS,  WIS. 

CThe  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Celubman.  Please  give  us  your  name  and  location. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  has  your  mill ? 

1^.  Mead.  A  capacity  or  60  tons  a  day,  18,000  tons  a  year. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  horsepower? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  power  during  part  of  the  year  is  very  much  more 
than  at  other  times;  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  average  horsepower 
would  be  about  5,000.  At  times  it  is  as  much  as  9,000,  and  then  it  is 
as  low  as  3,000  or  4,000. 

The  Chaibman.  vo  you  have  a  capacity  to  utilize  it  when  it  is 
9,000? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  the  capacity  to  utilize  it  when  it  is  9,000. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  than  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  a  statement  prepared? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  a  little  statement.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  be  of  any  particular  benefit  except  that  it  might  suggest  questions. 
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Ours  is  one  of  the  recently  constructed  mills  in  the  West.  We 
developed  a  water  power,  hitherto  undeveloped,  and  built  a  mechan- 
ical pulp  mill  and  a  news-print  paper  mill  in  the  year  1903,  beginning 
the  manufacture  of  product  in  June,  1904. 

We  have  a  total  mvestment  of  $1,500,000,  of  which  $1,350,000  is 
represented  by  our  mill  property  and  working  capital^  and  the  bal- 
ance, $150,000,  is  invested  in  spruce  timber  lands  m  Minnesota, 
approximately  20,000  acres. 

Our  capacity  per  year  is  about  16,000  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  and 
18,000  tons  of  print  paper.  We  do  not  manufacture  sulpnite,  but 
purchase  that  material  outside. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  our  investment  per  ton  of  paper  per 
day  is  $22,500,  exclusive  of  timber  lands,  and  as  we  have  not  a  sul- 
phite mill,  exclusive  of  that  feature. 

Former  statements  made  before  this  hearing  have  placed  $29,000 
as  a  reasonable  investment  per  ton  of  paper  per  day  for  a  mill,  includ- 
ing mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp,  of  which  $6,000  has  been  ^ven  as 
a  proper  figure,  for  the  sulphite  feature,  so,  in  comparison  with  this 
statement,  our  investment  is  not  excessive. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  investment? 

Mr.  Mead.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  that  is, 
$1,350,000  in  mill  property,  and  the  balance,  $150,000,  is  invested  in 
spruce  timber  lands  m  mnnesota.  We  make  18,000  tons  of  print 
paper  a  year. 

The  CThairkan.  We  have  had  statements  of  $25,000  capital  per 
ton  per  day. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  seen  the  statement  of  $29,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  is  a  misprint.  I  think  they  have 
run  uniformly  about  $25,000  or  less.    You  have  not  a  complete  plant? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  we  have  not  the  sulphite  plant. 

The  Chairb£AN.  Yours  runs  $25,000  without  a  complete  plant — 60 
tons  capacity? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  manufacture  paper  at  all  we  had 
to  develop  a  water  supply,  and  that  was  expensive.  It  is  worth  more 
than  one  would  put  in  water  power  probably  for  that  purpose  alone, 
but  it  is  a  Uttle  town  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  people  ana  we  devel- 
oped it  for  this  purpose,  and  it  has  an  ulterior  purpose  in  the  future. 

We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  reaUze  a  reasonable  income  from  this 
investment,  and  in  addition  to  a  fair  income  due  allowance  should 
be  made  for  depreciation. 

The  New  York  Times,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Norris, 
pays  to  the  manufacturer  a  profit  of  $7.50  per  ton.  This  amount 
would  ^  be  a  reasonable  profit  according  to  nis  testimony,  not  an 
extortion.  If  our  mill  could  earn  this  margin  of  profit  per  ton  based 
upon  a  total  of  18,000  tons  per  vear,  it  would  amoimt  to  $135,000 
per  year,  or  exactly  10  per  cent  or  the  investment.  This  would  allow 
an  interest  or  diviaend  to  the  owners  of  6  per  cent  per  ft-mrnm  and  a 
depreciation  fund  of  4  per  cent,  which  in  this  case  would  be  $54,000, 
or  exactlv  $3  per  ton,  which  is  not  too  much. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  cost  per  cord  of  pulp  wood  at  our 
miU,  the  cost  per  hundredweight  of  pidp  and  paper  at  our  null,  the 
net  selling  price  per  hundredweight  at  the  mill,  and  the  profit  per 
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ton  realized;  it  covers  the  years  of  our  mill's  existem^e,  1904,  1905, 
1906,  and  1907,  and  the  first  four  months  of  1908: 


Tear. 


Cost  of 

pulp  wood 

peroord. 


1904 

1«J5 

19M 

1907 

January,  1008. 
February,  190S 
March,  1908... 
April.  1908 


$9.60 
9.17 
a906 
1L160 
11.06 
1L08 
11.00 
11.06 


Cost  of 

meohanlcal 

pulp  per 

nundred- 

iralght. 


ia7W0 
.8139 
.7388 
.0140 


1.0287 
.8796 
.8742 


Cost  of 

•"ill! 

weight. 


pap< 
mini 


11.685 
L601 
1.664 
1.808 
1.99 
L995 

2.U 


Net  f .  o.  b. 
mill,  aeU- 
Ing  price. 


SLAB 
1.894 
1.841 
Z132 
2.907 
2.3^ 
2.323 
2.306 


Profit. 


16.90 
6.86 
&64 

a68 

114 
7.04 
6.68 
&66 


Our  contracts  expiring  during  the  latter  half  of  1907  averaged  a 
net  price  to  us  at  the  milTof  $36.71  a  ton,  or  $1.83  per  hundredweight. 
We  attempted  to  renew  these  expiring  contracts  at  a  price  of  $2.35 
at  mill,  less  a  cash  discount  of  3  per  cent.  Many  of  them  we  lost  to 
our  competitors,  but  we  succeeded  in  making  other  contracts  suffi- 
cient to  offset  our  losses,  and  oin:  average  price  on  existing  contracts 
to-day  is  $2.13,  or  $42.60  per  ton  at  mm. 

We  now  make  all  our  contracts  for  a  period  of  one  year,  not  longer, 
and  give  no  options  of  renewal.  Our  reason  for  this  is  that  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  a  time  in  advance  of  one  year 
from  the  date  would  be  the  merest  speculation.  Further  than  that, 
even  if  the  cost  did  not  increase,  our  product  is  worth  what  it  will 
bring  in  the  market,  and  we  are  entitled  to  receive  that.  We  have 
always  been  hopeful  that  by  the  end  of  another  year  conditions 
will  have  changed  and  we  can  realize  a  better  price. 

As  for  pulp  wood,  so  far  the  western  mills  nave  not  suffered  for 
lack  of  supply,  at  least  in  very  few  instances.  It  is  true  that  paper 
manufacturers  both  in  the  East  .and  West  are  thrown  into  a  panic 
every  December  and  January,  fearing  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
harvest  a  crop  or  purchase  enough  wood  to  last  them  over  the  year. 
This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  weather  conditions  and  partially  to 
labor  conditions,  for  the  question  of  actual  supply  of  standing  timber 
has  not  yet  figured  in,  as  is  amply  proven  by  the  lai^e  amount  of 
spruce  pulp  wood  taken  out  the  past  winter,  every  mill  in  the  West 
having  received  an  abimdance  of  wood,  though  at  a  cost  per  cord 
not  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  winter  of  1906-7  was  very  unfa- 
vorable for  the  getting  out  of  wood.  Not  only  were  the  weather 
conditions  bad,  but  it  was  actually  impossible  to  employ  sufficient 
men  to  do  the  work,  and  much  wood  that  was  cut  did  not  reach  the 
mills  for  lack  of  men  and  water  to  drive  it  and  cars  to  transport  it. 

The  result  would  have  been  a  serious  shortage  of  wood  in  the  West, 
but  a  dry  summer  with  low  water  in  our  rivers  followed  and  we  could 
not  grind  the  wood  that  we  had.  Nearly  every  Wisconsin  mill  was 
forced  to  purchase  mechanical  pulp,  most  of  it  from  Canada.  Cana- 
dian mills  sold  at  exactly  the  prices  asked  by  American  pulp  mills, 
raising  the  prices  from  $20  a  ton,  air-dry  basis,  to  $22.50,  $24,  $26, 
$28,  and  $30  as  the  year  progressed. 

Tneir  costs  of  production  were  not  increased  to  any  such  extent 
and  the  tariff  remained  the  same.    They  simply  got  all  they  could  for 
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their  product,  which  is,  of  course,  what  anyone  else  in  a  like  position 
would  do,  and  justly  enough,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  beUeymg  that 
they  would,  have  sold  pulp  for  a  cent  less  per  ton  if  there  had  not  been 
a  protective  tariff. 

The  quaUty  of  the  Canadian  pulp  is  very  poor.  The  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  that  they  do  not  have  as  skillful  and  competent 
workmen  as  the  American  workmen,  and  moreover  they  sacrifice  qual- 
ity to  quantity.  Canadian  pulp  is  therefore  very  expensive,  for  with 
its  use  much  more  sulphite  is  required  to  give  the  necessary  strength 
to  the  paper.  Eighty  per  cent  of  domestic  pulp  can  be  used  in  paper 
with  20  per  cent  of  sulphite,  while  only  70  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
pulp  can  be  used,  necessitating  the  use  of  30  per  cent  of  sulphite. 
Even  then  American  publishers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  paper  made 
from  Canadian  pulp.  It  is  of  low  quality,  just  as  the  Canadian  papei 
is  of  low  quality. 

With  reference  to  the  charges  which  have  been  made  of  conspiracnp" 
and  illegal  combination,  I  deny  these  charges  separately  and  col- 
lectively. For  the  directors  and  oflBicers  of  the  company  which  I 
represent,  I  ajQSrm  that  neither  I  nor  any  other  person  m  tne  employ 
of  my  company  has  been  a  party  to  any  contract,  agreement,  or  un- 
derstanding with  any  other  manufacturer  or  group  of  manufacturers 
respecting  prices,  territory,  or  allotment  of  contracts;  that  we  have 
not  quoted  nor  have  we  refused  to  quote  a  price  to  any  consumer 
or  buyer  of  paper  with  a  view  of  protecting  another  manufacturer 
or  seller  of  paper,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  manufacturer 
has  quoted  or  refrained  from  quoting  a  price  in  order  to  protect  me  or 
the  product  of  the  mill  which  I  represent. 

The  men  who  make  these  charges  are  few  in  number,  but  they 
print  their  libelous  attacks  in  their  own  newspapers  upon  paper  which 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  in  your  investigation  they  nave  themselves 
bought  at  ruinously  low  prices,  bargained  for  xmder  the  keenest  of 
competition  and  imder  contracts  iSmost  degrading  to  the  manu- 
facturers— charges  which  are  scattered  throu^  the  Associated  Press 
to  their  confiding  followers,  and  finally  believed  by  the  reading  pub- 
lic. If  your  committee  finds  that  they  have  failed  to  establish  their 
claims,  proper  denial  should  be  made  in  justice  to  the  news-print 
paper  maniif  acturers  of  the  West  whose  business  and  character  have 
oeen  defamed. 
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Variation  in  the  cost  ofptdp  wood,  using  year  1906  as  the  basis. 

Per  cent. 

1905 100.00 

1906 98.09 

1907 121.77 

Variation  in  cost  of  making  ground-wood  pulp,  taking  year  1905  as  the  basis. 

Per  oent. 

1905 100.00 

1906 90.97 

1907 112.08 

Variation  in  labor  costs,  taking  year  1905  as  the  basis. 

Per  cent. 

1905 100.00 

1906 101.60 

1907 imio 
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VaariatUm  in  tlW  cM  of  raw  maUrial  in  ihe  paper  mUl,  taUng  year  1905  a»  the  harie. 

Percent. 

1905 100.00 

1906 96.64 

1907., 111.36 

Variation  in  the  cost  of  making  news-print  paper ,  taking  year  1905  as  the  basis. 

Percent. 

1905 100.00 

1906 98.83 

1907 1 113.61 

Variation  in  price  of  paper  netf»  o.  h.  mill,  taking  the  year  1906  as  the  basis. 

Per  cent. 

1905 A 100.00 

1906 97.22 

1907 112.57 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  assume  that  a  newspaper  ever  corrects  anything 
that  it  publishes ) 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  not  assume  or  expect  that  thej  would;  but 
if  we  can  prove  that  we  are  not  guilty  of  charges  which  are  made, 
if  the  committee  will  say  so  in  some  sort  of  report,  that  will  be  satis- 
factory to  us.     I  would  like  to  have  the  papers  publish  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  the  papers  do  not  puolish  it. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  do  not  expect  them  to. 

The  Chaibman^  Do  you  not  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
papers  might  very  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  have  assumed 
that  there  was  some  combination  to  increase  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  Looking  for  news  as  hard  as  they  do^  they  of  course 
misht  jump  to  those  conclusions;  not  if  they  investigated  the  facts, 
I  tnink. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  got  those  statements  there  that  you. 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Mead.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  turn  over  what  you  read  to  the  Stenog- 
rapher?   Does  that  include  the  statements? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  that  I  read. 

The  Chaibman.  What  else  have  you  here  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  A  paper  showing  comparative  statements,  showing 
percenta^ges  of  increases  of  labor  and  costs,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  read  that. 

(The  paper  referred  to  will  be  found  on  p.  —  of  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  You  purchase  all  your  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  From  whom  do  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  buy  it  this  year  from  the  Fort  Edward  Fiber  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  been  buyingyour  sulphite  fiber  how  long? 

Mr.  Mead.  Ever  since  we  started  to  make  paper,  in  Jime  of  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  us  from  your  books  the  prices  at 
which  you  have  purchased  sulphite,  by  the  months? 

Ifr.  Mead.^  I  can  tell  you  how  much  per  himdredweight  the  sul- 
phite cost  us  in  the  paper.  Our  contracts  were  made  by  the  year,  and 
we  have  only  had  three  or  four,  so  that  I  can  not  give  you  that  by  the 
months. 
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TheCHAiBMAK.  Then  it  ought  to  be  a  Tery  simple  matter  to  funush 
it  to  us,  if  you  have  had  only  three  or  four  contracts. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  did  not  buy  of  the  Fort  Edward  Fiber  Company  those 
years.    We  bought  of  the  Interlake  Sulphite  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  sulphite  fiber  nowt  ' 

Mr.  Mead.  For  the  quick  cook  sulphite  we  are  paying  $2.05 
delivered. 

The  Chaibhak.  Is  that  the  price  delivered,  S2.05t 

Mr.  Mead.  We  are  paying,  on  a  basis  of  their  mill  price.  $1.95  a 
himdredweight,  but  it  does  not  cost  10  cents  more — 2  cents,  aeUvered. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Tou  buy  it  f.  o.  b.  at  their  mills  t 

Mr.  Mead.  In  this  case,  because  we  are  very  near,  and  they  give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  freignt  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  $1.96  you  pay) 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  For  how  long  a  period,  and  what  period? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  ia  for  the  perioa  of  1908;  the  year. 

The  Chaibman.  The  calenoar  yeart  ^ 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  vou  pay  last  yeart 

Mr.  Mead.  I  did  not  buy  that  grade  of  sulphite,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  a  good  comparison.    I  bought  a  different  grade  of  sulphite.  * 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  will  see  about  its  being  a  good  com- 
parison.   What  did  you  j)ay  for  it  I 

Mr.  Mead.  Last  year  1  paid  $2.40  a  himdredweight. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  you  buy  itt 

Mr.  Mead.  From  the  Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  f.  o.  b. 
Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  thatt 

Mr.  Mead.  A  slow-cook  sulphite.  It  takes  less  of  it  to  bring  the 
strength  up. 

The  Chairman.  YHiat  percentage  would  the  quiok-cook  sulphite 
bring  up  the  paper! 

Mr.  Mead.  Practically  20  i>er  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  percentage  of  the  slow  cookt 

Mr.  Mead.  Fifteen  per  cent,  and  less  than  that;  14  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  sulphite  before  that  t 

Mr.  Mead.  $2.20.    That  was  to  the  Interlake,  and  it  was  slow  cook. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  1906 ) 

Mr.  Mead.  1906. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  1906  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  it  was  10  cents  less  than  that;  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  slow  cook? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  bought  mechanical  pulp. 

Mr.  Mead.  Last  year;  the  first  time  we  have  ever  bought  any  was 
in  the  year  1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  vou  pay  for  thatt 

Mr.  Mead.  I  bought  it  under  the  contract,  which  allowed  us  2,000 
tons  at  $20  a  ton  delivered,  and  another  2,000  tons  at  $24  delivered. 

The  Qoairman.  Where  did  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  came  from  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  at  Espanola,  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  of  that  at  $241 
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Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  but  not  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  of  the  year  was  that! 

Mr.  Mead.  Over  the  entire  time  we  took  some  pulp. 

The  Chairbcan.  Now,  what  skill  is  reouired^  or  how  does  skiU 
affect  the  quality  of  ground  pulp — ^I  mean  tne  skill  of  the  workman? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  principally  in  the  way  he  sharpens  the  stones  in 
the  pulp  mill,  and  takes  care  of  his  pulp  mill.  It  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  the  rormula,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  do  not  think  the  skill  of^the 
conmion  workman  there  would  count  so  much.  In  a  pulp  mill  many 
things  enter  in,  the  care  with  which  things  are  looked  out  for,  the 
sharpening  of  the  pulp  stones,,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman,  miat  do  you  mean  by  the  sharpening  of  the 
stonesi 

Mr.  Mead.  The  grindstones.  Of  course,  you  know  the  wood  is 
ground  by  pressing  i^ainst  a  large  grindstone,  and  the  men  use  a 
uttle  tool  for  sharpening  the  stones  or  making  rough  surfaces  on  the 
stones,  and  if  that  is  too  sharp  it  grinds  the  wood  very  fast  and  makes 
a  pulp  that  is  not  strong,  and  if  it  is  not  sharp  enough  it  does  not 
gjmd  fast  enough,  so  that  you  do  not  get  a  good  yield  from  your  pulp 
if  you  go  too  far  either  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  shoula  think  if  you  ground  the  wood  fast  you 
would  have  more  strength  in  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Mead.  One  would  think  so.  1  am  not  expert  in  that,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is;  but  if  our  pulp  mill  should  yield  7  tons  to  the 
grinder  in  twenty-four  hours  it  would  be  very  poor  and  weak. 

The  Chairman.  The  pulp  is  ground  up  and  therefore  you  have  to 
put  in  the  long  fiber  of  the  sulpnite. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  why  that  is.  but  if  the  stones  are  too 
sharp  the  yield  is  large  and  the  pulp  is  weak.  ^ 

Tne  Chairman.  Does  it  require  great  skill  to  roughen  the  edges 
of  the  grindstones? 

Mr.  MEAD.  It  ought  not  to.  I  think  it  is  only  the  ^eed  of  the 
pulp-mill  manager  to  get  out  a  large  production,  and  if  his  production 
IS  too  large  the  pulp  is  poor. 

The  c£lirman.  I  should  think  the  sharper  the  stone  was,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  the  weaker  the  pulp.  I  am  not 
a  practical  pulp  maker,  but  I  manage  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  first  gentleman  who  has  suggested 
to  us  that  it  took  so  much  lai^er  percentage  of  Canadian  pulp  to  make 
paper  than  it  does  of  American  pulp,  and  it  is  a  very  startling  piece  of 
mformation,  now,  if  you  are  correct  about  it. 
^  Mr.  Mead.  I  have  not  had  a  very  long  experience,  but  an  expe- 
rience of  Canadian  pulp  over  one  year,  and  that  has  oeen  our  expe- 
rience in  our  mill.     I  think  others  can  testify  to  that.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  your  opinion  your  experience  is  that  if 
you  used  Canadian  pulp  you  would  have  to  use  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  sulphite  fiber  in  order  to  make  paper  f 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yours  is  a  modem  mill  with  all  the  modem  appliances, 
too,  is  itf 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Up  to  date  I 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  It^oti  nAd  60  per  cent  more  of  sulphite  for  the 
Canadian  pulp  than  for  your  own  pulp? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  our  experience.  Our  pulp  has  come  from  only 
one  mill,  and  that  is  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  fact,  as  though  it  was  an  acknowl- 
edged and  conceded  fact,  that  Canadian  paper  was  of  poor  quality. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  before  us,  who 
were  buying  Canadian  paper,  stated  that  it  was  of  equal  quality. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  may  be  true  of  different  mills^  but  I  have  just  a 
Uttle  experience  in  that,  and  I  know  that  Canadian  paper  is  not  as 
good  as  the  American  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  tnink  the  American  consumer  would  be  willing 
to  pay,  then,  a  higher  price  for  the  American  paper  than  he  would  for 
the  danadian  paper  because  of  the  difference  in  quality? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  takes  50  per  cent  more  of  sulphite  to  manu- 
facture paper  with  Canadian-ground  pulp  than  it  does  with  American 
pulp,  I  take  it  that  that  of  itself  is  a  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Mead.  With  reference  to  the  Canadian  pulpt 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  I  do  not  see  how.  Oh,  to  the  American  manufac^ 
turer  of  pulp;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  pulp  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  Canadian  pulp,  would  it  not,  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  I  think  it  is;  if  it  is  made  at  a  mill  where  those 
points  are  considered  carefully;  that  is,  if  it  is  made  good  in  an  Amer- 
ican mill. 

Mr.  B.YAN.  Is  that  the  reason  that  you  made  the  statement  you 
did  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  I  did  not;  I  made  the  whole  statement  to  show 
that  during  the  year  1907  costs  wei*e  higher,  because  we  had  to  buy 
Canadian  pulp,  and  therefore  it  was  poorer  than  American  pulp, 
and  added  to  the  cost  because  it  took  more  sulphite  to  make  the 
paper. 

ilr.  Sims.  Fifty  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Mead.  And  another  reason  I  had  for  speaking  of  Canadian 
pulp  was  that  during  the  year  the  prices  were  mcreased  from  $20  to 
$30,  and  that,  m  some  way,  accoimts  for  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  authority  for  the  statement  that 
prices  were  increased  from  $20  to  $30  when  you  did  not  take  all  the 
pulp  you  were  entitled  to  at  $24? 

Mr.  Mead.  Because  the  various  salesmen  of  various  pulp-making 
companies  called  upon  me  and  made  these  offerings.  I  did  not  buy 
any  at  $30. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  turn  over  some  of  your  $24  pulp 
for  $30? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  would  have  liked  to  have  done  so^  but  I  was  not 
engaged  in  selling  pulp.  It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  the  people 
semng  the  pulp  to  me,  either. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Where  does  your  pulp  come  from? 
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Mr;  Mead.  Mostly  from  Mimiesota,  and  a  little  from  WbcoDsm 
and  Michigan. 

The  Chaibican.  How  far  away  from  the  mill! 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy  it! 

Mr.  MJEAD.  We  buy  it  under  contract  on  a  basis  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Duluth,  that  is,  most  of  our  wood,  and  then  we  pay  an  8-cent  freight 
rate  from  Duluth  to  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  $9.60  a  cord  for  pulp  wood  in  19041 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  f.  o.  b.  Duluth  f 

Mr.  Mead.  No  ;  delivered  f .  o.  b.  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  Ryan.  So  that  it  would  be  $9.62 1 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  8  cents  per  hundredweight.  Eight  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight is  the  freight  from  Duluth  to  Grand  Rapids.  That  is 
$6.33  a  cord.  .  We  paid  $5.75  a  cord  that  year  f .  o.  b.  Duluth.  That 
would  bring  the  pnce  to  $9.11.  Then  I  paid  a  man  for  contracting 
and  buying  the  wood  20  cents.    That  made  $9.31. 

The  Chatrman.  What  did  you  pay  f.  o.  b.  Duluth? 

Mr.  Mead.  $5.75  that  year. 

Ilie  Chairman.  Is  the  freight  rate  the  same  all  the  timet 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  it  has  been  the  same  throughout. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  that  any  of  it  Canadian) 

Mr.  Mead.  That  year  no  Canadian  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  buy  Canadian  wood  across  the  line  in 
Canada! 

Mr.  Mead.  We  could  not  untU  last  year,  1907.  Last  year  we 
'  boujfht  some  Canadian  wood  across  the  hne. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  wood  that  Mr.  Hurlbut  referred  to  as 
coming  from  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  just  across  the  line? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  we  nave  no  open  door  from  Ontario.  We 
went  there  and  tried  to  buy  wood,  but  I  foimd  I  could  not  export  it 
from  the  Pirovince. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  export 
wood  from  the  Province,  is  there? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  could  not  find  any  wood  near  by  that  was  owned  by 
individual  owners.  What  wood  I  found  was  taken  from  Crown  lands, 
and  could  not  be  taken  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  wood  pulp  is  produced  in  Wisconsin  or 
the  Western  States,  outside  of  that  used  in  mills  of  paper  companies 
for  their  own  use? 

Mr.  Mead.  Wood  pulp,  you  asked? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  not  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  practice  in  Wisconsin  as  to  the  pai>er 
inills,  in  so  far  as  manufacturing  their  own  wood  pulp  and  su^mte 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Mead.  Most  of  them  manuf actxire  part  of  their  wood  pulp — 
mechanical  pulp.  Some  of  them  manufacture  their  sulphite  and  part 
of  their  wood  pulp,  but  I  think  only  a  few  manufacture  aH  of  their 
wood  pulp  themselves. 
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Mr.  Stafpobd.  Are  there  many  mills  in  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  or 
Michigan  that  are  given  over  exclusively  to  the  manuiacture  of  wood 
pulpt 

Mr.  Mead.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  know  what  capacity  those  mills  have ! 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  not  large.  The  one  at  MerrilL 
the  Lindauer  Pulp  Company,  I  thmk  it  is  billed,  has  only  a  small 
capacity.     But  I  do  not  Know. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  capacity  of  the  wood- 
pulp  mills  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Just  the  one  that  I  visited,  the  one  at  Espanola, 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  You  can  not  state  as  to  the  output  of  the  Canadian 
mills? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  not.  There  is  only  one  other  mill  that  is  really 
able  to  serve  the  Western  news-paper  makers,  and  that  is  the  one  at 
'*Soo,"  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  about  100  tons  a  day.    I  may  be  mistaken* 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Does  that  manufacture  paper  also  f 

Mr.  Mead.  It  does  not  make  paper;  just  pulp. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Sulphite  as  well  as  wood  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  make  sulphite,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much. 
No,  they  do  not  now.  That  mill  burned  down  a  year  ago,  and  they 
did  not  rebuild  it. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  So  that  they  are  not  making  sulphite  at  present? 

Mr.  Mead.  No  sulphite,  but  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Wnen  did  that  bum  down  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  burned  down  again — this  ^ound  wood  mill  at  the 
"Soo" — and  probably  will  not  be  put  up  agam,  so  the  papers  said,  if 
we  can  believe  the  papers. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  know  what  their  reason  is  for  not  attempt- 
inff  to  rebuild  the  plant? 

MT.  Mead.  I  thmk  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
profitable. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  How  long  have  they  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Mead.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  paper  business,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  long  they  were  in  it  before. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Have  you  seen  any  statement  of  their  returns  which 
would  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  financial  returns  of  the 
oompiuiy? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  their  traveling  salesman,  Mr.  Sutherland,  told 
me  that  they  were  not  making  any  money. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  was  more  than  a  year  ago.  That  was  before  this 
advance  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Have  you  ever  visited  that  mill? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Staffobd.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  an  obsolete  mill 
or  whether  it  had  modem  machineiy? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Has  there  been  much  change  in  the  grinders,  so  far 
as  you  know  from  your  inspection  and  from  visiting  the  different 
mills? 
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Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  in  the  business' long  enough  to 
give  a  valuable  opinion. 

Mr.  Sims.  From  what  you  have  just  stated,,  do  vou  think  there  is 
very  much  danger  of  the  American  manufacturers  oeing  crowded  out 
if  we  removed  flie  duty  t 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  a  long  question.  I  do  not  think  that,  no;  but  I 
think  it  will  Just  cvpen  the  way  to  an  attack  upon  the  paper  industry 
generally.  I  think  it  might  cause  some  depression  in  our  business 
at  the  time  and  be  injurious  to  those  who  made  pulp  for  the  sake 
of  selling  it  as  pulp. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  speak  of  an  attack.  Where  would  the  attack 
oome  from? 

Mr.  Mead.  Out  business  is  peculiar  in  this  respect,  in  that  news- 
papers are  interested  in  a  low  price,  and  they  have  a  voice  to  speak 
with,  and  we  have  not.    We  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  are  not  interested  in  pulp. 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  they  can  say  a  lot  about  it  and  disturb  manu- 
facturers into  doing  things. 

Mrl  Sims.  If  those  paper  manufacturers  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  will  not  rebuild  a  100-ton  mill  because  they  were  losing 
money  a  year  ago,  do  vou  fear  any  great  rush  that  would  promote 
business  on  that  side,  tnat  would  crowd  you  on  this  sidet 

Mr.  Mead.  No  ;  I  do  not  fear  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Beally,  it  is  a  bugaboo,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Mead.  The  duty  or  tariff  is  not  large  enough  to  be  really  a  pro- 
tective duty,  I  should  think,  from  my  own  observation.  One  dollar 
and  sixty  cents  does  not  act  as  a  protective  duty.  If  it  was  removed, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  not  get  that  much  rev- 
enue.    If  it  stays,  they  will. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Government  is  getting  nowt 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  failed  to  ship  pulp  on  accoimt  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  condition  is  that  the  mills  you  referred  to  will 
not  rebuild,  although  they  had  a  100-ton  output? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  suppose  that  is  probably  prompted,  possibly,  by  the 
conditions  in  the  paper  industry  itself  in  the  States,  which  has  been 
bad  in  the  last  few  years.       , 

Mr.  Sims.  A  year  ago  was  it  not  as  good  as  ever  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Mead.  Our  statements  do  not  show  that  we  were  making  as 
much  money. 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  the  prices  of  paper  going  down?  Were  they  not 
going  up? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  we  were  tied  up  with  old  contracts,  so  that 
we  could  not  realize  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  Berlin  mill  was  not  tied  down. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  they  were  also  tied  down.  They  have  had  to 
take  some  long-time  contracts  to  protect  the  American  print-paper 
manufacturers,  to  protect  them  in  their  long-time  contracts,  so  tnat 
they  have  gotten  low  prices^  probably.  But  I  do  not  know  about 
those  things.  The  Kansas  City  Star  has  a  mill  of  its  own  and  makes 
paper,  but  does  not  grind  the  wood  itself.  It  has  no  power  there 
tor  that  purpose.  It  has  had  a  lonjg-time  contract  with  this  mill 
which  is  now  burned  down  for  furnishing  its  pulp,  and  I  suppose 
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possibly  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  mill  does  not  rebuild.  Its 
contract  is  possibly  canceled  by  this  fire. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  better  to  be  burned  out  than  to  runt 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  better  to  be  burned  out  than  to  ruU;  probably. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  are  not  certain  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  know  it  has  been  a  bad  contract  and  a  large  contract. 

Mr.  Sims.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  a  day  t 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  not  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  where  the  Kansas  City  Star  gets  its  pulp 
now? 

Mr.  Mead.  This  has  been  a  week  ago,  and 

The  Chairman.  A  week  ago  the  Kansas  City  Star  was  not  squealing 
to  us. 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  the  mill  has  burned  since  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton, and  I  came  on  Monday.  I  happen  to  know  more  about  the 
Kansas  City  Star  than  I  would  ordinarily  because  of  our  superintendent 
haying  been  taken  from  us  by  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  Kansas  City  Star  f 

Mr.  Mead.  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  it,  because  I  know  it  would 
be  yery  yaluable. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  still  manufacturing  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  preference  to  purchasing  itf 

Mr.  Mead.  I  know  it  was  closed  down  for  some  time,  and  that 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  operating  it  at  anything  less  than 
a  loss,  and  they  came  to  our  mill  and  took  my  superintendent  because 
he  was  known  to  be  an  experienced  man  and  a  good  man.  They 
told  him  that  they  had  lost  money  and  they  wanted  some  one  to 
come  there  and  take  hold  of  it,  so  that  they  would  lose  as  little  as 
possible;  so  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Pierson,  left  us  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  "so  that  they  would  lose  as  little  as  possible?" 

Mr.  Mead.  So  that  they  would  lose  aa  little  as  possible;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Because  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  run  the  mill 
at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  run  the  mill  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why? 

Mr.  Mead.  Because  they  had  to  buy  their  ground  wood,  and  because 
they  could  haye  bought  their  paper  for  less  money  than  they  could 
make  it  for. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  not  papers  in  the  country  that  make  their 
own  paper  that  do  not  haye  to  fcuy  their  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  MEAD.  Very  few;  and  if  they  do  not  make  their  wood  pulp 
they  do  make  their  sulphite.  I  do  not  know  of  any  print  mill  that 
is  making  paper  that  does  not  manufacture  its  own  pulp,  except  at  a 
loss. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  has  the  Kansas  City  Star  been  going  on  with 
that? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  when  that  mill  was  built.  Seyen  years 
ago,  perhaps;  seyen  or  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  you  think  that  the  editors  and  owners  of  that 
newspaper  are  manufacturing  their  own  paper  when  they  could  buy 
it  cheaper  and  are  satisfied  to  haye  their  loss  reduced  to  a  minimum? 

Mr.  MsAD.  YeS|  sir. 
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Mr.  Sims.  The  Canadian  mill  that  made  100  tons  a  day  was  under 
long-time  contracts,  you  say.  Why^  then,  were  their  salesmen  trav- 
eling in  the  interest  or  their  Dusiness  if  they  were  boimd  down  by  long- 
time contracts! 

Mr.  Mead.  They  had  some  to  sell  outside  of  those  contracts. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  contracts  did  not  take  all  of  itt 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  they  were  losing  money  on  the  average  on  the  long 
run! 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.  Then  there  is  another  paper.  Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce, 
the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daih;  Blade,  wnich  has  been  maldng  its 
own  paper,  always  at  a  loss.  He  came  to  our  mill  and  bought  some 
paper  from  us  at  the  current  market  price  some  time  ago,  and  he 
told  me  that  was  less  than  he  could  make  it  for,  and  he  had  never 
run  at  anything  but  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  He  never  makes  any  paper  of  the  ordinary  news- 
paper CTade,  does  he! 

Mr.  Mead.  He  did  make  pap^  of  the  ordinary  news-paper  grade, 
and  used  it  in  thosepapers. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  when  I  used  to  see  his  paper  occa^ 
sionaUy. 

Mr.  MEAD.  It  is  not  a  good  grade. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  saw  any  of  his  paper  that  would  hold 
together. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  kind  of  paper  the  news-paper  owners  make 
when  they  start  into  the  business.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  He  used  the  same  kind  when  he  purchased  it,  too. 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  when  he  purchased  it  from  us.  Recently  he  has 
sold  or  rented  his  mill  for  tne  manufacture  of  board  or  some  other 
gnules  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  making  his  paper  now ! 

Mr.  Mead.  He  is  not  making  his  paper  now,  but  he  is  buying  it  of  a 
mill  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  is  he  buying  it! 

Mc.  Mead.  I  understand  from  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
paJDP^.    Their  man&ger  is  here^  and  he  can  tell  you. 

llie  Chairman.  Who  is  their  manager! 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Babcock. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  the  quaUty  of  his  paper  improved! 

Mr.  Mead.  Very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  quality  of  his  publication,  I  suppose,  has  not 
improved. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  and  for  how  long  a  time  last  year  did  you 
attempt  to  obtain  the  price  of  $2.35  on  the  renewal  of  contracts 
which  were  exmring! 

Mr.  Mead.  We  attempted  to  get  that  price  on  rolls  for  the  current 
business,  and  also  for  contracts  following,  I  think,  about  April  until 
the  1st  of  September. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  enter  into  any  contracts  during  that 
period  at  that  price! 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  we  made  several  contracts  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  make  any  contracts  during  that  period  at 
a  less  rate! 
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Mr.  Mead.'  We  did  not.  "No;  we  did  not.  We  did  not  contract 
unless  we  could  get  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  have  contracts  then  in  existence,  with 
these  being  canceled,  that  would  have  taken  all  of  your  output) 

Mr.  Mead.  No  ;  but  we  preferred  to  lose,  and  riae  on  the  market, 
as  we  call  it;  that  is,  take  current  business  for  our  product  that  was 
not  sold  under  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  much  demand  with  jour  mill  for  current 
business) 

Mr.  Mead.  There  was  until  the  panic,  which  hurt  business  gener- 
aUy. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  percentage  of  your  output  was  sold  on  the 
current  basis) 

Mr.  Mead.  About  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  enter  into  contracts  at  a  rate  lower 
than  $2.35) 

Mr.  Mead.  Prior  to  that  time;  April  1^  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  said  that  you  mamtained  this  price,  and  did 
at  all  times,  until  September,  1907. 

Mr.  Mead.  From  April  until  September,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  After  September,  beginning  with  September,  at  what 
prices  did  you  make  contracts  for  paper) 

Mr.  Mead.  The  highest  contract  we  made  was  on  a  basis  of  $2.42^ 
at  the  miU,  less  3  per  cent,  which  made  it  about  $2.35  net  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  made) 

Mr.  Mead.  In  October;  early  in  October. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  many  contracts  between  Septem- 
ber and  the  present  time) 

Mr.  Mead.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  for  a  contract  period  t 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  whom  did  you  make  that  contract  and  for 
what  price) 

Mr.  Mead.  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  at  St.  Paul,  Mum.,  at  a  price 
of  $2.37),  deUvered  at  the  press  room,  net, 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  made) 

Mr.  Mead.  In  January,  I  think,  of  this  year,  to  become  operative 
the  15  th  of  May,  and  we  are  now  shipping  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  had  the  contract  before  you  took  it) 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Cheboygan  Paper  Company. 

Ib&.  Stafford.  What  compames  obtamea  the  contracts  on  which 
you  had  been  supplying  paper) 

Mr.  Mead.  That  woma  be  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  answer,  although 
in  most  cases  I  found  out;  but  they  were  lost  to  my  competitors — 
other  Wisconsin  mills,  mainly.    Some  went  to  some  eastern  mills. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you,  at  the  time  you  were  attempting  to 
retain  that  business,  cognizant  of  the  prices  or  the  actions  of  any 
rival  mills  that  seemed  to  gain  the  busmess  of  your  customers) 

Mr.  Mead.  Only  from  the  customers.  Generally  a  customer 
would  tell  me,  so  that  I  would  meet  my  rival,  and  then  after  I  had 
met  him  he  would  tell  the  rival  and  let  hun  beat  it,  and  then  he  would 
teU  me  and  let  me  beat  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  He  was  shaving  right  down  to  bed  rock! 
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Mr.  Mead.  If  I  kept  the  contract  I  would  have  to  keep  on  going 
down  or  stop. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  you  were  not  in  anywise  a  party  to  any  nego- 
tiations or  dealings  of  any  of  your  competitors  in  surrendering  some 
of  these  contracts  that  you  formerly  held  ? 

Mr.  AIead.  No,  sir ;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  in  any  attempt  on  your  part  to  obtain  a  certain 
price? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  have  you  been  receiving  on  current 
contracts  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  showed  in  my  sta|;ement.  Our  average  price  on  con- 
tracts now  running  is  $2.13  at  the  mill.* 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  special  instances,  so  as  to  state  the 
prices  for  current  business  during  tne  current  year) 

Mr.  Mead.  The  year  1908? 

Mr.  Stafford,   xes. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  not  made  any  contracts  except  that  one  with 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  jou  made  any  quotations  for  current  busi- 
ness or  for  contracts  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  we  did  up  until  things  got  to  be  pretty  bad,  and 
of  late  we  have  not  hoped  to  close  contracto.  We  have  preferred  to 
rest  on  what  we  now  have  and  await  developments.  PuoUshers  are 
not  anxious  to  make  contracts  at  the  present  time.  They  hope  for 
a  decUne  after  this  hearing,  so  they  teli  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  decline  has  already  commenced. 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  any  more  on  paper  than  on  any  other  commodity 
that  is  made. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  has  been  more  of  a  decline  on  paper  than 
there  has  been  on  newspapers,  because  they  neither  can  go  up  nor 
down. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  understand  that  steel  and  iron  are  held  very  firmly 
and  are  not  declining. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decline  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Mead.  To  the  depression^  and  the  fact  that  the  mills  can  not 
run  full,  that  they  have  not  busmess  enough  to  run  fidl,  and  to  some 
of  them  wanting  to  save  themselves  a  real  loss,  a  greater  loss  than  if 
they  should  run.  You  know  that  if  it  costs  them  to  produce,  $1.95, 
thev  could  sell  it  at  $1.90  and  lose  less  money  than  if  they  shut  down, 
and.  so  some  mills  will  sell  their  paper,  will  run  and  sell  it  at  a  little 
less  than  it  costs  them  lo  make  it,  and  really  save  money  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  had  witnesses  here  who  testified  in  their  an- 
swers that  they  anticipated  a  very  large  increase  in  print-paper  prices, 
going  as  high  as  $50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  have  been  extravagant  i]>  their  statements.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  I  have  not  foimd  as  ready  buyers 
as  have  been  before  your  committee.  If  I  had,  I  would  have  my  mill 
full,  and  every  mill  m  the  West  would  be  full. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  change  the  line  of  examination  for  a  moment;  is 
your  mill  a  union-labor  mill? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  there  is  a  local  lodge  of  a  union,  but  they  have 
never  informed  me  of  the  f acU 
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Mr.  Rtan.  Are  the  mills  generally  in  that  section  of  the  country 
union  or  nonunion) 

Mr.  Mead.  They  are  called  nonunion.  When  you  ask  me  if  they 
are  union,  you  probably  mean  are  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  in 
the  mill  union  men? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  or  does  the  union  scale  of  wages  prevail f 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  and  all  the  men  are  not  union  men.  It  is  an  open 
shop. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Do  you  have  the  three-tour  or  the  two-tour  system  t 

Mr.  Mead.  The  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Rtan.  You  work  six  days  and  six  nights  t 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  t 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Have  you  any  table  there  showing  the  wage  paidf 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  I  have;  it  is  not  typewritten. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Have  you  submitted  it  as  yet? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  I  will  do  so. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Wage  scale. 


July,  1904. 

May,  1908. 

Hoar. 

nay. 

Hoar. 

Day. 

KftohliM  t«n4«n. » . , 

$0,312 
.20 
.146 
.126 
.104 
.220 
.136 
•  100.00 
.136 

:^ 

.126 

.20 

.16 

.176 

.126 

.10 

.16 

93.76 
2.40 
1.74 
1.60 
1.26 
2.76 
1.62 

.16 

:n 

.26 
.16 
•  100.00 
.16 
.16 
.126 
.126 
.20 
.16} 
.19 
.126 
.10 
f       .16 
I       .16* 

t4.00 

Bank  tondor 

2.64 

Third  hand ....r,. 

1.02 

Fourth  band ■ 

1.66 

Fifth.  Mid  flCTMIIf 

1.60 

B4Mt«r  mglnMr , 

3.00 

BtAtannfin  ,.  *  ...............  .'. .....  ............. 

1.80 

Hfiftd  grliMtomuui 

Qrlndonnm 

1.02 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.75 
1.25 
1.00 

1.60 

1.80 

Wflt  muM^hln^  tender. ....  ^ .. .... .  . 

1.92 

Wflt  miMThlii*  h<»lp*r .t- 

1.60 

Roll  vkinrfera.  ..^. - ....  „ ........... 

1.60 

Bfuikv  bopf .  - , ...................  T .  V .  - T 

2.00 

Bulkier  machine  men 

1.66 

Tien 

1.90 

CoQDter  fflrle. 

1.26 

CattersH'la 

1.00 

Connnon  labor , 

1.60 

1.66 

•  Per  month. 


Mr.  Rtan.  How  does  that  wage  compare,  if  jon  have  heard  or  read 
the  testimony,  with  that  of  some  of  the  larger  mills  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  our  wages  are  less  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Rtak.  How  does  the  expense  of  manufacture  of  the  finished 
product  compare;  does  it  cost  you  more  in  the  West  than  in  the  East, 
or  as  mucht 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  they  compare  pretty  near  alike  in  our  mill.  I 
find  that  my  cost  is  less  than  some  and  more  than  others.  There  is 
not  an  average. 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  a  general  average,  on  your  finished  product,  do  you 
receive  as  good  a  price  as  they  receive  m  the  East? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  say  not;  not  this  year,  or  the  last  few  months  of 
last  year.    Until  I  came  here  I  did  not  Know  what  they  were  getting. 

Mr.  Rtan.  In  other  words,  what  they  pay  additional  for  labor,  or 
any  other  element  of  cost  that  they  may  have,  they  get  in  the  piioe  of 
the  finished  product! 
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Mr.  Mead.  For  what  they  sell  in  the  East.  I  think  they  sell  it 
out  West  sometimes  to  beat  our  prices,  and  I  wonder  how  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  wonder  how  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  they  dump  some  of  their  paper  there.  Some 
of  them  are  here,  and  they  might  answer  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Is  the  quality  of  the  news  paper  that  is  sold  by  them 
in  the  West  as  eood  as  that  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rtan.  The  quality  of  the  paper  that  they  dumpt 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  undertake  to  starve  the  eastern  market  by  dump- 
ing a  part  of  their  output  on  youf 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  they  are  looking  for  a  place  for  business,  and 
they  come  out  there  and  tney  find  a  keener  competition,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  ever  come  out  East  and  compete  with  themt 

Mr.  Mead.  The  freight  rates  are  more  favorable  to  the  East  to 
ship  west  than  they  are  to  the  West  to  ship  east. 

Mr.  Ryan.  So  that  you  are  sort  of  shut  out  of  the  eastern  territory ! 

Mr.  Mead.  The  freight  rate  is  injurious  to  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  is  that?  1  should  think  that  the  freight  rates 
would  be  cheaper  to  ship  from  the  West  east  than  to  ship  n:om  the 
East  west. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  cars  go  east  loaded  with  grain  and  come  back 
empty,  unless  they  are  loaded  with  paper  or  some  other  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Mead.  Our  mill  was  one  of  the  constituent  mills  of  the  General 
Paper  Company;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  of  the  contracts  when  the  General 
Paper  Company  was  dissolved  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Some  of  the  contracts  were  assigned  to  us — that  is, 
those  we  were  filling  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution;  and  our  share  of 
the  Scripps-McRea  contract  was  also  turned  over  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  get  statements  from  Mr.  Hurlbut? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  get  them  once  a  month.  I  get  about  how  much 
I  ship. 

The  Chairman.  He  tells  you  what  the  others  ship  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes ;  he  tells  me  how  much  the  others  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  of  benefit  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  a  bit.     I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  received  for 
paper? 

MI.  Mead.  For  print  paper? 

The  Chairman.  For  news-print  paper. 

Mr.  Mead.  In  sheets,  S2.75  at  the  mill,  less  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  rolls  what  is  the  highest  price  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  $2.60  at  the  mill, less  3  per  cent;  and  it  is  a  little  better 
quality  than  the  ordinary  sheet  paper. 

The  ChsAiRMAN.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  about,  the  ordinary 
news-print  paper. 

Mr.  Mead.  $2.50  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  ever  quoted 
on  that  paper? 
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Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  highest  I  have  ever  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  faiow  whether  there  has  been  any  effort 
or  attempt  or  intention  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  price  to  3  cents? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  statements  of  the  newspaper 
men? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  Mr.  Ridder? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  there  was  a  movement  to  put  the  price  up 
to  $60  a  ton,  a  threatened  advance? 

Mr.  Mead.  There  are  some  very  small  users  of  print  paper  who 
perhaps  get  their  paper  in  open-car  shipments  ana  buy  it  through 
jobbers  who  might  pay  as  hign  as  3  cents  for  the  paper  fiat  in  sheets. 
Those  statements  must  have  emanated  from  those  sources.  I  think 
no  reputable  mill  has  made  any  such  price.    We  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anv  proposition  to  put 
the  price  up  to  3  cents,  or  in  that  neighborhooa? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  to  increase  the  price  of  pai>er? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  never. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  understanding  or  agreement 
with  other  paper  mills  with  reference  to  the  price  of  paper  or  the 
amoimt  of  production  since  the  dissolution  of  the  GeneriJ  Paper 
Company,  in  May,  1906? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTDIONY  OF  MB.  L.  X.  ALEXANDEBr-BeeaUed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Alexander,  have  any  of  your  associates  become 
interested  in  any  of  the  Canada  properties? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.^  Edwards  interested  in  any  way  in  the 
Spanish  River  enterprise  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Edwards  or  Mr.  Edmimdst 

The  Chairman.  Either  one? 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  is  no  Mr.  Edwards  that  I  know.  There  is 
a  Mr.  Edmunds  that  took  an  option  on  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company's  propertv,  but  I  understand  that  that  option  has 
expired;  in  fact,  he  has  told  me  so  himself,  and  he  is  not  interested, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  Mr.  Edwards.  We  have  had 
John  Edwards  repeatedly  referred  to,  and  I  wondered  if  he  was  a 
myth. 

Mr.  Alexander.  John  Edwards  was  Mrs.  Alexander's  father.  He 
has  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  she  was  an  only  child. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  John  Edwards  Company  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  interested  in  any  way  in  the  Spanish 
River  enterprise? 
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Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  nor  any  other  pulp  wood,  except  a  few 
acres  located  away  up  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  probably  500  or  600 
acres. 

The  Chairman.  In  northern  Minnesota! 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  northern  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  in  Canada.  I  think  Minnesota 
is  still  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

(At  5.50  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  May  23, 1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


BBIEF  OF  FUBIISHEB8. 

SicOemerU  submitted  on  hehdlf  of  New  York  newspaper  puhlisTura  ly 

Mr.  John  Norris.  July  B6, 1907. 

To  (he  board  of  arhiiraiion,  in  (he  matter  of  New  York  Stereotypera* 
Union  No.  l  scale. 

Gentlemen  :  The  New  York  publishers  are  entirely  willing  to  pay 
fair  and  Uberal  wage  to  the  employees  in  their  stereotype  rooms. 
They  have  declined  to  assent  to  the  proposed  increase  in  scale  asked  for 
by  tne  New  York  Stereotypers'  Umon  No.  1  because  the  stereotypers 
are  now  overpaid  and  because  the  publishers  have  been  paying  for 
many  years  higher  wages  to  the  New  York  stereotypers  than  are  paid 
generally  for  the  sameline  of  work  in  the  lai^  cities  of  the  country. 

Let  us  go  back  forty  years  ago,  when  the  present  scale  is  said  to  have 
been  fixed — ^when  President  Williams  and  Counsel  McGarvey  were 
children.  It  is  certain  the  scale  was  not  fixed  for  these  gentlemen, 
nor  by  them.  Thirty-«ight  years  ago  the  first  stereotyper  was  hirea 
to  work  in  the  New  i  orK  Sun  office,  where  two  Bullock  presses  had 
been  installed.  It  is  possible  there  was  one  skilled  worker  and  two  or 
three  helpers.  In  1870  Hoe  put  his  No.  1  web  press  into  the  Tribune 
basement,  and  a  year  or  so  later  two  Walter  (London  Times)  presses 
were  installed  in  tne  Times  cellar,  and  by  1873  the  Herald  had  adopted 
the  Victory  presses,  also  Britisn.  The  total  number  of  newspaper 
stereotypers  m  the  city  thirty-five  years  ago  probably  did  not  exceed 
twelve. 

Up  to  twenty  years  ago  the  stereotypers  were  not  numerous.  The 
general  introduction  of  the  linotype,  the  expansion  of  the  railway 
mail  service,  the  cheapening  of  the  printing  press,  the  utilization  of 
mechanically  ground  wood  for  printing  purposes — all  these  tended 
to  promote  the  production  of  newspapers  an<i  to  multii>ly  the  output 
of  papers,  so  that  we  deal  to-day  with  a  proposition  involving  380 
members  of  the  New  York  Stereotypers'  Union,  who  ask  you  to  add 
$8.50  per  week  to  their  regular  pay,  to  give  tlvem  opportunity  for  an 
addition  of  two  hours  to  their  overtime  on  Saturday  night,  to  con- 
tinue the  present  exasperating  conditions  of  shop  practice  by  which 
they  now  charge  six  hours  overtime,  and  to  penalize  the  newspapers 
to  tne  extent  cS  $1  per  hour  if  they  work  overtime,  a  total  increase 
in  their  average  pay  from  $32.05,  the  present  figure,  to  $44  per  week; 
that  is,  $30  for  regular  pay  and  $8  for  eight  hours  overtime. 
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The  reasons  given  for  this  request  are  expressed  in  a  letter  sent  to 
the  newspaper  publishers  under  date  of  March  12,  1907.  in  which  it 
was  stated  by  President  Williams:  "This  is  practically  the  first 
time  since  the  formation  of  our  imion,  over  forty  years  ago,  that  we 
have  asked  the  publishers  of  New  York  for  any  increase  m  our  scale 
of  wages.  Durmg  that  period  the  amoimt  of  work  done  by  our 
members  in  proportion  to  the  men  engaged  has  increased  many 
fold,  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  publishers  has  grown 
immensely,  and  the  cost  of  Hving  has  increased  enormously.  We 
have  many  reasons  for  believing,  also,  that  our  employers  are  now 
reaping  much  larger  profits  from  their  Dusiness  than  they  were  at  the 
begmmng  of  the  period  mentioned,  or  at  any  time  during  that  period, 
and  conseauently  will  now,  without  doubt,  be  glad  to  join  with  the 
other  employers,  who  in  nearly  all  branches  or  industry  are  gener- 
ously sharing  with  their  workmen  some  of  the  benefits  which  these 
times  of  great  prosperity  are  bringing  them." 

It  may  be  true  that  no  direct  change  has  been  made  in  the  stereo- 
typers'  scale  within  forty  years,  but  when  we  recall  that  goods  com- 
prised in  Dim's  index  which  can  now  be  bought  for  $108  then  cost 
$188,  and  that  therefore  the  stereotypers'  pay  of  that  day  was  about 
equal  to  a  weekly  wage  of  $15.65  per  week  at  this  time,  the  force  of 
their  plea  disappears.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1897 
the  cost  of  living  reached  the  lowest  mark  of  the  last  forty  years. 
The  index  figures  in  that  period  of  disaster  had  dropped  to  $72,455 
in  1897. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stereotypers  have  compared  with 
a  period  when  building  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  If  they  had  com- 
pared the  average  index  prices  for  a  ten-year  period  or  a  twenty-year 
period  or  a  thirty-year  period  the  comparison  could  not  have  been 
so  favorable  for  them.  The  reason  why  they  selected  ten  years  ago 
forpurposes  of  comparison  is  obvious. 

Tne  mdex  figures  for  ten-year  periods  averaged  as  follows: 

1871  to  1880,  incluflive 126,514 

1881  to  1890,  inclusive 99,2C0 

1891  to  1900,  inclusive 84,280 

1901  to  1906,  inclusive 98,932 

These  show  a  lower  average  thus  far  this  decade  than  in  the  period 
from  1881  to  1890. 

In  1897  the  stereo typers  were  enabled  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  40  per  cent  of  that  which  had  been  paid  when  they  say  the  scale 
was  fixed,  but  they  did  not  offer  at  that  time  to  share  this  economy 
with  the  newspaper  publishers,  nor  did  they  volimteer  to  do  so  in 
1898,  when  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  city  was  making  up  deficits 
due  to  the  Spanish-American  war.  They  would  promptly  have 
answered  that  their  pay  was  measured  by  the  value  of  their  work,  not 
by  the  cost  of  living,  and  must  be  so  determined. 

The  newspapers  aid  not  ask  them  to  accept  lower  pay.  The  news- 
papers then  took  the  ground,  as  they  now  contend,  that  the  pay  of  all 
mechanics  must  be  measured  by  tne^  value  of  their  work,  as  deter- 
mined by  numerous  and  varying  conditions.  Newspapers  do  not  be- 
lievein  reducing  the  pay  of  any  man.  They  act  on  the  general  principle 
that  it  is  better  to  cuscharge  a  man  than  to  cut  his  pay,  and  so  while 
they  regard  the  stereotypers  as  extremely  overpaid,  the  number  then 
employed  was  not  large  and  the  overpayment  not  serious  in  the 
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aggregate.  So  the  newspapers  adjusted  themselves  to  the  situation^ 
even  though  the  excessive  pay  of  the  stereotyper  provoked  irritation 
and  discontent  among  other  mechanics  whose  work  was  of  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence  and  capacity  and  required  much  longer  hoiu-s. 

The  stereotyper  did  not  need  a  fund  of  general  information  like  the 
compositor;  he  did  not  need  a  knowledge  of  spelling,  nor  of  punctua- 
tion, nor  of  capitalization ;  he  did  not  give  the  intense  application  of  the 
compositor,  nor  undergo  the  strain  or  wear  on  the  eyes  and  brain;  he 
required  no  training  with  intricate  machinery  like  the  pressman; 
he  nad  no  knowledge  of  routings  or  dispatches  like  the  mailer.  One 
or  two  skilled  men  with  the  Imack  of  making  matrices  and  trying 
metal  met  the  office  requirements.  The  others  had  a  work  that  was 
entirely  physical,  and  not  of  a  high  tyne. 

Admitting  that  no  direct  change  in  tne  scale  had  been  made,  there 
had,  nevertheless,  grown  up  within  fifteen  years  a  series  of  interpre- 
tations and  shop  practices  which  materially  added  to  the  pay  or  the 
stereotyper  and  increased  the  cost  of  stereotyping  in  greater  propor- 
tion, so  that  the  pay  now  averages  $4.65  per  week  in  excess  of  the 
regular  pay,  or  $32.05  per  week.  In  some  offices  it  ranges  from  $37 
to  $40  per  week.  The  increased  pay  and  greater  cost  were  brought 
about  by  abolishing  apprentices  and  helpers;  by  reducing  the  supply 
of  labor;  by  demanding  extra  pay  for  Saturday  work;  by  demanding 

Eayment  for  ''time  within  time"  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  per  annum; 
y* stopple  of  phalanxing:  by  new  interpretations  on  overtimej  by 
fixing  arbitrary  limits  to  tne  number  of  men  required  to  do  given 
work;  by  diminished  productivity,  and  by  extra  men  for  blocfeing. 
This  enumeration  is  only  partial;  the  expedients  adopted  were  numer- 
ous and  ingenious.  With  the  introduction  of  the  autoplate  the  physi- 
cal tax  upon  the  stereotyper  has  almost  disappeared.  Certainly  there 
has  been  a  diminution  oi  labor,  but  not  a  diminution  of  cost  to  the 
pubh'sher. 

When  the  New  York  Times  moved  to  its  new  building,  January  1. 
1905,  President  Williams  announced  to  me  that  the  imion  would 
expect  us  to  increase  our  stereotyping  force  from  nine  to  thirteen, 
notwithstanding  that  casting  formerly  done  bj  hand  would  then  be 
done  by  machinery.  Mark  you,  our  circulation  was  not  increased; 
our  press-covering  capacity  was  unchanged;  the  number  of  pages  to  be 
molded  and  cast  was  substantially  the  same;  but  our  change  from  41 
Park  row  to  Times  square  carried  with  it  a  penalty  of  $128  per  week  in 
labor.  He  said  that  the  foreman,  who  had  been  doing  the  work  which 
two  ordinary  men  would  do,  must  act  only  as  foreman;  that  there 
would  be  an  assistant  foreman;  that  the  helper  from  the  composing 
room  who  had  previously  done  blocking  must  be  a  member  of  the 
imion  at  a  stereo typer's  pay ;  that  the  number  of  men  at  the  molding 
table  must  be  increased  from  two  to  three,  and  seven  men  would  go  on 
the  autoplate.  We  had  a  lot  of  other  things  to  do  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  matter  would  go  along  under  protest  and 
would  be  taken  up  when  I  could  return  from  a  much-neeaed  rest.  I 
frequently  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  the  local  and  of  the  international 
union,  but  obtained  no  arbitration  and  no  adjustment. 

In  a  Chicago  office  which  the  union  does  not  control  a  greater 
quantity  of  stereotyping  work  is  turned  out  on  the  autoplate  with  a 
much  smaller  force.  On  manv  occasions  I  have  made  serious  effort 
to  ascertain  how  it  was  possible  to  keep  our  force  busy.    I  may  have 
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been  unfamiliar  with  the  technique  of  the  craft,  but  I  confess  I  could 
not  understand  and  do  not  now  understand  what  is  the  need  for  so 
many  men  on  our  roh. 

I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  inability  of  a  New  York  union 
stereotyper  to  match  the  work  of  a  smaller  number  of  Chicago  non- 
union stereotvpers  and  boys. 

Our  autoplates  were  equipped,  so  the  maker  said,  to  cast  plates 
without  using  the  router;  but,  believe  me,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
shaking  off  the  men  who  worked  the  routers  until  after  the  lapse  of 
two  and  one-half  years,  at  a  cost  of  over  $7,000  for  unnecessary  labor 
in  routing.  When  our  autoplate  machinery  was  started  we  encoun- 
tered blundering  incapacity,  which  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
officers  of  the  union,  but  never  remedied.  For  a  time  we  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  machines  and  return  to  hand  casting.  Then  we 
were  forced  to  protest  against  the  quality  of  substitutes  sent  to  us 
by  the  union.  Two  men  assigned  to  operate  a  Hoe  hand  casting  box 
on  January  11, 1905,  did  not  know  how  to  close  the  box  to  make  the 
casting,  and  one  of  the  regulars  went  over  to  them  in  my  presence 
and  showed  them  how  to  do  it.  Of  course,  they  broke  tne  edge  of 
the  matrix  on  the  first  casting,  and  delayed  tne  issue  of  the  newspaper 
untfl  another  matrix  could  be  made. 

On  the  next  night  there  was  a  curly-headed  youngster  sent  to  us 
to  act  as  substitute,  and  some  one  assigned  him  to  the  work  of 
replenishing  the  metal  pot,  but  the  youngster  did  not  know  how 
to  put  in  tne  plates,  and  one  of  the  regulars  had  to  tell  him  how 
to  do  it.  They  tried  to  push  on  us  an  old  man  as  a  full-Hedged 
stereotyper,  whereas  he  was  fit  only  to  be  a  pensioner.  Oiu*  stere- 
otype pay  rolls  were  increased  $6,700  per  annum^  over  the  cost  for 
1904.  These  facts  are  cited  here  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the 
methods  of  the  union  in  reducing  the  supply  of  qualified  labor  and 
in  dealing  with  the  publishers.  Subsequently,  after  conference  with 
other  members  of  the  Publishers'  Association  on  this  matter,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint  a  conmiittee  which  would  take  up  all  these  ques- 
tions and  thrash  them  out.  The  association  regarded  the  then  exist- 
ing scale  as  excessively  high  for  the  labor  performed,  but  our  mem- 
bers would  not  have  grumbled  over  that  if  these  devices  for  extra 
pay  had  not  been  adopted.  We  could  pay  high  wages  as  wages,  but 
when  the  scheme  of  * '  time  within  time "  was  applied,  our  resentment 
was  aroused,  and  it  was  a  source  of  constant  imtation. 

For  twenty  months  matters  drifted  along  without  action  by  the 
union  upon  our  requests  for  a  change  of  scale,  imtil  this  preposterous, 
extortionate,  and  msincere  demand  for  an  increase  from  $32.05  per 
week  to  $44  per  week  was  formulated  and  presented  to  us  as  the 
union's  answer  to  our  request. 

Instead  of  rectifying  gross  abuses  the  stereotypers'  union  asks  for 
an  additional  payment  of  $164,000  per  annum  from  sixteen  news- 
papers. They  ask  for  a  share  in  the  newspaper  prosperity  at  a  time 
when  the  most  serious  menace  that  ever  Inmg  over  the  business  is 
impending.  The  combined  scales  of  labor,  and  of  paper  supply  men, 
mean  an  annual  addition  of  $3,000,000  to  our  expenses — ^$2,160,000 
for  white  paper ;  $600,000,  for  compositors ;  $200,000  for  stereotypers ; 
$100,000  for  other  unions. 

Not  more  than  4  newspapers  out  of  the  16  could  make  ends  meet 
on  such  terms.    Some  of  us  pay  $85^000  per  annum  as  the  price  for  a 
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closed  shop,  in  comparison  with  the  open  shop.  Some  of  us  pay 
$350,000  per  annum  tor  the  closed  shop.  All  of  us  pay  $1,500,000  per 
annum  as  our  tribute  to  organized  labor — but  how  far  can  this  thmg 
be  carried)  How  long  are  we  to  pay  it)  There  are  limits  beyond 
which  employers  can  not  go,  even  if  they  are  well  wishers  of  organized 
labor.  We  are  approaching  that  limit  where  our  necessities  may 
force  us  to  stop,  and  the  unions  should  consider  what  is  wise  under 
the  circumstances. 

At  this  point  let  rie  state  that  the  newspapers  appearing  in  this 
arbitration  have  no  objections  to  unions.  We  have  accepted  the 
idea  of  the  closed  shop,  and  of  the  eight-hour  dayj  we  have 
decided  to  deal  with  labor  representatives  rather  than  with  individ- 
uals, and  thereby  we  have  increased  the  responsibility  of  the  unions. 
In  our  dealings  with  them  we  have  not  wrangled  over  trifles.  We 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  labor  question  was  full  of  complications 
and  that  the  leaders  of  the  union  must  exercise  great  patience  and 
tact  in  controlUng  the  men  who  elect  them  to  office.  We  have  tried 
to  cultivate  friendlv  relations  with  the  organized  wage-earners,  and 
we  have  tried  to  Be  courteous,  prompt,  and  fair.  Disagreements 
have  arisen^  but  we  have  always  managed  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  an 
understanding  without  friction  and  trouble.  Under  our  agreements 
we  first  try  conciliation,  then  local  arbitration,  and  finally  national 
arbitration.  It  is  true  that  under  arbitration  neither  side  has  obtained 
what  it  thought  it  was  entitled  to  receive,  but  we  have  maintained 
friendly  relations  at  all  times,  and  our  employees  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  work  uninterruptea  by  strike  or  lockout. 

To  simplify  the  matters  upon  which  the  arbitrators  must  pass  we 
will  attempt  to  divide  our  presentation  so  that  it  shall  cover: 

First.  Pay. 

Second.  Hours,  and  overtime,  and  other  working  conditions  which 
are  subject  to  local  arbitration. 

Third.  A  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  stereotypers  that  they 
should  have  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  the  newspapers. 

Fourth.  A  review  of  the  claim  that  the  cost  of  living  nas  increased. 

Fifth.  An  examination  of  witnesses. 

Sixth.  A  formulation  of  findings  which  we  will  ask  the  arbitrators 
to  adopt. 

PAY. 

The  establishments  to  be  affected  by  the  results  of  this  arbitra- 
tion are: 

(1)  List  of  members  of  {he  PuhlisJiers*  Association  with  American 
Newsvaper  PublisJiers*  Association  contracts. — American  and  Journal, 
Evening  Journal,  World,  Tribime,  Staats-Zeitung,  Times,  Globe, 
Eagle,  Mail,  Morgen  Journal. 

^)  Newspapers  {not  members)  with  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lisJiers'  AssociaMon  contracts, — Press. 

(3)  Members  of  Publishers'  Association  with  union  shops  without 
American  Newspaper  Publvthers'  Asftociation  contracU. — Sun,  Even- 
ing Sun,  Brooklyn  Timos,  Journ«l  of  Conimoicp,  Morning  Telegraph, 
Brooklyn  Standard' Union,  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received  a  list  of  twenty 
of&ces  to  which  the  union  will  apply  the  result  of  this  arbitration: 
American  Press  Association,  Isaac  Goldman,  New  Yorker  Herold, 
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Wall  Street  Journal,  Jersey  City  Journal,  National  Press  Association, 
Brooklyn  Chat,  Rapid  Printing  Company,  New  Yorker  Volkes 
Zeitui^,  New  Yorker  Zeitung,  Henry  Rogowski,  McClure  Syndicate, 
F.  V.  Strauss,  Hoboken  Observer,  Abend  Post,  Jewish  Daily  News, 
Long  Island  Star,  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  the  Warheit,  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward. 

To  illustrate  one  effect  of  the  proposed  scale  we  have  prepared  a 
table  showing  the  increase  in  weekly  pay  rolls,  as  follows: 

EfftfX  ofpnypoud  $caU  upon  newspaper  pay  roUi, 


n 

46 

40 

34 

13 

11 

8 

9 

10 

7 

4 

4 

8 

8 

13 

6 

100 

879 


American  and  Joamal  (morning  and  evening), 

World  (morning  and  evening) 

Herald  (estimated)  and  Telegram  (estimated). 

Bun  (morning  and  evening) 

Times 

Tribune 

Eagle 

Mall 

Press 

Staats  (morning  and  evening) , 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union , 

Journal  of  Commerce 

Brooklyn  Citizen , 

Brooklyn  Times 

Globe  (estimated) 

Telegraph , 

30  other  offices 

Total  (36  offices) , 

Increase  per  annum 


88B0.00 

686.50 

600.00 

339. 3S 

166.00 

184.60 

118.60 

100.00 

92.00 

70.60 

43.00 

86.00 

88.00 

36.60 

100.00 

63.00 

900.00 


4,063.71 
310.796.00 


Comparing  the  proposed  regular  pay  of  $36  per  week,  or  $1  per 
hour,  for  New  York  with  affihated  stereotype  union  scales  in  other 
cities  we  find  that  it  is  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  next  highest  scale, 
in  Boston,  and  118  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  scale  for  Buffalo  and  Des 
Moines.    The  comparison  follows: 

Pay  of  atereotypers  in  all  cities  for  six  days  per  week. 

Proposed  New  York  scale $36.00 

Baltimore 21.00 

Boston 24.00 

Buffalo 16.50 

Chicago 22.50 

Cincinnati 19.50 

Cleveland 21.00 

Des  Moines 16.60 

Detroit 21.00 

Indianapolis 19.50 

LouLBville 18.00 

Memphis 18. 00 

Milwaukee 18.00 

Philadelphia 19.50 

Pittsbure 20.40 

Portland. 22.50 

Sacramento 21.00 

San  Francisco 24.00 

St.  Louis 22.50 

If  we  add  eight  hours  per  week  for  overtime  payments  to  the 
request  for  $36  regular  pay,  we  find  that  the  New  i  ork  stereotypers 
are  asking  $44  per  week,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  paid!^  for 
similar  work  in  almost  every  other  city.  Under  the  present  scale  of 
$27.60,  exclusive  of  the  overtime  payments,  the  New  York  stereo- 
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typer  is  well  paid,  considermg  the  fact  that  employment  is  continuoua 
tne  year  round  and  not  interrupted  resularlj  by  midsiunmer  and 
midwinter  dullness  as  in  so  many  lines  of  trade  work.  Stereot;^pers 
^et  three  hundred  and  twelve  days'  work  in  every  year,  while  artisans 
m  many  other  trades  are  lucky  if  thev  average  two  hundred  days. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  low  form  of  skilled  work  and  the  additional  fact 
that  it  is  wholly  manual  work,  easily  and  quickly  learned,  explains 
why  the  wages  run  over  $3  a  day  in  only  five  large  cities.  The  con- 
tention that  the  work  of  the  stereotype  departments  is  conducted 
under  such  a  strain  as  to  merit  the  increased  wages  asked  for  can  be 
sufficiently  answered  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  now  paid 
are  full  recompense  for  the  strain  of  the  work.  Stereotyping  is  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  easily  acquired  trades.  Nothing  but  the  strain 
of  the  work  would  give  warrant  for  wages  as  high  as  mev  get. 

Comparing  the  amounts  now  paid  to  stereotypers  witn  those  paid 
to  other  medianical  departments,  we  find: 

Per  week. 

Gompoeitora $31.00 

Stereotypers. 32.06 

Plreflsmen 24.00 

ICailers,  average 21.00 

Photo-en^ vers,  average 27 .  60 

Wagon  dnveiB 14.00 

Plyboya 12.00 

It  may  be  claimed  that  while  the  scale  for  compositors  is  $27,  the 
actual  payment  has  been  $30  for  many  of  them  and  $32  per  week  for 
some  of  them.  Admitting  that  fact,  it  is  also  true  that  stereotypers 
are  averaging  $32.05  in  aU  offices.  They  are  averaging  $34  in  some 
newspaper  offices,  and  in  the  largest  are  averaging  nearly  $38  per 
week.  1  venture  to  say  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  stereo- 
typers and  compositors  employed  in  New  York  CSty  a  study  of  the 
weekly  pay  rolls  will  show  that  there  are  more  stereotypers  receiving 
$35  than  compositors  receiving  $32  per  week. 

An  examination  of  the  pay  roll  for  the  entire  year  would  show  that 
in  the  various  offices  the  stereotypers  actually  receive  as  high  as 
$1,820  per  annum,  and  in  some  offices  in  some  instances  exceed  $2,100 
per  annum.  One  newspaper  paid  $41,866.89  in  overtime  in  1906, 
an  average  of  $10  per  week  per  man.  Another  paid  $16,519.50,^  an 
average  of  $7  per  week  per  man.  The  total  payment  for  overtime 
exceeds  $90,0()0  per  annum.  Three  himdred  and  eighty  members 
of  the  union,  dividing  that  sum  between  them  for  fifty-two  weeks, 
wotdd  average  $4.55  per  week,  thereby  establishing  them  an  average 
payment  for  the  year  1906  at  $32.05. 

The  pay  of  the  counsel  of  the  stereotypers  as  foreman  of  the  Trib- 
une stereo  department  was  $2,600.  The  pay  of  Scale  Committeeman 
Morelandy  in  the  year  1906  was  $1,501.25. 

If  desired  I  will  furnish  you  a  list  of  eight  names  taken  at  random 
from  the  pay  rolls  of  an  office  showing  the  receipt  in  1906  of  the  fol- 
lowing simis: 

No.l $2,739.26 

No.  2 2,167.76 

No.  3 2,155.26 

No.  4 2,130.00 

No.  6 2,127.70 

No.  6 1,892.60 

No.  7 1, 769.1*5 

No.  8 1,681.50 
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These  men  with  two  exceptions  took  Ttcations  ranging  from  one 
to  five  weeks  and  frequently  laid  off  one  or  two  or  tm*ee  days  in  a 
week. 

Out  of  the  tola!  number  of  weekly  salaries  paid  in  that  year  over 
1,500  envelopes,  each  covering  a  week's  pay,  called  for  $36  and  over. 
This  would  mean  that  about  thirty  men  in  that  one  office  drew  over 
$36  per  week.   ' 

I  give  these  figures  to  demonstrate  the  great  difficulty  stereotypers 
have  had  in  maling  both  ends  meet,  as  Mr.  McGarvey  describea  it. 

The  stereotypers  base  their  request  for  increase  of  pay  largely  upon 
the  fact  that  mcreases  have  been  made  by  us  to  other  mechamcal 
departments  in  recent  years.  Those  increases  were  made  by  us  in  an 
effort  to  seciure  equalization  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  stereotypers. 
Prior  to  seven  years  ago  the  photo-engravers,  the  mailers,  and  the 
drivers  had  not  been  organized.  We  granted  an  advance  to  the  photo- 
engravers  because  they  have  really  made  progress  in  their  work,  and 
are  bringing  results  that  had  not  been  obtained  previously.  We  are 
always  ready  to  encoiurage  progress.  We  increased  the  pressmen 
10  per  cent  about  three  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  arbitration,  and 
recently  we  increased  them  in  course  of  conciliation.  We  made  the 
advances  in  justice  to  mechanics  who  were  doin^  a  high  class  of  work, 
and  who,  even  after  the  raise  in  pay^  received  only  73  per  cent  or 
that  li^bich  the  stereotypers  now  ootam.  We  also  tried  to  equalize 
the  mailers,  who  received  only  62  per  cent  of  what  stereotypers  now 
receive. 

The  stereotypers  also  base  their  request  partly  upon  the  claim  of 
greater  productivity.  They  boasted  fifteen  years  ago  that  in  hand 
casting  they  could  turn  out  one  plate  a  minute,  and  that  is  the  best 
they  can  do  to-day. 

in  1904  the  New  York  Times  contracted  for  two  autoplates  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000  imder  the  expectation  that  we  could  turn  out  more 
and  better  plates  with  CTeat  saving  in  labor  and  time  to  the  stereo- 
typers and  with  reduced  cost  to  us  on  the  weekly  pay  roll. 

For  machine  casting  in  the  year  1905  the  New  York  Times  paid 
$21,685  per  annum  more  than  it  paid  in  1904  for  hand  casting,  for 
substantially  the  same  size  of  paper  and  same  circulation.  The  cost 
was  doublea.    Here  are  the  details: 

PayroU $6,700 

Interest  on  autoplates 3, 000 

Average  of  repairs,  gas,  and  power 1, 585 

Depreciation 10,000 

Additional  water 400 

Total 21,685 

Yet  we  are  told  by  the  stereotypers  that  publishers  receive  all  the 
benefits  of  the  increased  output.     We  ask,  Where? 

The  stereotypers  who  say  they  are  subjected  to  harder  strain  over- 
look the  fact  tnat  formerly  matrices  were  laboriously  beaten  in  by 
hand  brushes,  and  the  employers  introduced  roller-molding  machines 
which  relieved  them  of  that  wear.  Formerly  the  men  in  hand  casting 
had  to  lift  heavy  boxes  filled  with  type  metal.  Now  a  machine 
operated  electrically  by  touching  a  button  performs  that  work.  For- 
merly the  plate  with  heavy  tailpiece  was  lifted  throe  or  four  times  in 
the  process  of  stereotyping.  Now  a  plate  without  the  17-pound  tail- 
piece is  lifted  once. 
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The  tmion  has  contrived  to  arrange  that  we  can  not  obtam  any 
economy  from  the  autoplate.  We  have  obtained  only  problematical 
gains  in  time  for  ourselves,  but  we  are  paying  for  easier  work  by  the 
stereotypers. 

In  other  departments  of  the  newspaper  we  can  phalanx  our  men, 
but  not  in  the  stereotyping  room.  In  other  departments  the  em- 
ployee will  do  any  work  in  that  department  which  the  office  wants, 
but  not  in  the  stereotyping  department.  In  other  departments  we 
can  arrange  for  work  for  subsequent  editions;  in  the  stereotype  de- 
partment we  are  penalized  for  it  by  what  is  called  ''time  within 
time"  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  per  anniun.  In  other  departments 
we  have  helpei^  and  boys,  out  not  in  the  stereotyping  department. 
In  other  departments  we  pay  overtime  only  for  time  actually  worked 
in  excess  ot  regular  hours,  but  in  the  stereotyping  department  there 
are  classes  of  work  for  which  after  we  have  paid  for  the  time  of  the 
stereotyper  we  are  asked  to  pay  an  additional  time  for  work  done  in 
regular  nours,  and  this  they  ask  in  order  that  they  may  force  us  to 
employ  more  stereotypers  or  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  existing  force. 
For  instance,  if  we  mold  or  cast  the  plates  of  our  Simday  paper  on 
Saturday  morning  within  regular  hours  we  must  pay  an  additional 
time  as  a  penalty. 

In  some  instances  newspapers  have  been  asked  to  pay  overtime  for 
lunch  on  a  Saturday  night,  because  the  men  who  reported  at  7  p.  m. 
did  not  have  time  to  go  out  at  11  p.  m.  to  lunch,  and  did  not  go  out. 
That  was  the  way  they  taxed  their  employer  because  he  needed  their 
labor  at  that  particular  time.  In  offices  wnere  a  Sunday  cut  had  to  be 
blocked  on  Thursday  they  demanded  overtime  for  blocking  it  within 
regular  hours. 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  copy  of  a  dodger,  distributed  by  the  Even- 
ing Journal,  for  which  that  office  was  asked  by  the  stereotypers  to  pay 
fourteen  hours  overtime.  This  dodger  was  molded  and  plates  cast 
during  the  regular  evening  hours,  on  Friday,  June  21,  1907. 

As  it  is  the  custom  of  the  union  and  the  chapel  to  distribute  all  work 
as  evenly  as  possible,  this  was  given  to  two  boxes  to  be  cast,  the  office 
being  under  the  impression  that  no  charge  would  be  made,  inasmuch 
as  aU  dodgers  had  been  done  gratis  heretofore. 

This  caused  the  employment  of  14  men,  12  in  the  foundry  and  2  in 
the  molding  room,  to  turn  out  the  work,  which  consisted  or  8  plates. 
Prior  to  making  up  the  pay-roll  for  the  week,  the  chairman  of  the 
chapel,  without  presenting  the  matter  to  the  superintendent,  went  to 
the  president  of  the  local  union,  and  secured  his  ruling  to  the  effect 
that  this  work  should  be  paid  for  as  extra  work  at  overtime  rates.^ 

The  superintendent  declined  to  pay  it,  and  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  union  president,  who  said  he  would  take  it  under  advisement. 
The  office  is  now  advised  that  the  executive  committee  has  decided 
that  the  president's  ruling  should  be  sustained  and  the  work  paid  for 
in  accoraance  therewith. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  that  dodgers  be  done  without  extra 
charge,  and  heretofore  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  chapel,  the  superintendent  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  executive  committee.  If  the  executive  comnuttee 
has  arrived  at  a  decision,  as  we  are  advised  it  has,  the  committee  has 
acted  without  hearing  the  office  side  of  the  cai^e. 
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In  our  composing  rooms  the  typographical  union  stops  the  accumu- 
lation of  overtime  by  forcing  the  man  who  has  accumulated  eight 
hours  overtime  to  take  a  day  off  within  the  next  financial  week.  The 
stereotypers  union  refused  to  do  that.  It  is  aiming  to  promote  over- 
time ana  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  employer.  The  typographical 
union  in  order  that  it  may  provide  for  unemployed  members  insist 
that  no  one  holding  a  full  situation  is  allowed  to  work  in  any  other 
office,  but  that  suggestion  is  refused  by  the  stereotypers'  union. 

The  compositor  works  eight  hours  steadily  each  night,  while  the 
stereotyper  s  task,  in  some  instances,  does  not  exce^  sixty-three 
minutes^  of  actual  labor^  and  not  more  than  four  and  one-hair  hours 
actual  time  on  duty,     unlike  any  other  of  the  trades  outside  of  news- 

Kaper  offices,  the  stereotypers  ask  pay  for  the  time  they  take  for 
mcheon,  and  in  overtime  they  carry  this  to  an  absurd  extreme. 

The  stereotypers'  irnion,  for  purposes  of  its  own,  has  affiliated  the 
electrotypers  with  it  in  one  imion.  Its  scale  provides  for  a  discrimi- 
nation against  newspapers  and  in  favor  of  these  electrotyping  shops 
whereby  it  wiU  allow  apprentices  and  helpers  to  them,  but  not  to  us. 
It  fixes  nine  hours  as  a  working  daj  in  them,  while  fixing  seven  and 
one-half  hoiurs  as  the  actual  workmg  day  in  newspaper  offices.  It 
allows  its  members  to  work  in  electrotype  shops  for  $4  per  day,  or 
45  cents  per  hour  of  a  fiJPty-three  hoiir  week,  while  it  now  asKs  $1 
per  hour  nrom  newspapers.  It  also  discriminates  in  favor  of  what  are 
known  as  columi^,  or  job  offices,  by  fixing  nine  hours  as  a  day's  work 
and  eight  hours  as  a  night's  work.  The  stereo t3rper  has  lowered  the 
average  standard  of  his  work  by  insisting  that  caring  for  fires  and 
carrymg  plates  and  various  other  laboring  tasks,  requiring  neither 
knack  nor  training,  nor  intelligence,  shall  be  paid  for  as  stereotyping 
work  at  uniformly  top-notch  prices.  Men  are  required  to  do  at  the 
regular  scale  for  skilled  labor  a  class  of  work  which  would  be  a  fit 
task  for  a  boy  or  a  day  laborer.  This  is  an  economic  waste  which  in 
the  long  run  can  do  the  men  no  good,  and  which  cripples  the  employer's 
capacity  to  expend  the  same  money  to  better  advantage  and  con- 
seouently  to  increased  benefits. 

The  restrictions  they  have  imposed  on  us  are  an  injury  to  the  news- 
papers, but  they  also  mvolve  great  losses  to  workers  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

No  claim  can  be  carefully  made  that  stereotvpers  have  gained  in 
competence  or  in  producing  power.  In  no  way  have  the  stereotypers 
helped  the  employer  to  increase  his  profits  or  to  put  out  a  handsome 
or  well-made  newspaper.  They  yield  to  no  premium  for  intelligence. 
They  represent  no  factor  in  the  expanding  power  of  the  paper.  They 
have  taken  incompetents  into  their  union,  and  have  established  a 
close  corporation  or  guild. 

In  1902  we  tried  to  find  a  place  in  the  stereotyping  department 
for  one  of  our  boys,  Joe  Stafford — who  had  CTown  up  m  tne  New  York 
Times  office — and  the  foreman  wrote  me  a  letter,  as  follows: 

The  only  way  for  him  to  come  into  the  ofhoe  and  obtain  employment  would  be  to 
get  in  some  book  or  flat-plate  office  and  serve  an  apprenticeship. 

That  boy  was  forced  to  continue  his  employment  as  a  clerk,  and  at 
this  moment  that  lad,  now  a  young  man,  deprived  of  a  trade,  lies  on 
his  bed  awaiting  his  final  summons. 

They  have  made  their  union  so  close  a  corporation  that  they  have 
not  enough  men  to  go  around.    The  International  Union  passed  a 
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law,  effective  January  1, 1905,  that  six  days  woTild  constitute  a  week's 
work,  but  we  find  them  working  seven  days  in  New  York  City. 

Everjr  newspaper  office  in  New  York  CSty,  with  three  exceptions, 
is  organized. 

In  January,  1905,  the  membership  of  the  Stereotypers'  Union  was 
375.  To-day,  according  to  Coimsel  McGarvey,  it  is  380,  a  gain  of  5 
in  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years.  Is  that  a  recognition  by  the 
tmion  of  an  extraordinary  increase  in  output?  Does  that  constric- 
tion keep  pace  with  the  wonderful  growth  in  population  and  expan- 
sion'of  which  we  have  heard?  Is  it  not  rather  a  selfish  policy  that 
treats  the  New  York  field  as  the  private  preserve  of  certain  individ- 
uals? Is  it  not  bad  faith  to  stereotypers  elsewhere?  Is  it  not  bad 
faith  to  the  compositors,  pressmen,  and  mailers?  Is  it  not  against 
the  spirit  of  traaes  uniomsm?  Is  it  not  a  matter  for  investigation 
and  aiscipline  by  the  International  Stereotypers'  Union? 

The  law  of  the  International  Stereotypers'  Union  should  at  least 
be  as  binding  upon  them  as  it  is  on  us.  That  law  (sec.  19  of  gen- 
eral laws)  says:  ''It  is  enjoined  upon  each  subordinate  union  to 
make  regulations  hmiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed 
in  each  office  to  one  for  such  number  of  journeymen  as  to  the  union 
may  seem  just." 

Ill  utter  disregard  of  that  mandate,  the  New  York  union  abolished 
apprentices  in  newspaper  offices  to  increase  its  opportunity  for 
extortion. 

The  scale  of  the  stereotypers'  unions  in  other  cities  herewith  sub- 
mitted shows  provisions  for  apprentices  in  the  following  cities:  Bos- 
ton, Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Des  Moines,  Indianapolis 
Louisville,  Memphis,  Pittsburg,  Portland,  Sacramento,  and  St.  Louis. 

Stereotypers  are  scarce  because  the  fixed  poUcy  of  the  union  is  to 
keep  the  membership  to  the  minimum  figure.  The  laws  of  the  Inter- 
national Stereotjpers'  Union  reauire  apprentices  to  serve  a  term  of 
five  years,  whereas  the  Typograpnical  Union  requires  only  four  years. 
The  object  of  the  five-year  term  in  a  trade  that  can  be  mastered  in 
less  than  half  that  time  is  obviously  and  imquestionably  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  ioumeymen  as  far  as  possible.  A  similar  motive  is 
disclosed  in  the  local  law  of  the  Chicago  union  prohibiting  any  mem- 
ber doing  anything  to  bring  stereotypers  into  Chicago  from  elsewhere. 
The  counter  duty  to  assist  idle  members  out  of  a  town  is  not  voiced 
in  any  written  rule,  but  is  so  logical  a  corollary  of  the  Chicago  by- 
law that  it  would  not  be  strange  if  it  is  followed  in  the  spirit  even  mough 
not  expressed  in  the  letter  of  any  union  law. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  newspaper  offices  be  allowed  ap- 
prentices. Newspaper  stereotyping  is  a  trade  by  itself  and  bears  little 
more  relationship  to  the  branches  fiom  which  stereotypers  are  gradu- 
ated now  than  it  does  to  an  entirely  separate  craft.  Stereotjrpers 
now  come  from  the  finishing  bench  in  electrotype  foundries,  and  n-om 
the  flat-plate  stereotype  shops.  In  neither  of  these  branches  is 
there  anything  which  tends  to  give  the  men  the  training  necessary 
to  the  proper  handling  of  the  work  as  newspaper  stereotypers.  The 
only  way  that  this  can  be  done  is  by  experience  in  a  newspaper  stereo- 
type room,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  publisher  to  ask  him  to  pay  full 
journeyman's  wages  while  a  man  is  learning  the  trade. 

Competence  has  not  been  the  controlli^  factor  in  admission  to 
the  union,  as  has  been'  shown  by  the  instances  which  have  been  here 
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cited.  The  union  has  abolished  apprentices  and  helpers  m  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  fully  paid  stereotypers  and  to  reduce  the  sup- 
ply of  labor.  It  has  mcreased  the  cost  of  stereotyping  by  machinery 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  hand  stereotyping.  We  object  to  its 
methoas  m  loading  us  with  unnecessary  men  and  with  incapables. 
While  papers  are  subjected  to  all  sorte  of  penalties  for  overtime 
work,  emergencjT  work,  etc.,  the  men  pay  no  penalty  for  tardiness, 
poor  workmanship,  or  mistakes. 

No  other  union  in  the  country,  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
has  attempted  the  insidious  methods  of  overcharging  which*  the 
stereotypers'  union  of  New  York  has  carried  out— because  of  our 
complacency  and  our  unwillingness  to  fi^ht.  If  comparison  should 
be  made  between  our  offices  and  offices  m  other  cities,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  outside  offices  have  fewer  men,  lower  wages,  more 
hours,  fewer  restrictions,  and  less  overtime. 

The  stereotypers  of  New  York  also  claim  that  they  should  be 
allowed  an  addition  of  $12  per  week  to  their  pay  because  increases 
have  been  granted  elsewhere  to  all  classes  of  labor.  We  refer  the 
arbitrators  to  the  statement  submitted  b;^  Mr.  McParland,  on  behalf 
of  New  York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6.  in  a  recent  local  arbitration 
(see  pp.  95  and  96),  to  show  that  at  no  place  and  in  no  way  has  there 
been  an  increase  of  more  than  11  per  cent  or  more  than  $2.50  per 
week,  yet  stereotypers  ask  for  $12  per  week  advance. 

We  also  refer  to  the  statistics  of  the  New  York  State  bureau 
reports,  which  show  that  other  trades  in  which  increases  have  been 
made  have  hazards  of  weather  and  other  conditions  which  do  not 
affect  the  stereotypers.  While  bricklayers  and  the  building  trades 
may  work  two  hundred  days,  the  stereotyper  can  work  every  day 
in  the  year,  with  shorter  hours  and  less  physical  tax.  While  brick- 
layers and  the  so-called  highly  paid  mechanics  earn  less  than  $1,000 
per  annum,  the  stereotypers  or  New  York  average  from  $1,600  to 
$2,100  per  annum,  and  tnat  on  the  present  scale  they  are  tne  best 
paid  mechanics  of  which  we  have  record. 

Stereotypers  are  now  paid  between  72  and  76  cents  per  hour  for 
regular  time.     The  limires  of  the  State  bureau  (see  p.  13  of  the  Typo- 

g*aphica]  arbitration)  show  that  no  other  trade  equals  that  rate, 
ricklayers  get  70  cents  per  hour;  portable  engineers  get  69  cents 
per  hour;  plasterers  get  69  cents  per  hour;  stone  setters  get  69  cents 
per  hour;  plumbers  get  62  cents  per  hour.  And  now  stereotypers, 
who  already  lead  all  other  trades  m  actual  earnings,  ask  an  increase 
to  $1  per  hour,  or  43  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  higmy  paid  bricklayer. 
I  understand  they  found  that  printers  in  (foldfield,  Nev.,  were 
paid  $1  per  hour,  and  apparently  tney  want  to  work  this  field  on  the 
same  basis. 

HOURS   AND  OVBBTIMB. 

The  publishers  of  New  York,  and  particularly  the  publishers  of 
morning  newspapers,  can  not  get  out  their  work  within  the  hoiurs  pro- 
vided for  regular  work  in  the  scale  submitted  by  the  stereotypers' 
imion.  Regularly  every  week  the  actual  work  averages  six  hours 
more  than  tne  scale. 

Most  of  us  are  glad  to  work,  and  do  not  think  that  a  period  of  eight 
hours  in  twenty-four  is  too  much.  The  stereotypers  ask  for  six  hours 
a  day — thirty-six  hours  per  week.    We  have  no  belief  that  the  request 
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is  serious.  They  expect  to  work  more  than  six  hours  on  Saturday 
night.  They  know  we  can  not  get  out  our  editions  in  that  time,  and 
that  therefore  under  the  new  scale  we  would  pajr  them  a  dollar  an 
hour  extra  for  overtime,  or  $8  for  Saturday  nignt  in  many  cases,  and 
$12  in  some  offices. 

The  union  theory  of  overtime  is  that  the  unions  do  not  want  us  to 
work  a  man  too  long  or  to  put  on  too  small  a  force.  That  may  be 
right  in  theory,  but  this  union  bars  slides  or  phalanxes,  whereby  one 
force  may  begin  earlier  than  another,  and  finish  earlier,  both  working 
when  the  heaviest  rush  is  on.  In  nearly  every  other  city  the  unions 
help  the  newspapers  by  accmnulating  hoxurs. 

One  paper  reports  that  some  of  its  stereotypers  are  employed  only 
three  hours  per  day.  As  a  rule,  a  part  of  the  stereotyping  force  can 
not  work  more  than  four  hoiurs  per  night,  because  the  first  pages  are 
not  closed  until  after  11  o'clock  and  the  plates  for  the  last  eoition  are 
cast  before  3  a.  m.  There  ia  idle  time  between  editions,  and  the  actual 
casting  time  in  some  morning  paper  offices  slightly  exceeds  sixtv- 
three  minutes — in  some  offices  not  two  hours.  Compositors  actually 
work  forty-eight  hours  per  week.  Stereotypers  average  about  twenty- 
four  hours  in  manv  of  the  offices,  yet  stereotypers  ask  more  pay  than 
many  reporters  obtain,  more  than  many  school-teachers  or  clergy- 
men; more  than  ia  paid  for  experience,  education,  or  the  laborious 
preparation  of  special  training.  Think  of  paying  more  money  to  the 
iinskilled  man  who  cares  for  the  fires  under  the  metal  pot,  or  to  the 
man  who  puts  the  plates  in  the  metal  pot.  Unskilled  labor  earning 
over  $1,600  per  year  ia  not  in  need  of  an  arbitrator's  aid. 

I  submit  herewith  a  schedule  of  the  hours  of  morning  paper  stereo- 
typers in  various  cities: 
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48 
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48 
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10 

46 

The  variations  between  morning  and  evening  newspaper  sales 
beins  relatively  the  same  in  all  cities,  all  the  present  inequalities  suf- 
fered by  the  New  York  morning  newspapers  are  equally  suffered  by 
the  New  York  evening  newspapers.^ 

The  hours  of  labor  m  all  the  various  departments  are  the  same  in 
all  offices  for  day  work  (eight  hours).  The  hours  for  night  work  are 
as  follows: 

Departments:  ?flr  week 

Stereotypen  (propooed) 36 

Compoeiton 48 

PreflBmen 38 

Mailers 44 

Fhotoengraven 48 
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BefenJng  again  to  the  reports  of  the  local  arbitration  of  the  New 
York  Typographical  Union  (on  pago  13)  we  find  in  the  comparative 
statement  of  wages  and  hours  of  aU  trades  that — 

Twenty-flix  trades  in  New  York  City  work  forty-four  hours  per  week. 

One  trade  works  fifty-four  hours  per  week. 

Proposed  schedule  of  stereotypers  is  thirty-six  hours  per  week* 

Even  on  this  schedule  of  thirty-six  hours  per  week  for  morning 
papers,  stereotypers  have  been  oostreperous.  In  one  establishment 
when  the  men  were  ordered  in  at  10  p.  m.  to  avoid  overtime  charges, 
the  foreman  refused  to  obey,  and  it  was  necessary  to  discharge  nim 
before  that  requirement  of  the  management  could  be  eniorced. 
This  unwillingness  to  ^ve  six  hours  per  night  is  manifested  just  as 
stronglv  at  the  end  of  tne  night.  In  nearlj  every  morning  newspaper 
office  the  stereotypers  quit  when  ''good  night"  comes  in — about  3.30 
a.  m.  Many  of  them  report  at  11  p.  m.  They  actually  stay  in  the 
office  only  four  and  one-half  hours  per  night.  Yet  they  complain  of 
overwork.  What  mechanic  in  all  the  coimtry  compares  with  them  in 
pay  or  hours? 

And  now  we  come  to  another  phase  of  this  ingenious  overcharging 
which  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  costly.  We  not  only  pay 
the  regular  scale  to  men  while  they  are  eating  their  luncheon,  but  in 
some  cases,  when  it  is  out  of  overtime,  we  pay  time  to  the  man  for 
eating  his  lunch.  We  pay  him  the  same  for  eating  his  lunch  as  we 
do  for  work.  If  it  is  re^ar  hours,  we  pay  him  the  regular  scale  for 
eating  his  limch,  and  if  it  is  overtime  we  pay  him  time.  If  any  em- 
ployer is  entitled  to  anything  in  the  world,  he  is  entitled  to  the  nours 
he  pays  for.  just  as  he  is  entitled  to  the  property  he  pays  for  when 
he  Duys  a  nouse.  We  want  to  wipe  out  that  provision  of  paying 
men  for  thirty  minutes  for  lunch.  We  want  to  have  the  wage  repre- 
sent, as  it  does  in  all  other  trades  except  the  newpaper  business,  the 
rate  per  hour  for  the  time  worked. 

In  electrotype  offices  the  stereotypers'  union  fixes  a  day  as  nine 
hours,  and  a  week  as  fiifty- three  hours.  Yet  it  proposed  thirty-six 
hours  for  the  morning  newspaper  week,  and  forty-five  hours  for  the 
evening  newspaper  work  per  week.  In  column  and  job  offices  it  fixes 
nine  hours  per  day  for  day  work,  and  ei^ht  hours  for  night  work. 
There  is  a  positive  need  for  a  seven-hour  night  for  morning  papers,  and 
ten  hours  tor  Saturday  night  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  from 
overtime  charges.  KeUei  is  also  due  to  the  evening  papers,  and  that 
result  can  be  brought  about  by  fixing  the  time  at  the  option  of  the 
employer  between  6  o'clock  and  6  o'clock.  In  many  cities  news- 
papers phalanx  their  men.  In  New  York  that  practice  is  not  per- 
mitted. Someone  must  go  into  the  shop  in  advance  of  the  others  to 
attend  to  the  fires  under  uie  metal  pots,  and  to  light  the  gas  under  the 
steam  generators,  but  under  the  present  scale  overtime  must  be  paid 
for  that  work,  because  it  can  not  oe  done  within  the  six  hours.  And 
mind  you,  the  six  hours  can  not  begin  on  the  half  hour;  it  must  begin 
on  the  even  hour.  The  heaviest  stereotyping  work  is  done  about  2 
a.  m.  for  the  morning  papers,  and  about  3  p.  m.  for  the  evening  papers. 
By  phalanxing  we  could  arrange  our  sUdes  and  cover  the  day  or  night 
with  very  littfe  tax  for  that  overtime — which  the  union  professes  to 
regard  as  objectionable. 

We  concede  that  every  man  who  works  overtime  should  be  paid 
overtime,  but  we  want  the  charge  based  on  fairness.    The  payment  of 
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"  time  within  time  "  is  something  that  is  almost  unknown  m  newspaper 
offices  outside  of  New  YorkCity .  There  is  absolutely  no  pretext  for  it, 
other  than  to  swell  the  cost  of  stereotyping  to  the  extent  of  $15,000 
per  annum  or  76  cents  per  week  per  stereotvper.  The  union  should 
cooperate  to  relieve  us  of  unnecessary  hardships. 

^  The  publisher  is  entitled  in  full  to  the  hours  paid  for,  either  day  or 
night,  and  to  the  privilege  of  be^nning  the  specified  number  of  hours 
at  any  time  during  the  dav  or  night  that  may  be  the  most  valuable. 
Of  course,  the  employee  should  be  protected  to  the  extent  that  the 
hours  should  be  consecutive.  As  tne  publisher  is  entitled  to  time 
paid  for,  any  work  offered  by  the  pubhsher  for  his  own  publications 
should  be  performed  without  anj^  extra  charge.  Work  for  the  Sunday 
newspapers  should  be  done^  by  either  day  or  night  crews,  at  any  time 
that  It  may  be  asked.  This  should  also  apply  to  work  done  for  the 
morning  paper  during  the  daytime,  or  for  the  evening  paper  during 
the  night,  and  to  any  part  or  section  of  any  subsequent  issue  of  any 
office  publication. 

INCREASED  CX)ST  OF  NEWSPAPER   LIVENG, 

^  It  has  been  assumed  that  newspapers  are  prosperous ;  that  increased 
circulation  of  newspapers  meant  increased  prosperity  for  them;  that 
increased  advertising  of  newspapers  meant  increased  prosperity. 

We  claim  that  the  prospenty  or  lack  of  prosperity  of  newspapers 
should  not  be  considered  in  this  arbitration.  We  deny  that  the  news- 
paper business  has  prospered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  any 
increase  of  pay  to  stereotypers.  We  deny  that  all  the  New  York 
newspapers  represented  in  tnis  arbitration  are  prosperous. 

We  maintam  that  the  amount  of  prosperity  which  comes  to  a 
newspaper  should  not  be  the  gauge  of  employees'  wages.  K  it  were 
such  a  gauge,  then  a  reduction  of  pay  should  follow  a  decrease  in 
profits.  Does  the  other  side  concede  that  point?  If  papers  which 
nave  prospered  must  pay,  surely  the  papers  that  have  deficits  should 
be  reheved  from  payment.  ^  Are  stereotypers  willing  to  accept  reduced 
pay  if  we  show  them  an  increased  cost  of  operation?  Tne  stereo- 
typers' union  asks  a  share  of  results,  though  it  staked  nothing  on  the 
outcome.  The  employer  created  the  property,  brought  its  parts 
together,  made  them  useful  and  productive,  and  now  the  unions 
demand  a  share. 

Let  us  put  the  proposition  in  another  shape.  Because  hens  refuse 
to  lay  eggs  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  cost  of  eggs  is 
increased  thereby,  are  we  expected  to  advance  wages?  Again, 
because  one  man  has  five  children,  and  another  man  has  none,  are 
we  to  pay  more  to  one  man  than  to  the  other?  Again,  because  trades 
unions  had  refused  to  build  houses  for  two  years  the  claim  is  made 
here  that  the  men  who  diminished  their  earnings  by  contributing 
toward  the  support  of  these  strikers  should  have  their  wages  advanced 
as  a  reimbursement  to  them  for  the  penalties  of  that  industrial  war- 
fare. 

We  claim  that  wages  should  be  founded  upon  competence,  pro- 
ductiveness, improvement  of  earnings,  development  of  talent,  increase 
of  industry. 

No  regard  is  paid  by  the  unions  to  those  smaller  papers  that  are 
struggling  for  existence.  They  are  unappreciative  of  voluntary 
liber^^and  concessions;  they  forget  thatUe  newspaper  is  the  one 
industry  that  can  not  pass  along  the  extra  charge  to  customers.    It 
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can  not  shift  its  burdens  as  do  manufacturers,  and  therefore  the 
newspaper  has  not  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  If  all  else  be 
prosperous  and  newspapers  are  unable  to  participate  in  that  pros- 
perity because  of  inability  to  pass  along  tneir  bmrdens,  surely  the 
stereotyper  could  have  no  basis  for  any  claim.  The  newspaper  is 
retailed  at  a  fixed  price.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  newspaper  circula- 
tion in  New  York  City  and  90  per  cent  of  the  circulation  represented 
in  this  arbitration  is  on  the  1-cent  basis.  The  sale  of  aavertising 
space  is  also  on  a  declining  rate.  The  maximum  rate  of  the  New  YorE 
World  dates  from  1895.  Since  that  year  the  earning  power  per  column 
of  most  of  the  New  York  papers  has  been  reduced.  ^  A  powerful 
combination  of  dry  goods  merchants  has  operated  since  1896  to 
reduce  the  line  charge.  Dry  goods  stores  which  paid  90  cents  per 
line,  in  1892  for  their  announcements  now  pay  20  and  18  cents  per 
line.  Extra  charges  for  cuts,  for  broken  columns,  and  for  display 
type  have  been  removed.  This  dry  goods  combination,  that  staved 
out  of  the  World  for  seven  months,  and  stayed  out  twice  subse- 
quently, boycotted  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  its  labor  troubles.  It  has 
been  out  of  the  Times  for  about  four  years. 

The  New  York  World  reduced  the  price  of  its  paper  on  February  10, 
1896,  from  2  cents  to  1  cent.  It  gained  90,000  circulation  in  three 
weeks,  but  it  gave  up  $1,000  a  day,  or  $312,000  a  year  in  revenue, 
and  it  added  at  least  $500  per  day  to  its  expenses,  because  of  in- 
creased mechanical  force,  increased  number  of  presses,  increased 
number  of  stereotypers,  increased  mailers,  increased  postage,  in- 
creased clerical  force  and  diminished  return  to  the  owner.  This 
illustration  proves  that  increased  circulation  does  not  necessarily 
mean  increased  prosperity.  In  that  case  it  was  a  direct  diminution 
of  $450,000  per  annum  in  gross  revenue. 

Nor  does  it  foUow  that  increased  circulation  means  increased 
advertising  Within  seven  months  after  that  change  in  price  by  the 
New  York  World  the  combination  of  dry-goods  advertisers  attempted 
to  force  the  World  to  change  its  rate,  and  the  cost  of  that  struggle  I 
hesitate  to  mention. 

Next,  it  does  not  follow  that  when  increased  advertising  appears 
it  necessarily  means  increased  profit.  The  New  York  Woria  has 
made  great  strides  recently  in  aavertising. 

It  has  made  an  extraordinary  showing  of  gains.  That  showing 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  results  show  great  prosperity.  I 
am  sure  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  owner  of  the  newspaper,  but 
that  gentleman  in  cutting  Uie  price  of  his  newspap^  said, '  MYe  prefer 
power  to  profits.'^  And  these  gains  show  that  he  is  exerting  a  great 
power  for  good.  The  World  has  become  the  recognized  mediimi  for 
Help  wanted"  advertising.  The  World  prints  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  "Help  wanted"  advertising  printea  in  New  York  City.  It 
more  than  doubles  the  ''Help  wanted"  announcements  of  tmrteen 
other  newspapers  combined.  When  trade  is  good  and  building  ex- 
tensive ana  labor  is  in  demand,  employers  advertise  for  it  in  the 
World,  and  they  continue  their  notices  until  their  wants  are  met. 
If,  on  the  other  iiand.  trade  should  be  slack,  these  announcements  fall 
off  in  number.  The  "Help  wanted"  colimins  are  the  best  indication 
we  have  of  trade  conditions.  Gains  in  "Help  wanted"  announce- 
ments mean  brisker  trade.  Decrease  in  the  number  of  announce- 
ments means  slackness  of  trade.    The  recognition  of  any  one  news- 
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paper  as  the  medium  for  such  announcements  is  of  great  value,  bring- 
mg  opportunity  daily  to  thousands  of  homes.  The  newspaper  which 
can  nil  that  function  possesses  a  power  that  is  envied  by  tne  rest  of 
us.  Yet  that  gain,  that  expansion,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
increased  profits.  The  price  of  that  advertising  is  low — it  is  only 
one-third  of  the  basic  rate  of  the  paper.  DirecUy  it  does  not  yield 
one  cent  of  profit,  yet  it  is  called  prosperity,  and  even  the  proprietor 
thinks  he  is  making  nreat  strides.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Every  **Help  wanted"'  ad  which  comes  through  the  advertising 
agent  is  subiect  to  a  deduction  of  10  cents  for  commission.  Then  the 
measured  aa  is  larger  than  the  coimted  words  by  which  its  cost  is 
computed.  Then,  too,  there  are  rules  to  be  inserted  between  ads, 
and  when  the  net  earnings  per  column  are  ascertained  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  white  paper  used  to  carry  it,  the  cost  of  composition,  the 
cost  of  clerical  work  m  preparing  the  copy  and  in  charging  and  check- 
ing ads,  the  cost  of  ink,  the  increased  cost  of  postage  for  the  enlarged 
paper^  the  cost  of  additional  presses,  additional  stereotypers  and 
additional  wagon  service,  all  tnese  eat  up  the  receipts  and  leave 
nothing  but  pride.  The  satisfaction  of  doing  good  is  the  profit  of 
the  owner. 

In  ''Situations  wanted,''  we  have  an  illustration  of  philanthropy 
that  is  more  strikii^.  The  elder  Bennett,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
fixed  his  price  for  ^'Situations  wanted"  at  5  cents  per  line,  and 
his  son  has  conscientiously  maintained  that  rate,  and  extended  the 
usefulness  and  value  of  that  service.  In  periods  of  depression  that 
classification  increases  and  "Helps"  diminish.  Every  "Situation 
wanted"  ad  pays  a  commission  of  5  cents  to  an  agent.  If,  then, 
we  figure  the  cost  of  paper,  composition,  ink,  postage,  increased 
press  work,  stereotyping,  and  handlW,  we  find  a  dead  Toss  on  every 
fine,  every  column,  every  page  of  such  matter  printed.  It  possesses 
value  to  a  newspaper,  but  not  value  that  coula  justify  a  demand  for 
increased  pay  to  stereotypers. 

On  the  night  of  February  21,  1906,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
-1  attended  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  30  of  the  best  news- 

Sapers  of  the  Unitea  States.  The  object  of  that  meeting  was  to 
evise  wavs  and  means  which  would  restore  to  the  daily  newspapers 
some  of  tnat  advertising  which  has  been  diverted  from  newspapers 
to  magazines.  Incidentally,  in  Munsey's  Magazine  for  FebrQuy, 
1906,  we  saw  the  statement  that  the  issue  had  a  larger  circulation 
than  idl  of  the  magazines  in  the  United  States  combmed  ten  years 
a^o.  Its  advertising  colunms  at  high  prices  show  the  extent  of  the 
diversion  from  the  daily  newspapers.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who 
attended  the  meeting  said  he  nad  come  because  he  was  forced  to 
find  some  way  to  make  good  the  loss  of  $87,000  per  annum  in  pro- 

Erietaiy  medicines  which  would  be  lost  to  his  paper  in  1906.  All 
ut  two-  of  those  present  complained  of  the  shrinkage  of  what  we 
called  generid  advertising  as  distinguished  from  local  advertising. 
One  reason  for  this  shrinkage  in  general  advertising  is  found  in  the 
attaclis  which  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  Collier's  Weekly  have 
made  upon  proprietary  medicines,  with  incidental  hostile  legislation 
in  many  of  the  States.  Then,  too^  a  vast  constituency  has  arisen 
on  the  East  Side.  There  are  more  Jews  in  New  York  Citv  than  in 
any  other  place  on  the  globe,  and  the  newspapers  serving  that  con- 
stituency nave  become  energetic  and  successful.    In  other  cities 
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newspapeiB  which  are  not  handicapped  as  we  are  by  labor  demands 
are  making  lower  rates  to  general  advertisers,  and  are  diverting 
revenues  that  otherwise  would  come  to  us. 

Prior  to  1896  the  New  York  World  charged  30  cents  per  line  for 
advertising,  with  a  double  rate  for  display.  It  cut  off  display  and 
^adually  augmented  that  deduction  by  allowii^  constantly  increas- 
mg  discounts  for  space.  In  the  smnmer  and  rail  of  1903  the  New 
York  Herald  made  serious  reductions  in  rates  and  increased  its  com- 
missions to  agents,  as  the  result  of  competition  in  advertising. 

In  the  recent  typographical  arbitration  it  appears  that  the  adver- 
tising rate  of  the  New  York  World,  with  constantly  increasing  circu- 
lation, had  dropped  S8.50  per  column.  The  average  decline  in  the 
New  York  papers  has  been  $10  per  column.  Nearly  all  the  increased 
advertising  of  which  the  newspapers  boast  appears  in  the  cheaper 
classifications,  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  profit.  The  New  York 
World,  with  a  run-of-paper  rate  of  40  cents  per  line,  actually  earns 
$46.60  per  column,  or  16  cents  per  line. 

I  assert  there  is  not  a  particle  of  profit  in  newspapers  over  cost  of 
paper  and  ink  when  these  papers  sell  at  a  half  a  cent  a  copy  for  a 
16-page  paper.    Twelve  years  ago  the  Morning  World's  size  was  25 

{)er  cent  less  than  it  is  to-day.  At  that  time  it  charged  $1.40  per  100 
or  its  circulation.  Now  it  sells  a  larger  paper  for  50  cents  per  100. 
The  Evening  World  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  New  York  World  would  make  more  profit  on  150,000  circulation 
than  it  does  at  350,000  circulation  if  advertisers  would  pay  the  same 
rates;  but  competition  controls.  The  newspapers  are  forced  to  take 
the  business  as  it  stands.  There  ia  no  question  of  figuring.  They 
can  not  induce  a  diy  goods  house  to  pay  an  increased  rate  because 
of  increased  cost.  They  can  not  be  arbitrary.  Advertising  must  pay 
the  rent  of  the  newspaper,  and  wages,  and  telegrams,  and  a  thousand 
incidental  expenses  or  a  newspaper  property.  Suppose  the  World 
printed  five  pages  a  day  of  "Helps,"  as  it  frequently  does;  on  a  cir- 
3ulation  of  350,000  each  page  costs: 

White  paper 1116.00 

Composition 30. 00 

Postage 23.00 

Printing 46.00 

Ink^^ 3.50 

Clerf&l  force 10.00 

Telephone  expense,  etc 10. 00 

Total 228.50 

And  it  receives  $208  per  page. 

On  a  recent  gain  of  37,000  advertisements  by  the  New  York  World 
the  actual  cost  of  carrying  that  business  was  $3,000  more  than  the 
revenue  obtained  therefrom.  An  increase  of  $3,000,000  per  annum 
in  the  business  of  the  New  York  World  is  done  at  less  aggregate 
profit  than  formerly. 

I  might  enumerate  a  long  series  of  taxes  which  the  unions  have 
failed  to  take  into  account.  We  have  increased  our  size  without 
increasing  our  price.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  newjspapers  has 
increased  30  per  cent  in  ten  years,  without  any  corresponding  revenue. 
The  pay  roUs  of  the  New  York  World  have  increasea  in  twelve  years 
from  800  to  1,876  employees,  and  the  employee  is  the  only  one  proa- 
penng  from  tliat  increased  biisiness. 
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White  paper  is  costing  SI 2  per  ton  more  than  in  1904,  and  the 
New  York  papers  use  about  600  tons  per  day.  Here  is  a  tax  of 
$2,160,000  per  annum  which  confronts  tnem.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  when  these  big  users  go  into  the  market  they  will  find  difficulty 
in  placing  their  orders  at  this  present  price.  The  conditions  of  paper 
manufacture  are  responsible  for  this  extremely  serious  situation.  At 
present  the  newspaper  industry  is  in  peril.  In  1896,  when  white 
paper  reached  its  lowest  price,  all  the.  advantages  of  that  reduction 
were  thrown  away  by  the  publishers.  They  increased  the  size  and 
reduced  the  price,  but  they  can  not  to-day  restore  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  prior  to  that  time. 

In  the  item  or  composition,  our  pav  to  the  unions  is  nearly  100 
er  cent  greater  than  that  of  Philadelphia.  Our  page  cost  is  from 
21  to  $25  per  page,  while  theirs  is  from  $11  to  $12  per  page,  and 
we  pay  at  least  $750,000  per  annum  extra  on  that  score,  altnough  we 
are  at  a  dangerous  disadvantage  in  competition  with  papers  of  all 
the  larger  cities  on  general  advertising.  A  New  York  paper  printing 
200  pages  per  week,  at  a  cost  of  $24  per  page  for  composition,  is  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  of  $1,800  per  week,  or  $90,000  per 
annum;  with  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  more  than  $100,000  per 
annum:  with  St.  Louis  $135,000  per  annum,  and  with  Minneapolis 
or  Wasiiinffton  $150,000  per  annum.  We  contest  with  Philadelphia 
and  Newark  papers  for  business  in  New  Jersey,  just  as  we  combat 
the  Boston  papers  in  Connecticut  and  western  Massachusetts.  We 
are  enduring  inec^uahties  and  injustices  which  make  it  impo^ible  for 
us  to  compete  with  outside  newspapers  in  many  lines  of  advertising. 
Some  newspapers  are  so  burdened  by  the  exactions  of  the  unions 
that  they  are  crippled.  Instead  of  serving  these  newspapers  that 
pajr  out  $10,000,000  per  annum  for  labor,  the  unions  are  pushing  up 
their  expenses. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  the  labor  cost  of  producing  newspapers 
has  steaAly  increased,  tut  the  price  has  dimiimhed  to  tlie  advertiser 
and  to  the  subscriber.  It  is  not  merely  the  demand  of  the  stereo- 
typers'  union  that  hurts.  It  is  not  anv  one  demand,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  them  that  oppresses.  If  the  stereotypers  are  successful 
in  this  request,  others  will  follow,  and  we  maintam  that  it  is  not  in 
their  interest  to  **kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg."  I  can 
recall  four  newspapers  that  have  failed  within  ten  years.  Possibly 
I  will  be  told  that  the  New  York  Times  is  prospering.  That  is  true* 
but  the  fact  is  also  painfully  evident  that  its  profit  for  a  long  perioa 
would  not  pay  that  additional  cost  on  its  new  building  which  was  put 
upon  it  by  the  many  imions  in  fights  to  which  the  Times  was  not  a 
party.  They  added.  $538,000  to  its  cost  of  building.  Is  that  the 
prosperity  for  which  we  must  pay  an  extra  tribute  to  a  labor  union? 
Or,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Herald  is  making  money.  I  hope  it  is. 
The  Herald  is  a  3-cent  paper.  It  can  afford  many  extravagances 
and  it  can  submit  to  many  exactions;  but  the  stereotypers  shomd  not 
forget  that  their  employment  comes  through  circulation,  and  that  90 

Eer  cent  of  the  circulation  of  New  York's  daily  papers  is  on  a  1-cent 
asis.  There  are  extremes  beyond  which  1-cent  papers  can  not  go. 
These  demands  are  verging  upon  the  point  of  putting  up  some  news- 
paper shutters.  The  New  York  World  pays  out  $2,500,000  per 
annum  for  labor.  There  are  more  than  1,000  men  on  its  rolls,  receiv- 
ing over  $1|500  per  annum.    Newsdealers  make  a  profit  of  over 
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$1,500,000  per  annum  from  its  sales.  The  smallest  share  of  returns 
TOes  to  the  newspaper.  I  can  safely  assert  that  newspapers  in  New 
York  City  show  less  return  than  aiiy  other  business,  it  is  the  most 
precarious  venture  that  can  be  devised.  More  money  is  lost  in  news- 
papers and  more  rapidly  than  in  anv  other  line.  The  success  of  a 
newspaper  depends  upon  influences  almost  as  manifold  and  as  varied 
as  those  that  make  tne  currents  of  the  sea.  The  most  highly  pros- 
perous newspaper  in  the  city  spends  more  than  80  per  cent  of  its 
revenues  in  operating  expenses.  Most  of  the  papers  show  deficits. 
In  the  sale  of  shoes,  when  there  is  no  demand,  a  factory  shuts  down, 
but  a  newspaper  can  not  close.  For  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  of  the  year  it  turns  out  papers.  Like  the  fires  of  perdition,  it 
never  stops.  For  at  least  two  months  of  the  year  there  is  probablv 
not  a  paper,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  Herald,  that  will 
make  a  dollar  of  profit;  yet  they  keep  their  men  on  the  rolls,  and 
let  the  fat  season  go  witji  the  lean.  Wages  of  mechanics  have  never 
been  reduced  in  the  New  York  newspapers,  not  even  when  mechan- 
ical improvement  has  given  the  opportunity  and  has  dispensed  with 
skill;  yet  the  cost  of  newspaper  living  has  increased:  every  article 
of  supply  costs  more,  though  the  newspaper  gets  less  ror  the  articles 
it  sells.  The  man  who  has  presses  costing  $200,000  standing  idle  in 
his  basement  for  twenty-two  hours  in  the  day  has  a  charge  against 
him  that  eats  up  the  profits  of  two  hours'  work.  In  the  job  press 
room  a  machine  that  costs  $2,000  can  earn  more  money  all  the  time; 
but  a  press  in  an  office  running  less  than  two  hours  a  day  carries  a 
heavy  fixed  charge. 

Considering  the  care  and  attention  and  energy  and  ability  bestowed 
upon  it,  the  newspaper  percentage  of  profit  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  manufacturing  enterprise.  For  every  thousand  dollars  of 
increased  business  gained  by  at  least  one  paper  more  than  one  thou- 
sand has  been  paid  out  to  get  it.  The  recoros  of  a  previous  arbitra- 
tion show  hideous  increases  in  cost  of  production  and  enormous 
reduction  in  earning  power,  with  cuts  in  pnces  and  cuts  in  advertising 
rates.  In  a  period  of  ten  years  the  New  York  World's  expenses 
increased  40  per  cent  and  its  earning  power  decreased  fully  as  much. 
All  of  them  have  diminished  their  cost  to  subscribers  or  to  advertisers, 
but  some  of  them  have  reduced  in  sheer  despair.  Some  newspapers 
are  operated  at  a  high  pressure,  and  when  they  stop  shoveling  coal  all 
the  impetus  is  lost  and  the  work  of  shoveling  must  be  resumed. 
Because  newspapers  built  upon  money  earned  in  any  other  business 
have  been  spendmg  money  without  stmt,  that  is  no  reason  why  other 
newspapers  should  be  penalized,  or  why  the  general  scale  should  be 
increased. 

Since  1895  the  newspaper  competition  in  New  York  has  been  main- 
tained at  the  advantage  of  the  employee,  not  of  the  employer.  In 
addition  to  combating  gold  mines,  the  New  York  papers  have  met 
outside  competition  as  well  as  local  competition.  Tney  compete  not 
merely  with  themselves,  the  morning  with  the  evening,  and  with 
weeklies  and  monthlies,  and  street  cars,  and  billboarcS,  and  with 
papers  in  other  cities  in  the  matter  of  advertising — they  compete  in 
news  and  in  circulation  with  each  other,  and  they  compete  with  papers 
in  New  York  City  which  do  not  recognize  imions,  and  which  therefore 
can  pay  more  for  news.  They  compete  with  job  offices  which  print 
the  competing  magazines,  yet  the  unions  which  aak  us  for  increased 
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pay  recognize  lower  scales  of  living  and  lower  rates  of  wages  in  these 
]ob  offices.    Why  this  discrimination  against  newspapers} 

Then,  too,  we  must  compete  with  men  like  Mr.  liennett,  who  are 
able  to  obtain  3  cents  per  copy  for  a  paper  and  to  take  5  cents  per  line 
for  a  "Situation  wanted"  ad  and  10  cents  per  line  for  "Helps."  We 
are  like  the  man  who  has  hold  of  the  bear's  tail — ^we  can  not  let  go. 
We  are  bewitched  by  the  wizardry  of  figures  and  hope  for  a  better 
outcome.  It  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  employees  to  impose 
such  burdens  upon  the  newspapers  that  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment must  be  hampered.^  Newspapers  are  forced  to  reduce  in  size  and 
to  forego  additions  and  improvements  which,  by  increasing  their  cir- 
culation and  widening  their  influence  and  business,  would  yield 
enlarged  benefits  to  employer  and  employed. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
in  New  York  City,  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  stereotvpers 
has  been  decreased.  Such  increase  in  living  expense  aa  mignt  be 
instanced  is  relatively  slight  and  undoubtedly  a  temporary  condition. 
A  year  of  severe  drought  may  have  momentarily  affected  the  price  of 
some  foodstuffs,  but  it  is  absurd  to  ask  that  such  casual  changes  in 

S rices  shall  influence  a  wage  scale,  which,  in  the  printing^business  at 
iast,  is  never  reduced  when  it  had  been  once  advanced.  The  advance 
once  made  is  permanent  and  will  not  drop  when  a  good  crop  year  puts 
down  the  prices  of  foodstuffs. 

We  should  be  entitled  to  know  if  the  individual  expenses  of  all  the 
members  of  the  stereotypers'  union  have  been  increased.  No  accurate 
data  has  been  furnished  upon  which  to  base  such  a  claim,  and  the 
argument  is  immaterial  anyhow.  The  fact  that  a  stereotyper  pays 
to-day  10  cents  per  barrel  more  for  flour  than  he  paid  a  month  ago 
should  not  be  the  reason  for  raising  his  pay,  or  because  tenement- 
house  reform  is  enforced  and  proper  sanitation  has  been  required  are 
his  wages  to  be  increased?  Shall  wages  be  raised  because  trades 
unions  strike  for  domination  (not  for  wages),  and  thereby  affect  hous- 
ing conditions  in  some  locaUties?  Two  New  York  newspapers  were 
penalized  to  the  extent  of  a  million  dollars  as  the  result  ox  that  stru^- 
^le  three  years  ago.  Shall  wages  be  raised  on  that  account?  Shtdl 
it  be  said  that  stereotypers,  because  they  are  union  men,  should  have 
their  wages  raised  when  the  cost  of  living  increases,  whereas  the  great 
masses  cS  workers  who  are  not  in  any  union  can  not  have  their  wages 
raised? 

We  insist  that  the  cost  of  living  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question. 
An  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  does  not  establish  the  value  of  labor 
in  the  market.  If  so,  then  that  would  shatter  their  theory  that  they 
should  be  paid  because  of  the  value  of  their  services.  The  cost  of 
living  increases  as  much  for  the  man  .who  earns  a  dollar  a  day  as  for 
the  man  who  earns  S5.34  per  day;  it  goes  up  relatively  higher;  if  the 
stereotypers'  pay  is  to  be  increased  on  that  basis,  then  all  bases  for 
the  determination  of  pay  are  upset.  Figures  have  been  presented 
to  prove  that  prices  have  advanced  33  per  cent,  omitting,  nowever, 
all  reference  to  those  articles  which  have  decreased  in  price. 

The  stereotypers  assume  that  because  some  food  has  increased  in 
cost  therefore  their  pay  should  be  increased  an  equal  percentage. 
They  forget  that  their  expenditures  for  food  are  only  a  percentage 
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of  the  total,  and  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  percentage  of  a  per- 
centage; that  with  food  actually  increasing  9  per  cent  in  price  and 
with  food  constituting  almost  30  per  cent  oi  an  income  of  $1,600,  the 
actual  increased  cost  of  food  represents  only  2.7  per  cent  of  their 
total  expenditures. 

In  the  local  arbitration  proceedings  with  the  typographical  imion 
we  find  this  proposition  presented  by  Mr.  Wardman,  on  page  104, 
with  remarkable  clearness,  based*upon  an  income  of  $836.  It  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  time  that  we  submitted  the  actual  figures  ahowin^  the  real  cost  of  food  con- 
sumed by  a  family  I  prepared  a  table  which  I  said  I  would  submit  as  an  exhibit.  I 
have  withheld  that  table  along  with  some  of  the  other  exhibits  until  the  last  for  the 
purpose  of  convenient  reference.  I  will  ask  that  this  particular  table  go  into  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  for  fear  that  it  might  be  lost  or  overlooked  in  the  great 
mass  of  exhibits  which  both  sides  have  submitted.  Now,  it  is  not  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Scott 
has  charged,  that  we  have  declined  to  state  what  the  increased  cost  of  food  is  for  a 
famUy.  We  have  proved  by  these  figures  that  the  cost  of  food  had  increased  between 
1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893  up  to  1905  to  such  an  extent  that  the  percentage  increase 
of  an  average  income  of  $83o  is  3^  per  cent.  It  is  not  true  that  we  waived  aside  the 
increase  of  rent  or  that  we  waived  aside  the  increase  of  clothing,  or  of  fuel,  or  of  light. 
The  table  which  1  prepared  at  that  time  took  the  same  increase  in  the  cost  of  rent,  of 
fuel,  and  of  light.  The  figures  which  I  used  show  a  higher  percentage  than  the  figures 
which  the  Government  used  covering  the  period  quoted  by  Mr.  Scott.  Comparing 
1906  with  1893,  the  Government  shows  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  actually  consumed 
of  only  seven  and  a  fraction  per  cent.  But  I  took  an  averaee  of  1890,  1891, 1892,  and 
1893  as  being  more  fair  than  the  single  period  of  1893,  and  my  percentage  x>er  cent 
for  that  period  showed  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  Government 
showing  of  seven  and  a  fraction.  I  want  to  quote  here  the  page  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Bulletin  No.  65,  on  which  it  shows  its  percentage  is  7.7.  It  is  on  pages  184  and  185. 
The  paragraph  reads: 

"The  average  for  food  weighted  according  to  family  consumption  was,  in  1905,  9.8 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1890,  8.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1891,  10.3  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1892,  and  7.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1893." 

Because  there  were  no  weighted  averages  on  rent,  and  because  there  were  no  weighted 
averages  on  fuel  and  clothes,  I  allowed  9  per  cent  increase  for  all  of  these  items,  just 
as  I  allowed  9  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  food,  and  the  reduction  of  those  figures, 
as  they  will  show  in  this  table  submitted  in  the  record,  shows  that  the  actual  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food,  rent,  fuel,  and  clothes  is  5.4648  per  cent  of  his  income.  The  table 
follows: 

Actual  cost  of  food  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  for  the  family  of  the  actual  income  of 
1835: 

1890 1330.36 

1891 333.26 

1892 329.70 

1893 337.13 

1894 332.34 

1895 315.60 

1896 313.23 

1897 312.91 

1898 319.06 

1899 321.31 

1900 324.80 

1901 338.10 

1902 356.83 

1903 355.54 

1904 360.70 

1905 362.00 

Actual  increase  in  money: 

1905  over  1890 32.00 

1905  over  1891 29.00 

1905  over  1892 32.00 

1905  over  1893 25.00 

1905  over  1894 42.00 

1905  over  1895 46.50 

1905  over  1896 49.00 
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Avenffe  oott  of  living  far  1390-1893,  $332.61. 

Actual  increase  in  money  for  1905  over  average  of  1890-1893,  $29.39. 

This  amount  la  9  per  cent  increase  in  actual  cost  of  food  over  the  average  cost  of  1890> 
1893. 

And  tfiis  amount  is  3)  per  cent  of  an  income  of  $835. 

Food  expenditures  are  a  percentage  of  all  expenditures  (not  of  income),  varying 
with  income,  as  follows: 


Clasalfled  In- 
come. 

Per  cent  of 

alleipen- 

dituree. 

$200  laoo 

400    MO 

800    WO 

i,aoo 

tsass 

4A.8A 

41.37 

as.4s 

So  that  the  increased  percentage  of  the  comi>06itor*s  income  of  $1,200  (and  more) 
spent  for  food  is  still  less  than  3}  per  cent. 

Cost  of  living  expenses  for  family  of  '* normal  income'' — $600  to  $800— by  percent- 
ages: 

Food $42.54 

Rent 12.95 

Fuel 4.19 

Light 1.06 

Clothing 14.04 

(Of  expenditures,  not  income.) 

Income,  $835;  total  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  $768;  then  expenditures  are  92  per 
cent  of  income,  and  75  per  cent  (74.68)  of  92  per  cent  equals  69  per  cent.  If  rent, 
fuel,  clothes,  etc.,  have  mceased  as  much  as  food,  then  the  poor  man's  cost  of  living 
has  increased  9  per  cent  of  69  per  cent,  or  6.21  per  cent  of  income  for  them  all.  For 
families  of  $1,200  income  the  expenditures  on  cost  of  living  is  12  per  cent,  less  of  total 
expenditures  than  the  75  per  cent  used  in  the  Grovemment  table  for  an  '^ average" 
feunily.  The  expenditure  for  cost  of  living  of  a  $1,200  man's  family  is  66  per  cent  of 
^e  total.  If  his  expenditures  are  92  per  cent  of  the  total  income  (as  high  as  that  of 
the  f^ily  of  lower  income),  then  his  cost  of  living  (food,  clothes,  rent,  light,  and 
fuel)  is  66  per  cent  of  92  per  cent,  or  60.72  per  cent — of  his  income.  A  9  per  cent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  tnese  items  would  take  9  per  cent  of  60.72  per  cent  of  his 
income,  or  5.56  per  cent  of  his  income. 

For  the  information  of  the  arbitrators  I  spread  Dun's  Index  Prices 
upon  the  records  as  part  of  my  presentation,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  lost  in  the  mass  of  exhibits: 

1867 188.524 

1868 182.825 

1869 : 164.630 

1870 148.781 

1871 151.510 

1872 150.479 

1873 143.089 

1874 143.133 

1875 134.702 

1876 116.479 

1877 109.547 

1878 96.208 

1879 97.285 

1880 108.655 

1881 111.901 

1882 123.230 

1883 107.248 

1884 99.706 

1885 90.697 

1886 89.226 

1887 93.624 

1888 95.134 

1889 89.691 

1890 91.649 
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1891 96.092 

1892 90.106 

1893... 90.613 

1894 83.292 

1895 81.519 

1896 74.317 

1897 72.455 

1898 77.768 

1899 86.227 

1900 91.416 

1901 91.509 

1902 101,910 

1903 99.456 

1904 97.192 

1905 98.312 

1906 105.216 

The  stereotypers  are  clamoring  for  increased  pay  because  statistics 
show  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  family  has  increased  about  5  per 
cent,  but  they  do  not  show  that  they  have  families  or  children,  or 
that  the  total  membership  of  the  \mion  can  show  an  average  size  of 
family  that  would  fairly  entitle  it  to  inclusion  in  such  computations. 
We  deny  that  they  have  families  of  that  size.^ 

Stereotypers  allege  that  rentals  have  increased,  and  therefore 
their  pay  should  be  raised.  They  fail  to  state  that  on  October  27, 
1904,  the  Subway  opened,  expanding  the  facilities  of  Manhattan 
Island  and  the  Bronx  to  tne  extent  of  350,000  passengers  per  day. 
That  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  was  opened  in  1903,  developing  another 
large  area  for  New  York  workers.  And  that  in  Brooklyn  the  area  of 
expansion  was  increased  like  the  area  of  a  fan  in  many  airections. 

Within  a  period  of  six  months  the  completion  of  eight  or  more 
tunnels  under  the  East  and  Hudson  rivers  will  extend  20  miles  to  the 

f  laces  on  Lon^  Island  and  New  Jersey  that  will  be  accessible  for  the 
ark  Row  worker  within  a  period  of  fifty  minutes.  Points  in  Brook- 
lyn now  fifty  minutes*  distant  will  then  be  brought  within  a  twenty- 
nve-minute  ride.  These  gentlemen  have  also  overlooked  the  exten- 
sion of  facilities  to  Staten  island  and  to  South  Brooklyn  by  municipal 
ferries.  Trolley  lines  have  been  extended  to  many  of  tne  outlying 
sections  of  Brooklyn.  When  I  moved  ten  years  ago  to  my  present 
home  in  Brooklyn  I  was  served  by  a  shuttle  car  from  Fulton  street 
along  Kingston  avenue  running  every  fourteen  minutes.  Now  there 
is  a  splendid  service,  and  a  route  along  there  from  New  York  to  Coney 
Island.  Most  of  the  stereotypers  Uve  in  Brooklyn,  and  places  outside 
of  Manhattan  Borough — prooably  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  union. 
They  forget  that  the  tolls  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  have  been  abolished, 
saving  5  cents  a  day,  or  $15  per  annum  to  each  of  them,  and  contrib- 
uting that  amountto  his  rental.  They  forget  that  within  the  same 
f)eriod  trolley  tracks  have  been  laid  on  the  wagon  road  of  the  Brook- 
yn  Bridge,  and  that  the  Brooklyn  elevated  roads  now  nm  through 
to  Park  now,  and  that  the  facilitfes  for  access  to  all  parts  of  Brooklyn 
have  been  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  living  area  for  workers 
on  Park  Row  has  been  extended  fully  6  miles.  That,  in  other  words, 
a  Park  Row  worker  who  lived  within  3  miles  of  Park  Row  twelve 
years  ago  required  about  fifty  minutes  to  reach  his  home,  and  that 
now,  by  reason  of  these  improvements,  he  can  reach  his  home,  9 
miles  distant,  in  less  time.  So  that  the  measure  of  rentals  is  deters 
mined  not  by  the  comparative  rental  of  twelve  years  ago  and  to-day 
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of  a  house  3  miles  distant,  but  by  the  comparison  of  the  rental  twelve 
years  a^o  of  one  house  3  miles  distant  with  the  present  rental  of  a 
nouse  of  equal  grade  0  miles  away. 

We  deny  that  there  has  been  any  increase  in  such  rentals.  The 
reduction  of  tolls  and  the  extension  of  facilities  have  more  than  offset 
all  such  claims.  The  union  has  failed  to  furnish  a  single  instance  of 
increased  rentals  paid  by  members  of  the  union.  One  such  payment 
out  of  380  possible  payments  was  brought  out  on  the  witness  stand. 
If  the  stereotypers  failed  to  bring  forward  any  illustration  of  increased 
rentals  in  the  total  membership  of  380,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
other  379  members  do  not  pay  mcreased  rentals.  Undoubtedly  some 
of  them  own  their  own  houses,  and  the  taxes  in  Brooklyn  are  less 
to-day  than  they  were  before  consolidation.  I  make  this  statement 
after  an  examination  of  my  own  tax  receipts. 

They  omit  to  tell  how  many  of  them  are  members  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  wherein  if  Uiere  has  been  any  appreciation  in  real 
estate  they  have  benefited  by  that  rise.  They  fail  to  tell  how  many 
of  them  had  lived  in  the  same  house  during  the  period  of  comparisons. 
They  fail  to  indicate  what  kinds  of  places  they  rented,  whetner  their 
apartments  have  deteriorated  or  have  improved,  whether  the  neigh- 
borhood has  remained  stationary  or  has  changed,  and  if  so,  how  it  has 
changed.  They  fail  to  tell  whether  its  accessibility  has  been  affected. 
They  fail  to  Qpver  the  numberless  conditions  which  are  fundamental 
in  determining  values  and  rentals.  They  fail  to  tell  whether  they 
have  married  and  increased  their  expenses  thereby;  whether  their 
famiUes  have  grown  larger  or  smaller,  whether  new  children  have 
come  to  them,  or  if  the  boys  have  grown  up  to  become  breadwinners, 
or  if  the  girls  have  been  married  and  gone  away  to  their  own  homes. 
They  are  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  as  they  grow  older  they  accus- 
tom themselves  to  articles  which  previously  tney  regarded  as  mxuries. 
They  do  not  reahze  that  the  years  are  creeping  on  them,  and  that 
their  services  may  not  be  as  valuable  to  the  emplo3'er  as  when  they 
wefe  younger  men.  They  open  up  a  wide  and  aebatable  topic  when 
they  state  that  their  pay  should  be  increased  because  of  the  mcreased 
rentals,  or  because  they  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  strain.  Of  course 
they  are.  They  are  getting  old.  The  delegation  that  appeared  here 
on  Tuesday  looked  liEe  elder  statesmen. 

Accurate  comparisons  of  rentals  are  impossible  because  we  pay 
the  same  scale  to  all,  without  regard  to  their  financial  condition,  or 
where  they  live,  or  how  they  live,  or  what  rent  they  pay,  or  whether 
they  own  their  own  homes.  ^ 

We  maintain  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  rentals  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  case,  but  if  it  should  be  considered  in  any  aspect  it 
certainly  can  go  no  further  than  to  ascertain  if  the  stereotyper  of 
to-day  can  obtain  as  cheaply  as  did  the  stereotyper  of  other  days  a 
home  of  equal  attractiveness  with  equal  accessibility.  If  we  show 
that,  then  all  their  pretense  falls. 

Formerly  it  took  nfty  minutes  from  Park  Row  to  reach  double-deck 
tenements,  poorly  lighted  and  of  little  attractiveness,  costing  $20  and 
$25  per  month.  We  now  present  data  showing  that  splendid  steam- 
heated  apartments,  5  rooms  with  bath,  can  be  had  thirty-seven 
minutes  from  Park  Row  from  $19  to  $25  per  month.  These  apart- 
ments are  sufficient  in  nimiber  to  accommodate  the  entire  stereo- 
typers' union. 
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They  confonn  to  the  new  building  law.  They  are  suppfied  with 
gaj9.  hot  water,  steam  heat,  bath,  letter  box,  tiled  hall,  light  shaft, 
and  perfect  ventilation.  The  tenant  pays  nothing  for  coal.  In  some 
of  these  apartments  a  telephone  is  also  installea.  Opposite  one  of 
these  buildings  is  a  beautiful  private  park,  with  tennis  courts  and 
playgrounds  for  the  exclusive  use  of  these  tenants. 

These  homes  are  located  on  Manhattan  Island,  on  Washington 
Heights,  and  in  the  Bronx.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  New  York 
City  could  homes  compare  with  these  for  cheapness  and  merit. 

8UM1CABT. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  chairman  for  his  willingness  to  serve  in  such 
a  crying  place^  and  we  beg  that  he  will  be  patient,  and  we  know  that 
he  will  be  amiable  and  overlook  those  wrangles  which  may  grow  out 
of  zeal  for  the  cause  rather  than  harshness  of  feeUn^. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  no  objections  to  unions. 
We  believe  that  they  have,  notwithstanding  their  faults,  accomplished 
excellent  results  for  the  men,  and  that  they  can  do  much  that  is  useful 
in  the  future  in  the  way  of  securing  better  terms  for  workers  who 
deserve  them. 

But  we  have  a  right  to  complain  that  the  stereotypers'  union  has 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  expecting  more  from  a  newspjiper  than  any 
union  could  hope  to  obtain  from  any  other  employer,  and  that  it  is 
making  demands  upon  the  newspapers'  because  of  their  supposed 
friendliness  to  the  union  and  because  of  their  supposed  helplessness 
in  resisting  such  exactions.  A  newspaper  to  exist  must  run  all  the 
time.    It  can  not  wait  to  contest  strikes  or  to  resist  demands. 

The  subject  to  be  considered  is  not  one  of  men,  nor  of  abstract  jus- 
tice, nor  even  of  comparative  lustice,  but  one  question — ^whether  the 
wages  now  paid  are  sufficiently  high,  considering  the  quality  of  the 
labor  and  the  condition  of  the  newspaper  business.  In  other  words. 
Is  the  stereo  typer  adequately  paid?     We  are  not  asking  a  reduction  of 

Eay,  but  we  are  asking  an  abolition  of  irritating  shop  practices.  We 
ave  reason  to  believe  that  the  stereotypers  imion  is  asking  for 
veiy  much  more  than  it  expects  to  obtain,  and  that  it  does  not 
seriously  expect  to  shorten  the  working  day  on  Saturday.  We  have 
shown  you  that  no  labor  of  equal  capacitv  is  receiving  such  large  pav 
in  other  lines ;  that  stereotyping  in  all  its  branches  requires  no  expena- 
iture  of  mental  energy.  We  have  impressed  upon  tne  board  among 
other  material  facts  that  increased  circulation  of  a  newspaper  does 
not  mean  increased  prosperity  and  that  increased  advertising  space 
does  not  necessarily  mean  increased  prosperity. 

If  it  were  not  a  fact  that  this  arbitration  has  been  urged  with  such 
persistence  and  seriousness,  we  would  be  disposed  to  regard  that 
reauest  as  a  joke. 

We  have  shown  that  the  total  cost  of  the  granting  of  the  stereo- 
typers' request  would  add  $164,000  per  annum  to  the  burdens  of 
sixteen  New  York  newspapers,  and  that  the  business  is  not  in  condi- 
tion to  justify  the  increase;  that  the  union  penalizes  newspaper 
offices  which  recognize  it. 

We  have  shown  that  the  pay  of  stereotypers  in  New  York  City  ia 
much  more  than  in  other  cities. 
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That  the  number  of  men  employed  in  New  York  offices  is  larger 
oompaxatiyely  than  elsewhere. 

That  their  extras  and  overtime  are  considerable. 

That  the  stereotypers  are  exceedingly  well  paid  under  the  present 
scale. 

That  their  period  of  work  per  day  is  extremely  short. 

That  little  skill  is  required  for  the  work. 

That  there  is  no  hazard  of  weather  as  with  outside  workers. 

That  they  have  work  every  day  in  the  year. 

That  the  aggregate  of  their  yearly  earnings  brings  them  into  the 
class  of  highest  skilled  labor. 

That  they  have  been  setting  up  a  selfish  guild  for  their  own  profit, 
and  without  regard  for  the  ri^ts  of  other  labor. 

W^  have  shown  that  the  stereotypers'  data  on  increased  work  is 
worthless  as  a  guide  to  the  arbitrator.  We  have  shown  that  cheaper 
and  better  and  more  accessible  homes  for  all  of  the  members  of  the 
imion  can  be  had  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  New  York 
City.  We  have  shown  that  the  increases  in  other  departments  have 
been  made  in  an  effort  to  equalize  the  pay  of  the  other  employees 
and  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  excessive  scale  of  the  stereotypers. 

We  ask  the  board  to  fina  that,  in  view  of  the  substantial  and  gen- 
eral reduction  of  the  newspaper  advertising  rates  and  the  cut  in  the 
letail  price  of  newspapers,  tne  increased  price  of  news-print  paper, 
and  the  general  tendency  of  the  newspaper  business,  it  is  not  expe- 
dient at  this  time,  because  of  local  conditions,  to  grant  the  requests 
of  the  stereotypers'  union  lettered  A,  B,  and  C. 

Second.  That  the  regular  hours  of  employment  for  morning  papers 
shall  be  seven  consecutive  hours,  except  on  Saturdays,  between  6 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  at  the  option  of  the  employer.  Luncn  time  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  seven  hours'  work.  On  Saturday  night,  the 
time  shall  be  ten  consecutive  hours. 

Third.  That  the  regular  hours  of  employment  for  afternoon  papers 
shall  be  eight  consecutive  hoiu*s  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  to  be 
arranged  at  the  option  of  the  employer;  lunch  time  not  to  be  included 
in  the  eight  hours. 

Fourth.  Slides  and  phalanxing  during  the  hours  named  will  be 
permitted. 

Fifth.  That  overtime  shall  be  paid  only  for  overtime  actually 
worked,  and  then  only  to  the  stereotyper  so  working  overtime. 

Sixth.  That  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  operate  a  plant  shall 
be  decided  by  the  employer,  subject  only  to  the  provision  of  the 
international  law  iQ  force  May  1,  1907,  which  fixes  the  number  of 
men  to  be  employed  at  autoplates  and  junior  autoplates. 

Seventh.  That  it  shall  be  permissible  in  offices  where  autoplate 
machines  are  used  for  the  men  to  leave  machines  when  not  in  operation 
and  do  job  work  or  hand  box  work,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Eightn.  That  the  employer  shall  determine  the  pay  of  a  foreman. 

Niath.  That^  existing  conditions  as  to  wa^es  paid,  hours  and 
irorking  conditions  shall  continue,  except  as  herem  otnerwise  specified. 


Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Saturday,  May  «5,  1908. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R. 
Mami  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LOUIS  CHABLE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibman.  You  ixe  the  secretary,  Mr.  Chable,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Ajssociation? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Reference  has  been  several  times  made  during 
the  hearings  to  some  statistical  information  collected  by  you  with 
reference  to  the  two-tour  and  the  three-tour  systems.  Have  you  a 
statement  of  the  information  that  you  received  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Chable.  In  July,  1907,  we  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the 
association  the  compilation  of  information  we  had  received  on  the 
subject,  and  I  desire  to  file  it  here.^  It  is  not  complete,  but  it  repre- 
sents a  large  number  of  the  mills  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  Miadle 
States,  and  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  that  report  that  in  the  Eastern  States 
at  that  time  there  were  nineteen  mills  on  the  three-tour  system. 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Statement  has  been  made  in  the  hearings  that 
nearly  all  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  eastern  news-print 
nuUs  were  on  the  three-tour  system.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether 
that  is  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Chable.  All  tJie  largest  mills  in  the  East  making  news  are  on 
the  three-tour  sjrstem. 

(The  compilation  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Ambrican  Pafbb  and  Pulp  Association,  New  York. 

To  the  members  of  the  association: 

In  reply  to  the  following  letter  sent  out  by  this  association,  a  number  of  rprtlies 
have  been  received,  most  of  the  mills  replying  being  willing  to  give  the  information 
asked  for,  and  we  append  an  abstract  of  the  reply  from  each.  In  some  cases  the 
parties  have  requested  that  their  names  be  witnheld.  In  such  cases  we  have  sim- 
pljf,  noted  the  answer  as  "X.  Y.  Z."  in  the  respective  territory.  For  purposes  of 
muping,  we  have  divided  the  country  into  New  England  States,  Miadle  States, 
Western  States,  and  Southern  States: 

"The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  is  desirous  of  collecting  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  number  of  mills  in  the  paper  trade  which  are  running  now  on  three 
shifts*  what  mills  are  running  on  short  hours,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
and  snutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night;  also  how  many  mills  are  running  more 
than  144  hours.  This  is  information  which  we  desire  from  every  m ill  an  active  member 
of  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  placins  it  in  collated  form  before  every  active 
momber. 
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"  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objection  to  giving  ub  these  data  reg|arding  the  mill  or  mills 
belonging  to  you,  and  your  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of  the  request  will 
greatly  oblige, 

"Yours,  very  truly, 

"American  Paper  and  Pitlp  Association, 
"Louis  Ghable,  Secretary" 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

American  Writing  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Start  all  their  plants  at  7  a.  m. 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night.  This  refers  to  the  tour 
workers.  In  other  departments  of  the  mills  the  hours  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  6.  p.  m., 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive;  on  Saturday  from  7  a.  m.  to  noon. 

The "  "      ~ 

ing  at 

The  finishing 

laboring  force  works  9  hours  per  day,  making  54  hours  per  week.    The  women  sorters 

work  9  hours  per  day,  making  54  hours  per  week. 

Ashuelot  Paper  Ciompany,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Two  shifts.  Mill  runs  from  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  to  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  S.  Y.  Beach  Paper  Ck)mpany,  Seymour,  Conn.:  Running  mill  on  two  shifts, 
starting  Monday  1  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  Saturday  part  the  time  at  6  p.  m.  ana 
other  part  10  p.  m. 

Berkshire  Hills  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass:  Run  two  shifts,  144  hours  per  week. 

Berlin  Mills  Company,  Portland,  Me.:  Mills  run  on  three  tours,  from  8  a.  m.  Mon- 
day morning  until  8  o'clock  Simday  morning,  144  hours  per  week. 

F.  W.  Bira  &  Sons,  East  Walpole,  Mass. :  Running  on  three  shifts  a  day,  144  hours  a 
week. 

Bowdoin  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Brunswick,  Me.:  Run  two  tours,  shut- 
ting down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  and  paying  same  wages  as  though  run 
until  Sunday  morning. 

Howard  C.  Brown,  Comstocks  Bridge,  Conn.:  Start  Monday  morning  7  o'clock 
and  run  two  shifts  a  day  until  1  p.  m.  Saturday. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass.:  Operate  on  the  two-tour  system, 
starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Run  144  hours  per  week,  ana  all 
departments  are  operated  on  three-tour  basis. 

Carew  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Case  Manufacturing  Company,  Unionville,  Conn.:  Start  plant  at  7  Monday 
morning  and  run  till  Saturday  mght  12  o'clock  on  two-shifts. 

Champion  International  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  Running  paper  mill  on  two 
shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monaay  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday 
night. 

Chapin  &  Gould  Paper  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.:  Start  7  a.  m.  Monday  and 
shut  down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday;  two  shifts. 

Chemical  Paper  Company^  Holyoke,  Mass. :  Start  7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  shut 
down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night;  firemen  work  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  per  day; 
other  tour  workers  two  shifts. 

Claremont  Paper  Company,  Claremont,  N.  H.:  On  three  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

William  A.  Cole  Paper  Company,  Putney,  Vt.:  Start  Monday  morning  around  2 
o'clock,  shut  down  Saturday  mght  9  o'clock,  two  shifts. 

Contoocook  Valley  Paper  Company,  West  Henniker,  N.  H. :  Run  140  hours  per  week, 
two  shifts. 

Crane  Brothers,  Westfield,  Mass.:  Machines  run  two  shifts,  132  hours  per  week; 
boilers  148  hours,  three  shifts. 

CniDe  &  Co.,  Dalton,  Mass.:  Mills  start  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut  down 

6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  but  at  present  are  running  overtime  Saturday  evenings 
and  Monday  before  breakfast,  so  that  total  working  hours  for  the  week  are  now  144. 

Z.  &  W.  M.  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass. :  Mills  are  run  on  two  shifts  except  boiler  and  engine 
room;  start  up  rag  engines  at  1  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  the  machine  from  4  to 

7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut  down  rag  engines  at  11  o'oclock  Saturday  night, 
and  tixe  machine  about  5  o'clock  Saturday  night,  day  help  hours  from  7  a.  m.  to  noon 
and  ip.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  half  holiday  Saturday. 

C.  ¥.  Crehore  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  120  hours. 
Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  Fitchbu^,  Mass.:  Run  mills  on  three  shifts  of  8  horns 
p^chy  starting  at  7  a.  m.  M!onday  and  shutting  down  at  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 
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Crocker-McElwain  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Running  on  short  hoars,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. ;  finishing  room, 
with  the  exception  of  the  web  calender,  closes  at  noon  on  Saturaays. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  Bangor,  Me.:  They  start  at  6.30  Monday  morning 
and  close  at  5.30  Saturday  ni^ht,  two  shifts. 

East  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company,  Bumside,  Conn.:  Firemen  are  on  two 
shifts,  engineers  on  two  shifts,  irom  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  5  o'clock  Saturn 
day  night.  Machine  tenders  have  no  regular  hours,  starting  about  7  o'clock,  some- 
times earlier  and  sometimes  later,  and  run  until  the  stock  for  the  day  is  finished; 
lagjroom  and  finishing  hours  are  from  7  in  the  morning  to  5  at  night. 

The  Eaton-Dikeman  Company,  Lee,  Mass.:  Run  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning 
until  6  Saturday  ni|?ht;  two  shifts. 

Emerson  Paper  Company,  Wendell,  N.  H.:  Run  on  two-shift  system,  starting  at  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  Sunday  morning;  men  begin  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock  at  night;  boiler  room  running  three  shifts  from  7  o'clock 
a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  to  7  a.  m. 

Esleeck  Manufacturing  Company,  Turners  FaUs,  Mass. :  Running  mill  on  two  shifts, 
shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  and  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning. 

FaluGth  Paper  Company,  Fitchbuig,  Mass. :  Mill  runs  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  till  7 
a.  m.  Sunday,  three  8-nour  shifts,  144  hours  per  week. 

The  Fisk  Paper  Company,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. :  Run  two  shifts,  6  full  days  or  144  hours 
per  week. 

Fitchbuzg  Pkiper  Company,  Fitchbuig,  Mass.:  Run  on  three  shifts,  144  hours  each 
week. 

Wyman  Flint  d  Sons  Company,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. :  Expect  to  adopt  three  shifts. 

Forest  Paper  Company,  Yarmouthville,  Me. :  Run  mill  three  shifts,  starting  6  p.  m. 
Sunday  night  and  shutting  down  6  p.  m.  Saturday  night. 

Franklin  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  New  York:  Rim  mills  three  shifts,  with  touis  of  8 
hours  each. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.:  Operate  miU  two  shifts — 
hours  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  6  p.  m.  Saturday  night. 

Haverhill  Box  Board  Company,  Haverhill,  Mass.:  Running  tw:o  shifts,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  dosine  down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  momine. 

The  Henry  Paper  Company,  Lincoln,  N.  H.:  Run  from  7  o'cIock  Monday  morning 
vntil  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  allowing  double  time  for  Saturday  night. 

Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  Adopted  three-tour  system  some 
years  ago.    Grardiner,  Me.,  and  Winslow,  Me.,  mills  are  all  on  8  hours  except  day  me 
on  9  hours. 

The  A.  H.  Hubbard  Company,  Norwich,  Conn. :  Beaters  run  from  12  o'clock  Sunday 
niffht  until  12  Saturday  nignt  on  two  shifts.  Rag  room  runs  48  hours  a  week  and  the 
balance  of  the  mill  59}  nours,  10  hours  a  daj,  shutting  down  at  6.30  Saturday. 

KatiJidin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Lmcoln,  Me. :  Are  operating  under  two  shifts 

Keith  P^per  Company,  Turners  Falls,  li^ugs.:  Running  on  two  shifts  of  11  and  13 
hours  each,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  Saturday 
night:  day  and  F^ece  workers  work  9  hours,  6  days  a  week. 

lABDon  Falls  Fibre  Company,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.:  Are  on  three-tour  basis,  starting 
Monday  morning  and  run  tnrough  to  Sunday  morning. 

McArthur  Brothers,  Danbury,  Conn.:  Run  mill  65  hours  per  week,  starting  6.30 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  5.30  Saturday  night. 

Mason-Perkins  Paper  Company,  Bristol,  N.  M.:  Two  shifts,  142  hours  each  week, 
starting  1  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  11  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Memmac  Paper  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  start  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Millers  Falls  Paper  Company,  Millers  Faus,  Mass.:  The  only  tour  workers  in  the 
mill  on  three  shifts  are  the  firemen,  all  other  tour  workers  are  on  two  shifts,  from  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  Saturoay  night. 

Mittineague  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  ni^ht. 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Bennington,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting^down  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. 

John  T.  Moore  &  Son,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  two  shifts.  Expect  to  be  obliged  in  near  future  to 
put  on  three  shifts  of  8  hours  each. 

Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Are  running  two  shifts. 
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NaBhoa  River  Paper  Company,  East  Pepperell,  Man.:  Run  long  houn,  atarting 
Monday  mcMrmng  7  o'clock  and  stopping  Sunday  morning  at  6  o'clock;  run  on  the 
two-tour  system. 

New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Run  two  shifts,  startins 
at  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning,  shutting  down  at  6  a.  m.  Sunday  morning,  making  142 
hours. 

Newton  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  One  machine  running  on  three  shifts, 
and  shall  put  two  other  machines,  making  the  whole  mill  on  three  shifts,  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  August. 

Old  Berkshire  Muls  Company,  Dalton,  Mass. :  Run  on  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  a.  m. 
Monday  and  shut  down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Bangor,  Me. :  Has  been  running  on  three  shifts 
since  April  1.  Start  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  night  and  shut  down  at  6  Sunday  morning, 
making  156  running  hours  per  week;  day  laborers,  9  hours  per  day,  54  hours  per  week. 

Oxford  Paper  Company,  Rumfoid  Falls,  Me.:  Run  on  three  shifts,  from  7  a.  m. 
Monday  to  7  a.  m.  the  foUowine  Monday. 

The  Pairpoint  Corporation,  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Start  mill  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  run  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  night  with  two  shifts. 

Parsons  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  mormng  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Pejepscot  Paper  Company,  Brunswick,  Me.:  Are  on  the  three-tour  basiB, 
starting  Monday  morning  and  running  through  to  Sunday  morning. 

Pierce  Brothers,  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  vt.:  Run  two  shifts,  12  hours  each,  144 
hours  each  week;  start  Sunday  night  at  midnight,  shut  down  Saturday  night  at  mid- 
night. 

Poland  Paper  Company,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.:  Start  Monday  morning  and  shut 
down  Sunday  morning.  Operating  the  two-tour  system,  and  running  miU  144  hours 
a  week. 

James  Ramage  Paper  Company,  Monroe  Bridge,  Mass.:  Two  shifts,  144  hours  per 

B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company,  Housatonic,  Mass.:  Are  running  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  running  until  6  p.  m.  Saturdav. 

Riverton  Paper  Company,  Riverton,  Conn.:  Run  days  only,  starting  7  o'clock  and 
shutting  down  at  6  o'clock,  making  60  hours  a  week. 

William  Robertson,  Putney,  Vt.:  Start  at  midnight  Sunday  night  and  run  until 
midnight  Saturdav,  two  shifts. 

Robertson  Brothers,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  Monday  morning 
and  runn  ng  until  Sunday  morning. 

The  C.  M.  Robertson  Company,  Montville,  Conn.:  Starting  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  Mon- 
day and  run  to  5  a.  ro.  the  following  Sunday  on  two  tours 

(t.  A.  Kobert<M)n  &  Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starts  at  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  shut  down  at  7  a.  m.  Sunday;  beaters  are  started  at  6  p.  m.  SiiiKlay. 

John  Robertson  &  Son,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.:  Two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  shutting  down  at  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  We  pay  double  time  for 
Saturday  night  run. 

Robertson  Paper  Company,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. :  Two  shifts,  short  hours,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Rogers  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Manchester,  Conn.:  Run  two 
shifts,  operating  144  hours  per  week. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Work  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  beginning  the  1st  of  July.  1907,  unless  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  paper  makera  to  run  Sunday  nights,  in  which  case  the  running 
time  will  be  144  hours  a  week:  have  been  running  144  hours  per  week  up  to  and  includ- 
ing June  22:  men  are  all  on  three  shifts,  day  laborers  and  mechanics  working  9  hours 
per  day. 

Smith  Paper  Company,  Lee,  Mass.:  Run  two  tours,  142  hours,  and  pay  extra  for 
12  hours  Saturdav  night. 

Tilpston  &  Hollingsworth  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Employ  two  shifts,  starting  at 
7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  and  running  until  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

S.  D.  Warreh  dc  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. :  Run  on  8-hour  shtfts  at  all  three  mills;  Cumber- 
land mills  have  been  running  so  since  February,  1900;  not  running  more  than  144 
hours  per  week. 

Byron  Weston  Company,  Dalton,  Mass.:  Start  mills  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning; 
run  up  to  12  o'clock  Saturday  night;  run  on  two  shifts. 

Geo.  W.  Wlieelwright  Paper  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Running  131  hours  per 
week:  in  November  of  last  year  started  on  three  shifts  at  Leominster  mill,  working 
144  hours;  a  few  weeks  after  that  put  Fitchburg  mill  on  a  three  shifts,  and  January  1 
the  Hard  wick  mill. 
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Whiting  Paper  Company,  Hol3roke,  Man.:  Tour  workers  begin  7  o'clock  Monday 
mominfi;  and  end  at  6  o  clock  Saturday  evening,  by  two  Beta  of  men,  one  going  to  work 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night,  and  the  other  from  6  at  night  until?  in  the 
morning. 

F.  H.  Whittelsey  Company,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.:  Work  on  the  two-tour  system, 
starting  at  7  a.  m.  "Monday  and  operating  until  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Woronoco  Paper  Company,  Woronoco,  Mass.:  Kun  on  two  shifts;  start  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Satuiday  night. 

Wortny  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass.:  Rumung  on  the  two-shifts  basis,  start- 
ing at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday,  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  Saturday,  making 
131  hours  per  week. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Running  sulphite  and  ground  wood  mills  from  7  o'cbck  Monday  until 
7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  with  two  shifts.  Run  paper  mill  from  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night  on  two  shifts. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Running  mill  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  abofit  5  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  but  as  promised  our  men,  we  will  put  them  on  the  three-tour  shift 
banning  January  1  next. 

A.  Y.  Zi. :  Running  from  Sunday  midnight  to  Saturday  midnight  with  two  shifts, 
and  at  mill  in  Consd  from  7  o'cIock  Monday  morning  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday  morning. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Running  in  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut 
down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  actual  running  time  each  week  is  130  houn. 

MIDDLB  STATES. 

American  Paper  Company,  Bogota,  N.  J*.:  Operate  both  mills  from  7  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  two  shifts,  143  hours  per  week. 

American  Wood  Board  Company,  Schuylerville,  N.  V.:  Running  on  two  shifts, 
from  7  a.  m.  Monday  until  4  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Analomink  Paper  Company,  North  Water  Gap,  Pa. :  Bun  two- tour  system,  from  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Antietam  Paper  Company,  Hagerstown,  Md. :  Run  12  o'clock  Sunday  night  to  12 
o'clock  Saturday  night,  144  hours  per  week.  , 

The  Arlin^on  Paper  Company,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y.:  Work  on  two  shifts,  starting 
12  o'clock  midnight  Sunday  and  running  untU  10  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Chas.  T.  Bainbridge's  Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Runs  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  daily. 

Ballston  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.:  Two-tour  system,  starting 
7  o'clock  Monday  mormng  and  closing  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

D.  M.  Bare  &  Company,  Roaring  Springs,  Pa. :  Start  Monday  morning  about  half 
past  1  o'clock  and  run  up  to  11  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Bayless  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Auston,  Pa. :  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
and  shut  down  Sunday  morning;  run  144  hours;  pulp  department  starts  6  o'clock 
Sunday  night  and  runs  156  hours. 

Bloomsburg  Paper  Company,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. :  Running  142  hours. 

E.  J.  Bonbrake,  Chambersbuig,  Pa. :  Run  one  shift  60  hours  per  week. 

Brown viUe  Board  Company,  Brownville,  N.  Y.:  Run  both  paper  and  pulp  mill  144 
hours  per  week. 

Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  Company,  Carthage.  N.  Y.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
momine  and  runs  until  Sunday  morning  at  5  o'clock  on  a  two-tour  system. 

The  Carthage  Tissue  Paper  Mills,  Carthage  N.  Y.:  Paper  and  sulphite  mill  located 
at  Carthage,  and  ground  wood  mill  located  at  South  Edwards,  N.  Y.,  are  running  two 
shifts  of  11  and  13  hours  each,  commencing  Monday  morning  7  and  shutting  down 
Sunday  morning  5. 

Cecil  Paper  Company,  York,  Pa. :  Run  two  shifts,  144  hours  per  week,  starting  12 
o'clock  Sunday  nignt,  running  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Chateaugay  Pulp  Company,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.:  Run  mill  156  hours  a  week,  two 
shifts. 

The  Clayrille  Paper  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts  from  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Cliff  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Running  on  three  shifts,  startine  at  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  all  tour 
workers  8  hours  per  day;  cutter-room  and  day  laborers  9  hours  per  day. 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  New  York  City:  Working  under  the  two-tour 
system^  144  hours  per  week. 

Curtis  St  Brother,  Newark,  Del.:  Two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
and  finishing  Saturday  night,  making  a  full  week  for  each  tour. 

Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Dexter,  N.  Y.:  Are  running  sulphite 
ground  wood  and  paper  mills  on  the  two-tour  system,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  mom- 
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ing  and  shutting  down  at  7  the  following  Sunday  morning.  This  is  true  of  all  the  millB; 
in  the  digester  room  the  cook  and  his  assistants  nave  an  8-hour  day,  or  three  shifts;  their 
day  laborers  work  from  7  a.  m.  until  6  at  night. 

Dill  &  Collins  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Shut  down  their  mill  at  11  o'clock 
Saturday  night  and  start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  running  two  shifts. 

Dil worth  raper  Company,  New  Cattle,  Pa. :  Run  mill  two  shifts,  144  hours  per  week. 

Herbert  Estes,  Ausable  Chasm,  N.  Y.:  Rim  two  shifts  from  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  day  tour  11  hours,  night  tour  13  hours,  143  hours 
per  week. 

Eureka  Pai)er  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.:  Rtm  mills  two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Fort  Miller  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Fort  Miller,  N.  Y. :  Run  on  two  shifts  and 
usually  start  up  from  1  to  2  a.  m.  Monday  and  shut  down  10  p.  m.  Saturday,  running 
about  140  hours.  * 

Frost  &  Sons  Paper  Company,  Napanoch  N,.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  b^:inning  7  a.  m. 
Monday  and  ending  5  a.  m.  Sunday. 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Running  on  two  shifts,  shutting 
down  at  8p.  m.  Saturday. 

Frank  Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Waterford,  N.  Y.:  Run  mill  from  Monday  momins 
7  o'clock  until  Saturday  afternoon  6  o'clock,  employ  two  shifts,  each  shift  working  65 
hours  per  week. 

Gould  Paper  Comx>any,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Mill  making  news  runs  131  hours  per 
week,  shuttmg  down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday;  mills  making  maniJas  run  144  hours  per  week. 

Grove  Mills  Paper  Company,  Newburjgh,  N.  Y.:  Run  approximatelv  144  nours  per 
week,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday  momine;  shutting  down  between  o  and  7  o'clock 
Sundav  mommg;  run  two  shifts,  11  hours  oays  and  13  hours  nights. 

W.  U.  Hamilton  &  Sons,  William  Perm,  Pa. :  Run  6  days  a  week,  24  hours  each  start- 
ing at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  closing  down  at  7  o'clock  on  the  next  Sunday 
morning;  run  two  tours  of  12  hours  each. 

Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa.:  Working  two  tours  from  6  a.  m.  Monday 
until  6  a.  m.  Sunday,  144  hours  per  week. 

Harmon  Paper  Company,  Brown ville,  N.  Y.:  Running  on  two  shifts,  starting  at  7 
a.  m.  Monday  morning  and  closing  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night;  operating  in  this  man- 
ner one-half  the  year,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  mill  runs  through  till  7  o'clock 
Sunday  morning. 

Hartje  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Running  on  two  shifts. 

Hinckley  Fibre  Company,  Hinckley,  N.  Y.:  Start  mill  at  7  o  clock  on  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  running  two  tours. 

HoboKen  Pax>er  Mill  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  Monday 
morning  at  6  o'clock,  shut  offat  9  o'clock  Saturday  night;  135  hours  per  week. 

Ingalls  &  Co.,  Castleton,  N.  Y.:  Are  working  on  the  two-shift  plan,  starting  their 
mill  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday  and  stop  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.  Saturday. 

E.  S.  Ingersoll,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. :  Run  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  6  a.  m.  Sunday,  two 
shifts. 

Ithaca  Paper  Company,  Ithica,  N.  Y. :  Run  two  shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  3  a.  m. 
Sunday,  140  hours  per  week. 

International  Paper  Company,  New  York:  All  mills  on  9-hour  day  for  day  workers; 
all  paper  mills  except  Montague,  Winnipi§eogee  and  Fall  are  either  upon  three  shifts 
or  to  be  so  operated  within  a  few  months;  pulp  mills  run  6)  days  a  week;  paper  mills 
6  days  a  week,  24  hoiu^  each  day. 

The  Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  ComjMmy, Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Run  mill  144  hours  per 
week  with  two  shifts. 

W.  H.  JohmhManville  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Running  paper  mills  on  two 
shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Eenyon  Paper  Company,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.:  Runs  156  hours  a  week, 
from  6  o'clock  Sunday  night,  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  with  two  shifts. 

Knowlton  Brothers,  Watertown,  N.-Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  until 

6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Lake  Champlain  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.:  Running  on  two 
shifts  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night,  starting  Monday  mommg  at  6 
o'clock,  131  hours  per  week;  day  shift  works  66  hours,  night  shift  65  hours. 

The  Lambertvilie  Paper  Company,  Lambertville,  N.  J.:  Run  two  shifts,  start  at 

7  a.  m.  Monday  and  close  at  6  a.  m.  Sunday;  weekly  run  of  143  hours. 

John  Lang  Paper  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Running  mill  144  hours  per  week; 
two  shifts. 

The  J.  P.  Lewis  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two-tour  basis,  starting 
at  2  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  10  o'clock  Saturday  night. 
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Lockport  Fktper  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.:  Our  millB  at  Loclqport  and  Niagara 
Falls,  run  two  ehifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at 
5  o'clock  Sunday  momine. 

McDowell  Paper  Mills,  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Start  12  o'clock  on  Sunday 
nkht;  shut  down  11  o'clock  Saturday  night;  two  shifts. 

Williflon  Mann  Company,  Lambertville,  N.  J.:  Run  with  two  shifts,  143  hours  each 
week. 

Martin  <&  Wm.  H.  Nixon  Paper  Company,  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Run- 
ning on  two  shifts,  starting  at  12  o'clock  Sunday  night  and  runnii^  until  10  o'clock 
the  followingSaturday  night. 

Me^arcee  Taper  MUls.  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Run  both  mills  on  two  shifts;  start  at 
7  o'cK)ck  Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  12  o'clock  Saturday  night;  137  hours 
in  all  per  week. 

Thos.  G.  Miller,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Not  running  at  present,  but  it  has  always  been 
run  144  hours. 

R.  T.  Moorhouse,  Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Run  twoHshift  system;  144  hours 
a  week. 

Moyer  &  Pratt,  Lyon's  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  full  time,  start  Monday  morning  7  o'clock 
and  run  till  Sunday  morning  at  6  o'clock. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  New  York  City:  Run  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  shutting  down  7  Sunday  morning;  the  paper  Ib  cut 
off  the  wires  at  6  o'clock. 

Niagara  Paper  Mills,  Lockport,  N.  Y.:  Operate  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  or  144  hours;  Saturday  all  employees  quit  at  o 
o'clock,  except  the  night  force  on  the  machines,  and  beaters  come  m  one  hour  earlier 
and  run  until  Sundi^  morning;  two  shifts. 

Onondaga  Paper  Company,  Marcellus  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

The  Orr  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  65  hours  a  week,  two  shifts,  11  and  13 
hours,  and  run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  5  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon. 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Fulton ,  N .  Y. :  Are  running  mill  on  two^ift 
system,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  5  o'clock  Simday 
momic^. 

Oswego  River  Paper  Mills,  Phoenix,  N.  Y.:  Run  144  hours  per  week  on  two  shifts. 

Oxford  Paper  Company,  Rumford  Falls,  Me. :  All  mills  run  on  three  shifts,  from 
7  a.  m.  Monday  till  7  a.  m.  Sunday;  144  hours  ]^r  week. 

Paddack  Tube  Paper  Comi)any,  Syracuse,  N.  i .:  Start  1  a.  m.  Monday;  run  until 
Saturday  midnight;  two  shifts. 

Parsons  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Parsons,  W.  Ya. :  Work  from  7  a.  m.  Monday 
until  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Pennsylvania  Paper  Comxwiny,  Catawissa,  Pa.:  Work  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  making  two  shifts. 

Phoenix  Toilet  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Comx)any,  Phoenix^  N.  Y.:  Run  two 
shifts  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  144  hours. 

WUliam  Pemble,  Stillwater,  N.  Y.:  Kim  from  1  a.  m.  Monday  till  11  p.  m.  Saturday 
ni^t;  two  shifts. 

The  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Are  on  a  three-tour 
plan  of  8  hours  each,  running  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

M.  M.  Pillsbury,  Napanoch,  N.  Y.:  Work  two  shifts  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  5  a.  m. 
Sunday;  142  hours. 

Pioneer  Paper  Mills,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.:  Run  mill  with  two  shifts,  starting  at  6 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Racq[uette  River  Paper  Company,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.:  Mill  is  running  on  two 
shifts,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  5  o'clock  Sunday 
morning. 

Ravenswood  Paper  Mill  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.:  Mill  is  running  from 
7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  day  and  night,  until  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Raymondville  Paper  Company,  Norfolk,  N.  Y. :  Is  running  on  three  tours,  commenc- 
ing at  8  Monday  morning  and  stopping  at  8  Sunday  momine. 

Remington  Martin  Company,  Norfolk,  N.  Y.:  Running  tnree  tours,  from  8  a.  m. 
Monday  to  8  Sunday  morning. 

J.  and  J.  Rogers  Company,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. :  Run  sulphite  mill  two  tours,  paper 
mill  three  tours,  7  p.  m.  Sunday  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

St.  Reeis  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m. 
until  7  o'clock  Simday  a.  m.,  shutting  down  24  hours. 
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Schmidt  &  Ault  Paper  Company,  York,  Fit.:  Running  on  two  shifts  only,  starting  at 
7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  5  and  7  Sunday  morning;  between  144 
to  147  hours. 

Schroon  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Warrensburg.  N.  Y.:  Two-tour  system, 
starting  7  o'clock  Monday  mormng  and  shuttmg  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Schuylerville  Paper  Company,  SchuyleryiUe,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two-tour  system, 
starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  running  until  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Seneca  Mills  Corporation,  Penn  Yan,  r?.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday 
until  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

R.  T.  Smart,  Troy,  N.  Y.:  Running  with  one  shift. 

Stevens  &  Thompson,  North  Hoosick,  N.  Y. :  Average  run  of  mill  is  140  hours  a  week. 
The  men  are  paid  by  the  hour,  two  shifts. 

Stevens  &  Thompson  Paper  Companjr,  Middle  Falls,  N.  Y. :  The  average  run  of  the 
mill  is  140  hours  a  week;  the  men  are  paid  by  the  hour;  two  shifts. 

Syracuse  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Run  Skancateles  mill  on  two 
shifts,  closing  down  Sunday  monnng  and  starting  Monday  morning. 

Tsfigart  Brothers  Company,  Watcrtown,  N.  Y.:  Run  144  houra  per  week,  starting 
Monaay  morning  and  shutting  down  Sunday  morning. 

Taggarts  Paper  Company,  Felts  Mills,  N.  Y.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and 
run  until  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. 

Tarentum  Paper  Mills,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  closing  10.30  Saturday  night. 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  The  mills  are  on  the  three- 
tour  system,  144  hours  per  week. 

Tonawanda  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two  shlfta, 
startins;  Monday  at  7  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  Sunday  at  6  a.  m. 

Traders  Paper  Board  Company,  Bogota,  N.  J.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
and  run  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  two  shifts  throughout  the  entire  plant,  except 
boiler  room,  where  are  running  three  sl^ifts,  on  account  hard-coal  firing. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  New  York:  Operate  13  mills  tm^e  tours  and  144 
hours;  two  mills  two  tours,  143  hours;  one  mill  two  tours,  131  hours. 

Union  Mills  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Hopo,  Pa.:  Start  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  shut  down  4  a.  m.  Sunday,  making  141  hours;  two  shifts. 

Union  Waxed  and  Parchment  Paper  Company,  Hamburg,  N.  J.:  Operate  all 
machines  on  double-tour  time,  running  142  hours  per  week,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  Start  up  at  6  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  working  two  shifts. 

The  Victoria  raper  Mills  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.:  Run  mills  on  the  two-^ift  plan, 
starting  at  7  o'clocfc  Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  4  or  5  o'clock  Sunday  a.  m. 

Volney  Paper  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7  a.  m.  on  Monday, 
shutting  down  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

J.  H.  Walker,  New  York  City:  Run  mill  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  o'clock 
Saturday  night. 

Walloomsac  Paper  Company,  Walloomsac,  N.  Y.:  The  average  run  of  the  mill  is  140 
hours  a  week;  the  men  are  paid  by  the  hour;  two  shifts. 

The  Wanaque  River  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  Run  the  entire  mill,  except 
the  boiler  house,  on  two  shifts,  full  6  days.  The  firemen  are  on  three  shifts,  8  hours 
each.  This  means  that:  Start  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  ehut  down  Sunday 
morning  between  6  and  7. 

Warren  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  City:  Run  on  two  shifts,  starting  at 
7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  sliuttine  down  Saturday  night. 

Charles  G.  Weeks,  Skancateles,  N .  Y. :  Start  mills  on  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock 
and  run  until  Sunday  morning  at  7  o'clock,  making  two  shifts. 

F.  G.  Weeks,  Skancateles  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  tours,  144  hours  per  week. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  between  5  and  6  o'clock  the  following  Sunday  morning;  every 
mill  is  working  two  sliifts. 

Levi  W.  Yoran,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.:  One  shift,  72  hours. 

The  York  Haven  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  Operate  mill  on  the  two-tour 
system,  running  from  Monday  a.  m.  until  Sunday  morning,  6  full  days;  usually  run 
the  sulphite  and  ground- wood  mill  on  Sundays,  but  not  the  paper  machines. 

X.  I .  Z.:  Run  mills  on  two  tours,  from  6  a.  m.  Monday  to  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Run  two  shifts,  11-hour  day,  13-hour  night,  running  until  7  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  starting  at  7  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

1C.  Y.  Z.:  Starting  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  shutting  down  Sundiiy  mom- 
iug  at  5  o'clock;  running  on  two  shifts. 
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WBSTBBN  STATES. 

The  Albany  Paper  Company,  Albany,  Ind.:  Run  two  12-hour  shifts;  start  at  6 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  4.30  a.  m.  Sunday  morning. 

American  Straw  Board  Company,  Chicago,  111.:  Start  up  at  6  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  working  two  shifts. 

Bardeen  Paper  Company,  Otsego,  Mich.:  Rim  6  days  and  nights  in  the  week,  start- 
ingat  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  run  until  5  to  6  o'clock  Simday  morning. 

The  Beckett  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shut 
down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Bergstrom  Paper  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.:  Mill  is  run,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
mominff  and  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  132  hours. 

The  Beveridge  Paper  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Start  up  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  run  till  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  running  one  shift  11  and  the  other 
13  hours. 

W.  D.  Boyce  Paper  Mills  Company,  Marseilles,  III.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  Sunday  mormng  5.30. 

The  California  Paper  and  Board  Mills,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Run  full  time,  that  is, 
6  24-hour  days;  on  Aueust  17  have  agreed  to  confer  with  men  in  regard  to  shutting 
down  one  watch  of  12  nours  each  weSk. 

Centmlia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.:  Running  two 
shifts. 

Central  Paper  Company,  Muskegon,  Mich.:  Run  mill  on  two  shifts. 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  Three  shifts,  each  shift  52 
hours  weekly,  total  hours,  156  weekly;  shut  down  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Sundays. 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company,  Cheboygan,  Mich.:  Start  at  6  o'clock  Monday  and  shut 
down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  running  two  shifts. 

The  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  momine,  running  until  Sunday  morning;  operating,  on  an  average, 
140  to  144  hoiurs  i>er  week. 

The  Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Run  two  shifts, 
starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Clinton  Paper  Company,  Clinton,  Iowa:  Run  on  two  shifts;  from  6  o'clock  Monday 
morning  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Combined  Locks,  Wis.:  Running  two-tour 
system. 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.:  Run  on  two 
shifts;  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shutting  down  at  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Crescent  Paper  Company,  Marseilles,  111. :  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  ran  to  7  a.  nu 
Sunday;  two  shifts. 

The  Crystal  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  two-tour  system,  144  hours  per 
week  from  6  o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Fort  Edwards,  Wis.:  Running  two 
shifts. 

Elkhardt  Bristol  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind. :  Run  144  hours  per  week, 
start  Monday  morning  at  7  and  shut  down  Sunday  morning  at  5,  on  two-tour  system. 

Elkhart  Paper  Mill  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Two  shifts,  running  from  Monday  7 
a.  m.  to  Saturday  6  p.  m. 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Everett,  Wash.:  Run  143  hours  a  week  during 
the  months  of  June,  Jmy,  and  August,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  stopping  at  6 
a.  m.  Sunday;  the  balance  of  the  year  we  run  156  hours,  or  from  6  p.  m.  Sunday  until  6 
a.  m.  the  following  Sunday;  this  makes  an  averaee  of  152}  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

The  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Oconto  Falls,  Wis.:  Start  at  6  o'clock  Monday 
momins,  shut  down  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company,  Park  Falls,  Wis.:  Two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday 
momine  and  shutting  down  between  6  and  7  the  following  Sunday  morning. 

Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Alpena,  Mich.:  Are  running  mills  on  two  shifts  and  work 
from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  6  o'clock  the  following  Sunday  morning,  the  crews 
alternating  every  other  week. 

The  Fox  Paper  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Four  mills,  all  running  on  two  shifts; 
start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening. 

Fox  River  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Run  on  two  shifts;  131  hoims. 

The  Colin  Gardner  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  two-tour  system,  144 
hours  each  week. 

Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and 
shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  and  run  two  shifts. 
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Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Mill  in  operation 
from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  7  o  clock  Sunday  morning;  run  144  hours  per 
week  on  two  shifts. 

Hennepin  Paper  Company.  Minnea{>oliB,  Minn.:  Run  two  shifts;  168  hours  per 
week  for  pulp  null;  paper  mill,  144  hours  per  week. 

The  John  Hoberg  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wis.:  Run  two  shifts,  144  hours  the  week. 

Howe  &  Davidson  Company,  Marseilles,  Dl.:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  run  to  7 
a.  m.  Sunday;  two  shifts. 

Illinois  Box  Board  Company,  Pekin,  HI. :  Start  plant  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  run  144 
hoiuB,  with  two  shifts. 

Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company^  Appleton,  Wis. :  Running  on  a  two-tour  mtem. 

Itasca  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. :  Running  two  shifts,  starting  Monday 
morning  7  (r  clock  and  run  through  imtil  Sunday  morning. 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m., 
and  shut  down  at  6  o'dock  Saturday  p.*m.,  two  shifts. 

Kimberl^r-Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.:  All  mills  are  running  on  the  144-hour 
schedule,  viz,  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  6  o'clock  Simday  morning. 

King  Paper  Compan^r,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. :  Rim  two  ^fts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  and  snuttine  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Lee  Paper  Company,  Vicksburg,  Mich.:  Start  up  mill  6  o'clock  Monday  and  shut 
down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night;  only  working  finishing  room  54  days,  shutting  down 
at  12  o'clock  noon  Saturday;  this  makes  55  hours;  pay  is  for  60  hours:  two  shifts. 

Los  Angeles  Paper  Manumcturing  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. :  Work  only  one  crew, 
from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company,  Marinette,  Wis.:  Run  two  shifts,  142 
hours  a  week. 

Marseilles  Wrapping  Paper  Company,  Marseilles,  HI.:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and 
run  to  7  a.  m.  Sunday;  two  shifts. 

The  Maumee  Paper  Company,  Maumee,  Ohio:  Run  from  Monday  7  a.  m.  to  Sunday 
7  a.  m. ;  we  tried  Monday  7  a.  m.  to  Saturday  6  p.  m. ,  but  could  not  make  a  go  on  account 
of  jnades  of  paper. 

The  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  ChiUicothe,  Ohio:  Operate  plant  on  two-tour 
system,  run  144  hours  per  week. 

Michigan  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  6.30 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  4  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 

Mitcnell  &  Son,  Palmyra,  Mich. :  Rim  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  7  a.  m. 
Sunday  morning;  mill  operated  by  two  sets  of  hands;  144  hours  per  week. 

Monarch  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m. 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m.;  two  shifts. 

Munising  Paper  Company  (Limited),  Munising,  Mich.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at 
6  a.  m.  Monday  morning  and  changing  at  6  p.  m.,  and  7  a.  m.  during  balance  of  the 
week,  shutting  down  again  Sunday  morning  at  5  a.  m.;  this  applies  to  both  sulphite 
and  paper  mills. 

The  r^ckoosa  Paper  Company,  Nekoosa,  Wis. :  Run  two-shift  system,  starting  at  7  ■ 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Northern  Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis. :  Run  144  hours  per  week. 

Northwest  Paper  Company,  Cloquet,  Minn.:  Run  with  two  Bhilta,  operating  144 
hours  per  week. 

The  W.  B.  Oglceby  Paper  Company.  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  from  Monday  morning 
at  6.30  until  Sunday  morning  at  5  o'clock. 

The  Ohio  Boxboard  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Starts  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shuta 
down  at  5.30  a.  m.  Sunday,  running  142  hours  a  week;  two  shifts. 

Ohio  Paper  Company,  Miamisbuig,  Ohio:  Two  shifts,  start  at  6.30  a.  m.  Monday 
and  stop  at  5.30  a.  m.  Sunday 

Outagamie  Paper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis.:  Mill  runs  144  hours  per  week,  two 
shifts. 

Patten  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Running  on  the  144  hours  per  week 
schedule. 

Peninsular  Paper  Company,  Ypeilanti,  Mich.:  Run  two  shifts.  Start  at  J  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Plover  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  dose  at  7 
a.  m.  Sunday,  running  two  shifts. 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  Rhinelander,  Wis.:  Operate  from  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Running  6  days  a  week, 
starting  Monday  morning,  shutting  down  Sunday  morning,  two  shius. 

The  Paul  A.  Sorg  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Start  Monday  morning  and 
run  till  Sunday,  on  two  shifta. 
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John  Strange  Fbper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Mill  runs  from  Monday  morning 
until  Sunday  morning,  144  nouis,  two  shifts;  firemen,  three  shifts. 

Thilmanv  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  snutting  down  Sunday  morning  7  o'clock,  two  shifts;  boOer  plant  running 
three  shifts. 

The  Thompflon  &  Norris  Company,  Brookville,  Ind.:  Commence  7  o'clock  Monday 
mominjg^,  running  until  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning  every  week  in  the  year  with  the 
exception  of  3  months  durins  the  summer  when  we  dose  down  at  12  o'clock  midnight 
Satuzdav  without  any  loas  of  time  to  our  employees. 

Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Tomahawk,  Wis.:  Running  mills  on  a  two- 
tour  system,  startmg  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shutting  down  at  6.30  Sunday  morning. 

The  Wardlow-Thomas  Paper  Company,  MidcUetown,  Ohio:  Tour  workers  start 
Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  work  until  6  p.  m.  each  day,  but  on  Saturday  night 
until  12  o'clock,  and  the  night  men  start  in  on  Monday  night  at  6  o'clock  and  work 
until  Saturday  morning  at  7  a.  m.,  which  makes  an  average  of  138  hours  per  week. 

The  Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Sartell,  Minn.:  Rim  two  shifts,  starting 
Monday  morning  7  o'clock  and  stopping  Sunday  morning  at  7  o'clock;  144  hours  a 
week. 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Brokaw,  Wis.:  Two  shifts;  start  Monday  morning 
6  o'clock  and  run  until  Sunday  momii^  6  o'clock. 

The  Western  Strawfooard  ComjMmy,  St.  Mi^ys,  Ohio:  Operate  mills  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  night  at  nudnight,  running  two  tours. 

George  A.  Whiting,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Running  two  shifts,  starting  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  shutting  down  at  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Companv,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Run  two-tour  system,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  7  o'clock  Simday  mominff. 

Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Shawano,  Wis. :  Start  7  o'clock  Monday 
mominff,  run  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Wrenn  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  mill  from  6  o'clock  Monday 
morning  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Xenia  Board  and  Paper  Companv,  Xenla,  Ohio:  Start  up  at  7  Monday  mom- 
ingand  run  till  5  Sunday  morning,  witn  one  shift  of  11  hours  and  one  of  13  hours. 

jC.  Y.  Z.:  Running  two  shifts  for  the  24  hours,  starting  Monday  morning  and  shut- 
ting down  Sunday  morning. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Paper  department  is  running  full  time,  or  144  hours  a  week. 

BOUTHKBN  STATES. 

The  Albemarle  Paper  Manu&cturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. :  Start  mills  Mon- 
day morning  at  7  o'clock  and  shut  down  4  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon;  work  two  shifts. 

Bedford  rulp  and  Paper  Company,  Richmond,  Va. :  Run  mill  from  6  o'clock  Mon- 
day momii^  till  12  o'clock  Saturday  night:  two  shifts. 

Carolina  Fiber  Company,  Hartsville,  S.  Cf.:  Run  144  hours  per  week;  two  shifts. 

Carolina  Paper  Pulp  Company,  Newbem,  N.  C:  Work  two  shifts;  Monday  7  a.m. 
to  Saturday  6  p.  m. 

Georgia  Manufacturing  and  Public  Service  Company,  Marietta,  Ga. :  Run  two  shifts; 
start  6  o'clock  Mondsiy  a.  m.  and  run  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. 

Manchester  Paper-Twine  Company,  Richmond,  Va. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  up 
MoDday  morning  and  shut  down  Saturday  afternoon. 

Richmond  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.:  Running  24  hours 
a  day  and  6  days  in  the  week^  on  two  shifts. 

Standard  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. :  Run  one  shift  of  72  hours 
on  machine  and  100  hours  on  washing  engine. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Mills  are  run  on  two  shifte  of  143  hours  a  week,  starting  Monday  morning 
at  6  o'clock  and  shutting  down  Sunday  mornine  at  5  o'clock. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Are  running  from  12  o'clock  Sunday  midnight  to  12  o'clock  Saturday 
midnight. 

X.  z .  Z.:  Mill  starts  at  7  o'clock  Monday  momine  and  runs  until  6  o>' clock  Sunday 
morning*  Propose  in  the  future  to  run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  7  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  making  144  hours  inst»&d  of  143.  We  work  two  shifts  for  the  tour 
workers,  11  hours  in  the  day  and  13  hours  at  night. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  information  of  the  members,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  of  some  service. 

For  the  association: 

Louis  Chablb,  Secretary. 

JUI.T,  1907. 
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RECAPITULATION  0¥  TOURS. 


Toon. 

Eastern 
States. 

Middle 
States. 

Western 
SUtes. 

Southern 
States. 

Totals. 

One  tour 

8 

es 

10 
3 

8 

84 

9 

14 

1 

» 

1 

17 

I 
9 

8 

Two  tours 

215 

TtixBe  tours 

39 

Not  stated 

1 

86 

Total 

88 

110 

78 

U 

287 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  mills  have  gone  on 
the  three-tour  system  since  July,  1907? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  three  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  that  were  not  included  in  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Reference  has  also  been  made  in  the  hearings  to 
some  investigation  carried  on  by  some  of  your  association  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  otner  materials  for  paper. 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes;  the  association  has  been  employing  for  some 
years  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Little  as  official  chemist,  and  Mr.  Little  presented 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  on  February  6,  a  state- 
ment which  I  hand  in,  ana  which  refers  to  a  number  of  plants  which  he 
su^ests  as  excellent  ones  containing  fibers  for  making  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  desire  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  report  referred  to:) 

RSPORT  OF  AUTHUB  D.   LlTTLB,   OFFICIAL   ChBMIST   OF  THS  AHBRICAN   PaPBR  AND 

Pulp  Association. 
[Read  at  the  annaal  meeting  February  0, 1908.] 

The  most  significant  development  of  the  year  in  paper  making  has  been  the  serious 
and  general  inquiry  all  over  the  world  for  new  sources  of  paper  stock.  Wood  is 
undoubtedly  destined  to  maintain  a  position  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  years,  and  no  possible  substitute  for  ground  wood  is  even  in 
sight.  There  are,  nevertheless,  for  those  who  will  read  them^lenty  of  signs  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  readjustment  in  paper-making  methods.  For  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  the  makers  of  many  sorts  of  paper  nave  found  themselves  in  a  position 
where  it  was  wood  fiber  or  notning  else  as  their  raw  material.  This  general  use  of 
wood  fiber  as  the  only  available  basis  for  many  branches  of  the  industry  has  made 
for  a  greatly  increased  production,  but  has  not  always  made  for  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  product.  To  the  growing  scarcity  of  pulp  wood,  the  continually  rising 
price  and  longer  haul  with  which  paper  makers  using  this  material  are  now  contend- 
ing, will  in  a  few  years  be  added  the  competition  of  new  and  better  stocks,  which 
even  now  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  any  bleached  wood  fiber.  The  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  we  shall  see  upon  the  market  many  new  paper  stocks  as 
bleached  and  unbleached  pulp  and  half  stuffs,  and  these  will  be  as  readily  available 
for  immediate  use  as  bleachea  sulphite  is  to-day.  This  means,  of  course,  a  gradual 
displacement  of  wood  fiber  ^m  its  present  position  of  supremacy.  It  means  also  a 
far  wider  ran^e  in  the  quality  and  characteristics  of  available  raw  materials,  as  a  result 
of  which  variety  will  come  a  broader  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  critical  judgment  and 
a  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  paper  maker  in  the  selection  and  manipulation  of  his 
materials.  This  condition  is  bound  to  react  to  the  advantage  of  the  industry  gener- 
ally, and  especially  to  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  mills  in  the  hands  of  expert  and 
promssive  manufacturers.  There  should  follow  a  decided  rise  in  the  standard  of 
qiiaSity,  particularly  in  bag  and  wrapping  papers  and  in  those  papers  which  may  be 
expected  to  replace  the  cheaper  grades  of  book,  wood  writing,  and  envelope  as  now 
manufactured.  At  the  same  time  the  range  of  possible  production  in  many  mills  will 
be  extended. 

As  these  expectations  will  hardly  be  accepted  on  their  face,  it  is  well  to  inquire  into 
the  basis  upon  which  they  rest. 

Wood  as  a  raw  material  has  proved  so  available,  convenient,  compact,  ea.<rily  han- 
dled, and  heretofore  so  cheap  that  we  have  been  led  to  overlook  or  ignore  the  immense 
aouices  of  other  and  better  paper  stocks  which  lie  easily  within  our  reach.    It  is  there- 
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fore  proposed  to  devote  the  major  portion  of  this  report  to  indicating  what  these  other 
materials  are,  together  with  a  brief  statement  as  to  Uieir  character  and  limitations, 
and  what  ma^  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  This  statement  will  serve  its  pur- 
pose if  it  convinces  you  that  we  are  not  dealing  wUh  the  perennial  suggestions  of  vis- 
lonariet  who  see  a  paper  stock  in  everything  whi^  has  a  fiber,  but  who  are  instead 
concerned  with  the  serious  proposals  of  capable  technologists  whose  conclusions  are 
based  on  careful  study. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  material  available  in  our  own  country  and  now  wasted  with 
our  characteristic  national  improvidence.  The  first  in  importance  of  these  is  undoubt- 
edly the  waste  flax  straw  of  our  Northwest.  The  total  area  grown  to  flfuc  for  seed  runs 
as  high  in  some  years  as  3,700,000  acres,  which  means,  roughly,  a  strip  a  mile  wide  and 
over  5,700  miles  long.  A  ton  and  a  half  of  straw  to  the  acre  is  said  to  be  a  moderate 
yield)  upon  which  basis  we  have  over  5.000,000  tons  of  straw  a  ^ear.  ,This  straw  con- 
tains moFQ  than  20  per  cent  of  linen  fiber,  so  that,  disregardme  the  inconsiderable 
amount  of  the  fiber  which  ia  worked  into  tow,  binder  twine,  ana  a  few  other  similar 
coarse  uses,  there  is  here  avaiilable  more  than  1,000,000  tons  a  year  of  the  finest  paper 
stock,  equally  suitable  for  the  highest  grades  of  paper  as  well  as  for  bag  and  wrappmg 
papers  of  a  quality  not  now  approach^.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  country 
in  which  sucn  a  waste  would  be  permitted. 

Flax  is  preeminently  a  crop  for  new  lands  and  ia  often  the  first  crop  sowed  after  such 
lands  are  turned  over.  Great  crops  of  flax  for  seed  are  therefore  naturally  raised  in 
CSanada.  particularly  in  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Up  to  this  time  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing  the  fiber,  althougn  the  Canadian  flax 
should  prove  more  valuable  than  our  own  by  reason  of  the  greater  care  taken  in  har- 
vesting, the  flax  being  cut  or  pulled  and  kept  straight  in  sneaves  while  the  seed  is 
beinf;  separated. 

Within  the  last  year  at  least  three  machines  have  been  perfected  for  sex)arating  the 
short  fiber  which  adheres  to  our  southern  cotton  seed  after  the  cotton  has  been  ^ned. 
An  avera^  cotton  crop  may  be  counted  on  to  yield  at  least  600,000  tons  of  this  short 
fiber,  which  now  goes  into  cattle  feed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  One  meets 
occasionally  with  paper  makers  who  have  tried  the  fiber,  but  who  almost  invariably 
condemn  it  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  writer 
in  an  English  journal  stated  with  much  poeitiveness  that  this  cotton-hull  fiber  was 
"only  suitable  for  browns  and  wrappings."  The  real  fact  is  that  tni^  fiber  is  easily 
reduced  to  a  pure  white  stock  wholhr  free  from  any  sign  of  hull,  and  a  failure  to  secure 
as  good  results  from  this  neglected  fiber  as  from  a  good  grade  of  cotton  rafs  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  skill  of  the  man  who  tries  to  handle  it  rather  than  upon  the  quality  of 
the  fiber  itself. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  on  the  average  22,750,000  tons  of 
cotton  stalKS  are  each  year  burned  or  plowed  under,  or  otherwise  wasted.  These 
stalks  have  a  woody  structure  which  lends  itself  readily  to  treatment  by  the  sulphite 
process,  yielding  a  fair  proportion  of  fiber  well  suited  for  the  production  of  paper  of 
the  lower  grades.  It  is,  of  course,  not  feasible  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  bark, 
but  this  is  so  broken  up  and  distributed  through  the  sheet  as  to  be  unobjectionable 
in  papers  for  a  wide  variety  of  use.  There  are,  however,  undoubted  difficulties  in 
the  wav  of  the  preliminary  liandling,  transport,  and  storage  of  the  material  by  reason  of 
its  bulK. 

Somewhat  the  same  difliculties  are  encountered  in  any  large  scale  attempt  to  utQize 
the  first-class  fiber,  which  in  almost  unlimited  amount  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the 
out^  shell  of  the  corn  stalk. 

The  exceptionally  high  tides  which  occur  in  the  Gulf  of  California  during  the  full 
moon  of  May  each  yoar,  acting  together  with  the  melting  snows  from  the  mountains, 
cause  the  Colorado  Kiver  to  overflow  its  banks  along  its  lower  reaches,  which  are  thus 
built  up  of  rich,  alluvial  soil.  The  climate  is  almost  tropical,  the  temperature  often 
reaching  135^  in  the  sun.  Great  stretches  of  this  coimtr^  are  covered  with  wild  hemp, 
which,  under  these  favorine  conditions,  grows  luxuriantly.  Many  tracts  are  ov^r 
100,000  acres  in  extent.  No  data  is  available  as  to  the  vield  of  fiber,  but  hemp  is  known 
to  grow  to  a  height  of  15  feet  in  eighty  days,  and  to  yield  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  actual 
fiber  x>er  acre.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  fiber  is  of  the  very  highest  grade  for  any  of 
thepurposes  of  paper  making. 

The  so-called  marsh  hay,  which  is  said  to  closely  resemble  esparto  in  structure 
and  the  paper-making  quality  of  its  fiber,  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  over  large 
areas  in  Canada,  while  the  American  wild  rice,  Zizana  aquatica,  also  grows  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  100,000  tons  a  year  are  available  on  the  shores  of  the  Canadisn  lakes  alone. 
Pttper-making  tests  made  in  England  rank  this  fiber  also  with  esparto. 

Especially  noteworthy  in  the  developments  of  the  yesr  is  the  serious  and  peneral 
levival  of  interest  in  bamboo  as  a  source  of  paper  stock.    Its  superlative  value  for  this 
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puipose  was  un»d,  yoa  will  remember,  by  Rudedge  ib  1875  after  hia  IntroductiQii 
of  esparto  into  England.  You  may  also  remember  that  my  report  of  laat  year  t^ers 
to  the  very  favorable  conclusiona  as  to  bamboo  reached  by  R.  W.  Sindall  in  his  report 
to  the  British  Government  on  available  sources  of  supplv  of  paper  stock  in  the  Bntish 
colonies.    These  conclusions  are  now  amply  confirmed  by  Kaitt^  who  has  recently 

Sublished  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  of  his  own  on  the  mill  scale  in  Burmah, 
engal,  Malabar,  and  Straits  Settlements,  and  by  Richmond  in  the  laboratory  ol  the 
bureau  of  science  at  Manila.  Raitt  finds  in  bamboo  a  really  inexhaustible  raw  material. 
He  recommends  the  establishment  of  bamboo  plantations,  so  arranged  that  one-third 
of  the  whole  plantation  shall  be  cut  over  every  jear.  This  will  secure  absolute  per- 
manence of  erowth,  and,  in  fact,  such  systematic  cropping  will  increase  production. 
Raitt  finds  the  yields  of  bamboo  to  be  11  tons  per  acre  where  the  growth  was  poor, 
18  tons  with  moderate  growth,  and  44  tons  per  acre  with  luxurious  ^wth.  The  best 
yields  of  fiber,  44  per  cent,  and  the  best  results  in  treatment  were  secured  with  three- 
year-old  shoots.  The  intemodal  pieces  alone  were  digested ,  the  rejected  nodes  amount- 
ing to  8  per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  The  stems  were  (looked  at  60  pounds  pressure 
for  ten  hours,  with  30  pounds  of  76  per  cent  caustic  per  hundredweight  of  dry  bamboo. 
The  fiber  bleached  to  good  color  with  20  pounds  of  bleach  per  hunoredweij^ht. 
Raitt  further  finds  that  the  stems  were  easily  reduced  by  the  sulphite  process, 

giving  a  yield  of  51  per  cent  and  bleaching  to  a  brilliant  white  with  16  pounds  to  the 
undredweight.    He  estimates  that  in  a  200-ton  sulphite  plant  at  Rangoon  the  cost  of 
bamboo  fiber  will  be  $24.30  a  ton. 

Richmond 2  whose  excellent  work  in  the  Philippines  deserves  the  highest  credit, 
finds  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  remove  the  nodes  prior  to  cooking,  provided  the 
stems  are  first  passed  through  crushing  rolls  and  alterwaras,  for  convenience  of  packing 
in  the  digester,  cut  to  3  or  4  inch  lengths.  He  obtains  from  the  different  vaneties  (h 
bamboo  yields  of  40  to  43.7  per  cent  of  bleached  fiber  by  the  soda  process.  The  sul- 
phite process  gives  43.5  bleached  fiber,  which  puts  bamboo  on  about  the  same  bask 
as  wood  in  this  regard .  The  unbleached  sulphite  was  nearly  as  white  as  the  thoroughly 
bleached  pulp. 

The  importance  of  these  figures  becomes  evident  when  we  consider  that  we  have 
in  bamboo  a  raw  material  directly  comparable  to  wood  in  many  respects,  but  with  no 
bark  to  remove,  and  much  more  easily  reduced  to  pulp  by  either  the  sulphite  or  soda 
process.  Bamboo  reauires  a  weaker  liquor  and  much  less  of  it,  and  is  reduced  in  less 
time  with  far  less  fuel  consumption.  A  properly  situated  mOl  is  assured  of  a  regular 
supply,  with  a  yield  per  acre  everv  third  year  greater  than  that  resulting  from  the 
cutting  over  of  well-grown  spruce  lands  of  good  stand.  Bamboo,  in  fact,  has  been 
known  to  grow  2  feet  in  three  days  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  interesting  to  calculate 
from  Raitt's  figures  for  moderate  growth  that  only  about  16  sauare  miles  is  required 
to  maintain  indefinitely  the  supply  of  bamboo  for  a  100-ton  mill. 

Two  other  raw  materials  for  paper  stock  among  those  studied  by  Richmond  demand 
special  mention.  These  are  Cogon  grass  and  abaca,  or  manila  waste.  Cogon  grass 
grows  from  2  to  4* feet  high  in  even  stands  on  open  lands,  foothills,  and  mountains  in 
the  Philippines.  In  content  of  cellulose,  as  well  as  in  general  composition,  Cogon 
closely  resembles  esparto  and  yields  with  equal  ease  to  treatment.  It  gives  a  very 
fine,  clean  paper,  stronger  and  with  more  snap  than  esparto.  It  does  not,  however, 
bulk  as  well,  but  for  many  uses  should  prove  even  more  valuable. 

The  hand  cleaning  of  manila  fiber  involves  the  production  of  much  waste,  while 
all  of  the  several  fiber-stripping  machines  now  on  trial  in  the  Philippines  produce 
waste  in  much  larger  proportion.  For  every  ton  of  merchantable  manila  fiber  pro- 
duced in  the  Philippines  more  than  a  ton  of  fibrous  waste  is  made  in  the  process  of 
hand  stripping,  while  nearly  four  times  as  much  waste  is  now  lost  by  the  methods  of 
machine  stripping. 

This  abaca  waste  constitutes  one  of  the  most  intrinsically  valuable  raw  materials 
anywhere  available  for  paper  makers  and  will  not  be  treated  as  a  waste  much  longer. 
Richmond  and  others  nave  shown  conclusively  that  the  abaca  waste  is  very  easily 
reduced  by  alkaline  treatments,  and,  further,  that  it  bleaches  readily  and  is  suitable 
for  paper  of  the  very  highest  grades.  The  more  ^neral  introduction  of  fiber-cleaning 
machines  is  certain  to  extend  the  manila  hemp  mdustry  and  to  greatly  increase  the 
already  large  Quantity  of  this  waste  available  for  treatment  on  the  spot  or  for  export. 
The  >delds  of  fioer  on  the  hand -stripped  waste  are  about  42  per  cent,  and  on  the  macnine 
stripped  about  one-quarter  leas. 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  fibrous  raw  materials  which  we  have  been  considering  require 
somewhat  different  treatments  to  meet  their  individual  requirements,  and  that  they 
are  in  most  instances  too  bulky  for  profitable  transportation.  The  natural  tine  of 
their  development  is,  therefore,  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  half-stuff  upon  the  spot 
for  transshipment  to  the  mills  of  paper-consuming  countries.  The  methods  required 
•ze  for  the  most  part  simple  Mui  well  adapted  for  introduction  into  small  local  plants. 
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For  lack  of  time  this  zeport  miut  pass  by  the  nnmeroiu  proposalB  made  dming  the 
year  for  the  utilizatioxi  of  other  lees  promifiinff  fibers  ana  fibrous  wastes.  Mention 
should,  however,  be  made  of  Perini  fiber  (Qinhamo  braziliensis^  Perini),  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Y.  A.  de  Perini,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  now  attracting  considerable 
attention.  *  In  its  essential  features  Perini  resembles  jute. 

Coming  now  to  the  narrower  questions  of  detail  in  the  chemical  technology  of  paper 
making,  we  find  that  the  year  has  been  marked  by  no  development  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Under  an  arrangement  with  the  American  Chemical  Society  your  chemist 
and  his  assistants  have  abstracted  all  articles  appearing  in  our  own  or  foreign  journals 
relating  to  cellulose  and  paper  making.    A  few  of  tliese  call  for  mention  in  this  report. 

The  discovery  of  a  cellulose  peroxide  has  been  announced  by  Cross  and  Bevan,  but 
the  existence  of  the  compound  has  been  doubted,  and  is  in  fact  doubtful  on  good 
chemical  grounds.  The  Cross  and  Bevan  method  of  analysis  of  fibrous  substances  has 
been  materially  improved  by  Dean,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  determination  of 
cellulose.  Berge  has  proposed  as  a  new  test  for  eround  wood  a  solution  of  2  grams  of 
para  nitraniline  in  100  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  eravity  1.06.  It  stains 
ugnified  fibers  a  brilliant  orange,  passing  in  extreme  cases  into  brick  red.  The  reagent 
has  the  advantage  of  being  much  more  permanent  than  phloroglucin. 

Ebert  has  studied  the  process  of  wood  grinding  and  finds  that  a  small  amount  of 
chemical  diange  is  induced  by  the  action  of  water  and  the  heat  of  Motion.  In  hot 
srinding  this  action  is  materially  increased:  Steaming  and  boiling  render  a  still 
uu^r  proportion  of  the  encrusting  matter  soluble.  He  has  developed  a  process  by 
which  ne  claims  to  convert  ground  wood  into  a  chemically  clean  pulp  resembling 
sulphite. 

Kirchner  reports  the  following  advantages  from  the  use  of  hot  grinding:  The  pulp, 
after  bein^  pressed  to  60  per  cent  air  dry,  can  be  preserved  for  a  year  or  more  without 
deterioration.  The  heat  of  ^nding  probably  produces  a  temperature  between  the 
wood  and  stone  sufficiently  hieh  to  km  all  micro-oigamsms.  The  pulp  is  whiter  than 
cold  eround  pulp,  and  finally  there  is  no  trouble  from  clogdng  of  the  screens  with  rosin. 

Sulphate  pulp  and  Kraft  paper  are  now  being  made  by  tne  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  at  East  Angus,  Ftovince  of  Quebec. 

Interesting  results  of  Canadian  practice  in  making  soda  fiber  are  nven  by  De  Cew, 
with  percentage  yields  and  details  of  treatment,  in  case  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  five 
of  the  more  common  deciduous  woods.  The  latter  can  now  oe  reauced  in  about  four 
hours.  The  shortening  of  time  has  been  found  to  increase  the  yield  and  give  a  sounder 
and  stronger  fiber. 

There  is  comparatively  little  to  report  regarding  the  sulphite  process,  although  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  unusually  resinous  woods  may  be  satisfactorily  reduced 
by  the  use  of  liquors  especially  high  in  free  acid.  The  so-oJled  turpentine  recovered 
during  the  sulphite  cook  is  now  said  to  be  not  turpentine  but  cymene.  A  review  of 
the  history  of  the  recovery  of  the  turpentine  and  of  modem  practice  in  the  sulphate 
process  is  nven  by  Kndsei  in  the  Wochenblatt. 

Bender  has  published  in  Papier  Zeitung  an  interesting  report  on  diseases  caused  by 

handling  raes  and  the  means  taken  to  avoid  the  danger  and  discomfort  from  the  rae 

dust.    Eichnom,  in  the  Wochenblatt,  gives  valuable  data  on  the  cause  and  loss  of 

weight  in  cooking,  beating,  and  bleaching  rags.    The  losses  of  weight  found  in  practice 

in  making  the  following  materials  into  bleadied  half -stuff  were: 

Percent. 

New  white  linen  and  cotton 25. 0 

Russian  linen 29.0 

New  calico 26.0 

Swedish  linen 29.0 

Strong  half  linen 37. 6 

Half-bleached  linen 29.0 

Bleached  excelsior  cellulose 5.0 

Colored  calico 33. 5  to  36. 5 

Jute 50.0 

Bleadied  No.  1  cellulose 5.0 

"Half  wool" 47.0 

Half  bleached  No.  2  cellulose 6.6 

NuBsbaum  and  Ebert  find,  as  the  result  of  ex]>erimental  study,  that  bleaching 
with  alkaline  solutions  is  very  slow^  and  that  in  acid  solutions  the  speed  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  acidity  of  the  solution.  Within  the  usual  limits  the  speed  of  bleach- 
ing doubles  for  each  7^  G.  increase  in  temperature.  Between  relatively  wide  limits 
the  effect  of  bleaching  is  independent  of  tne  concentration  of  the  hyxx>chlorite  solu- 
tion. With  an  eqiud  consumption  of  dhlorine  the  samples  bleached  at  higher  tem 
poatazes  are  whiter.    The  more  add  the  solution  the  more  chlorine  is  required  to 
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I 

I 

I  produce  the  8Bme  white,  and,  finally,  the  more  add  the  aolntion  the  greater  tlw  loa 

of  fiber  substance. 

I  As  to  resin  sizing,  the  only  novelty  of  note  is  the  preparation  of  dry  resin  size, 

which  in  appearance  closely  resembles  ordinary  reain  and  whidi  dissolves  readily 
in  hot  water  tor  use  in  the  ordinary  way.  * 

Weingaertner  has  patented  (U.  8.  patent  828004)  a  moisture  and  grease-proof  paper 
prepared  by  saturating  paper  with  a  solution  of  casein  dissolved  in  sulphurous  acid 
to  which  a  soluble  fluonde  has  been  added.  The  paper  thus  treated  is  then  coated 
on  one  side  with  paraffin.  A  very  flexible  and  tenacious  paper  has  been  brought 
out  in  France  (French  patent  845356),  where  it  is  made  by  superficially  pharchmen- 
tizin^  the  sheet  by  a  method  which  precludes  action  on  the  central  layers,  which 
remain  in  their  original  fibrous  condition. 

Dalen,  of  the  K6niglichen  Materialprflfunj^samt,  has  published  the  interesting  and 
important  results  of  a  study  of  the  properties,  sources,  and  tests  for  many  kinds  of 
spots  and  dirt  appearing  in  paper,  and  outlines  a  scheme  of  procedure  which  in  most 
cases  enables  the  origin  of  the  dirt  or  spot  to  be  determined.  The  German  authorityt 
Herzberg,  has  made  during  the  year  several  notable  publications  bearine  upon  the 
durability  of  paper.  The  Materialprlifung^mt  is  now  testing  samples  m>m  about 
400  books  and  periodicals  furnished  oy  the  library  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  One 
conspicuous  instance  is  given  of  a  work  published  in  1881,  idiich  is  now  falling  to 
pieces.    The  fiber  composition  was: 

Percent. 

Linen 40 

Cotton 30 

Wood  fiber 26 

Straw  pulp 6 

The  ash  was  21  per  cent.  This  example  shows  clearly  that  the  fiber  composition 
is  not  the  only  important  consideration,  for  this  pa]^>er  was  70  per  cent  rag  and  con- 
tained no  lignified  fiber.  The  physical  tests  are  therefore  shown  to  be  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  composition,  because  the  best  of  fiber  can  be  so  handled  as  to  make  the 
poorest  of  pjaper.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  requirements  as 
to  the  ash  in  ''normal"  papers  laid  down  by  the  German  Government  in  1881  were 
dropped  from  the  spcifications  of  1904.  As  to  the  propriety  of  this  change,  Herzbeig 
states  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  paper  containing  mineral  fillers  should  deteriorate 
anv  faster  than  one  without  fillers,  if  they  have  initially  the  same  physical  properties. 

In  another  communication  Herzberg  presents  the  results  of  strength  and  elongation 
tests  of  162  papers  of  class  1,  all  rag  without  fillers;  224  of  class  2,  rag  with  not  over 
25  per  cent  other  pulp  and  not  over  5  per  cent  ash,  and  255  of  class  3,  anv  pulp  except 
lignified  fiber  and  not  over  15  per  cent  ash.  These  papers  had  been  lymg  open  to 
the  air  and  to  a  little  light  for  twelve  years.  About  80  per  cent  of  all  classes  are  found 
to  have  decreased  about  5  per  cent  in  strength  and  about  10  per  cent  in  elongation. 
The  small  increases  noted  are  believed  to  be  due  to  variations  m  the  samples  and  the 
testing  machines.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  no  very  marked  difference  seen  in 
the  deterioration  of  the  three  classes  of  paper,  and  upon  the  whole  the  results  secured 
are  very  satisfactory  as  bearing  upon  the  p»robable  life  of  papers  generally.  With 
reference  to  this  same  important  subject  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  committee 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  which  made  its  classic  report  upon  the  deterioration 
of  paper  in  1898,  has  now  been  reappointed,  with  the  changes  and  additions  sug^^ested 
or  made  necessary  by  time,  and  wul  extend  its  study  of  the  subject  with  a  view  to 
possible  recommendations. 

The  year  has  seen  an  unusual  number  of  new  books  relating  to  paper  and  paper 
making.    Among  these  should  be  mentioned: 

The  Treatment  of  Paper  for  Special  Purposes,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Andes. 

The  Paper  Mill  Chemist,  by  Stevens. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  Beadle's  Chapters  on  Paper  Making. 

The  third  and  enlarged  edition  ot  Herzberg's  well-known  "Papier  Prflfung." 

The  interesting  chronicle  of  the  development  of  paper  making  in  England,  entitled 
"The  Paper  Trade,"  by  A.  Dykes*  Spicer,  and  Tne  Encyclopedia  of  the  Paper 
Industry,  by  J.  S.  Jensen,  appearing  in  the  Danish  journal,  Papier  Tidende. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  reference  was  made  in  the  hearings  to 
some  statistical  information  you  were  endeavoring  to  collect  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  production  during  the  year  1907.  What  effort  nave 
you  made  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Chabls.  Shortly  after  my  election  as  secretary,  on  February 
t6,  1907,  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  executive  comimttee  and  asked 
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them  for  authority  to  collect  information,  collect  data,  as  to  the  out- 
put of  the  industry.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee 
authorized  me  to  do  this,  but  stated  at  the  same  time  that  efforts  had 
been  made  before  without  any  success,  referring  me  to  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  subject  and  asking  me  to  confer  with  nim.  I 
did  so,  and  found  that  there  had  been  so  many  jealousies  in  the  trade 
that  every  effort  which  he  had  made  two  or  three  years  previous  to  try 
to  get  statistics  had  been  absolutely  in  vain,  and  the  information 
gathered  was  valueless.  I  abandoned  that  particular  effort,  and  took 
it  up  on  this  line,  that  is,  with  a  number  of  mills  as  to  the  three-tour 
and  two-tour  system.  I  also  made  effort  to  secure  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  stocks  on  hand  on  January  1,  1907,  the  output  during 
1907,  and  the  stocks  on  hand  on  January  1,  1908,  but  the  information 
received  was  so  scattering;  that  it  was  of  no  value  to  the  association. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Was  it  ever  tabulated? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibbaan.  Was  it  ever  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation 1 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state,  there  have  been 
no  meetings  of  the  association  since  my  incumbency  of  office  except 
the  meeting  of  February  6,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  do  you  care  to  ask  Mr.  Chable  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Norris.  Referring  to  the  meeting  in  Chicago,  I  understood  that 
Mr.  Chable  and  Mr.  CowTes  were  present,  and  I  would  ask  whether  he 
could  ^ve  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  did  attend  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  12, 1908, 
with  Mr.  Cowles.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  western 
manufacturers  to  join  the  association.  Mr.  Cowles  and  I  re|)eated  to 
them  practically  what  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  on 
February  6,  1908,  urging  them  to  join  the  association  and  cooperate 
against  the  attacks  which  were  bemg  made  by  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association.  I  may  state  ^at  we  secured  at  that 
time  some  fifteen  new  members  who  were  not  members  of  the  associa- 
tion heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  Ust  of  the  members  who  were 
present  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  could  hardly  recall  everybody.  It  was  verv 
informal.  But  I  may  state  that  practically  all  the  western  mills 
represented  here  were  present. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  can,  please  tell  us. 

Mr.  Chable.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ballou,  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  McNair, 
Mr.  Meade.  There  were  representatives  of  the  John  Edwards  Com- 
pany, but  I  do  not  recall  trie  names  of  the  gentlemen.  There  was 
also  a  Mr.  Reese 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  the  evidence  so  far,  it  shows  that  at 
that  meeting  there  was  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  question  of  the  collection  of  statistical  information. 

Mr.  Chable.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
made  the  appeal  to  the  members  to  join  the  association,  and  do  not 
know  of  any  further  proceedings. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Mr.  Hastings  was  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  that  meeting. 
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Mr.  Chable.  I  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  present  at  the  meethig  as  secretary  I 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir;  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  as  secretary  of 
the  association  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  appeal. 

The  Chairman.  This  meeting  was  cafled  by  the  association,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Chable.  No^sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  called  by? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  have  no  idea.  It  was  probably  the  result  of  a 
personal  discussion  with  Mr.  McNair  when  he  was  on  East  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  I  stated  to  him  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
western  mills  were  not  generally  members  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  Who  asked  you  to  attend  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Chable.  Mr.  McNair. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  did  you  wish  to  obtain  the  western  mills  in 
membership  ? 

Mr.  Chable.  To  enable  us  to  fight  more  efficiently  the  attacks 
made  by  the  Americiin  Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  yo\ir  association  formed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  attacks  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  it  as  many  members  during  those  thirty  years 
as  it  had  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  can  only  testify  as  to  my  own  incumbency  of  the 
office,  and  I  would  state  that  there  were  about  100  active  members 
and  some  two  himdred  and  odd  associate  members,  and  that  now  we 
have  about  130  active  members,  while  the  associate  members  remain 
about  the  same. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  association 
been  changed  during  the  last  year  from  what  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  don't  think  so,  although  I  could  not  testify  as  to 
what  they  were  fifteen^ears  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  association 
been  changed  very  materially  during  the  past  few  years  in  which  you 
have  had  personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  think  not,  out  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  attempt  was  that? 

Mr.  Chable.  The  securing  of  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  meeting  in  Chicago,  did  you  hear  any 
expressions  in  reference  to  the  prices  of  paper? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  discussion  as  to  the  desirability^  of  the 
diiferent  paper  manufacturers  coining  into  the  association  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  common  bond  and  keep  up  or  maintain 
prices? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  at  that  time  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  print  paper? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  new  members  of 
your  association  to  combat  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association? 

Mr.  Chable.  To  refute  their  statements. 
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The  Chaibman.  With  the  object  of  mamtaininj;  prices? 

Mr.  Chable.  Of  placing  the  industry  on  its  right  footing  and  mak- 
faig  the  public  understana  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  the  eventual  object  of  it  all  was  to  prevent 
adverse  legislation  ana  adverse  public  sentiment  and  to  maintain 
prices  that  the  manufacturers  were  asking? 

Mr.  Chable.  Well,  we  were  endeavormg  to  prevent  all  adverse 
le^lation  in  every  legitimate  manner. 

The  Chairman.  ItOeems  to  me  that  you  may  have  been  conserva- 
tive; but  yet,  having  but  one  object  in  view,  you  never  mentioned  it, 
and  that  was  the  maintaining  or  prices. 

Mr.  Chable.  I  know  nothmg  of  that,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  might  be  an  implication  in  Chairman  Mann's 
question  that  the  effort  of  the  publishers  was  to  reduce  prices.  It 
was  simply  to  resist  increases. 

About  the  matter  of  the  three-tour  system,  does  the  information 
as  submitted  show  as  to  anything  Uke  an  accurate  rating  of  the 
various  news  mills  through  the  country;  does  that  cover  the  western 
as  well  as  the  eastern  mms?  * 

The  Chairman.  What  information  do  you  refer  to?        ^ 

Mr.  Nobbis.  The  statement  which  the  witness  furnished  this 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  shows  for  itself. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Does  it  cover  the  western  mills? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  supposed  to  cover,  so  far  as  they  answered, 
all  the  mills  of  your  association. 

Mr.  Chable.  And  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  others) 

Mr.  Chable.  I  could  not  say;  the  statement  is  there. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  suggest  a  question?  Was  not  a  change  made 
in  the  organization  in  1907,  the  American  JPaper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion, by  which  jobbers  and  supply  men  were  eliminated  and  the 
organization  restricted  to  manufacturers  1 

Mr.  Chable.  The  organization  has  always  been  restricted  to  man- 
ufacturers, excepting  so  far  as  the  associate  members  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  anywhere  in  the  record  the  by-laws  of 
the  association? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  the  minutes  of  the  association) 

Mr.  Chable.  They  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bemington,  the 
vice-president,  in  charge  of  the  news  division. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  to  the  Evening  Post  article  of  January  11,  1908, 
in  which  a  mass  of  information  relating  to  the  export  business  of  the 
International  Paper  Companv  was  furnished^  could  Mr.  Chable  give 
some  general  statement  as  to  tne  accuracy  or  origin  of  that  information? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  have  not  read  the  statement. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  I  do  not  remember  your  title,  but  you  are  the 
export  man  for  the  International  Paper  Company! 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir;  manager  of  the  export  division  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  had  presented  to  us  statistics  of  exports 
of  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Waller  read  them  to  you. 

75961— -voit  a— 09 22 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  O.  0.  Sherman,  of 
the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  [reads] : 

St.  Rbgis  Papkr  Gompant, 

Watertovm,  N.  y.,  May  tO,  1903. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman^  House  of  Representativea,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  give  you  a  list  of  all  the  contracts  which  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany now  has  in  force.  Your  request  to  me  for  this  information  I  took  down  rather 
nastily.    It  is  as  follows: 

"  (Send  me)  also  memorandum  giving  contracts  and  prices  which  are  now  in  force — 
all  contracts  now  in  force." 

You  did  not  explicitly  ask  me  to  connect  the  contracts  and  the  prices  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  greatly  if  you  do  not  insist  upon  my  doing  so.    I  think  I  have 

g roved  condusively  that  my  companies  are  not  and  nave  not  been  violating  the 
herman  antitrust  law  in  any  resnect,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brownville  raper 
Company  in  connection  with  the  Parks  pool,  which  I  fully  developed. 

If  I  have  conclusively  proved  this  it  appears  to  me  that  perhaps  the  committee 
can  properly  extend  the  courtesy  of  not  seeking  information  whicn  is  usually  kept 
secret  and  which,  if  published,  can  not  possibly  do  me  any  good,  but  may  give  my 
competitors  information  which  will  be  used  later  to  my  injury. 

I  nave  kept  a  key  which  will  indicate  the  price  against  each  contract  and  if  the 
committee  ddhiands  that  same  be  furnished  I  will  supply  it. 
Respectfully, 

G.  C.  Sherman,  Treasurer. 


Schedule  N  (7),  8t.  Regis  Paper  Company,  showing  aU  contracts  in  force  May  15,  1908. 

Herald,  Washin^n,  D.  C. 

Bulletin,  Bloomington,  HI. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  New  York. 

Gazette,  Trenton. 

Item,  New  Orleans. 

Corson  Manufacturing  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Treadwell  Paper  Company,  Y^atertown,  N.  Y. 

International  Paper  Company,  one  contract  for  3,000  tons,  delivery  between  October, 
1907,  and  October,  1908,  at  $2.05  on  cars  mill,  net  cash  30  days;  one  for  same  amount, 
same  period,  |2. 10  on  cars  mill,  net  cash  30  days. 

Evening  Times,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Post-Standard,  Syraaise,  N.  Y. 

Times,  Watertown,  N.  Y . 

Staats  Zeitung,  New  York. 

Dispatch  News  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 

Hubbs  &  Coming,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boorum  &  Pease,  Brooklyn  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Rochester  German  Publishing  Company,  RocheBter,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company. 

J.  W.  BuUer  Paper  Companv,  Chicago,  various  contracts,  do  not  know  all  detaiLs 
aggregating  approximately  1,000  tons  monthly  under  normal  conditiona. 

Wa>Tiesboro  Record,  Pennsylvania. 

Durham.  N.  C,  Herald 

Svea  Puoliahing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Messenger  Printing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Labor  News,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Telemm,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bulkley,  Dunton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  delivery. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Telegraph. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  News. 

Byrd  lYintinff  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

News,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Free  Press,  Burlii^^n,  Vt. 

Great  Atlantic  ana  Pacific  Tea  Company. 
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SchedtiU  0  (?),  St.  Regit  Paper  Compam/t  thawing  range  of  prica  on  contractt  ehown  in 

preceding  schedule, 

Mimmum  price,  $2.05  net  caah,  thirty  days,  on  can  at  mill. 

Maximum  price,  $2.75  f.  o.  b.  can  Lockport,  N.  Y.    Net  caah,  thirty  days. 

I  also  have,  which  have  been  sent  to  me,  what  purport  to  be  the 
third  and  fourth  annual  reports  of  the  St.  Begis  Paper  Company. 
These  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Sherman,  but  they  contam  some  mfor- 
mation  that  might  be  of  value,  and  they  may  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  are  the  reports  referred  to:) 

Thibd  AnnuaIi  Report  of  th«  St.  Rbois  Papbr  Company  fob  Fiscal  Yeab 

Ending  Apbil  30,  1905. 

(Directors:  Jonathan  Balkley,  K.  B.  FnOerton,  Ahrah  Mffler,  A.  0.  Serimgeour.  J.  Henrr  Dick,  O.  W. 
Knowlton,  F.  D.  HoUttihAuer,  G.  C.  Sherman,  D.  M.  Andeno  i.  President:  George  W.  SLnowlton. 
Secrstary  and  treasurer:  Geoxsa  C.  Bbannan.    General  manager  David  M.  Anderson.] 

Watebtown,  N,  Y.,  June  19, 1906, 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company: 

In  making  our  annual  report,  we  have  to  note  some  very  considerable  changes  in  a 
few  of  our  accoimts  which  may  need  a  little  explanation.  The  increase  of  $7,290.73 
in  the  ''Deferiet  Village"  account  is  because  of  some  additions,  principally  the  house 
for  our  superintendent,  which  was  suggested,  and  its  construction  approved,  at  our 
meeting  last  year.  The  increase  in  our  *' accounts  receivable"  of  1142^447.06  devel- 
oped because,  doing  our  business  direct  instead  of  through  a  commiasion  house,  we 
could  only  receive  payment  for  goods  delivered  as  the  accounts  became  due,  instead 
of  every  week,  and  the  result  is  a  considerable  increase  in  amount  showing  as  due 
your  company.  The  matter  of  pulp  wood  and  advances  for  wood  operations,  showing 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  $102,884.60,  is  explained  by  statins  that  our  contract  to 
clear  the  so-called  ''Everton  tract"  made  it  necessary  to  cut  mm  that  tract  rather 
more  last  year  than  we  would  have  done  had  it  been  optional  with  us.  The  terms  of 
the  contract  simply  obliged  us  to  do  it.  Then  came  in  the  matter  of  timber  damaged 
by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1903  and  we  cut  to  save  it,  and  by  so  doinfl;  were  able  to  save 
practically  the  whole  of  it,  and  we  felt  that  was  good  business  iudgment.  So,  while. 
It  increases  our  liabilities,  they  are  liabilities  representing  gooa,  tangible  assets  that, 
as  they  relate  to  pulp  wood,  are  being  turned  into  a  manufactured  product  every  day, 
which,  going  out  to  our  customers,  will  result  in  a  large  diminution  of  our  indebted- 
ness in  tne  near  future.  Paper  on  hand,  and  groimd  pulp,  pulp  wood  at  the  mill  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds,  which  are  necessary  to  th^  operation  of  the  plant^  also  show 
an  mcrease,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  that  is  paper  and  pulp  inventoried  at  cost. 
A  careful  analysis  at  all  the  accounto  will  ahow  tlutt  tiie  increase  in  liabilities  is  the 
result  of  taking  advantage  of  conditions,  whidi  we  hope  will  result  in  reducing  our 
cost  during  the  ensuing  year.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  our  opportunities,  even  though  it  did  temporarily  add  to  our  indebtedness. 

During  the  post  year  we  earned  out  our  agreement  with  our  employees,  and,  com- 
mencing in  June  a  year  ago,  went  on  to  the  three-tour  system,  but  it  was  not  satisfac- 
tory^ and  this  present  month  of  June  we  went  back  to  the  two  tours. 

While  we  can  not  say  we  have  been  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  paper  market, 
and  it  looks  to-day  very  much  as  though  there  is  more  paper  being  made  than  is  really 
needed,  we  are  ^ratified  to  show  an  mcrease  of  surplus  for  tiie  year  of  $104,156.27. 
The  auditing  of  all  the  accounts  of  your  company  (the  report  being  herewith  submitted) 
indicates  that  the  books  have  not  only  been  correctly  out  conservatively  kept,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  administration  naa  been  so  careful  to  omit  nothing  when  making 
up  the  cost  sheets  that  a  careful  accounting  shows  the  results  for  the  year  are  a  little 
better  than  ha«  been  claimed  in  statements  shown  by  the  trial-balance  sheets  sub- 
mitted at  the  monthly  meetings.  The  plant,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  in  such  a  good 
condition  as  it  is  to^y.  Our  product  was  never  so  satisfactory,  and  as  a  paper-mill 
proposition  we  feel  we  are  justified  in  claiming  that,  if  we  have  not  the  beet,  there 
are  none  better. 

Bespectlully  submitted. 

G.  W.  Exowx/roN,  PmUenL 
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trbabureb's  bbfobt. 

The  foDowing  balance  sheet  shows  the  conditioa  ci  the  company  May  1, 1905: 

Assets: 

Plant  and  equipment,  including  water  power $2, 242, 379. 29 

Timber  lands  (58,000  acres)  including  sawmills,  etc 255, 262. 51 

Deferiet Village  inveetmeot 114,622.70 

Sinking  fund,  re  bonds 1,665.85 

Cash 41,264.74 

Accoimts  and  notes  receivable 240, 162. 37 

Advances,  re  pulp  wood  and  wood  operations 312, 696. 41 

Inventories,  vus — 

Paper 121,615.20 

Ground  wood 15,636.08 

Sulphite 1,970.45 

Pulp  wood 96,035.36 

Material  and  wrappers 36,846.52 

172, 103. 61 

3, 380, 157. 48 

Liabilities: 

Capital  stock — 

Preferred 900,000.00 

(Common 700,000.00 

1,600,000.00 

Mortgage  bonds 779,000.00 

Bills  payable 450,000.00 

Accounts  payable 218,855.88 

Beserve  for  taxes  and  account  interest 28, 091. 69 

Surplus 304,209.91 

3, 380. 157. 48 

BTATEMBNT  OF  BABNIN08  FOR  FISCAL  YBAB  BNDBD  APRIL  30,   1905. 

Gross  income $1,123,330.23 

Cost  of  goods  sold,  including  cost  of  raw  material  and  man- 
ufacturing, expense  of  administration,  and  selling 
product $882,373.96  . 

Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest 82, 800. 00 

^  965, 173. 96 

158, 156. 27 
B^^lar  quarterly  dividends  paid  durin?  fiscal  year  ended 
April  30,  1905,  on  preferred  stock,  as  follows: 

July  15,  1904,  IJ  percent 13,500.00 

October  15,  1904,  IJ  per  cent 13,500.00 

December31,  1904,  IJ percent 13,500.00 

April  1, 1905,  IJ  percent 13,500.00 

64,000.00 

Earnings  in  excess  of  all  expenditures,  including  dividends 104, 156. 27 

Surplus  May  1,  1904 200,053.64 

Surplus  May  1, 1905 304,209.91 

G.  G.  Shbbman,  Treaturer. 

Looms,  CONANT  &  Co., 

Cbrtefibd  Pobuc  Accountants, 
SO  Broad  Street,  New  York,  May  SI,  1905. 
G.  0.  Shbbman,  Eb(^., 

Treawrer  St,  Regis  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  JV.  T, 

Dbab  Sir:  As  requested,  we  have  made  a  careful  audit  of  the  books  of  account  of 
the  St.  "R^ia  Paper  Company  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1905. 
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We  have  verified  all  cash  receipts  and  expeBditnres  with  the  hills  and  vonchen  In 
support  thereof,  and  have  checked  the  same,  together  with  all  journal  entries,  to  the 
proper  ledger  accounts,  and  have  also  verified  the  cash  balances  in  drawer  at  mill  and 
on  deposit  in  the  several  banks.  We  have  examined  the  pay  roll  and  have  proved 
the  inventories  of  material  on  hand,  so  far  as  the  books  enable  us  to  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  complete  audit  of  the  books,  we  have  carefully  reviewed  and  restated  the 
costs  of  production  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1904. 

As  a  result  of  our  audit  and  review,  we  are  pleased  to  certify  that  the  treasurer's 
report  contained  in  the  foregoing  statements  correctly  shows  the  condition  of  the 
St.  "RepB  Paper  Company  May  1, 1905. 

Very  truly,  youiSy  Loomis,  Con  ant  &  Co., 

Certified  Public  AccourUanU. 


FouBTH  Annual  Report  of  thb  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  for  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  April  30,  1906. 

[Directors:  D.  M.  Andenon^Jonathan  Bnlldey.  J.  Henry  Dick,  O.  H.  P.  Gould,  G.  W.  Knowlton. 
Alvah  Miller,  F.  D.  Mollenhauer,  J.  Adolph  MoPenhaiMr,  O.  C.  Sherman.  President:  George  W. 
Knowlton.    Secretary  and  treasurer:  George  C.  Sherman.    General  manager:  David  M.  Anderson.) 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  5, 1906. 
To  ihe  Stoekholden  of  the  8t.  Regis  Paper  Company: 

Since  our  meeting  of  a  year  ago  the  business  in  which  this  company  is  interested 
has  been  fax  from  Batiafactory.  The  competition  and  consequent  low  prices  have  been 
extreme,  and  it  has  resulted  in  little  or  no  profit  over  and  above  interest  and  dividends. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  business,  we  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  some  changes  that  we  think  will  ultimately  prove  profitable.  One 
of  these  was  the  establishment  of  our  own  sales  department  at  rio.  132  Nassau  street, 
New  York.  This  involved  considerable  expense,  inasmuch  as  we  were  oblig^  to  pay 
commission  on  practically  our  entire  sales  for  the  year,  while  also  paying  me  cost  ol 
securing  new  biisiness.  This  double  expense  was  aU  charged  against  the  current  year's 
business.  The  commissions  to  be  paid  will  cease  entirely  August  1, 1906,  after  which 
time  our  profits  should  be  increased  accordingly. 

The  16d-inch  machine,  the  instidling  of  which  in  place  of  the  90-inch,  under  consid- 
eration for  the  last  two  years,  was  accomplished  during  the  summer  of  1905,  the  same 
being  put  in  operation  m  November  last,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  it  has  been 
very  satisfactory  and  produced  gratifying  results  almost  at  once.  It  is  not  only  a  desir- 
able width,  but  it  makes  your  mill,  as  is  said  technically,  better  balanced,  and  has 
increased  tne  product  by  at  least  20  tons  per  day,  40  tons  in  twenty-four  hours  being 
not  an  unusual  product  for  that  one  machine. 

The  finishing  room,  established  in  the  storehouse,  has  proved  satisfactory  and  con- 
venient, because  witn  it  we  have  been  enabled  to  handle  15  tons  per  day  of  sheet 
papers,  which  heretofore  we  could  not  handle  at  all. 

Your  directors  have  purchased  the  pulp  wood  on  a  tract  of  80,000  acres  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  from  which  we  expect  to  cut  20,000  cords  per  annum.  This  quantity,  added 
to  20,000  cords  per  annum  cut  from  our  own  lands  in  Franklin  County,  should  supply 
us  with  our  raw  material  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  show  a  large  reduction  in  our  indebtedness,  but  the 
unfortunate  conditions  which  have  overshadowed  the  business  (and  they  have  been 
what  could  be  fairly  called  *' acute''),  the  installing  of  the  160-inch  machine,  the  new 
finishing  room,  improvements  in  the  boiler  plant,  and  some  changes  in  the  sulphite 
mill,  together  with  the  establishing  of  our  own  sales  department,  have  not  resulted  in 
showing  desirable  figures  in  the  way  of  profits  that  appear  in  our  bookkeeping,  but 
we  think  they  will  show  results  in  the  months  to  come,  and  the  management  is  inclined 
to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future  of  the  business  of  the  company. 

Everythii^,  as  far  as  we  can  look  into  the  future,  indicates  much  better  business 
conditions  for  this  company.  Your  property  is  iii  excellent  shape,  and  there  are  no 
indications  of  large  extraordinary  expenses  to  be  incurred. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  W.  Knowi/ton,  PreeiderhL 
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TSBASTTRBR'S  mSFOBT. 

The  followiiig  balance  sheet  shows  the  condition  of  the  company  May  1, 1006: 
Attets: 

Plant  and  equipment,  including  water  power $2,300,000.00 

Treaflury  stock 17, 050. 00 

Timber  lands,  58,000  acres  including  sawmills,  etc 263, 055. 33 

Deferiet  Village 117,096.02 

Cash 113,384.56 

Accounts  and  notes  receivalle 133, 755. 57 

Advances  for  pulp  wood  and  wood  opera t  ions 103, 958. 47 

251, 098^  59 

Inventories  (at  cost),  viz: 

Paper 10,230.45 

Ground  wood 31, 393. 07 

Sulphite 1,072.48 

Pulp  wood  at  pa];or  mill,  actual  measurement 129, 386. 50 

Pulp  wood  at  rossing  mill,  actual  measurement. .      43, 307. 50 

Rough  pulp  wood  in  river,  estimated 50, 486. 32 

Sawed  lumber,  sold  but  not  shipped 4, 530. 00 

Fuel 22,179.38 

Wrappers 9,658.22 

Felts  and  wires 15,267.21 

Sulphur 1,252.38 

Agalite 3,734.97 

AU  other  materials 82, 221. 80 

354, 720. 28 


^^«> 


3, 303, 020. 22 
Liabilities:  =b===b=ss 
Capital  stock- 
Common 700,000.00 

Preferred 900, 000. 00 

1,600,000.00 

Surplus 304,808.99 

Mortgage  bonds  due  1919- 1921 1900,000.00 

769, 000. 00 
Less  deposited  with  Colonial  Trust  Company  to 

pay  bonds  subject  to  call  December  1 ,  1906 3, 000. 00 

766, 000. 00 

Bills  payable 546,910.36 

Accounts  payable 72, 619. 95 

Reserve  for  account  interest 13, 180. 92 

3, 303, 020. 22 

OTATEUENT  OF  EARNINGS  FOB  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30,  1906. 

Gross  income 1970,915.51 

Cost  of  goods  sold,  including  cost  of  raw  material  and 
manufacturing,  expense  of  administration  and  selling 
product $847,334.53 

Taxes,  insuranro,  and  intore-t 70,333.90 

917, 668. 43 

Dividends  paid  on  preferred  stock  during  year:  '       ' 

July  1,  1905,  IJ  per  cent,  $885,800  stock 13,287.00 

October  1,  1905,  li  per  cent,  $885,800  stock 13, 287. 00 

January  1,  1906,  1 J  per  cent,  $885,800  stock 13, 287. 00 

April  1,  1906,  li  per  cent,  $885,800  stock 13, 287. 00 

53, 148. 00 

Earnings  in  excess  of  all  expenditures,  including  dividends 99. 08 

Surplus  May  1,  1905 304,209.91 

Surplus  May  1, 1906 304,308.09 

G.  C.  SuKKKAN,  Treasurer. 
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To  th€  ttoekholden  of  (he  8i.  Regit  Paper  Company. 

Gbntlbmbn:  The  financial  etatements  herewith  Bubmitted  to  you  correctly  repre* 
sent  the  books,  as  of  May  1, 1906,  and  the  transactions  for  the  fiscid  year.  There  has 
been  added  to  plant  and  equipment  the  sum  of  $57,620.71  during  the  year.  This  sum 
by  no  means  represents  the  actual  cost  or  increased  value  of  the  plant,  judged  by 
actual  earning  power.  The  timber  lands'  account  shows  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than 
$8,000,  due  to^  charges  for  taxes  and  maintenance.  This  account  should  show  a 
decrease,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  adjust  our  wood  operations  for  the  year,  by 
reason  of  the  pulp  wood  left  in  the  woods  and  rivers  last  year,  it  having  been  impoe- 
aible  to  saw  and  ross  the  entire  cut  at  St.  Regis  Falls.  Durijog  1906  we  cut  largely  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  of  our  mill  in  order  to  save  timber  which  was  burnt  in  the  dis- 
astrous and  alsKist  unprecedented  forest  fiies,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1903. 
The  inventories  shown  in  annual  report  are  all  taken  at  cost  and  according  to  actual 
measurement  or  weights,  excepting  in  the  case  of  fuel  and  rough  wood  stated  as  esti- 
mated. We  bought  an  unusual  amount  of  coal  for  this  season  of  the  year,  due  to 
anticipating  the  soft-coal  strike  which  duly  occurred. 

We  nave  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  make  an  adjustment  of  our  pulp-wood  account 
about  November  1  of  this  year,  and  with  this  expectation,  your  board  of  directors  have 
determined  to  defer  our  usual  audit  made  by  public  accountants  until  that  time. 

I  desire  to  state  that  I  believe  our  books  have  been  accurately  kept  and  that  the 
pulp  wood  on  hand  will  be  shown  to  be  substantially  more  than  inventoried. 

iCespectfuUy  submitted. 

6.  C.  Shbrhan,  Treasvrer, 

Also  a  pamphlet  purporting  to  be  the  second  edition  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Canada's  Approaching  Peril,"  published  by  Bigga^-^\ ilson 
(Limited),  publishers,  Toronto.  It  is  presented  to  the  committee  by 
Representative  Weeks,  with  the  reouest  that  it  may  be  published 
for  any  value  it  may  contain.  It  aoes  not  show  who  prepared  it, 
but  contains  what  purports  to  be,  at  least,  information  concerning 
the  Canadian  side  or  the  question. 

Canada's  A^froachino  Peril. 

tb£  porest  a  vltaxi  nxccssitt  m  rxouiiatino  water  fowsrs  and  sustaining 
agricultttre — warnings  from  thx  history  of  dead  and  dying  nations — 
the  unrestricted  xxfort  of  fulp  wood  a  menage  to  the  country. 

frefacx  to  the  french  edttton. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  a  marvel  among  the  coimtries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  respect  of  its  water  powers  and  its  forests.  8o  far  as  geographical  discoveries  have 
disclosed,  no  reaon  of  tne  earth  is  possessed  of  water  powers  so  numerous  and  on  such  a 
colossal  scale.  Hundreds  of  these  powen  are  yet  unutilised,  and  manv  rivers  known, 
from  the  elevations  they  traverse,  to  contain  large  water  powers  are  still  unexplored  by 
white  men.  In  northern  and  eastern  Quebec,  and  accessible  to  many  of  these  rivers, 
are  vast  stretches  of  timber  land,  specially  adapted  to  the  production  of  pulp,  and  the 
Province  is  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  who  can  not  be  equalled  for  their  skill  in  wood- 
craft. As  ample  water  supplv  is  an  essential  to  the  nmnufacture  of  mechanical  wood 
pulp,  here  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  oud^t  to  make  Quebec  the  ^^reatest 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  Province  in  the  world.  To  realise  this  great  distinction, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  people  of  the  Province  should  first  understand  the  facts 
and  then  have  the  patience  and  determination  to  move  toward  their  destiny. 

It  wiU  be  shown  in  this  pamphlet  that  the  benefits  created  by  a  pulp  and  paper 
industry  within  our  own  borders  are  from  ten  to  a  hundred  times  greater  than  those 
arising  trom  the  sale  of  pulp  wood  for  export,  and  if  the  export  of  pulp  wood  is  pro- 
hibited and  foreigners  are  comi>elled  to  manufacture  here,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  these  benefits  are  realized  in  the  development  of  tnis  country,  simply  because 
the  presses  of  the  United  Btatee  and  other  countries  must  have  their  supplies,  and  if 
these  are  not  available  at  home,  they  must  be  obtained  in  Canada  or  in  other  pulp- 
producing  countries.  If,  with  the  intention  of  retaliating,  the  United  States  should 
obtain  its  supplies  of  pulp  from  Scandinavia,  then  the  absorption  of  the  extra  supply 
from  Scandinavia  wnmd  take  that  much  out  of  the  British  and  European  markets  and 
by  lalsing  the  price  there  so  open  the  British  and  European  markets  to  Canadian  pulp. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world's  supply  of  raw  material  for  pulp  and  paper  is  dimin- 
idiing,  not  increasing,  and  the  fact  that  American  mills  are  each  vear  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  Canada  for  the  supplies  of  pulp  wood,  whicn  their  own  depleted 
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forests  can  no  longer  ftrmish,  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  that  country  effectively  to 
retaliate  against  Canada  for  any  new  policy  we  may  adopt  to  protect  our  own  interests. 
The  Unit^  States  lb  not  likely  to  attempt  any  such  retaliation.  There  is  no  measure 
that  country  could  take  which  would  not  work  a  greater  injury  to  itself  than  to  Canada. 
The  simple  fact  that  Canada  buys  twice  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  the  United 
States  does  from  Canada  (the  exact  figures  for  1906  bein^  $97,806,552  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  1175,862,071  of  imports  from  the  Umted  States,  largely  manufac- 
tured g^oods),  shows  who  would  vuffer  most  from  tariff  recrimination. 

It  is  m  the  power  of  the  Dominion,  but  not  of  the  provincial,  government  to  prohibit 
such  exports. 

The  policy  of  holding  our  own  pulp  wood  and  with  this  raw  material  building  up  a 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  indus&y  is  not  only  sale  in  a  political  sense,  but  it  is  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  for  self-preservation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  resources  which 
Goa  has  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Canadian  people. 

To  all  the  other  Provinces  the  preservation  of  the  forests  is  one  of  the  great  questions 
the  present  generation  has  to  deal  with,  but  to  Quebec  it  is  the  problem  of  all  problems. 
When  the  present  accessible  supplies  of  timber  are  exhausted  to  supply  American 
mills,  it  win  cost  the  Province  miUions  more  than  the  present  income  m>m  pulp  wood 
to  build  railwavB  to  get  supplies  from  regions  beyond,  so  that  the  selling  of  our  present 
stock  of  available  pulp  wood  for  the  mere  price  of  the  raw  material  omv  puts  farther 
away  the  chance  of  buOding  up  Uie  home  industry.  If  the  people  realfy  understand 
the  situation  and  are  determined  to  create  Xhe  industry  for  which  nature  has  given  the 
Province  such  unique  fecilities  in  raw  material,  cheap  power  and  reliable  labor  sup- 
ply, men  now  grown  to  manhood  will  be  still  living  when  Quebec  will  be  supplying 
pmp  or  paper  or  both  to  half  the  world.  With  such  an  industry  established  and 
furnishing  ever-increasing  employment  in  skilled  labor,  we  should  no  longer  complain 
that  the  sons  of  Quebec  Imve  to  seek  in  tiie  United  States  the  opportunities  of  life  now 
denied  them  at  home. 

That  the  policy  of  building  up  a  home  pulp  and  paper  industry  would  be  better 
from  every  aspect  than  exporting  raw  pulp  wood  must  oe  evident  from  the  history  of 
the  trade  for  the  past  four  years.  In  1903  the  average  price  of  spruce  wood  "in  the 
rough"  delivered  at  Quebec  stations  for  export  was  $3  to  $3.50  per  cord;  at  the  present 
time  it  is  $6  to  $7  a  cord  in  the  eastern  townships,  while  rossed  wood  is  from  $8  to  $10  a 
cord  in  the  same  localities.  GEdculating  the  total  Quebec  exports  of  this  year  at  500,000 
cords,  the  Province  has  thus  lost  over  $2,000,000  on  the  dealings  of  a  single  year.  Had 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  been  prohibited  in  1903,  and  had  omy  the  amount  exported 
since  tnen  been  inade  into  pulp  and  paper,  the  Province  would  to-day  be  better  off  by 
several  millions  of  dollars,  wnile  profitable  employment  would  have  been  had  for 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  have  had  to  go  away  for  want  of  work  at  home.  Mean- 
while the  price  of  ^e  pulp  wood  sold  to  the  Canadian  mills,  being  regulated  ultimately 
by  the  world's  demand  for  paper  and  pulp,  would  have  been  as  good  as  if  exported. 
By  a  wise  regulation  of  the  cutting  of  wood  and  a  rational  treatment  of  our  forests  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Quebec  would  by  to-day  have  been  so  far  advanced  that  the 
found  itions  would  have  been  laid  for  an  export  trade  which  no  other  country  could  take 
from  us,  simply  because  the  natural  conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  this  mdustry  are 
overwhelmingly  in  our  favor. 

But  these  considerations  are  not  the  most  serious  features  of  the  alternative  now 
before  the  people  of  the  Province.  It  is  known  that  the  spring  floods  in  the  eastern 
townships  which  each  decade  are  becoming  more  disastrous  in  sweeping  away  bridges, 
etc.,  ana  in  damage  to  land,  are  caused  by  stripping  the  forests  away  from  the  land 
around  the  sources  of  the  streams,  and  the  drying  up  of  many  of  the  small  streams 
once  perennially  flowing  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  Further,  the  increase  in  recent 
years,  of  summer  droughts  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  like  cause,  and  such  changes 
developed  over  a  larger  area  of  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  reduce  the 
productivity  of  the  farms  and  will  especially  damage  the  dairy  and  cattle  raising 
mdustries,  which  now  form  the  mainstay  of  the  Province's  agricultural  population. 
The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  wholesale  impoverishment  of  the  resources  of  the  Prov- 
ince is  appalling,  and  the  people  of  Quebec  may  well  ask  themselves:  "Are  the  few 
dollars  derived  now  from  tne  ^e  of  pulp  wood  any  compensation  for  the  destruction 
of  resources  so  vital  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  land?"  Has  the  present  generation 
any  right  to  sell  away  for  such  paltry  consideration  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
very  existence  of  then*  children?  Have  we  any  right  to  bequeath  an  inheritance  of 
poverty  where  nature  has  given  the  opportunity  for  profitable  industry^  and  the 
mcrcased  comfort  of  a  numerous  people/  The  French-Canadian,  with  his  love  of 
children  and  his  strong  family  affections,  will  be  the  laft  man  on  earth  to  calmly 
contemplate  such  a  future  for  his  people;  but  the  indiscriminate  wiping  out  of  the 
forest  for  the  mere  purpose  of  selling  pulp  wood,  without  the  creation  of  a  pulp  and 
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paper  industrjr,  and  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  climate,  rainfall,  and  water  powers, 
la  national  suicide.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  Canadian  who  would  make  his 
country  more  prosperous  and  powerful  to  see  that  the  forest  is  so  scientifiodly  treated 
that  it  f^ill  be  a  perpetual  blessing,  so  that  it  may  shelter  and  maintain  the  millions 
of  posterity  as  it  sheltered  and  nourished  the  little  band  t>f  pioneers  who  first  made 
their  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

A  NATIONAL  PBOBLXM. 

Thoughtful  men  are  beeinning  to  realize  that,  apart  from  the  mines  and  the  har- 
vests of  the  sea,  the  foundation  of  our  material  wealth  is  the  soil  and  the  foundation 
of  soil  tillage  is  the  forest.  The  marvelous  achievements  due  to  the  control  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  relation  of  water  power  to  electrical  energy  bring  home  to  those  who 
study  cause  and  effect  the  truth  that  the  greatest  asset  m  the  material  power  of  a 
nation  in  the  twentieth  centurv  is  the  forest.  Moreover,  a  survey  of  history  shows 
that  the  decline  and  impoverisnment  of  some  of  the  ^eatest  nations  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  can  be  traced  to  the  destruction  of  their  forests — ^Mesopotamia  among 
ancient  nations  ^  and  Spain  among  modem  being  striking  examples. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  planting  of  forests  in  a  treeless  country  has 
increased  and  regulated  the  rain&ll,  ana  it  has  oeen  proved  with  equal  certainty  Uiat 
the  stripping  of  the  trees  from  a  forested  region  has  made  the  water  supply  irregular 
and  made  fertile  lands  arid. 

Le9Sons  of  history j  ancient  and  modem, — The  effect  of  forest  destmction  in  decreasing 
the  regular  flow  of  rivers  has  been  shown  with  lamentable  consequences  in  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the  clearing  of  the  forests  from  the 
AUeffheny  Mountains  has  reduced  those  regions  to  comparative  sterility,  and  has  been 
the  direct  cause  of  such  fearful  calamities  as  the  Johnstown  flood,  whidi  swept  away 
almost  a  whole  city  during  the  spring  freshet  which  broke  up  a  reservoir.  From  a  like 
cause,  the  spring  floods  which  cause  frequent  disasters  and  destmction  of  property  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Grand  River  and  Thames  River  in  Ontario,  and  of  the  St.  Francis 
and  MacQg  rivers  in  Quebec,  are  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  hills  from 
which  tne  tributaries  of  those  rivers  spring. &  In  those  districts  there  are  men  still 
living  who  remember  streams  now  completely  dry  in  the  summer,  which  once  ran  all 
the  year  round  and  furnished  power  enough  to  drive  mills.  The  simple  reason  for 
such  a  change  is  that  where  forests  surround  the  sources  of  a  river,  the  snow  and  rain 
pass  more  gradually  into  the  earth  and  into  the  tributary  brooks,  so  that  the  flow  of 
the  river  is  more  steadily  maintained  throughout  the  year,'  but  if  the  trees  are  stripped 
from  these  hills,  the  snows  and  rains  are  carried  away  down  the  streams  in  torrents  in 
the  spring,  leaving  the  streams  low  or  completely  dry  in  the  summer.  These  sweep- 
ing freshets  not  only  cause  the  destmction  of  brid^-s  and  loss  of  property,  but  they 
wash  off  the  richer  surface  soil,  and  where  this  sod  vs  thin,  the  land  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  such  barrenness  that  it  is  incapable  of  either  raising  grain  or  again  growing 
trees.  Such  deeolatinff  changes  have  been  brought  about  in  more  than  one  place  in 
the  provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario  within  the  past  hundred 
years. 

The  source  of  power.— When  we  appreciate  the  growing  importance  of  water  power 
as  a  generator  of  electricity,  and  when  we  remember  that  vast  rmons  of  Canada — ^for 
example,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island — are  devoid 
of  any  Isuqge  deposits  of  coal,  we  see  the  \ital  importance  of  maintaining  the  water 
powers  of  our  rivers  and  streams  at  their  greatest  efficiency,  if  our  manufacturers  are 
to  thrive  in  competition  with  countries  having  cheap  coal.  We  may  thus  see  what  a 
crime  it  would  oe  to  our  posterity  if  by  one  supreme  act  of  folly  we  reduced  whole 
regions  of  our  fertile  coun^  to  barrenness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  crippled  the  water 
powers  on  which  our  future  industries  must  depend.  _ 

«  Prof.  W.  K.  Prentice,  of  Princeton  Universitjr,  recently  explored  a  part  of  northern 
Syria,  about  40  square  miles  in  extent,  and  in  this  district  he  found  the  mins  of  about 
150  ancient  towns  which  flourished  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries,  many  of 
them  having  from  8,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  them — the  ftimous  city  of 
Antioch — having  half  a  million.  The  hills  of  this  district  belong  to  the  chain  which 
furnished  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Many  of  these  towns  are  entirelv 
deserted,  o^ers  occupied  by  two  or  three  families  in  squalid  dwellings,  while  Antioch 
itself  has  only  30,000.  The  professor  gives  the  most  complete  evidence  that  the  min 
of  this  once  wealthy  region  was  brougnt  about  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  and 
points  to  it  as  a  solemn  warning  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 

b  The  flood  damage  along  the  Ohio  River  alone  has  been  $18,000,000  in  the  past  four 
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As  past  generationfl  of  Ganadtanfl  and  AmericanB  have  had  to  clear  away  the  wooda 
to  found  settlements,  and  as  forests  have  abounded  over  an  enormous  area  of  North 
America,  many  of  us  have  by  education  imbibed  the  false  notion  that  trees  are  an 
enemy  to  be  got  rid  of  rather  than  an  asset  vital  to  our  national  prosperity. 

In  the  United  States,  where  forest  destruction  has  been  earned  on  to  a  more  disas- 
trous extent  than  in  Canada,  people  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  forest  is  a 
national  Ubcessity,  and  in  about  40  States  of  the  Union,  State  legislation  has  been 
passed  or  is  being  prepared  to  preserve  existing  forests  and  restore  those  already  wasted, 
especially  those  at  the  headwaters  of  the  moro  important  streams  and  rivers. 

The  fearful  posnbilities  of  the  presB. — ^Among  the  destructive  agents  in  the  wasting  of 
the  world's  forests  in  recent  years,  the  printing  press  stands  preeminent.  The  experi- 
ments of  Keller,  in  Germany,  in  1844,  by  which  pulp  was  produced  by  grinding  wood, 
and  the  further  experiments  of  Watt  and  Burgess  in  England  in  1854,  when  pulp  was 
made  by  a  chemioJ  process,  resulted  in  jpreatly  cheapening  the  cost  of  paper,  espe- 
cially those  classes  used  for  newspapers.  The  method  of  converting  wood  mto  pulp  by 
mechanical  grinding  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  1870,  ana  in  ten 
years  this  process  brought  down  the  price  of  news  print  from  9  cents  to  4  cents  per 
poimd.  Since  then  the  improvement  of  processes  and  the  extension  of  the  industry 
nave  further  reduced  the  price  till  recently  it  sold  at  2  cents  a  pound.  This  cheapen- 
ing has  made  possible  the  enormous  increase  in  size  and  circulation  of  the  modem  daily 
newspaper — one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age,  and  as  fearful  in  its  possibilities  of  evil  as 
grana  in  its  possibilities  of  good  to  the  world.  To  satisfy  this  hunger  demand  of  the 
daily  press  the  forests  of  spruce,  fir,  balsam,  and  poplar  in  the  United  States  have  been 
slain  Dy  counties  and  States,  until  now  those  who  nave  studied  the  situation  begin  to 
realize  that  America's  supply  of  cheap  pulp  is  at  an  end,  because  the  remaining  areas 
of  pulp  timber  are  either  inaccessible  or  insufficient.  Year  by  year  the  United 
States  pulp  manu&cturers  have  to  go  farther  away  for  their  supplies  of  timber  within 
their  own  territory,  and  year  by  vear  they  have  had  to  draw  to  an  ever  increasing 
extent  upon  the  forests  of  Canada  for  pulp  wood.  During  the  year  ending  June,  1907, 
the  United  States  imported  pulp  wood  m>m  Canada  to  the  amount  of  650,366  cords, 
or  enough  to  manufacture,  say,  520,000  tons  of  news  paper,  while  its  imports  of  ground 
pulp  from  Canada  were  149,827  tons,  valued  at  $3,230,272.  Besides  this  it  imported 
pulp  from  other  countries,  chiefly  Norway,  to  the  amount  of  63,283  tons,  valued  at 
13,118,585,  largely  chemical  pulp.  These  are  official  figures  of  the  United  States,  but 
while  the  Canadian  official  returns  show  an  export  to  the  United  States  of  452,846 
cords  in  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1907,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  603,794  cords  for 
the  year,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  that  the  actual 
quantity  of  pulp  wood  shipped  to  the  United  States  amounts  to  from  800,000  to 
1,000,000  coras  per  year.  Reasons  for  this  estimate  are  given  in  a  paper  to  be  found  in 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Association's  report  for  1906.  According  to  a  special  report  of 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  the  consumption  of  domestic  spruce  wood  used  by 
United  States  pulp  mills  increased  47  per  cent  in  quantity  and  122  per  cent  in  price 
in  the  five  years  m>m  1900  to  1905,  while  the  consumption  of  Canadian  spruce  wood 
by  United  States  mills  increased  102  per  cent  in  quantity  and  150  per  cent  in  price  in 
the  same  period.  The  ^neral  cost  of  wood  used  for  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp 
was  more  than  doubled  m  the  five  years  named,  for  every  variety  of  pulp  wood  except 
domestic  poplar.  Canadian  poplar  had  increased  176  per  cent.  If  these  percentages 
could  be  applied  to  the  conditions  in  1907  the  increase  would  be  still  greater. 

A  world'8  problem. — As  the  increase  in  the  number  and  circulation  of  newspapers 
proceeds  throughout  the  world,  the  difficulty  of  supplies  must  increase,  unless  some 
substitute,  not  yet  practicable,  is  discovered  for  pulp  from  wood,  so  that  what  is  now 
a  national  problem  to  the  United  States  and  other  large  paper  manufacturing  coun- 
tries will  be  a  world's  problem  a  few  years  hence.  It  is  not  alone  the  ever-growing 
demand  of  the  newspaper  press,  but  the  manifold  uses  of  wood  in  other  arts  which  is 
laying  waste  the  forests  of  North  America^  and  bringing  this  crisis  near.  Industrial 
statistics  recently  compiled  show  that  while  steel,  concret.e,  and  other  materials  are 
increasing  so  rapidly  for  structural  purposes,  the  consumption  of  wood  is  greater  per 
head  of  population  m  civilized  countries  than  ever  before. 

The  vast  expansion  of  manufacturing  in  America  has  brought  about  this  exhaustion 
of  its  surplus  timber  so  swiftly  that  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  comprehended.  It  b 
but  a  few  years,  for  example,  since  official  documents  spoke  of  the  timber  supplies  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  as  inexhaustible;  but  to-day  lar^  numbers  of  the  wood- 
working establishments  of  that  State  have  to  import  their  raw  materials  from  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  sawmills  have  had  to  depend  for  their  operations 
on  logs  imported  from  Ontario,  until  the  recent  law  of  that  Province  compelled 
the  cutting  of  the  logs  on  tlM  Canadian  side,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Ontario 
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hunber  industry.  The  pulp  mills  of  northern  New  York  a  havine  eaten  into  the 
heart  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  have  now  to  turn  to  Canaoa  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  Bupplies,  while  the  pulp  mills  of  Wisconsin,  supposed  also  to 
nave  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw  material  in  their  own  State,  nave,  during 
1907,  been  compelled  to  nam  pulp  wood  by  rail  to  the  extent  of  about  70^000 
cords  all  the  way  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  eke  out  their  supplies.  The 
last-named  development  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  conditions  of  water  supplv  and 
difficulty  of  getting  timber  from  the  woods,  but  the  irregular  water  supply  is  itself  due 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  great  forest  areas,  and  all  the  facts  tend  to  show  the  sure 
approach  of  the  great  crisis  referred  to  and  to  explain  why  some  27  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  have  already  introduced,  while  a  dozen  other  States  are  preparing  to  intro- 
duce, legislation  to  check  this  devastation  and  recover,  if  possible,  the  waste  already 
wrought. 

Apart  from  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Wisconsin  and  adioining  regions,  the  forests 
of  Maine  have  been  cited  as  furnishing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  and  as  beinjg; 
able  to  supply  the  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States  for  all  time.  No  doubt  these  esti- 
mates have  been  believed  by  those  who  made  them,  as  was  the  case  with  those  who 
believed  the  forests  of  Michigan  were  sufQcient  for  that  State's  needs,  but  it  is  a  note- 
worthy &ct  that  during  the  present  year  the  International  Paper  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  obtained  wharfing  facilities  at  Portland,  Me.,  to  which  port  it  is  bringing 
vessels  with  cargoes  of  pulp  wood  from  the  coasts  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  for 
its  own  mills  in  New  England,  some  of  them  in  the  State  of  Maine  itself,  while 
other  American  companies  have  obtained  laige  timber  limits  in  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  northern  and  eastern  Quebec,  with  the  same  object  of  keeping  up 
the  supplies  of  wood  no  longer  obtainable  at  home,  except  at  greater  expense.  Count- 
ing the  negotiations  under  way  at  the  present  moment  for  the  acquisition  of  timber 
tracts  in  eastern  Canada,  United  States  paper  and  pulp  companies  have  purchased 
from  12 ,000  to  15,000  square  miles  of  Canadian  spruce  hmits.  The  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company,  which  owns  over  2,000  square  miles  of  spruce  limits  in  Quebec,  recently 
explained  to  its  shareholders  as  the  reason  of  reducing  its  dividend  from  7  to  4  per  cent 
that  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  large  bodies  of  timber  in  Canada  ''on  account  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  market  price  of  pulp  wo6d  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
spruce  forests  of  this  contiuent."  This  ui,  of  oourse,  the  only  reason  the  other  large 
companies  have  for  buying  timber  lands  in  Canada. 

A  land  of  iUimitable  timxU. — Canada  has  the  laigest  forest  area  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  ana  has  also  a  far  greater  aggregate  of  water  power  than  any  joth&c  country. 
Considering  the  relation  of  forests  to  water  powers  ana  the  relation  of  water  power  to 
electrical  energy  in  a  country  lari^ely  deficient  in  coal — at  least  in  its  central  provinces- 
and  considering  further  the  relation  of  forests  to  those  industrial  arts  in  which  Canada 
excels,  the  conservation  of  those  forests  becomes  the  gravest  problem  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  material  life. 

Tne  area  of  the  forests  of  Canada  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the  geolonca 
survey  of  Canada,  at  2,000,000  square  miles,  or  about  1,657,600,000  acres,  of  wnich 
over  half  may  be  in  pulp  wood .  This  may  appear  to  afford  us  timber  limits  illimitable, 
but  huge  areas  of  these  timber  lands  Sre  inaccessible  and  will  remain  so  until  vast  sums 
of  monev  are  expended  for  transportation  facilities,  while  in  our  more  northerly 
regions  the  annual  growth  and,  consequently,  the  rate  of  reproduction  is  slower  than 
in  areas  to  the  south.  Hence  we  will  find  in  Canada,  as  those  engaged  in  the  timber 
trade  of  the  United  States  have  already  discovered  to  their  dismay,  that  the  stores  of 
wood  commerdallv  available  are  by  no  means  inexhaustible.  We  still  have  this 
great  advantage:  That  we  can  profit  by  the  follies  and  mistakes  of  our  neighbors  and 
apply  the  ounce  of  prevention  rather  than  wait  till  we  need  the  pound  of  cure. 

Tni  ielf-consurning  teal. — ^The  z^  and  energy  of  Americans  in  developing  great 
enterprises  and  the  devotion  of  maliLy  of  them  to  money  have  led  them  into  excesses 
which  have  brought  suffering  to  the  people,  and  will,  if  pursued,  cause  still  more  suf- 
fering and  privation  to  future  generations.  The  reckless  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  the 
western  prsoiies,  which  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  miction  of  American  farmers  to  the 
Canadian  Northwest;  the  wanton  depletion  of  the  wmte  fish  and  herring  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  Lake  Erie  by  American  fishermen,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  their  own 
fishing  grounds,  invaded  the  Canadian  side  regardless  of  Canadian  laws  or  of  danger 

a  The  108  pulp  mills  of  New  York  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  987,000  cords  of  wood, 
and,  estimating  a  ctowth  of  10  cotds  per  acre,  these  mills  would  strip  close  upon  100,000 
acres  per  year.  If  to  this  is  added  the  cut  for  the  lumber  mills  of  the  Stato  (estimated 
by  the  census  of  1900  at  about  245,000,000  feet),  such  a  rato  of  consumption  would 
exhaust  Uie  whole  spruce  supply  of  the  Adirondacks  in  seven  years  if  these  mills  wer« 
confined  to  the  tim W  of  that  region* 
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to  good  relations  between  two  countries;  the  clamor  of  the  American  far-sealing  inteN 
ests  for  a  monopoly  of  the  seal  killing  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  swift  decimation  of  the 
seals  in  oonseauence  of  securing  that  monopoly;  the  fishing  by  the  most  destructive 
methods  whicn  has  marked  the  operations  of  American  nshermen  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  where  many  kinds  of  fish  are  almost  extinct,  and  where  encroachments  on  the 
territorial  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  caused  constant  friction  between 
neighboring  peoples — ^these  are  examples  of  that  seal  or  greed  for  gain  which  is  con- 
cerned with  Its  own  day  and  hour  and  takes  no  thought  of  the  claims  of  posterity. 

But  the  evils  that  are  being  brought  on  the  country  by  all  these  classes  are  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  me  destruction  of  American  forests — an  evil  which  in  its 
effects  on  future  generations  may  truly  be  described  as  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolation. 

Ovr  own  danger, — ^The  same  tendencies  that  will  wreak  havoc  upon  the  United 
States  if  allowed  to  grow  are  operating  in  Canada,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  can 
diape  our  public  x>olicy  to  see  that  special  interests  are  not  permitted  for  their  selfish 
ends  to  mm  that  greatest  of  all  our  natural  resources  which  it  has  taken  a  bountiful 
Providence  hundreds  of  years  to  create,  and  whose  beneficent  influence  was  intended 
for  the  whole  people  ana  not  for  a  class. 

Canada  now  stands  in  two  dane^ers — one  the  uncontrolled  desolation  by  the  hands 
of  its  own  people  of  the  forests  wnich  regulate  and  maintain  the  water  powers  of  our 
rivers  and  innuence  the  rainfall  ui>on  which  successful  sericulture  must  depend  in 
the  future,  the  other  the  depletion  of  those  forest  areas  timbered  with  spruce,  oalsam, 
poplar,  and  otiier  woods,  which  are  beins  taken  out  of  thecountry  to  supply  American 
pum  and  paper  mills,  whose  home  supplies  are  bein^  exhausted. 

The  case  of  Quebec. — ^It  is  bad  that  ue  forests  are  thus  unwisely  treated  at  our  own 
hands;  it  is  worse  when  we  invite  outsiders  in  to  assist  in  destroying  the  heritage  of 
our  children.  Even  if  this  matter  concerned  only  the  present  generation,  and  the 
question  were  only  one  of  an  industrial  poUcyfor  the  passing  years,  it  would  be  unwise, 
as  the  following  considerations  will  show:  The  value  of  a  cord  of  spruce  pulp  wood 
shipped  from  me  eastern  townships  to  the  United  States  four  years  ago  was  about 
$3.50  per  cord,  while  a  cord  shipped  in  1907  is  worth  $6  to  $7  in  the  rough,  or  $8  to  $10 
when  peeled.  To  the  latter  value — the  highest  valuation  in  the  history  of  the  Province 
and  being  in  itself  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  statement  as  to  developments  in 
the  United  States — add  the  average  railway  freight  ($3  a  cord),  and  the  money  left  in 
the  Province  from  the  export  of  the  cord  ot  wood  is,  say ,  $10.  Now,  if  the  same  cord  of 
wood  a  is  made' into  ground  pulp  in  Canada,  the  result  would  be  $20  per  cord,  and  if 
it  were  manufactured  into  news  print  the  value  would  be  $45  per  cord,  or  if  into  paper 
of  the  higher  qualities  the  value  would  be  $50  to  $100  per  cord.  Applying  these  results 
to  the  pulp  wood  exported  from  Canada  and  taking  the  returns  of  the  nine  months  of 
the  ofiacial  year  as  correct,  the  wood  now  exported  to  the  United  States  would,  if 
made  into  paper  in  Canada  at  an  average  of  $50  per  ton,  yield  a  product  worth  over 
$30,000,000  a  year. 

This  takes  no  account  of  the  results  to  the  ndlwavs  and  the  communities  affected 
by  the  creation  of  such  an  industry.  The  railway  freight  tariff  on  pulp  wood  is  the 
lowest  in  the  whole  scale  of  freight  rates  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  On  pulp 
the  freight  Lb  double  that  on  pulp  wood,  and  on  paper  about  ten  times.  Then  the 
creation  of  a  paper  industry  means  a  great  deal  of  new  trade  in  machinery,  supplies, 
and  general  merchandise,  the  latter  feature  adding  traffic  and  industrv  to  the  amount 
of  from  ten  times  to  one  hundred  times  the  value  of  the  traffic  and  merchandise  directly 
concerned  in  the  paper  trade  itself.  The  creation  of  a  large  paper  industry  would 
cheapen  the  cost  of  Canadian  as  compared  with  foreign  papers  and  would  brins  into 
being  other  industries  in  paper  products  not  now  in  existence,  such  as  special  kinds 
of  stationery,  paper  boxes,  and  utensils  made  from  paper  and  wood  pulp,  which  are 
constantly  bemg  put  on  the  market  in  countries  whose  paper  industries  aie  more 
hif^y  developed  than  Canada's. 

Thus  if  Canada's  pulp  wood  were  all  manufactured  at  home,  industries  would 
arise  whose  annual  value  would  be  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  all  this  could  be  accom- 
plished while  still  so  regulating  the  cutting  of  trees  as  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of 
reproduction,  and  so  conserving  the  value  of  our  forests  forever.  Countries  like  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  etc.,  by  scientifically  treating  their  forests,  have  been  able 
to  restore  depleted  timber  tracts  and  maintam  present  forest  reserves,  deriving  from 
them  a  perpetual  revenue  which  is  a  source  of  benefit  to  the  whole  nation. 

The  saw'tog  act  of  Ontario. — ^The  economic  effect  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulp 
wood  may  be  preaicted  upon  the  history  of  the  lumber  manufacturing  relations  of 
Michigan  and  Ontario.    Wnen  the  lumbc^  manufacturers  of  Michigan  foimd  the  tim- 

•  A  cord  of  wood  will  make  from  1,860  pounds  to  a  ton  ol  mechanical  pulp. 
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ber  nippliee  of  their  own  State  becoming  depleted,  they  bought  timber  limits  in 
Ontario  and  rafted  the  logs  acroBB  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron  to  Michigan,  where 
tiiey  were  made  into  lumber.  This  kept  the  lumber  industry  of  that  State  active 
while  the  same  business  languished  in  Ontario,  until  the  Ontario  government  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  lo^.  The  Michigan  mill  owners  had  claimed  that  they  were 
not  dependent  on  Ontario  logs  to  keep  their  mills  running,  but  as  soon  as  the  act  was 
put  into  actual  effect  they  at  once  began  to  move  their  mills  to  their  Ontario  limits, 
and  the  lumber  industry  of  that  part  of  Ontario  has  been  in  a  thriving  condition  ever 
since,  while  the  establishment  of  these  new  mills  has  also  caused  a  development  of 
genend  trade  outside  of  the  lumber  business  itself. 

What  to  do. — The  steps  best  designed  to  secure  to  our  country  the  great  national 
inheritance  of  its  forests  are,  first,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  and  other 
woods  that  now  go  out  of  the  country  in  an  unmanufactiired  state,  and,  second,  the 
creation  of  forest  reserves  on  lands  which  form  the  chief  watersheds  of  the  rivers — 
especially  rivers  containing  water  powers—and  the  gradual  reestablishment  of  forests 
on  those  Isjids  which  investigation  would  show  are  oetter  suited  for  timber  growing 
than  for  agriculture.  Large  areas  of  such  lands  now  exist  in  the  country  where,  owing 
to  the  steadily  increasing  value  of  timber  in  recent  years,  tree  growing  will  pay  better 
than  grain  growing. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  been  cited  as  an  example  showing  the  advantage, 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulp  wood.  But  tne 
creation  of  a  great  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  indiistry  is  omy  an  incidentiJ 
advantage  in  such  a  i>olicy — the  greater  purpose  is  national  self-preservation. 
When  our  forests  are  despoiled,  our  water  powers  are  crippled,  our  agricultural  regions 
put  in  danger  by  alternate  drought  and  deluge,  our  great  dairy  and  stock-raising  indus- 
tries must  decline  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  curse  of  barrenness  must  bring  its  sure 
blight  upon  the  land,  as  it  has  done  in  Spain  and  Mesopotamia  and  as  it  is  now  doing 
in  great  tracts  of  United  States  territory. 

No  matter  what  the  momentary  advantage  may  be  to  the  relatively  few  whose 
interests  are  in  favor  of  exporting  wood,  we  have  no  ri^ht  to  bring  ruin  to  our  children 
and  desolation  to  our  land,  for  that  is  what  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  forest 
means.  No  one  who  frankly  studies  the  history  of  the  forests  of  other  lands  can  fail 
to  realize  that,  from  the  material  point  of  view,  the  forestry  question  is  the  question 
of  life  and  death  to  this  future  Dominion.  What  Canadian  worthy  of  the  name  would 
bequeath  a  wilderness  to  his  children  in  order  that  he  might  live  out  his  own  little 
day  with  a  few  extra  dollars? 

APPENDIX. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  Canada,  says  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  was  started  at 
Jacques  Oartier,  Quebec,  by  a  Mr.  Jackson,  in  August,  1800,  and  was  in  successful 
operation  till  1857.  The  second  mill  was  started  at  St.  Andrews,  Quebec,  in  1803, 
tne  same  year  in  which  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  which  was  to  revolutionize  paper 
making,  was  introduced  into  England. 

According  to  the  census  of  1851,  upper  Canada  had  5  mills  and  lower  Canada  had 
also  6.  The  census  of  1871  OLve  12  mills  to  Ontario,  7  to  Quebec,  1  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  1  to  New  Brunswick.  The  census  of  1881  recorded  36  paper  mills  and  5  pulp 
mills. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industrv  is  recorded  in  the /'Pulp 
and  Paper  Handbook  of  Canada"  m  various  editions,  as  follows: 

PULP  MILLS. 


Year. 


1888. 
1892. 
1809. 
1907 


Number 
of  mills. 


Total 
pftcity  per 
24boi2rt. 


The  total  capacity  of  the  mills  producing  chemical  pulp  by  the  sulphite  and  soda 
processes  in  1899  was  about  500  tons  per  day,  and  in  1907  about  550  tons  per  day,  so 
that  the  increase  in  the  last  eight  years  has  been  almost  wholly  in  mechanical  or 
giound-wood  pulp. 
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PAPER  HILLS. 


Year. 

Nnralw 
ofmUli. 

Totol  ca- 
pacity per 
34  hours. 

1868 

40 
88 
88 

46 

riMu. 
lis 

1892 

aoo 

1899 

828 

1907 

068 

The  era  of  manufacturing  pulp  from  wood  in  Canada  began  in  the  decade  of  1880- 
1890.  The  yearly  capacity  of  its  pulp  mills  at  the  present  time  is  about  700,000  tons 
of  pulp  and  290,000  tons  of  paper.  Pulp  first  figures  in  the  trade  and  navigation 
returns  of  Canada  in  1890,  wnen  the  total  export  was  valued  at  |168,180,  of  which 
$460  went  to  Great  Britain,  |147,098  to  the  United  States,  and  $20,622  to  other  coun- 
tries. In  1897  the  total  export  was  $741,959,  of  which  $164,138  went  to  Great  Britain 
and  $576,720  to  the  United  States.  In  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March, 
1907,  the  export  of  pulp  was  $2,984,945,  of  which  $558,600  went  to  Great  Britain, 
$2,397,448  to  the  United  States,  and  the  balance  to  France,  Meuco,  Japan,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Italy. 

The  exports  of  Canadian-made  paper  in  the  nine  months  of  1907  were  Talued  at 
$1,657,740,  besides  $20,412  of  wall  papers.  Great  Britain  was  the  laigest  importer  of 
paper,  the  amount  sent  to  that  coimtry  in  the  nine  months  being  $920,272.  to  Australia 
$333,326,  New  Zealand  $139,687,  and  to  the  United  States  $109,273.  This  is  a  large 
increase  in  recent  vears,  the  exports  for  the  whole  of  the  year  of  1903  amounting  to  lees 
than  $900,000,  including  wall  papers. 

L.  C.  Glenn,  of  the  Yanderbilt  University,  reports  on  his  observations  while  em- 
ployed by  the  North  Carolina  geoloeical  survey:  *'I  traveled  over  most  of  the  South, 
studjring  the  waterways.  I  found  that  most  of  the  rivers,  ereat  and  small,  are  filling 
up  with  silt  and  gravel;  the  dams  are  being  destroyed,  while  gravel  bars  are  forming, 
to  the  detriment  of  commerce.  The  great  Ohio  River  is  being  seriously  affected .  The 
Government  is  spending  millions  in  dredging  out  these  channels,  but  its  work  is  laigely 
neutralized.  Silt  and  gravel  are  decending  from  the  mountain  sides  faster  than  uiey 
can  be  dredged  from  the  rivers. 

"The  cause  b  the  cutting  of  forests  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The  effect  is 
felt  directly  by  those  who  navigate  the  streams  or  use  lumber  or  water  power;  it  is 
felt  indirectly  by  investors  or  by  users  of  southern  products  wherever  they  may  live. 
The  only  remedy  is  in  Government  ownership  of  the  forests  controlling  the  sources 
of  the  streams.'' 

Theophilus  Parsons,  representing  New  England  manufacturing  interests,  says: 
**  New  England  is  largely  dependent  upon  her  &kctories  run  by  water  power.  The  flow 
of  the  rivers  furnishing  this  water  power  is  growing  yearly  more  uncertain.  Both 
floods  and  droughts  are  more  frequent.  It  is  plenty  or  famine.  This  situation  is  due 
to  the  pernicious  cutting  of  woods  alons  the  headwaters  of  the  New  England  rivers." 

Gifford  Pinchot,  Chid  Forester  for  ue  United  States  Grovemment,  on  returning  to 
Washington  in  November  1907  from  a  six  months'  tour  of  inspection,  in  which  he 
travelea  5,000  miles,  issued  a  statement  to  the  press,  in  which  ne  said:  "In  twenty 
years  the  timber  supply  in  the  United  States,  on  Government  reserves  and  private 
noldings,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  will  be  exhausted,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  growth  of  that  period  might  extend  the  arrival  of  the  feunine  another  five  years. " 

In  sounding  his  warning,  Mr.  Pinchot  urged  that  the  danger  in  the  situation  be  not 
underestimated.  He  said  that  the  United  States  uses  more  timber  than  any  other 
country,  and  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  will  be  affected. 

This  warning  has  all  the  more  serious  import  to  Canadian  as  well  as  American  citizens 
when  we  remember  that  estimate  compiled  as  late  as  1905  gave  the  forested  area  of  the 
United  States  at  500,000,000  acres. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  TOHN  NOBBI&-~BeoaUed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  have  you  obtained  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  matter  of  arbitration  oetween  the  Scripps-McKae  peo- 
ple and  the  General  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  NoEBis.  I  telegraphed  to  the  office,  and  I  submit  ijl  the  letters 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  me.  I  find  that  there  is  one  missing, 
and  that  one  happens  to  be  the  one  which  excited  the  curiosity  ol 
these  gentlemen,  the  one  of  February  26. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  left  outf 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  that  particular  letter  is 
not  and  has  not  been  in  my  files.  It  is  probably  mixed  up  with  some 
of  my  personal  papers  in  the  office  and  was  not  filed.  That  fr^* 
quently  happens. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  unfortimate.  Will  you  endeavor  to  pro* 
cure  it  and  send  it  to  us  t 

Mr.  NoBEis.  I  will.  These  letters,  however,  show  all  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  McKae, 
and  myself,  and  the  desire  for  a  fair  arbitrator. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well,  put  in  the  record  what  you  have. 

(Following  are  the  letters  referred  to :) 

Thx  Scrifps-McRab  Leaoub, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  October  17, 1907. 
Mr.  John  Norrib, 

Care  of  The  Timet,  New  York. 

My  Dbab  Mb.  Norris:  Mr.  W.  W.  Thornton,  president  of  theScripp&-McRae  League, 
and  Ifr.  P.  0.  Baker,  representine  the  Scripps-Booth  papers  in  Micnigan,  are  in  this 
city  to-day,  and  I  haa  a  talk  with  tnem  regarding  the  joint  paper  contract  with  the  mills 
comprisinff  the  Genend  Paper  Company. 

Under  me  terms  of  that  contract  within  a  short  time  an  arbitration  may  be  neces- 
sanr  to  determine  the  price  of  paper  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  six  months,  beginning 
February  10,  1908.    Under  this  contract  some  25  newspapers  receive  their  supply. 

To-day  I  suggested  to  the  gentlemen  named  above  that  you  be  named  as  an  arbitrator. 
As  such  you  would  represent  a  laiee  number  of  daily  newspapers,  and  the  paper  mills 
tsome  twenty-odd  in  number)  woiud  also  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  the  two  arbitrators 
would  appoint  a  third,  and  determine  the  price. 

The  consumption  of  paper  under  the  contract  is  about  125  tons  per  day. 

I  write  to  asK  if  you  could  act  as  an  arbitrator  for  the  papers  above  mentioned,  if  they 
find  it  necessaiy  to  appoint  an  arbitrator.  Your  compensation  would  be  fixed  by  your- 
self, and  would  undoubtedly  be  satisfactory  to  you.  I  do  not  know  how  much  time 
it  would  require  altogether;  perhaps  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  perhaps  considerably  less. 

I  am  giving  no  attention  whatever  to  business  myself,  ana  am  merely  writing  this 
letter  to  you  to  incjuire  as  to  your  willingness  to  serve,  and  on  receipt  of  your  reply 
I  will  at  once  advise  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Baker  of  your  decision.  I  hope  that  you 
will  decide  to  act. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  experience  and  information  which  y»u  would  thus  obtain 
would  be  of  very  great  value  to  you  and  the  New  York  Times.  In  &ct,  you  could 
obtain  information  of  great  value  to  you  that  you  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way, 
as  you  know  this  is  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  contracts  in  existence  in  the  United 
States.    Will  you  please  give  this  matter  prompt  consideration? 

I  believe  you  would  be  unanimously  chosen  oy  all  of  the  papers,  and  they  are  espe- 
cially anxious  to  have  you,  not  only  because  of  the  great  amount  of  information  and 
knowledge  you  have  pertaining  to  the  subject,  but  also  because  of  your  personal  ability. 

Awaituig  your  prompt  reply,  and  thanking  you  to  your  consideration,  I  am, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

liwtov  A,  MoRab. 


OOTOBBR  21, 1907. 
Mr.  Milton  A.  McRab, 

^07  Fine  Arts  Building^  Detroit,  Mich, 

Mt  Dbab  Mr.  McRab:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  I 
will  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Nobrib. 


Thb  SpRiFP8-McR4B  Lbaoub, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  tt,  1907. 
John  Norris, 

Budnets  Manoffer  The  New  York  Timet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dbar  Mr.  Norrib:  I  wired  you  to-day  as  follows: 

"  Can  you  wire  me  your  decision  in  matter  referred  to  in  M.  A.  McRae's  letter  to 
you  dated  October  17?    Very  anxious  to  have  you  accept." 
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I  don't  want  you  to  feel  that  I  want  to  hurry  your  decision  in  this  matter,  but  the 
fact  IB  that  we  liave  got  to  act  oromptly  in  appointing  an  arbitrator;  but  I  can  hardly 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  rush  by  letter. 

AH  the  parties  interested  in  our  paper  contract  are  anxious  to  have  you  accept  this 
arbitration  commiBsion.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  have  you  rather 
than  anv  odier  man  in  the  countrv.  We  believe,  too,  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
personally,  and  would  materially  help  you  in  your  work  for  the  American  Newspaper 
iHiblishers'  Association  to  have  you  accept. 

I  don't  know  just  when  the  work  of  arbitration  will  be  taken  up.  This  wUl  depend 
largely  upon  the  promptness  of  the  manufacturers  in  appointing  their  arbitrator,  but 
undoubtedly  the  time  for  the  actual  work  of  this  arbitration,  and  the  place  for  doing 
the  work,  can  be  controlled  very  laraely  by  yourself,  if  you  accept.  As  Mr.  McRae's 
letter  stated,  the  compensation  for  the  arbitrators  will  be  left  to  the  arbitrators  them- 
selves, and  undoubtedly  would  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

If  you  will  not  have  sent  your  decision  before  this  letter  reaches  you,  kindly  advise 
me  of  your  decision  at  once. 

xours,  very  truly,  W.  W.  Thornton. 


Thb  Scsifps-McRab  Lsaqub, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  tS,  1907. 
John  Norris, 

Business  Manager  The  New  Torh  Times,  New  York,  N,  F. 

Dear  Mr.  Norris:  I  received  your  telegram,  which  reads: 

"Will  gladly  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 

"John  Norris." 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  this  mesaage.  Our  people  were  anxious  to  have  you 
accept  the  commission  to  act  as  our  arbitrator  on  our  paper  contract  if  we  are  unable 
to  aojust  the  matter  without  arbitration,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  them 
that  you  have  a^eed  to  act  if  arbitration  becomes  necessary. 

Kindly  regara  this  letter  as  your  apix)intment  to  this  commission,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  appointment  of  another  arbitrator  by  the  other  parties  to  our  contract. 
I  will  at  once  advise  the  other  parties  to  our  contract  that  you  have -been  named  as 
our  arbitrator  and  that  you  have  accepted  the  appointment.  If  it  develops  that 
other  formalities  or  8ig;natures  are  necessary  in  this  connection,  I  will  forward  them 
as  soon  as  such  necessity  develops. 

As  soon  as  the  other  parties  name  their  arbitrator  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
contract.  The  contract  clearly  states  what  the  duties  of  the  arbitrators  will  be,  and 
while  I  do  not  anticipate  that  anyone  representing  directly  or  indirectly  the  other 
interests  in  the  contract  will  attempt  to  discuss  with  you  any  (question  that  will 
have  any  future  bearing  upon  your  duties  in  this  connection,  I  aavise  that  you  should 
not  place  yourself  on  record  to  anyone  as  to  what  present  or  future  paper  prices  will 
be  or  should  be  until  after  you  see  the  contract.  When  you  see  the  contract  you  will 
onderstand  why  I  speak  of  this  in  advance. 

We  have  implicit  confidence  in  you  and  faith  in  your  ability  to  secure  through 
this  arbitration  what  we  are  entitled  to  and  what  wiD  be  found  fair  and  just  to  us. 
Therefore  I  am  not  eoing  to  ask  you.  at  this  time  to  express  your  ideas  as  to  prices 
or  present  relations  Between  manufacturers  and  consumers,  even  to  us.  If  you  are 
called  upon  I  want  you  to  be  free  to  act  upon  your  own  judgment,  absolutely,  in  deter- 
mining what  are  our  rights  under  the  contract,  and  if  the  other  parties  to  the  contract 
are  as  liberal  in  this  respect  in  dealing  with  their  arbitrator  there  will  be  little  diffi* 
culty  in  arriving  at  the  equities  and  rights  of  each  party. 

Tnanking  you  again  for  your  consent  to  serve  for  us  in  tbis  matter,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Thornton. 


OcroBBR  24, 1907. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Thornton, 

Scripps-MeRae  League,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Dear  Sir:   Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant.    I  wired  to 
you  on  Tuesday,  advising  you  ol  my  willingness  to  serve,  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norsul 
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Febjiuart  27, 1908. 

Dbar  Mb.  Thornton:  Let  me  thank  you  for  the  kind  expressions  of  your  letter 
of  the  25th  instant,  and  for  your  substantial  appreciation  of  the  use  of  mv  name. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  negotiations  on  your  paper  supply  ended  to  your  com- 
plete satisfaction.  , 

Yours,  truly,  John  Norris. 

W.  W.  Thornton,  Esq., 

President  Scripps-McRae  League,  Clevelandf  Ohio* 


October  22, 1007. 
W.  W.  Thornton, 

410  American  Trust  BuHdintf,  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

Will  gladly  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 

John  Norris. 


Glbvbland,  Omo,  October  tt,  1907. 

ZOKS  NORRIS, 

Bueinen  Manaqer  New  York  Times,  New  York. 

Can  you  wire  me  your  decision  in  matter  referred  to  in  M.  A.  McRae's  letter  to 
you  dated  October  177    Very  anxious  to  have  you  accept. 

W.  W.  Thornton, 
410  American  Trust  BuiUHng* 

Octobbr  24, 1907. 


W.  W.  Thornton, 

607  Fine  Arts  Buxldmrj,-  Detroit,  Mich. 

Will  gladly  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 


John  Norris. 


Mr.  Steele.  I  desire  to  present  the  decree  of  injunction  against 
the  General  Paper  Company,  asked  for  yesterday  [handing  document 
to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  present  purports  to  be  not  only  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  decree  in  the  curcuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  Minnesota,  but  also  an  opinion  of  Judge  Sanborn  in  refer- 
ence to  the  settlement  of  the  decree.  The  opinion  is  not  certified  to. 
Do  you  know  whether  there  was  such  an  opinion  rendered  as  thisi 

Mj.  Steele.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Vanderlip,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  record 
here,  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Vanderlip.  I  was  not  one  of  the  attorney  of  record  in  that 
case,  but  I  am  familiar  with  it.  At  the  termination  of  that  case  the 
form  of  decree  was  in  question — that  is,  the  attorneys  for  the  respective 
parties  could  not  a^eeupon  itsform — and  they  finally  applied  to  Judge 
Sanborn,  who  had  it  settled.  The  purpose  of  attaching  to  the  certified 
copy  of  the  decree  Judge  Sanborn's  opinion  is  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  construction  which  he  puts  upon  the  language  of  the  decree. 
In  the  last  paragraph,  which  is  the  restraining  clause,  the  attorneys 
for  the  defendant  in  that  action  objected  to  the  form  of  the  decree 
as  it  was  entered,  and  which  was  the  form  proposed  by  Mr.  Kellogg, 
representing  the  United  States,  because  they  thought  it  went  beyond 
the  pr^er  m  the  bill  and  in  the  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  I  asked  was.  Who  states  that  this  is  a 
correct  copy  of  Judge  Sanborn's  opinion? 

Mr.  Vanderlip.  That  was  given  me  by  one  of  the  defendants  as 
being  a  copy  he  obtained  at  the  time  the  order  was  made. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  somebody  say  that  it  is  a 
correct  copy.  I  do  not  want  to  put  in  the  opinion  oi  the  judge  unless 
I  know  that  he  rendered  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Vanderlip.  I  will  ask  that  a  certified  cop^  be  sent  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  that  it  be  certined,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  somebody  state  that  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Vanderlip.  It  was  delivered  to  the  defendants  by  Mr.  Flan- 
ders, who  was  their  counsel  in  the  case. 

(Following  is  the  decree  and  opinion  referred  to:) 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  ol  Minnesota,  Third 

Division. 

Thx  United  States  of  Amebica,  Complainant,  v.  Gbnebal  Paper  Company  et  al,. 

Defendants. 

ON  motion  to  settle  the  decees. 

Sanborn,  Circuit  Judge,  orally. 

The  conclusions  of  the  court  upon  the  application  to  settle  the  decree  are  these: 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  that  a  decree  may  not  extend  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  bill  and  that  it  must  accord  with  the  all^;ations  therein  and  the  relief  there  sought. 

A  bill  will  not  lie  nor  may  a  decree  be  lawfully  rendered  to  enjoin  defendants  horn 
all  violations  of  a  law. 

The  bill  avers  a  specific  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  a  specific  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  same  in  violation  of  the  act  of  1890  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

The  court  has  no  power  under  this  bill  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  any  and  all 
violations  of  this  act. 

The  limit  of  its  power  is  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  the  specific  violations  of  the 
law  allied  in  the  complaint  ana  from  all  similar  infractions  of  it.  ^New  Haven  Rail- 
road V,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  200  U.  S.,  361, 404;  Swift  &  Co.  v.  U.  S., 
196  U.  S.,  375,  393,  401.) 

The  combination  chdlenged  in  this  case  was  that  of  all  the  defendants,  except 
the  General  Paper  Companv,  to  control  their  manufactured  product  (a)  by  fixing  a 
uniform  price  for  its  Esde.  (h)  by  specifying  the  persons  to  whom  it  shomd  be  sold,  and 
(c)  by  determining  in  what  territory  it  should  oe  disposed  of.  This  combination  is 
fully  described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  complainant's  decree.  The  defendsmts 
are  enjoined  from  doing  any  act  in  pursuance  thereof  by  the  same  paragraph.  The 
complainant  is  entitled  to  a  further  mjunction  restraining  the  defendants  m>m  com- 
mittmg  any  similar  violations  ol  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies  of  trade. 

The  decree  proposed  by  the  defendants  is  insufiicient,  because  it  fails  to  forbid  them 
from  committmg  any  like  infractions  of  this  act. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  decree  proposed  by  the  complainant  accomplishes 
this  result,  and  a  carefid  reading  of  it  has  convinced  that  it  does  not  go  further.  It 
forbids  the  defendants  from  taking  part  in  or  performing  any  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  regarding  trade  and  commerce  m  the  papers  described  in  violation  ot 
the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  by  the  use  of  certam  specific  a^ements.  It  does 
not  enjoin  the  defendants  m>m  makmg  the  agreements  specified  m  the  latter  portion 
of  it  unless  those  agreements  are  made  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  to  restrain 
commerce  in  violation  of  the  law.  Any  combination  or  contract  made  for  that  pur- 
pose or  with  that  effect  by  these  defendants  with  respect  to  these  papers  by  the  maKing 
of  any  of  the  agreements  specified  as  to  the  prices  of  paper,  the  persons  to  whom  and 
the  territorv  in  which  this  paper  shall  be  sold,  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
act  of  July  2, 1890,  similar  to  the  specific  violation  chazged  in  the  bill.  For  this  reason 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  decree  is  not  broader  than  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  sustam. 

The  word  ''effect"  in  the  second  line  of  the  last  page  of  the  decree  is  authorized  by 
the  decree  and  the  decision  of  Swift  <fc  Co.  w.  United  States  (196  U.  S.,  393,  note). 

The  decree  sought  by  the  complainant  with  the  change  made  therein  by  consent 
this  morning  will  be  entered. 
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In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  Third  Division. 

Unftsd  States  of  Amebica^  Complainant,  v.  General  Pafbb  Company,  The  Itasca 
Paper  Company,  Hennepin  Paper  Compsiny,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company, 
Auaa  Paper  Company,  Kimberly  and  Clark  Company,-  Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper 
Company,  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power  Com- 
^ttn^.  Combined  Loclm  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Grand 
Kapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  uenasha  Psuper  Company,  The  C.  W.  Howard 
Cempany,  The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The  Fall's  Manufacturing  Company,  Flam- 
beau Paper  Companv,  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Wisconsin 
River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Northwest 
Paper  Company,  Consolidated  Water  Power  ana  Paper  Company,  The  Petoskey 
Fiber  Paper  Company,  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  defendants. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America:  To  General  Paper  Company,  The 
Itasca  Paper  Company,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber 
Company,  Atlas  Paper  Company,  Kimberly  Cfark  Company,  Riverside  Fibre  and 
Paper  CJompany,  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power 
Companv,  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company, 
Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  The  C.  W/ 
Howard  Company,  The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Flambeau  Paper  Company,  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  (Jompany, 
The  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Companv,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Northwest  Paper  Company,  Consolidated  Water  Power  ana  Paper  Company, 
The  retoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  and  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  and  to 
your  counselors,  attorneys,  solicitors,  trustees,  agents,  clerks,  employees,  servants, 
and  workmen,  and  to  each  and  every  of  you,  Greeting: 

Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  the  judges  of  our  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  third  division  of  the  district  of  Minnesota  in  chancery  sitting,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  complainant,  in  its  certain  bill  of  complaint, 
exhibited  in  our  said  circuit  court  on  the  chancerv  side  thereof,  before  the  judges 
of  said  court,  a^inst  you,  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  The  Itasca  Paper  Com- 
TOmy,  Hennepm  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Altas 
Paper  Company,  Kimberly  and  Clark  Company,  Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power  Companv, 
Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Grand  Rapids 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  The  C.  W.  Howard  Company, 
The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The  Falb  Manufacturing  Company,  Flambeau  Paper 
Company,  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Wisconsin  River  Paper 
and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany, Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  The  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper 
Company,  and  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  defendants. 

That  uie  defendants  and  eaoi  of  them  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1 
and  2,  respectively,  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restramts  and  monopolies,''  did 
enter  into  an  agreement,  combination,  and  conspiracy  with  one  another  to  restrain 
the  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  to  control,  regulate,  and  mo- 
nopolize said  trade  and  commerce  in  the  manufacture  of  news  print,  manila,  fiber, 
and  other  papers,  and  in  the  distribution,  sale,  and  shipment  thereof,  among  the 
several  States,  as  is  more  particularly  alleged  in  the  bill  of  complaint,  and  that  in 
pursuance  of  said  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  to  monopo- 
lize said  trade  and  commerce,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  defendants  did  cause  to  be  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  a  corporation,  to  wit:  The  General 
Paper  Company,  defendant,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares 
of  llOO  each,  which  were,  pursuant  to  said  common  understanding,  distributed  among 
the  defendants  upon  the  Dasis  of  the  estimated  relative  productions  of  such  kinds 
and  grade  of  paper  made  by  the  respective  defendants,  and  that  the  said  stock  was 
own^  by  said  defendants,  respectively;  and  that  each  of  said  defendants  by  a  con- 
tract created  the  General  Paper  Company  its  exclusive  selling  agent  for  any  and  all 
box,  lining,  hanging,  novel,  print,  and  manila  paper  manufactured  by  each  of  said 
defendants,  respectively,  and  conferred  upon  the  said  General  Paper  Company  abso- 
lute power  to  control  and  restrict  the  output  of  each  of  them,  and  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  all  paper  manufactured  by  the  said  defendants  should  be  sold  throughout  the 
States  of  lllinoiB,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana,  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  States,  and  to  determine  to  whom. 
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•nd  the  tenns  and  conditions  upon  which  said  paper  should  be  sold,  into  what  States 
and  places  it  should  be  shipped,  and  what  puolishers  and  other  customers  the  mill 
of  each  of  the  said  defendants  should  supply. 

That  the  said  General  Paper  Company  wsa  and  is  controlled  and  governed  by  a  board 
of  directors,  upon  which  board  eacn  of  the  defendants  other  than  the  General  Paper 
Company  was  and  is  represented  by  one  of  its  principal  officers,  and  that  the  number  of 
laid  Doard  has  been  from  time  to  time  increased  as  new  manufacturing  corporations 
have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  said  General  Paper  Company  making  it  their 
exclusive  selling  agent  as  aforesaid,  so  as  to  permit  representation  thereon  by  said  new 
Gozporations. 

And  that  your  actings  and  doings  in  the  premises  are  contrary  to  equity  and  good 
conscience,  and  that  said  combination  is  unlawful  and  in  derogation  of  the  common 
lights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in  violation  of  tne  acts  of  Congress  of 
July  2, 1890,  as  aforesaid ,  and  it  being  ordered  that  a  writ  of  permanent  injunction  issue 
out  of  said  court  upon  said  bill  restraining  you  and  each  of  you  as  prayed  for  in  said  bill. 

We  therefore,  in  consideration  thereof  and  of  the  particular  matters  in  said  bill  set 
forth,  do  strictly  command  you,  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  the  Itasca  Paper  Com- 
pany, Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  AtiasPaper 
Company,  Kimberly  and  dark  Company,  Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper  Company,  Wau- 
sau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power  Coinpany,  Combined 
Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  rulp  Company,  Grand  Kapids  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  the  C.  W.  Howard  Company,  the  Nekoosa 
Paper  Company,  the  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  the 
John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Coinpany,  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Fulp  Com- 
^ny.  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Oompany,  Northwest  Paper  Company,  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  the  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  and  Rhine- 
lander  Paper  Company,  that  you  and  each  of  you,  and  all  and  each  and  every  of  your 
respective  directors,  officers,  agents,  servants,  and  employees,  and  all  persons  acting 
under  or  through  you  or  in  your  behalf,  or  claiming  so  to  act,  be  and  you  and  they  ana 
each  of  you  and  them  are  hereby  perpetually  enjoined,  restrained,  and  prohibited  from 
doing  any  act  in  piuisuance  of  or  lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  said  combination, 
conspiracy,  and  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  aforesaid,  and  from 
monopolizing  saia  trade  and  commerce  as  aforesaid. 

That  you,  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  your  officers,  agents,  servants,  and 
employees  be,  and  hereby  are  enjoined  ^m  acting  as  the  sales  agent  of  said  defendants, 
or  any  of  them,  and  from  selling  or  fixing  the  price  at  which  news  print,  manila,  fiber, 
and  other  papers,  of  the  various  defendfant  corporations  shall  be  sold  and  into  what 
States  it  shall  be  shipped  and  sold,  and  all  contracts,  agreements,  and  understandings 
by  which  you  the  said  General  Paper  Company  were  and  are  acting  as  the  general  sales 
agent  of  the  defendants  and  eacn  and  every  of  them  be,  and  hereby  are  declared 
unlawful  and  canceled,  annulled,  and  set  aside,  and  you  and  each  of  you  are  hereby 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  making,  executing  or  carrying  out  any  such  contract, 
agreement,  or  understanding  in  the  future. 

That  you.  the  said  Itasca  Paper  Company,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River 
Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Atlas  Paper  Company,  Kimberly  and  Clark  Company, 
Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper  Company,  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp 
and  Water-Power  Company,  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and 
Pulp  Company,  Grand  Kapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company, 
the  C.  W.  Howard  Company,  the  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  the  Falls  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  the  John  fkiwards  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Northwest  Paper  Company,  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  and  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  and 
each  of  you,  your  officers,  agents,  servants,  and  employees,  are  hereby  jointly  and  sev- 
erally restrained  and  enjoined  from  continuing  the  agreements  made  between  each 
of  you  and  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  and  all  a£;Teements  heretofore  made 
whereby  the  said  General  Company  was  and  is  constituted  the  sales  agent  of  any  and 
all  news  print,  manila,  fiber,  and  other  papers,  and  all  contracts  and  agreements 
and  understandings  by  which  the  said  General  Paper  Company  was  and  is  so  consti- 
tuted the  selling  agent  of  you  and  each  of  you,  are  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  are 
hereby  canceled  and  annulled,  and  you  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  restrained  and 
enjoined  from  making,  executing,  or  carrying  Out  any  such  contract,  agreement,  or 
understanding  in  the  future,  and  from  authorizing  the  said  General  Paper  Company 
to  sell,  fix  the  price  of  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  products  of,  or  to  control  or  regulate 
the  output  of,  each  of  your  mills  and  manufactories,  or  to  dictate  and  determine  the 
persons,  corporations,  or  newspapei-B  to  which  it  shall  be  sold,  or  the  States  into  which 
the  same  shall  be  shipped  and  sold. 
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That  you  and  each  of  you.  and  all  aftid  each  and  every  of  your  respective  directors, 
officers,  agents,  servants,  and  employees,  and  all  persons  acting  under  or  through  you 
or  any  of  you,  or  in  your  behalf,  or  claiming  so  to  act,  be,  and  you  and  they  and  &Buch 
of  you  and  them,  are  hereby  enjoined,  restrained,  and  prohibited  from  entering  into, 
talcing  part  in,  or  performing  any  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy,  the  pmpoee 
or  effect  of  which  will  be,  as  to  trade  and  commerce  in  news  print,  manila,  noer. 
and  other  papers  manufactured  by  you,  between  and  among  the  several  States  ana 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  restraint  of  trade,  or  a  monopolization  of, 
or  an  attempt  to  monopolize  trade,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  ''An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restramt  and  monopolies,"  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  either 
by  agreeing  or  contracting  together  or  with  one  another,  expressly  or  impliedly, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  respect  to  the  manufacture,  price,  sale,  shipment,  and 
disposition  of  news  print,  mamla,  fiber,  and  other  pax)ers  manufacturea,  sold,  and 
distributed  by  you  or  any  of  you,  or  by  contracting  and  agreeing  together  or  with 
one  another  expressly  or  mipliedly,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
the  said  pai)er  or  any  part  or  grade  thereof  shall  be  sold,  as  to  the  persons  or  corpora- 
tions to  whom  it  shall  be  sola,  as  to  the  territory  in  which  any  oi  such  paper  shall 
be  shipped,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  as  to  me  amount  or  quantity  of  such  paper 
or  any  grade  thereof  which  shall  be  manufactured,  sold,  or  distributed  by  you  or  by 
any  of  you,  or  by  agreeing  or  contracting  together  or  with  one  another  with  a  view 
to  the  miposition  of  any  burden  or  condition  upon  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  dispo- 
sition of  such  paper  manufactured  by  you  or  any  of  you.  Hereof  fail  not,  under  the 
penalty  of  what  the  law  directs. 

Witness,  The  Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  this  18th  day  of  June,  1906. 

Issued  at  my  office  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  under  the  seal  of  said  circuit  court,  the 
dav  and  year  last  sdoresaid. 

[Seal  of  United  States  Circuit  Court.] 

Hbnbt  D.  Lano,  Clerk. 

United  States  op  America, 

District  of  Minnesota^  Third  Divisiony  Set: 

I,  Henry  D.  Lang,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  Untied  States  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  carefully  compared  the  foregoing  paper 
writing  with  the  original  thereof,  which  is  in  my  custody  as  such  clerk,  and  tnat  the 
said  paper  writing  is  a  correct  copy  of  such  original  and  of  the  whole  thereof,  in  the 
cause  therein  named. 

Witness  my  hand  as  derk,  and  the  seal  of  said  court.  Done  at  my  office  in  St. 
Ftiul,  Minn.,  this  18th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1906. 

Henry  D.  Lano,  CUrh, 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  P.  SHEBBY,  OF  MHWAUEEE,  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
,The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  name  and  state  what  com- 
pany you  are  connected  with. 

Mr.  Sherry.  E.  P.  Sherry,  president  of  the  Flambeau  Paper 
Company,  of  Park  Falls,  Wis. 

The  CSbairman.  You  mav  proceed. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  am  presfdent  and  treasurer  of  this  company,  and 
manuiacture  from  22  to  26  tons  of  news  print  and  hanger  paper  a 
day.  Our  present  mill  is  a  modem  plant  and  has  been  in  operation 
five  years.  It  is  located  in  a  timbered  country,  with  the  opportimity 
for  purchasing  a  considerable  portion  of  our  pulp  wood  locally  from 
farmers.  We  buy  our  sulphite  pulp,  but  make  imder  ordinary  water 
conditions  sufficient  groimd  wood  for  our  needs,  but  we  have  none 
for  sale. 

On  pa^  75  of  the  printed  record  there  is  quoted  a  letter  from  the 
Joliet  Daily  News  stating  that  they  had  a  contract  with  us  for  one 
year,  but  tnat  we  would  not  renew  it  on  account  of  the  size  of  paper 
required.    This  is  correct.    The  sizes  of  the  rolls  were  43  incnes 
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and  21^  inches,  which  did  not  give  us  a  good  cover  on  our  machine. 
We  carried  the  business  for  one  year,,  and  did  not  renew  it  on  that 
account.  ^ 

On  page  121  this  same  paper  states  that  the  old  mill  turned  them 
down.  So  far  as  we  have  (fiscovered  in  reading  the  printed  record 
that  is  the  only  complaint  made  by  any  of  our  customers  of  treat- 
ment by  us  in  five  years. 

On  p^e  621  there  is  a  sworn  statement  by  A.  C.  Weiss,  of  the 
Dulutn  Evening  Herald,  who  states  that  he  visited  our  mill  early  in 
1903,  and  that  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  intimated 
that  the  profits  of  our  company  were  very  great.  Such  a  statement 
may  have  been  made,  but  I  doubt  it,  as  we  had  been  running  only 
two  or  three  months  at  that  time.  We  are  a  small  manufacturer, 
and  it  has  been  our  policy  to  have  a  very  small  part  of  our  product 
only  \mder  contract,  as  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  great 
majority  of  contracts  with  publishers  are  not  lived  up  to  on  their 
part  if  the  market  goes  against  them.  We  sell  mostly  on  current 
orders  both  direct  and  through  jobbers.  In  the  last  few  months  it 
has  been  impossible  to  forcepaper  on  the  market  even  if  sold  below 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  We  nave  therefore  not  been  running  full 
the  last  five  months  for  the  reason  that  we  have  been  installing  a  new 
water  wheel  and  grinder,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  sell  our  full 
product  at  any  price.  We  are  now  carrying  a  considerable  stock  of 
manufactured  paper,  which  we  do  not  consider  it  good  business  to 
increase  even  if  our  capital  were  sufficinet  to  enable  us  to  tie  up  so 
much  money  in  it. 

I  will  state  that  we  are  very  largely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
small  community  which  has  grown  up  about  our  mill,  and  I  assure 
the  committee  tnat  we  have  strained  many  pointe  to  keep  running 
in  order  to  enable  our  people  to  have  employment. 

I  am  very  glad  of  tne  opportunity  to  appear  here  and  to  deny 
under  oath  the  vague  charges  of  irresponsible  persons  that  our  com- 
pany, as  a  former  member  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  is  violating 
the  injunction  placed  on  us  by  the  United  States  courts.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned  such  charges  are  false,  absolutely  and  wholly.  We 
are  not' in  any  combination,  agreement,  or  unaerstanding  of  any 
nature  in  restraint  of  trade,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  such  alleged 
combination  whatsoever  in  the  paper  trade.  I  have  attended  meet- 
ings of  manufacturers  at  different  times  and  places  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  business,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time.  At  these 
meetings  trade  conditions,  prices,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
men  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  business  have  been  freely  dis- 
cussed. But  I  most  unhesitatingly  state  that  ever  since  the  disso- 
lution of  the  General  Paper  Company  I  have  always  left  such  meet- 
ings free  from  any  obligation,  moral  or  otherwise,  as  to  restrictions 
on  output,  the  quotations  for  our  products,  or  any  other  matters 
that  did  not  leave  me  free  to  handle  my  own  business  for  the  benefit 
of  my  own  stockholders  solely. 

It  is  my  experience  that  competition  in  our  territory  for  the  sale 
of  paper  exists  at  the  present  time.  We  have  just  lost  our  largest 
contract  through  competition  of  another  Wisconsin  mill.  We  prob- 
ably receive  a  larger  proportion  of  our  pulp  wood  locally  from  farmers 
than  other  Wisconsin  mills,  and  we  have  found  that  both  the  quantity 
put  out  and  the  price  paid  for  it  depends  very  much  on  the  labor 
market,  and  this  is  determined  by  the  lumber  market.    We  at  all 
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times  compete  with  limibermen  for  laborers  and  timber.  In  my 
estimation  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  pulp  tim- 
ber tribjitary  to  Wisconsin  mills,  and  I  know  absolutely  tnat  there 
are  many  times  more  water  powers  undeveloped  in  Wisconsin  than 
are  now  in  use.  I  know  of  proposed  pulp-grinding  establishments 
that  are  being  held  up  through  fear  that  tne  industry  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canada. 

I  will  also  have  to  plead  guiltjr  to  the  crime  that  Mr.  Norris  seems 
to  think  is  a  crime — ^that  our  mill  has  kept  oS  manufacturing  print 
paper  at  times  and  gone  on  to  hanger  paper.  I  have  manufactured 
nanger  and  stopped  on  print  at  times.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  admit- 
tii^  that  crime. 

1  think  that  is  all  the  formal  statement  that  I  have  to  make,  excepting 
that  we  have  used  some  Canadian  CTound  wood  in  the  last  year.  We 
paid  a  high  price  for  it.  We  have  found  that  the  Canadian  pulp  mills 
keep  pretty  Keen  track  of  the  American  market  and  take  all  they  Qan 
for  the  ground  wood  pulp.  We  have  not  felt  that  they  are  inclined  to 
give  us  any  benefit  or  pnce;  they  set  all  they  can  for  it — all  the  traffic 
will  bear.  The  pulp  was  not  satisfactory.  We  paid  a  contract  price, 
as  I  recall  it,  of  S30  a  ton;  we  paid  that  for  part  of  it,  and  refused  to 
use  the  rest  because  it  was  evidently  made  of  jack  pine  mostly,  and  we 
could  not  make  paper  out  of  it.  They  allowed  us  somethm^  on  it; 
I  think  nrobably  the  last  part  was  taken  in  at  about  $20. 

TheCWmaiAN.  Have  you  prepared  any  statistics  for  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Sherrt.  I  have  the  average  net  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
milly-after  taking  the  discounts  and  conunissions  off,  for  the  years  1906 
and  1907.  It  contains  tJie  paper  made,  the  average  tons  per  day,  the 
labor  cost  on  the  paper,  ana  the  labor  cost  per  ton,  also  the  labor  cost 
on  ground  wood  pulp  per  ton  at  our  two  pulp  mills.  It  also  shows  the 
days  that  we  have  run  in  1906  and  1907;  also  the  daily  wages  of 
paper  and  pulp  mill  men. 

The  Chaibman.  They  may  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  are  the  statements  referred  to :) 

Average  net  idling  price  per  ton  /.  o.  6.  miU  after  deducting  discount  and  commiuion 


Janoftiy.. 
Febraaiy, 
Karoh.... 
Aprfl 

Jtmel..!!! 
July 


1900. 


tl».20 
86.20 
36.00 
85.00 
80.00 
86.80 
8ft.  00 


IWI, 


I3&00 
3&20 
36.40 
42.00 
40.00 
40.40 
40.40 


Aoguflt 

Septombor. ... 

October , 

NovembOT..., 
Deoember 

ATenge 


IflOO. 


134.00 
88.80 
85.00 
87.40 
80.20 


84.00 


1007. 


$43.40 
43.60 
44.60 
41.00 
41.00 


40.83 


Days 
nm. 


Paper 
made. 


Average 
per  day. 


Labor  ooat— 


On  paper. 


Per  ton. 


Labor  ooat  on 
ground  wood 
palp  per  ton. 


Upper 
polpmOl. 


Lower 
pulp  mill. 


1008. 

igo4. 

lOOft. 
UOO. 
1«7. 


370 
800 
290 
811 
290 


Tone. 
4,422 
6,397 
6,202 
6,901 
0,176 


Tone. 

10.023 

17.460 

17.676 

19.100 

3L289 


840,190.90 
87,199.80 
84,87L89 
86,822:08 
88,  on.  41 


89.088 
0.802 
0u702 
0l170 
6b  262 


Avenge. 


H804 
9.370 
4.348 
8.310 
6.800 

4.928 


$6.61 

4.866 
4.606 
4.118 
4486 

467$ 
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DaUy  wages  of  paper  and  pulp  miU  help. 


1903. 


Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

Beater  engineers 

Beater  belpers 

Third  hands 

Fonrth  hands 

Filth  hands 

Oirlcoonters 

Other  girls 

Electrician  and  engineer 

Common  labor 

Engineer 

Blacksmith 

Screen  boys 

Roll  skinners 

Grinder  men 

Wood-room  help 

Boss  finisher 

Finishers 

MiUwilght 

Head  fireman 

Firemen........ 

Total 


13.60 
2.40 
2.90 
1.68 
1.80 
1.74 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
2.50 

i.eo 

1.76 
2.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
1.75 
2.25 
2.00 
1.60 


40.12 


1904. 


S4.20 
2.40 
2.60 
L74 
1.80 
L74 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
2.50 
1.75 
2.15 
2.26 
1.50 
1.60 
1.76 
1.76 
2.25 
1.76 
2L40 
2.00 
L76 


43.03 


1006. 


H20 
2.40 
2.68 
1.92 
1.80 
1.80 
1.40 
1.25 
1.00 
2.50 
1.75 
2.27i] 
2.25 
L50 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
2.25 
1.75 
2.40 
2.00 
1,75 


43.07} 


1906. 


13.90 
2.40 
2.68 
L92 
1.80 
1.80 
1.74 
1.25 
1.00 
8.00 
1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.50 
1.76 
L75 
1.75 
2.25 
1.76 
2.40 
2.00 
1.75 


44.84 


1907. 


$8.84 

2.40 
2.76 
1.92 
1.92 
1.80 
1.74 
L26 
1.00 
8.88 
1.75 
2.60 
L86 
LOO 
1.85 
L86 
L75 
2.25 
1.75 
2.50 
2.16 
L92 


46.09 


Mr.  Shebby.  I  also  have  a  statement  of  the  comparative  costs  of 
material  and  operating  charges  in  making  news-prmt  paper,  using 
1904  as  a  basis:  also  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  from 
1902  to  1908,  snowing  the  percentage  we  get  locally  and  the  percent- 
ages that  have  come  from  distant  sources;  and  also  showing,  as  you 
will  notice,  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  more  each  year  farther  away 
from  our  mills. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  those  statistics  that  you  have  offered  to  us 
compiled  from  your  books? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  correct  according  to  your  books? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Yes,  sir*  so  far  as  I  know.  They  are  made  by  the 
manager  of  the  mill,  ana  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  they  are 
correct. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  books  aim  to  correctly  represent  the  facts  f 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Yes,  sir. 

(Following  are  the  statistics  referred  to:) 

Comparative  costs  of  material  and  operating  charges  in  making  news-print  paper,  using 

1904  as  the  basis. 


1904. 

1905. 

1006. 

1907. 

Oronnd  wood 

Percu 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Per  cent. 

96.33 
106.94 
104.84 
116.21 

81.38 
106.28 
103.67 

06.84 
100.00 
110.00 

0&68 

97.44 
101.91 

9a  66 

Percent, 
91.96 

nan 

114:64 
112.63 
72.08 
301.14 
97.98 
92.07 
88.76 
99.83 
84.46 
94.46 
76.97 
7Q.SL 

Per  cent. 
128.58 

Sulphite 

108.64 

Fad 

116.06 

Size  and  rosin.... 

10&68 

Chemicals 

43.11 

Clay 

&16 

Felcs.  wires,  etc..... 

U7.06 

Labor 

90.79 

Twines,  wrappers,  etc 

80.24 

Oil  and  waste 

122.20 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

153.81 

General  expense 

S17.7S 

Insurance  and  taxes...... 

92.25 

Color 

122. 7S 
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CoidB. 

Cost  per 
oora. 

Total. 

100^-3. 
Rlyer  wood.  •••....... 

008.60 

1,706.10 

67L30 

16.00 
&68 
4.01 

$4,067.78 

RH-II     W0Od,^»,,,T.,.,.»TT, -r. ,,,,,,. T 

10. 116. 60 

TMin  ■pitiov*  •.«*.«••«*«*.* --.«-T* ....................  r.................T 

8,297.64 

3,461.00 

6.81 

18,381.01 

1903-4. 
River  wood.... 

1,082.08 

823.01 

2,80&75 

6.60 
6l50 
7.40 

6,066.12 

Tflftm    V00d...«T>«**«*«^^T        -*-*-r-TTT-T-«..  ««.....  ..««...T......  ......... 

4,626.65 
21,433.00 

Rail  wood... ••••..... 

- 

4,801.60 

6u66 

31,01&76 

1904-«. 
Blverwood....... 

761.00 

463.80 

2,600.24 

&30 
&00 
7.67 

4,08&40 

Teftm  wood ..*..*.*.*r..*..T. • 

2.319.16 

20,714.40 

8,024.04 

6.01 

27,120.18 

RItbt  wood.  •••...... ..•••.••... ..••.•••••.... 

034.08 

8,428.83 

702.62 

6l86 
&04 
&81 

6,04&97 

BaUwood 

27,666.13 
4,067.78 

TMm  wood....... ....a..  .................................... ............ 

6,06107 

7.42 

37,608.88 

1007. 
Rl'VAr  wood.... ......... .• 

1,001..48 

8,477.84 

716.81 

6.68 

12.80 

7.00 

6,605.41 
41,866.72 

RaUwood 

6,014.17 

5,105i68 

ia20 

68,466.80 

Sources  of  wood  supply. 


Tear. 

• 

Rfvtf 
wood. 

Team 
wood. 

Raa 
wood. 

Remark!. 

1002-8 

Percent. 
28 
22i 

19 
18 
19 

Percent. 
21 
17 

13 

14 

14 

Per  cent. 
51 
60i 

60 

68 

07 

All  rafl  wood  from  local  points  on  W.  C. 

1908.4 

800  cords  wood  from  Mbuiesota,  or  30  per  cent  total 

19044 

rail  wood. 
2.025  cords  wood  from  Minnesota,  or  76  par  cant 

1906 

total  rail  wood. 
8,144  cords  wood  from  Minnesota,  or  01  per  cant 

1907 

'  total  rail  wood. 

» 

per  cent  total  rail  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  pulp  wood  cost,  as  shown  there  1 
Mr.  Sherry.  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  ^ven  that.     I  said  that  I 
had  given  the  labor  cost  on  pulp  wood.  ^  I  have  drawn  off  roughly  the 
cost  as  it  was  taken  from  our  manufacturing  statements  for  a  few  years, 
but  I  really  can  not  say  that  that  is  absolutely  correct.     I  brought 
some  monthly  manufacturing  statements  along,  and  after  I  saw  the 
line  of  inquiry  I  tried  to  draw  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  pulp, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  the^  are  absolute^  correct.    I  would  prefer  to 
make  them  later,  if  you  wish  them. 
The  Chairman.  C^  you  tell  us  now  what  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  is  i 
Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  that  I  have  in  this  statement  here.    The 
average  price  for  the  year  1902-3  was  $5.31. 
The  Chairman.  Delivered  where  I 
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Mr.  Sherrt.  Delivered  at  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Roiighwood? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Rough  wood,  yes,  sir.  The  average  price  for  1903-4 
was  S6.65. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  mostly  spruce  f 

Mr.  Sherry.  These  are  spruce  figures,  yes,  sir.  For  the  year  1904-5, 
$6.91;  for  the  year  1906,  $7.41;  for  the  year  1907,  $10.29.  The  1907 
figures  are  partially  for  some  rossed  wood.  We  are  manufacturing 
that  this  spring,  and  we  find  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  in  fact 
rossed — that  is,  we  have  to  ross  it  again. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  great  increase  in^  the  price  of  your  wood 
for  1907  over  1906  would  not  be  a  fair  indication  or  the  actual  increase 
of  the  value  of  the  wood. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  believe  it  would ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  you  purchased  it  as  rossed  wood. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  say  a  small  percentage  of  it  only  was  rossed  wood, 
and  such  a  small  percentage  that  I  think,  as  our  experience  has  tumea 
out,  that  it  is  not  any  more  efficient  in  making  pulp  than  imrossed 
wood  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  wood  to  you  now? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  for  this  spring,  but  these 
figures  for  1907  are  prevailing,  I  beUeve;  that  is,  these  were  the  con- 
tract figures  for  the  last  of  1907,  and  they  are  prevailing  at  the  present 
time,  I  oelieve. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  ''for  the  last/'  not  for  the  whole  of  the 
year  1907? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for  ground 
wood  now? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  are  paying  locally^  from  farmers,  $7. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Delivered  at  the  null  for  rough  spruce,  but  at  nearby 
points  on  the  railroad  we  are  paying  $7  and  $7.25  on  board  cars,  with 
a  small  freight  charge. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  your  average  pay  to  $10? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  you  thought  you 
were  paying  about  the  same  now! 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  average  was  brought  up  at  that  time  on  account 
of  the  rossed  Canadian  wood  that  came  in,  and  was  taken  into  account 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  December  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  wood  come  from? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  from  your  plant? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  know;  I  never  looked  that  up,  but  it  comes 
in  from  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  there? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  costs  about  $14, 1  think  the  final  figure  on  it  wa& 

The  Chairman.  Delivered? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Dehvered  rossed  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  freight  on  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  does  not  come  within  my  knowledge;  I  have 
not  kept  track  of  that. 
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The  CHAiBBiAN.  You  do  not  know  what  you  paid  for  it  in  Canada 
f.  o.  b.? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  wood  enough  in  your  neighborhood  to 
supply  your  mills  with  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Large  quantities  of  hemlock  for  sulphite  pulp  are 
there.  We  haven't  a  sulphite  mill,  but  for  other  manufacturers  in 
Wisconsin  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  mill  there  is  not  much  spruce,  but  balsam  that  we  can 
use.  From  my  personal  knowledge  there  is  a  large  amoimt  of  poplar 
growing  up  on  the  cut-over  lands  in  Wisconsin.  I  should  say  the 
mcrease  or  growth  is  very  large.  I  believe  if  the  mills  take  to  manu- 
facturing groimd  wood  in  this  country  they  will  use  a  great  quantity 
of  that  poplar.  They  did  use  it  years  ago,  and  they  cut  it  all  off,  but 
it  is  growing  up  again  on  the  cut-over  lands.  Another  company  that 
I  am  interested  in  has  a  large  quantity  of  cut-over  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  poplar  extensively  for  ground  wood 
pulp  t 

Mr.  Sherry.  Thev  did  in  the  past,  I  understand,  before  I  was  in  the 
business,  and  I  think  on  certain  grades  of  paper  tney  can  use  it  now. 
But  it  is  not  as  good  as  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  expensive  to  grind^  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  think  it  is  more  expensive;  no,  sir;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  as  good  quality  of  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  hemlock  and  balsam  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Hemlock  is  used  extensively  for  sulphite  pulp,  but  not 
ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  for  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.^  Sherry.  It  is  not  very  good.  We  have  ground  a  little  as  an 
experiment,  but  it  is  not  very  good  for  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  balsam  ?      ^ 

Mr.  Sherry.  Balsam  can  be  used  in  small  quantities  for  certain 
grades  of  paper,  such  as  hangers.     It  is  quite  suitable  for  that. 

The  Cbaibmas.  Can  it  be  used  as  profitably  for  ground  wood  in 
print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  can  on  certain  prices  of  print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  low  prices  or  high  prices  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  High  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  expensive  to  grind  balsam  than  spruC'e? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  if  we  can  sell  the  paper  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  comparison  between  balsam 
and  spruce. 

Mr.  6herry.  Balsam  is  generally  sold  at  a  considerably  less  price 
than  spruce,  because  it  is  not  as  suitable  for  pulp  grincung,  and  it 
therefore  decreases  the  cost  of  groimd  wood  when  we  use  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  you  said  you  could  only  use 
it  for  high-priced  paper. 

Mr.  Sherry.  You  asked  me  if  it  could  be  used  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  whether  it  can  be 
used  profitably  in  the  production  of  ground  wood  pulp  for  making 
print  paper. 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  can  not  be  when  spruce  is  used  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  it  make  as  good  ground  wood  pulp  as 
spruce  t 
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Mr.  Shebbt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  reguire  the  use  of  more  sulphite?  ^ 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes;  I  think  it  does.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  strength  as  it  is  of  pitch,  in  the  balsam. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  there  what  you  have  as 
to  the  cost  of  groimd  pulp? 

Mr.  Shebby.  With  these  reservations,  as  to  the  possible  inaccura- 
cies of  it:  From  July  1,  1904,  to  December  31,  1904.  We  have  two 
pulp  mills,  and  the  first  figures  would  be  for  what  we  call  the  lower 
mill  and  the  other  for  the  upper  mill.  The  first  figures  would  be  79.2 
cents  and  the  second  82.7  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  Per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes.  January  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1907,  87.7  cents 
and  84.3  cents.  July  1,  1905,  to  December  31,  1905,  85.6  cents  and 
85.9  cents.  January  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1906,  88.3  cents  and  81.2 
cents.  July  1,  1906,  to  December  31,  1906,  84.8  cents  and  76.1  cents. 
January  1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1907,  92.3  cents  and  88.4  cents;  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907,  to  December  30,  1907,  97.6  cents  and  93  cents.  That 
is  making  no  charge  for  the  power  used  in  grinding. 

The  Chaibman.  is  that  the  last  ? 

1^.  Shebby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  Canadian  ground  pulp  did  you  pur- 
chase, and  when? 

Mr.  Shebby.  We  purchased  it  in  the  fall  of  1907,  and  I  think  the 
contract  was  for  three  or  four  himdred  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Shebby.  From  the  Spanish  River. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  pay  $30  a  ton  for  it? 

Mr.  Shebby.  That  was  the  contract. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  was  that  the  contract  price? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes,  sir;  for  part  of  it  we  paid  that  price. 

The  Chaibman.  How  did  you  happen  to  pay  $30  a  ton  for  ground 
pulp? 

Mr.  Shebby.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been  without  ground 
wood  on  accoimt  of  low  water,  and  we  thought  we  would  have  to  keep 
the  mill  running.  We  bought  it  at  an  exorbitant  price  to  keep  run- 
ning. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  did  you  use? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Well,  we  used  what  the  contract  was,  about  300  tons 
I  think. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  duty  paid  and  delivered,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  what  does  your  sulphite  pulp  cost  you?       • 

Mr.  Shebby.  At  the  present  time  from  our  principal  source  of 
supply  it  is  $2.06,  delivered. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ? 

Mr.  Shebby.  From  the  Fort  Ecwards  Fibre  Company. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  you  have  paid  for  sul- 
phite for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Shebby.  No:  I  haven't  that  information. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  send  us  that  ? 

Mr.  Shebby.  I  can  send  that;  yes,  sir.  Would  you  like  where  it 
came  from,  too,  the  source? 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  please.  Is  the  present  price  of  sulphite  to 
you  much  higher  than  it  has  been  in  the  past) 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  now  about  $2.05  net? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sit.  At  times  we  have  bought  it  at  $1.65  or 
$1.80,  for  hemlock  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  For  hemlock  sulphite.  Is  that  worth  as  much  or 
more  than  spruce  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sherry.  About  10  cents  less. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  are  getting  now? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes  •  we  have  bought  a  fittle  spruce  from  Riordon. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  take  a  little  more  hemlock  sulphite  to 
make  paper  than  spruce  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Possibly  a  little  more.  It  is  more  a  question  of  color, 
as  I  understand  it,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  your  paper  cost? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  have  in  percentages.  That  is  the  only  way  I  have 
prepared  it;  that  is  the  only  source  of  information  I  had  here;  that 
IS  ail  I  brought. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  percentages  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Using  the  same  basic  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  basic  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  a  comparison  of  your  wages? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  percentages  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  wage  of  each  class  of  help  in  the 
mill  for  the  different  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
in  your  mill  since  it  started? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No;  we  have  been  running  since  1903,  and  there 
never  has  been  any  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  losing  your  largest  contract;  who 
was  that  with? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Star  Wall  Paper  Mills  at  Joliet. 

The  Chairman.  Wall  paper;  hanging  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  price  of  hanging  paper  compare 
with  the  price  of  ordinary  news-prmt  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  should  say  it  was  worth  about  10  cents  less  than 
standard  news. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  it,  I  suppose,  before  it  is  printed? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  ordinary  white  wall  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  it  is  white  and  colors.  This  was  colors  that 
we  had  been  makii^ — tinted. 

The  Chairman.  Solid,  I  suppose,  and  the  printing  is  done  after- 
wards? 
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Mr.  Shebbt.  That  \a  right. 

The  Chairman,  What  price  did  you  have  in  the  contract  which 
you  lost? 

Mr.  Shebby.  We  made  a  price  of  $2.25  net  cash,  delivered  at  Joliet, 
for  white  and  15  cents  additional  for  colors,  making  $2.40  for  colors 
delivered. 

The  Chathman.  When  was  that  contract  madet 

Mr.  Shebbt.  It  was  made  either  the  1st  of  this  month  or  the  last 
of  April,  I  forget  which. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  you  said  vou  had  lost  this  contracti 

Mr.  Shebby.  It  was  made  by  the  otner  mill  at  that  time;  they  got 
it  at  that  time. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  have  been  get- 
ting from  this  same  firm. 

Mr.  Shebby.  Oh,  I  misunderstood  you;  I  thought  you  were  asking 
what  we  quoted.  Our  contract  for  tne  previous  year  was  $2.47 ^  for 
colored  hanger  delivered  at  Joliet. 

The  Chaibman.  When  was  that  contract  made  t 

Mr.  Shebby.  It  was  made  just  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  $2.47^  for  the  colored.    Mow  much  for  the  plain? 

Mr.  Shebby.  The  plain  was  made  in  the  East,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  that  contract  price  was. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  had  no  contract  excepting  for  the  colored  f 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  price  did  you  quote  them  this  year  for  that 
same  character  of  paper  1 

Mr.  Shebby.  $2.40. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  a  reduction  of  7}  cents  since  last  year. 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  got  the  contracti 

Mr.  Shebby.  I  think  tne  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  what  price  they  took  the  contract  at  ? 

Mr.  Shebby.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  say.  Their  manager 
is  here,  and  he  can  testify  to  that. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand;  but  what  price  was  reported  to  you 
at  which  they  took  the  contract? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Well,  I  heard  that  they  got  it  at  the  same  price  that 
we  quoted,  but  possibly  there  were  some  other  features  in  the  con- 
tract that  I  did  not  know  anything  about. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  put  up  the  price  of  your  paper  in  the 
year  1907? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Oh,  yes;  we  asked  more  during  1907  than  we  had 
been  asking  before. 

The  Chaibman.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Because  we  thought  the  market  was  higher,  and  we 
needed  it;  and  for  various  reasons  we  thought  we  might  get  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  a  party  to  any  understanding  to  put  up 
the  price? 

Mr.  Shebby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  ever  any  talk  so  far  as  you  know  of  put- 
ting the  price  up  to  3  cents  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Shebby.  1  never  heard  of  it  excepting  in  the  printed  record 
here. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  ever  sold 
news-print  paper  forf 

Mr.  Shebbt.  I  have  not  charge  of  the  selling,  Mr.  Mann,  and  I 
couldn't  say. 

The  Chaibman.  Yours  is  a  manufacturing  end  of  itt 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Well,  I  am  located  in  Milwaukee,  and  I  have  charge 
of  part  of  it,  but  Mr.  Waldo  at  the  mill  has  charge  of  the  selling  and 
quoting  prices,  and  I  could  not  tell  the  details  of  contracts. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  one  of  the  mills  that  employed  Mr. 
Hurlbut* 

Mr.  S^EBBY   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  he  do  for  you  t 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Well,  I  heard  his  testimony  yesterday.  I  think  that 
he  stated  practically  his  duties  for  us,  and,  so  far  as  I  heard,  it  was 
correct. 

The  Chaibman.  But  tell  us  what  he  does  for  you? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Well,  he  gets  us  rates  when  we  want  them;  he  traces 
shipments.  I  feel  sure  mat  he  works  for  any  reduction  in  freight 
rates  for  us  that  he  can  get  le^timately,  and  of  course  I  know  that  he 
is  working  for  our  interest  m  that  way  before  the  Wisconsin  rate 
commission.  That  has  been  beneficial  to  all  paper-mi^  men,  and  I 
think  that  he  was  too  modest  in  his  statement  yesterday  as  to  his 
value  to  the  paper  mills  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  outside  of  the  work  before  the  Wisconsin 
railway  commission  regarding  the  reduction  of  rates,  what  has  he 
done  for  your  mill? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Well,  as  I  say,  he  gets  us  the  rates.  We  find  out 
from  him  what  our  rates  will  be  on  shipments,  so  that  we  can  quote 
the  different  prices.  He  traces  a  shipment — ^I  don't  know,  of  course, 
the  details  of  his  work  before  the  railroads;  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
executive  committee;  but  I  feel  sure  that  they  are  handling  it  to 
the  advantage  of  all  the  mills. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  jon  have  any  trouble  in  tracing  shipments 
by  application  to  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  We  do  not  at  present;  we  get  cars  through  very 
fast.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  newspapers  are 
very  anxious  to  get  cars  when  they  need  their  supply.  Sometimes  we 
are  short  on  supply  and  want  the  cars  rushed  rignt  through. 

The  Chaibman.  If  an  application  comes  to  you  for  a  quotation, 
do  you  apply  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  for  the  railroad  rate  or  other  informa- 
tion upon  that  application  before  you  answer  it? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  If  we  do  not  know  the  railroad  rates  we  ask  him  for 
them,  and  we  ask  him  for  any  other  information.  Of  course  he  does 
not  know  anything  about  prices  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  not  get  the  rates  quicker  by  applying  to 
the  railway  office? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Not  at  our  station.  Our  station  agent  does  not 
know  anything  about  rates.  He  has  them  there,  probably,  in  his 
office,  but  they  are  all  in  such  a  jumble  that  he  can  not  tell  anything 
about  them. 

The  Chaibman.  But  he  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
traffic  manager. 

Mr.  Shebbt.  I  presume  so. 
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The  Chairman.  And  is  it  not  a  yery  simple  thing  for  him  to  obtain 
rates  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Shesbt.  rossibly. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  it  not  be  an  easier  matter  for  your 
people  to  apply  to  the  railroad  office^  or  agent,  and  have  him  apply 
to  the  general  offices  for  the  rates^  than  to  nave  appUcation  made  to 
you.  and  then  you  apply  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  and  Mr.  Hurlbut  apply  not 
to  tne  general  office  but  to  the  agent,  and  then  have  the  agent  apply 
to  the  general  office? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Our  office  at  the  mill  applies  direct  to  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
and  they  take  it  up  with  me  at  Milwaukee.  Of  course,  thatr  is  a  part 
of  his  duties,  and  it  is  quite  an  advanta^^e  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  manv  times  during  the 
last  three  months  jon  have  applied  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  for  information 
with  reference  to  railroad  rates? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  very  few  times,  because  we  have  not  had 
many  inquiries  for  paper. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  How  many  times  during  that  period  have  you 
applied  to  him  to  trace  cars  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  presume  very  few,  because 
shipments  have  been  going  through  very  well  lately,  and  we  do  not 
need  to  trace  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  understood  that  when  you  obtain  a  request 
for  a  quotation  that  you  shall  apply  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  for  the  railroad 
rate? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  understanding  at  all;  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  do  not  have  to  take  the  matter  of  railroad 
rates  up  with  him  if  we  do  not  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  ever  informed  you  or  your  company  or 
any  of  your  officials  when  somebody  else  has  applied  to  him  for  rail- 
road rates? 

Mr.. Sherry.  Absolutely  no  one.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing. 

Mr.  St  AFFORD.  How  many  paper  machines  have  you  in  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  One  machine. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  width  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Ninety-eight  to  99  inches  of  finished  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  your  contract  with  the  Joliet  News 
terminate? 

Mr.  Sherry.  At  the  end  of  this  month;  the  end  of  May. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  they  ask  quotations? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  latter  part  of  April  of  this  vear. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  you  declined  to  quote  because  of  the  width 
of  the  paper  they  required? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  1  am  mistaken  in  your  question.  I  thought  you 
meant  the  hanginff-paper  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  meant  the  contract  with  reference  to  the  Joliet 
News. 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  along  last  vear  some  time:  I  do  not  know 
what  time  it  was.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  amend  tnat  answer  that 
I  just  made,  because  that  was  last  year  when  the  print-paper  con- 
tract was  up. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  reason  that  you  refused  to  quote 
them  again? 
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Mr.  Sherrt.  Because  at  that  time  we  did  not  need  the  business 
particularly,  and  it  was  not  a  good  fill  for  o^ir  machines. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  been  quoting  any  prices  recently  for 
news  paper  1 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  noticed  something  in  the  printed  record  about 
a  quotation  that  we  had  made  for  Spring^eld,  Oliio,  of  the  paper  that 
was  simply  trying  to  get  quotations — I  don't  know  what  they  wanted 
to  use  them  for,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a  contract  for  the  entire  year, 
but  I  suppose  they  wanted  to  get  the  present  manufacturer  to  come 
down  on  prices  on  the  contract.  That  was  one  quotation  that  we 
have  made  lately. 

Mr,  Stafbx)rd.  Have  you  made  any  quotations  for  paper  which 
was  in  immediate  need,  and  which  you  had  every  reason  to  believe 
were  bona  fidet 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  recall  any  recently.  I  think  the  newspapers 
are  holding  off  on  quotations. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  in  the  last  four  months 
under  current  orders? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Occasionally  a  current  order  would  come  in;  we  are 
what  might  be  called  a  current-order  mill,  but  we  have  absolutely  had 
no  inquiries  and  no  chance  to  ship  but  a  few  cars.  We  have  been 
carrying  what  paper  we  made  in  stock,  and  have  shipped  a  little  on 
account  of  special  price,  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
market  so  far  as  the  condition  o^  prices  in  the  last  four  months 
is  concerned,  whether  it  has  been  downward  or  upward? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  it  has  been  downward. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  any  special  instances  of  quotations 
of  prices  in  that  period? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  excepting  this  hanger  contract  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with.  The  others  are  handled  by  Mr.  Waldo  mostly, 
and  this  hanger  contract  was  really  the  only  one  that  I  tried  to 
take  up  at  all  personally,  and  that  we  lost,  so  I  guess  I  had  better 
have  kept  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the 
Wisconsin  mills  as  to  the  method  of  disposing  of  their  paper,  either 
directly  to  the  news  publishers,  or  through  agencies,  in  the  past 
year  or  so  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  particularly,  no.  I  do  not  keep  in  the  mill 
very  much  mvself.  I  have  other  duties  in  connection  with  other 
interests,  and  I  have  only  very  general  information  as  to  the  way 
they  sell  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  does  your  mill  dispose  of  paper,  through 
jobbers,  or  to  the  newspaper  companies  direct? 

Mr.  Sherry.  In  some  little  contracts  with  newspapers  direct.  We 
sell  through  jobbers  and  through  conmfiission  men.  We  have  no 
Bsdesmen  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  misapprehension  about  that 
That  is  not  a  corporation  as  I  understand  it.     They  are  doing  business 
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for  US  at  the  present  time,  yes,  but  I  think  it  is  purely  voluntary, 
and  we  can  withdraw  any  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  ousiness  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  Sherey.  Doyou  mean  the  Hurlbut  freight  bureau? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  yes;  is  there  anything  more  than  was  testified 
to  yesterday  by  Mr.  Hurlbut? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  know  of  a  thing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
pulp-wood  supply  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Sherry.  In  a  general  way,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  wood 
supply  is  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  paper  mills  in  the 
Northwest? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  spruce 
in  Wisconsin  yet.  As  I  intimated,  they  have  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  lumbermen  at  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  lumber  last  year. 
The  lumbermen  are  putting  in  spruce  witn  the  white  pine  and  sell- 
ing it  as  white  pine.  I  think  there  is  considerable  spruce,  and  I 
think  it  is  growing  right  along  if  they  wiU  keep  the  fires  out  of  it, 
and  I  know  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  nemlock  suitable  for 
sulphite  pulp  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  your  company  own  any  land  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  am  interested  in  a  company  that  has  got  qmte 
an  acreage  of  land  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  the  policy  of  any  companies  in  which  you 
are  interested,  or  of  any  companies  manufactunng  wood  pulp  there, 
to  strip  the  land,  or  is  it  their  policy  to  conserve  it  in  any  manner? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  conservation  policy, 
largely  for  the  reason  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  leave  timber  where 
the  adjoining  property  owner  may  leave  his  tops  in  the  woods,  and  a 
^e  may  come  along  and  sweep  away  the  whole  tract.  It  does  not 
pay  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  policy  of  the  Wis- 
consin forestry  commission  as  to  State  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  know  that  they  have  been  gathering  together  some 
land  on  the  head  streams  of  Wisconsin  for  water  storage  and  for 
forestry,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  if  they  can  carry  it  a 
Uttle  further. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  purpose  are  the  farmers  cutting  down 
the  timber  to  supply  you  with  piilp  wood? 

Mr.  Sherry.  At  the  present  time  they  are  doing  it  because  it  is 
the  only  way  they  can  get  any  money.  They  can  not  sell  any  other 
forest  products,  and  they  had  to  do  it  this  winter  to  get  money  to 
live  on. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  contemplate  using  the  land  afterwards 
for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  any  farmer  who  would 
cut  timber. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  if  that  was  the  situation  with 
the  farmer,  that  there  would  be  a  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  pulp 
wood. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  there  is  so  much  competition  for  pulp  wood  that 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  get  better  prices  for  that  than  any  other 
timber  product  this  winter. 
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The  Chaebmak.  If  you  are  not  numing  jpull,  what  are  you  going  to 
OUT  pulp  wood  for? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  some  orders,  and  we  have  to  grind 
pidp  ri^t  along. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  mills  were  in 
part  closed  downl 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  paper  machine  is  in  part,  but  we  run  pulp  just 
as  full  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  the  future  of  the  pulp-wood  industry,  and 
the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  some  persons  to  establish  new  indus- 
tries because  of  imcertainty  of  the  industry,  will  you  kindly  elaborate 
on  that,  and  tell  us  what  you  know  of  that  condition? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Why,  the  company  that  I  am  interested  in  has  two 
or  three  undeveloped  water  powers  in  Wisconsin,  and  we  have  been, 
so  far  as  one  of  tnem  is  concerned,  trying  to  get  somebodv  to  lease 
some  power  of  us  to  grind  wood  pulp,  and  I  know  I  have  heard  one 
prospective  user  of  it  say  that  he  woiild  not  do  anything  at  all  until 
after  this  agitation  as  to  the  Canadian  ground  wood  coming  in 
hee  was  over,  and  if  we  are  goingto  use  a  lower  CTade  timber  that 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  in  Wisconsin,  that  he  would  not  do 
anything  about  it  until  we  tried  to  see  if  we  can  not  get  it  cheaper 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  the  effect 
would  be  upon  the  industry  in  this  coimtrv  if  the  duty  was  taken 
off  of  wood  pulp,  or  upon  the  present  estabhshed  mills  of  this  coimtry, 
or  upon  the  future  development  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  it  would  be  very  disastrous  to  anybody 
making  ground  wood  pulp  in  this  country  to  let  the  Canadian 
ground  wood  come  m  free. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Groimd  wood  pulp  free? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Because  they  would  not  put  in  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
mills  here  if  their  customers  could  buy  cheaper  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  you  can  obtain  the  raw  material  free  of  duty, 
why  would  the  Amencan  pulp  manufacturers  be  at  any  disadvantage 
in  competition  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  he  would  have  to  pay  more  for  water  power 
in  the  first  place,  and  he  would  have  more  money  tied  up  to  grind  the 
same  amount  of  pulp  than  he  would  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  whether,  under  normal  conditions — 
that  is,  with  the  supply  of  water  at  normal — the  wood-pulp  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  can  supply  the  paper  output  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
eastern  territory  at  all.  I  have  a  notion  that  in  our  field  the  paper 
mills  that  have  ^ound-wood  establishments — I  think  that  the  supplv 
of  ground  wood  m  our  country  would  be  sufficient  for  the  paper  mim 
in  mat  territory. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Without  seeking  any  supply  from  outside  sources 
or  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Possibly  they  might  have  to  develop  a  few  more 
water  powers  in  our  territory  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  of 
the  paper  mills  in  that  territory,  but  there  are  plenty  of  water  powers 
undeveloped  there. 
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Mr.  Staffobd.  How  many  new  paper  mills  have  been  established 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  during  the  past  ten  years? 

Mr.  Shebby.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Stapfoed.  Do  you  know  of  any  having  been  established  I 

Mr.  Shebby.  Oh,  yes.  Ours  burned  down  several  years  ago,  and 
we  rebuilt  it  in  1903  and  consolidated  with  a  mill  witmn  that  period. 
The  Watab  mill  in  Minnesota  has  been  established  in  that  period. 
Also  the  Rhinelander  mill — and  there  are  more,  but  I  can  not  recall 
them  now. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  any  wood- 
pulp  mills  erected  in  tne  past  ten  years  in  the  northwestern  States? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes;  the  mill  at  Merrill,  and  of  course  the  paper  mills 
that  I  have  mentioned  have  ground-wood  mills  attached. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Are  there  many  separate  pulp-wood  mills  in  Wis- 
consin separate  from  the  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes;  there  are  several.  There  is  one  at  littleshoot 
and  one  at  Merrill  and  one,  the  Eldred,  I  think,  at  Stiles.  There  is 
another  little  one  up  there. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Are  those  mills  being  run  independently  of  any 
paper  mill  ? 

Mr.  Shebby.  YeS;  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Have  you  at  any  time  refrained,  through  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  with  any  other  paper  milk,  from  bidding  on 
contracts,  or  have  you  curtailed  output  so  as  to  reduce  prices? 

Mr.  Shebby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant,  or,  rather,  what 
was  the  cost  of  it? 

Mr.  Shebby.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  cost,  Mr.  Mann,  for  this 
reason:  That  our  mill  was — the  present  company  purchased  our  mill 
at  a  receiver's  sale.  The  paper  mill  was  afterwards  burned,  and 
with  the  insurance  money  collected  a  new  oiganization  rebuilt  it,  so 
that  the  figures  are  so  mixed  up  as  to  salvage  and  the  parts  used 
that  I  could  not  state  the  amount  of  money  actually  in  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  your  company  a  stock  company? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  stock  ? 

Mr.  Shebby.  The  stock  and  surplus  about  $200,000. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  bonds? 

Mr.  Shebby.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chaibman.  Total  capitahzation,  including  bonds,  $350,000. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  would  not  put  in  the  bonds  as  part  of 
the  capitalization.  If  you  include  bonds,  you  wiU  have  to  mclude 
bills  payable. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand ;  I  will  get  to  that  later.  Is  there  any 
other  capital? 

Mr.  Shebby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  do  you  owe  outside  of  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Shebby.  I  would  rather  not  state  that,  because  I  think  that 
would  hurt  our  credit. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Shebby.  I  think  our  plant  is  worth  probably  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, including  the  two  water  powers  and  two  pulp  ir.ills. 

The  Chaibman.  How  mucn  water  power  have  you? 
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Mr.  Sherbt.  Why,  we  have  under  developmentr 


The  CHAiBMiLN.  How  much  have  you  developed? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  have  3.300  horsepower.  About  half  of  the  vear 
we  have  a  large  amount  oi  water  running  to  waste,  and  part  of  the 
year  we  can  not  run  our  development  full.  I  think  that  wul  be  better 
with  improved  storage  facilities  on  the  head  streams. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  daily  paper  capacity  of  your  mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  From  22  to  25  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
your  plant  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  reference  to  any  proposed 
consolidation  or  salef 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  record,  on  page  424,  is  a  report  from  some 

f>aper  stating  that  there  was  an  arrival  at  Appleton,  Wis^ April  20 
ast,  of  N.  M.  Jones,  Bangor,  Me. ;  Charles  S.  Barton,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  A.  B.  Wardle,  of  New  York,  and  the  later  arrival  of  Henry 
B.  Dean,  of  the  firm  of  Dean  &  Shipley,  of  New  York  and  Providence, 
together  with  a  reference  in  the  same  article  to  Mr.  Hanrahan.  Dia 
you  see  those  gentlemen  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes :  I  think  I  saw  tnem  all. 

The  C^ntMAN.  Did  they  visit  your  mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  during  the  present  year;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  visit  it  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  Mr.  Jones  was  there.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  rest  of  those  men  were  there.  There  were  some  other  men 
there  with  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  visit  vour  office? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  were  all  in  the  office;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  them  anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  met  these  gentlemen  in  Appleton  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  time,  about  the  20th  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Between  the  gentlemen  and  myself? 

The  Chairman.  With  you  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Sherry.  There  was  nobody  else  excepting  those  gentlemen 
and  myself  present  at  our  meeting.  We  talked  over  the  Vfuue  of  our 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  propose  to  you  that  they  might  be  able 
to  consolidate  the  various  plants  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Why,  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Hanrahan  had  that  in  view. 
These  other  gentlemen  that  you  mentioned  I  don't  think  knew  any- 
thing about  the  details  of  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  there  for? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  were  there  to  give  their  notion  as  to  the  value 
of  our  plant;  that  is  what  they  were  up  there  for. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  proposition  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Hanrahan 
or  Mr.  Dean  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  to  what  end? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  purchase  of  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  An  out  and  out  purchase  of  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  that  is  the  only  proposition  we  have  ever  made 
to  them.    They  did  not  accept  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  what  proposition  did  they  make  to 
you? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  came  back  with  a  complicated  proposition  that 
I  can  not  give  the  dfetails  of,  because  I  did  not  accept  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  written  proposition? 

Mr.  Sherry.  In  the  form  of  a  letter,  I  tnink. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  produce  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  haven't  it  here,  but  I  have  it  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  that  gives  the  value  of  our  plant  in  their  eyes. 
I  would  have  to  take  advice  on  that  with  my  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors. So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  not  see  any  particular  objection 
to  it,  but  I  would  not  feel  like  permitting  the  company  to  produce 
that,  because  it  is  not  my  information  wholly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  send  us  that,  striking  out  the  clause 
that  was  inserted  with  reference  to  the  valuation? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  will,  subject  to  the  permission  of  our  directors  to 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  permission 
of  your  directors;  we  direct  you  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Without  the  figures  as  to  the  values? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  leave  in  blank  the  figures  as  to  the  valu- 
ation which  they  put  on  either  plant,  and  if  we  should  desire  that 
afterwards  we  will  ask  another  Question. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  making  that  proposition;  was  it  a  con- 
solidation of  the  wood-pulp  business,  as  you  gathered  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  my  impression,  the  proposed  purchase  of 
certain  of  the  mills  in  Wisconsin,  and  possibly  in  Minnesota.  I  do 
not  know  what  mills  they  were  going  to  try  and  pick  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  to  be  an  out-and-out  purchase? 

Mr.  Sherry.  With  our  proposition,  or  the  one  they  made  us? 

The  Chairman.  The  one  which  they  made  to  you. 

Mr.  Sherry.  As  I  recall  it,  it  was  an  out-and-out  purchase;  yes. 
I  do  not  mean  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  understand;  in  the  ordinaiy  promoting 
style,  I  suppose.     Did  they  audit  your  books? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  did  for  certain  years ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anyone  else  representing  your  association,  or 
representing  in  any  way  any  of  the  other  mills,  or  any  other  asso- 
ciation, audit  your  books? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  audit  of  your  books  excepting 
this  audit? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No;  I  never  had  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  did  you  permit  any  other  audit? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  never  have  had  our  books  audited  by  anybody 
excepting  that  particular  audit. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  furnish  paper  to  Mr.  Easton,  of  the 
Chicago  Journal? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  ever  applied  to  you  for  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  think  he  ever  has. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  negotiations  with  him  at  all! 

Mr.  Sherry.  No. 
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The  Chaibman.  Do  you  recall  any  dealings  with  the  Chicago 
Journal? 

Air.  Shebbt.  Not  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  mill.  I 
do  not  think  our  output  would  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  his  require- 
ments, although  1  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  a  member  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany* 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  participated  in  the  division  of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  attended  the  Chicago  meeting  at  which  that 
contract  was  divided  up? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  There  were.  I  should  say,  fully  a  dozen  meetings 
during  the  process  of  the  oivision.  I  think  I  probably  attended  a 
majority  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  anything  else  at  all  discussed  at  those 
meetings  excepting  the  division  of  the  Scripps-McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  I  think  not.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  discussed  the 
market  conditions  with  men  individually  around  the  room,  but  I  am 
very  sure  that  there  was  nothiQg  else  done  at  the  meeting.  That  was 
what  it  was  for.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  I  talk  prices  whenever 
I  have  a  chance. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  urge  them  to  put  up  prices? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  urge  them  to  maintain  the  prices? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  No,  sir;  because  I  am  not  a  large  factor  in  the  matter 
at  all.  I  am  seeking  information  wherever  I  can  get  it.  We  are  up 
in  the  woods,  and  we  want  to  find  out  what  the  market  conditions  are. 

The  C^ukiRMAN.  I  suppose  it  is  just  the  same  up  there  as  it  is  in 
Missouri.     [Laughter.] 

Has  your  groimd-wood  mill  run  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  When  we  have  had  water;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  stopped  at  any  time  during  this  winter? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Yes;  there  were  periods  this  past  winter  when  we 
could  not  run  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Well,  I  think  that  our  upper  mill  had  no  water  in 
Februarv  and  March,  and  previous  to  that  we  run  very  few  grinders. 

The  C!haibman.  Did  you  shut  down  at  any  time  during  December 
last? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  I  think  we  were  able  to  run  some  of  our  grinders  at 
one  of  the  other  mills  all  the  time  excepting  a  few  days  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  purchase 
of  land  referred  to  yesterday,  the  option  that  was  taken  on  tne  Span- 
ish River? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  purchase 
last  summer  of  pulp  wood  in  Quebec? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  rio;  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  we  got  a 
little  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  arranged  that  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  I  don't  know. 
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The  Chaibman.  Who  did  you  deal  with  ? 

Mr.  Shebbt.  Wlr7^  we  dealt  with  Mr.  Ballou. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  apply  to  you  about  it,  or  did  you  apply 
to  himi 

Mr.  Shebby.  We  applied  to  him  to  get  some  wood. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  know  that  ne  was  goins;  to  buy  some? 

Mr.  Shebby.  I  don't  know  whether  I  knew  that  he  was  going  to 
get  that  particular  wood  before  we  applied  to  him  or  not. 

The  Chaibman.  How  did  you  happen  to  apply  to  Mr.  BaUou  for 
Quebec  pulp  wood;  he  was  not  in  the  business,  was  he? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Well,  he  looks  after  the  purchase  of  pulp  wood  for  us. 

The  Chaibman.  He  never  purchased  any  pulp  wood  in  Quebec 
before? 

Mr.  Shebby.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  there  was  a  shortage. 

The  Chaibman.  You  purchase  mostly  at  home,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes,  sir;  last  winter  we  were  able  to  get  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  pulp  wood  at  our  door.  Heretofore  we  have  had  to 
go  a  greater  distance  from  home  for  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  Mr.  Ballou  inform  you  that  he  was  going  to 
purchase  pulp  wood  in  Quebec  ? 

Mr.  Shebby.  He  had  our  contract  at  that  time. 

The  Chaibman.  What  contract  did  he  have  with  you  for  pulp  wood 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Shebby.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  cords.  We  con- 
tracted for  what  we  felt  we  would  not  set  on  the  river  and  by  team 

The  Chaibman.  What  mill  is  Mr.  BaUou  connected  with? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Mr.  Ballou  is  connected  with  the  Menasha  Paper 
Company's  mills. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  go  to  Mr.  Ballou  to  buy  pulp  wood  for  your 
mill? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes;  he  buys  wood  for  us  that  we  do  not  get  locally. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  he  an  interest  in  your  mill? 

Mr.  Shebby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  an  interest  in  his  mill? 

Mr.  Shebby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  he  buy  for  other  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes;  for  a  few  other  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin,  some 
few. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  kind  of  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Contract. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  have  a  contract  with  him  for  the  purchase 
by  him  of  pulp  wood  for  you? 

Mr.  Shebby.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  company  that  he  is  man- 
ager of,  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  pulp-wood  company? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  those  individual  contracts  or  does  he  repre- 
sent some  kind  of  an  association  of  mills? 

Mr.  Shebby.  The  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  is  a  corporation 
to  buy  wood  for,  I  should  say,  six  or  eight  mills  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chaibman.  When  was  that  organized? 

Mr.  Shebby.  Well,  it  was  organized  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  guess. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  nave  you  had  contracts  with  that 
company! 
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Mr.  Sherry.  Since  its  oi^anization.* 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  your  company  has  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  do  you  have  stock  in  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Consolidated,  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  Merrill 
Paper  Company,  the  Quinnesec  Mill — there  must  be  some  others, 
but  I  can  not  recall  them  just  now.  There  are  a  couple  of  pulp 
mills,  the  Anson  Eldred  Company  and  one  other  that  I  can  not 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  written  contract.     Does  that  contract 

Srovide  for  the  payment  of  a  commission,  or  fix  the  price  of  wood 
elivered  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  provided  for  a  commission  for  producing  it,  as  I 
recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  company  report  to  you  the  quantity 
purchased  for  all  of  the  other  mills? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  recall  any  formal  reports.  We  try  to  keep 
advised  as  to  what  they  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  now  much  wood  they  purchased  in 
Quebec  last  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  contract  was  for  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  that  was  divided  up  among 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think,  first,  that  all  the  mills  wanted  to  get  all 
they  could  of  it,  and  in  the  last  few  months  they  did  not  want  to 
take  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  reported  to  your  mill  how  much  the  other 
mills  got?  You  knew  from  the  reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company  how  much  your  mill  was  expected  to  take  and  how  much 
the  others  did  take? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  not  recall;  that  may  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  statements  to  you? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  I  think  they  made  statements  of  shipments 
to  us  and  to  other  mills  month  by  month. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  organized  while  the  General  Paper 
Company  was  in  existence? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  it  was  organized  before  the  General  Paper 
Company  went  out  of  existence;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  while  the  General  Paper  Company  was 
in  existence? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  so;  that  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  produce  a  copy  of  your  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  send  you  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  General  Paper  Company  was  dis- 
solved by  the  decree  of  the  court? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  never  were  dissolved,  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
were  prohibited  from  doing  any  acts  that  were  considered  illegal. 
They  never  were  dissolved.     The  corporation  is  still  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  for  the  correction. 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  is  a  form  of  speech  that  has  been  used  all 
along — ''the  General  Paper  Company  dissolved;'^  but  it  has  simply 
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not  done  any  new  business;  not  done  any  business  except  simply 
close  up  their  old  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Rieht  after  the  entry  of  the  decree  there  was  some 
decline  in  the  price  of  paper,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Shebby.  I  think  there  was. 

The  Chairiian.  Do  you  remember  hearing  any  talk  on  the  part 
df  paper  manufacturers  that  they  would  put  up  the  price  of  paper, 
notwithstanding  the  entry  of  that  decree? 

Mr.  Shebry.  1  do  not  remember  anything  on  that  except  the  state- 
ment that  was  in  the  printed  recordf  here;  that  is,  that  the  state* 
ment  had  been  made.     That  is  all  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Whiting? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  is  the  one  I  refer  to  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  never  hear  that  in  your  talks  with  other 
paper  manufacturers  and  dealers  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  until  after  that  record  was  printed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  mills  furnish  the  Milwaukee 
dailv  papers  with  their  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  Sentinel  is  furnished  by  the  Wisconsin 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  The  Daily  News  has  been  fur- 
nished bv  the  Port  Edwards,  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, I  Believe.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  still  furnish  them;  I 
thiiLK  not.  I  think  the  Germania  is  filled  by  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Company.  The  Evening  Wisconsin,  I  think,  is  furnished  Iby  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Company,  but  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  will 
follow  me  who  are  more  familiar  with  those  contracts  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  who  furnishes  the  Journal  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  Menasha  Paper  Company  is  furnishing  it, 
or  will  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  the  Free  Press  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  prices  that  they 
are  paying  for  their  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  receive  now  on  any 
contract  for  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Mann.  I  do  not  keep  those  con- 
tracts in  mind.  I  am  not  directly  connected  with  the  selUng,  and  I 
do  not  carry  them  in  mind.  Mr.  Waldo  at  the  mill  has  those  things 
under  his  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  a  memorandum  showing  the 
highest  price  of  any  contract  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  without  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  had  better  have  the  name  of  the 
purchaser. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Now,  Mr.  Mann,  we  are  only  a  small  mill,  and  I  have 
talked  this  matter  over  with  my  attorney  before  we  came  here,  and 
he  said  he  would  object  very  strenuously  to  giving  the  names  of  our 
contracts  and  prices,  and  the  big  fellows  woiud  attack  us  and  would 
take  big  contracts  for  what  we  have  got. 
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mie  Chaibman.  We  have  furnished  you  with  enough  information 
about  these  other  contracts  to  warrant  you  in  stating  yours.  Do 
you  decline  to  furnish  the  information? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would  put  me  in  a 
bad  position  before  you.  That  was  my  talk  with  my  attorney  before 
I  left  home. 

The  Chairman.  Your  attorney  is  not  familiar  with  the  facts  or 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  Sherry.  He  is  familiar  with  our  mill,  and  we  have  been  losing 
contracts  right  along  by  reason  of  competition. 

TTie  Chahiman.  H  you  or  your  attorney  will  read  the  record  dili- 
gently you  will  find  plenty  of  opportimity  for  selling  all  the  paper 
you  have. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  know  of  any  reasonably 

{>riced  contracts  that  have  been  let  lately.  I  think  they  are  all  too 
ow.  I  would  not  want  to  take  any  that  have  been  taken  lately. 
We  can  not  make  any  profit  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well;  we  want  the  contracts,  the  memorandumi 
and  also  the  last  contract. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  tell  you  the  last  contract  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Scripps-McRae. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  figure? 

Mr.  Sherry.  $2.10  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Star-Chronicle,  or  the  Chronicle,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  send  us  the  highest.  We  will  use  our 
own  judgment  about  publishing.  We  have  no  desire  to  injure  the 
mills  and  no  desire  to  get  information  except  as  it  may  be  useful  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  feel  it  would  injure  us,  Mr.  Mann.  That  is  why  I 
made  the  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  it  might  injure  any  one  null  to  give  up 
information,  but  on  the  whole  I  niink  the  information  ought  to  be 
beneficial  for  everybody  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  see  why  the  highest  price  on  contracts  might 
be  beneficial,  but  I  can  not  see  how  the  name  of  the  customer  would  oe. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  want  to  verify  it.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Sherry. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  M.  STEXTAET,  CHIEF  STATISTICIAN 
OF  MANITFACTUBES,  BUEEATJ  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Steuart,  you  present  some  tabulations  here 
of  schedules  returned  hj  the  newspaper  publishers  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  which  the  committee  sent  out  some  time  ago.  Do  you  know 
whether  these  include  additional  schedules  over  those  that  you 
referred  to  the  other  day  in  your  statement  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  include  some  additional  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  to  what  date  they  come  downt 
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Mr.  Steuart.  To  Wednesday  night. 

The  Chaibmak.  Last  ? 

Mr.  Stextabt.  Last  Wednesday  night;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  schedules  received  up  to  and  including  last 
Wednesday  night? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  as  near  as  we  could  get  it.  Possibly  some 
had  come  in  before  that,  but  we  did  not  get  them  down  at  our  office; 
but  as  nearly  as  we  could  we  closed  them  up  to  Wednesday  night. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  there  were  a  few  schedules  attached 
to  some  letters  that  1  left  with  you  the  other  day.  I  had  the  letters 
inserted  in  the  record,  but  I  detached  the  schedules. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  my  impression  that  they  were  all  defectiTe 
schedules.  Were  they  not?  If  they  were  not,  they  were  included 
in  the  tabulation. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  start  to  pub- 
lish individual  schedules  unless  there  was  some  special  point  in  it. 
[Returns  schedules  to  witness.] 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  would  Uke  to  take  these  down  to  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  some  others  [submitting  same].  The 
editor  was  so  careful  in  the  case  of  this  one  particular  schedule  that 
he  sent  it  to  me  by  hand.  I  have  had  that  in  my  pocket.  [Submits 
same  to  witness.] 

Did  vou  make  any  change  from  the  schedule  you  had  prepared  the 
other  day  as  to  magazine  publications? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  took  out  aU  the  pubUcations  that  we  could  identify 
as  magazine  publications.  There  are  some  in  the  record  still  that 
show  a  high  price  for  paper,  but  we  could  not  identify  them  as  maga- 
zines, ana  as  the  schedule  called  for  paper  reported  ooth  in  rolls  and 
sheets,  I  thought  the  facts  would  appear  for  each  newspaper,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  confusing. 

The  Chairman.  This  apparently  shows  that  the  number  of  sched- 
ules mailed  out  by  us  to  newspaper  publishers  were  6,932,  of  which 
you  have  complete  returns  tabulated  from  919.  Does  that  represent 
all  the  schedules  that  were  returned? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  represents  all  the  schedules  in  this  tabulation. 
We  still  have  some  returns  at  the  office.  That  represents  all  up  to 
this  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  coming  in  very  rapidly  now? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir.  Do  you  desire  to  have  those  included  in 
the  supplemental  tabulation? 

The  Chairman.  We  probably  will;  but  what  I  want  now  is  to  get 
this  in  the  record.  These  schedules,  so  far  as  you  can  make  them,  are 
correct  tabulations  of  the  returns  made  by  the  newspaper  publishers? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  having  the  proof  again  compared 
with  the  original  schedules,  so  as  to  ^ard  against  possible  errors. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  this  published  as  soon  as  possible.  Can  it 
be  returned  to  the  printer  now  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  can  be  returned  to  the  printer  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  inserted  at  this  place  in  the  record  of 
to-day's  hearing? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  stenographer  make  a  minute  of  that,  and 
will  you  see  that  the  printer  does  it? 
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Mr.  SrfiUABT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  How  many  more  schedules  have  you 
received  from  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  have  not  counted  them.  I  think  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  or  75. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  tabulate  those,  too. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  can  give  them  to  you  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.    We  ought  to  have  them  now. 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  are  defective,  Mr.  Mann,  in  veiy  many  particu- 
lars. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  will  try  to  get  them  then. 

(Following  are  the  completed  schedules  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
colloquy:) 
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The  Chaibman.  I  have  here  letters  which  Mr.  Steuart  has  pro- 
duced from  various  newspaper  publishers,  which  may  be  published 
in  the  record : 

Denver,  Oolo.,  May  19^  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  InvestigaJHon, 

Wa&ningtony  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  inclosing  herewith  blank  filled  out  as  requested.  The  Western 
World  has  been  in  existence  only  seven  years,  but  during  that  time  the  price  of  the 
paper  used  in  our  work  has  increased  nearly  40  per  cent,  the  raise  in  price  beinf  gradual 
and  extending  over  this  period  of  about  seven  years.  I  am  surely  of  the  belief  Uiat  the 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  should  be  removed  altogether,  as  it  is  working  a  hardship  on  pub- 
lishers in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  paper  is  sold  at  a  much  higher  figure  than  at 
eastern  points  or  along  the  Atlanta' c  SAaboard. 

Verv  truly  yours,  W.  A.  Koch, 

Editor  and  PublUher  The  Weatem  World. 


Western  Virginia  Methodist  Advocate, 

Sutton,  W.  Va.,  May  14, 1908. 

Gents:  We  will  not  fill  out  blank,  but  will  say,  and  make  oath  if  necessary,  that 
within  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  bought  paper  as  low  as  $1.60  per  hundred  and  that 
for  the  same  quality  we  are  now  paying  |3.25. 

Very  truly,  Jno.  A.  Grose. 


The  Braxton  Democrat, 

Svlton,  W,  Va.,  May  14, 1908, 

Gents:  What  is  stated  as  true  with  reference  to  cost  of  paper  by  Methodist  Advo- 
cate is  also  true  as  to  the  Democrat. 

Very  truly,  Jno.  A.  Grose. 


RuMFORD  Falls  Local  No.  9,  I.  6.  of  P.  M., 

Rumford  FalU,  Me,,  May  20,  1908. 
Mr.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  WaMngton,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  this  organization  to  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  tne  committee  on  pulp  and  paper  investigation.    Trusting 
you  wiU  use  your  influence  to  save  the  duty  on  paper,  i  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

tsEAL.]  Edward  J.  Sheehan,  Secretary, 

lox  25,  Mexico,  Me. 

P.  S. — Have  received  reports  of  investigation  up  to  No.  12,  for  which  I  thank  you  in 
behalf  of  Local  No.  9,  I.  B.  of  P.  M.,  but  have  not  received  any  from  No.  12  up. 
Trusting  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  send  me  the  rest  of  the  reports;  am  very  mu& 
interested,  especially  so  from  No.  12  up;  13,  14,  15  not  received,  16  just  received. 


Rumford  Falls  Local  No.  9, 1.  6.  of  P.  M., 

Rumford  Falls ,  J/e.,  May  tO,,  1908. 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prevailing  sentiment  from  certain  quarters  to  have 
the  tariff  duty  on  pulp  and  paper  removed;  and 

Whereas  the  reasons  advanced  for  such  removal  of  tari£f  from  said  product,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  country  through  the  removal  of  same  would  not  secure 
the  desu^  results,  viz,  cheaper  print  paper;  and 

Whereas  if  such  tariff  duty  were  removed  from  said  pulp  and  paper  it  would  cause 
irreparable  loss  to  the  wage-earners,  as  numerous  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
country  have  no  other  industry  whatsoever,  and  thereby  a  large  number  of  wage- 
earners  would  be  deprived  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  sucn  towns  and  villages  where 
they  had  made  their  homes:  Therefore,  be  it 
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Resolvedf  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  9,  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Paper  Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers.  aMiated  with  die 


Resolved,  That  a  copy  oi  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  tibe  Hon.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, President  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Vice-President  of  thb 
United  States;  Hon.  Joseph  Cannon,  Speaker  of  Congress,  and  the  Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Congress  which  now  has  such  mat- 
ters in  charge,  and  to  the  various  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  the  different  States,  and 
a  copy  of  tnese  resolutions,  with  the  answers  received  from  the  various  gentlemen 
addressed,  be  placed  on  the  files  of  this  local  oiganization  for  future  reference. 

[bbal.]  Edward  Shbehan,  Secretary. 

P.  O.  box  25,  Mexioo»  Me. 


Thb  Lee  Newspaper  Syndicate, 

Davenport,  Iowa,  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mank,  WatHtington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Per  your  recent  request,  which  I  find  on  my  return  from  out  of  the 
city,  addressed  to  The  Times,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  one  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  papers,  I 
inclose  herewith  the  information  desired  and  b^  to  offer  the  followmg  explanation: 

Contract  referred  to  on  this  blank,  made  in  June,  1906,  for  two  years,  dating  from 
Aupist  1, 1906,  to  August  1, 1908,  at  2  cents,  less  3  per  cent  thirty  days  cash  discount, 
dehvered,  with  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  made  by  me  for 
the  three  Iowa  papers  of  the  Lee  Syndidtte  at  that  time — ^The  Davenport  Times, 
Ottumwa  Courier,  and  Muscatine  Journal. 

The  above  price  is  the  same  to  all  three  of  these  papers,  beine  2  cents  per  pound, 
less  3  per  cent  cash  discount,  delivered  f .  o.  b.  cars  in  each  city.  The  paper  is  snipped 
from  Merrill,  Wis. ,  and  the  freight  rate  varies,  being,  I  think,  at  that  time  12}  cents  to 
Davenport,  15  cents  to  Muscatine,  and  17)  cents  to  Ottumwa. 

This  contract,  as  I  remember  it,  was  made  shortly  after  the  General  Paper  Company 
was  dissolved  and  when  the  miUs  were  scrambling  for  business.  I  endeavored  to  make 
a  five-year  contract,  but  found  this  was  impossible,  and  before  I  finally  closed  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a  two-year  contract. 

In  February,  1907,  we  purchased  two  new  papers  and  added  them  to  the  Lee  Syndi- 
cate—the Htmnibal  (Mo!)  Courier-Post  and  ihe  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune.  At  La 
Crosse  there  was  a  contract  in  force  for  six  cars  of  paper  at  $2.35  delivered  when  we 
bought  the  paper.  At  Hannibal  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1907  I  bought  on 
the  market  at  a  rate  of  something  like  12.45  delivered,  expecting  to  be  able  to  make 
a  contract  in  the  summer  or  Ml,  when  paper  would  be  expected  to  go  lower.  After  a 
good  deal  of  investigation  in  Chicago  with  various  paper  people,  I  finallv  closed 
a  contract  in  September,  1907,  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  paper  for  Hannibal  and  La 
Crosse  to  run  to  August  1,  1908  (so  all  of  our  contracts  could  be  renewed  at  the  same 
time),  at  $2.55  net,  delivered  at  both  Hannibal  and  La  Crosse.  This  contract  was 
made  through  the  Chicago  brokerage  firm  of  Bermingham  &  Seaman,  for  Booth  paper 
from  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  a  much  better  sheet  of  paper  than  I  was  getting  for  our 
three  Iowa  papers  and  at  a  rate  several  cents  lower  than  I  could  get  Quotations  from 
Wisconsin  mills.  I  found  everywhere  I  went  in  Chicago  among  the  joobers  the  price 
quoted  me  was  exactly  the  same,  beinj;,  as  I  remember  it,  $2.45  f.  o.  b.  mill,  net, 
cash.  About  thirty  davs  before  I  closea  this  contract  with  Bermingham  &  Seaman  I 
had  a  lower  rate  from  the  Manu&cturers'  Paper  Company,  but  I  was  gambling  on  the 
market  and  believed  that  paper  would  go  lower  instead  of  higher,  i  therefore  failed 
to  close  at  the  lower  rate,  and  when  a  few  weeks  later  I  went  mto  Chicago  to  close  the 
contract  and  reouested  the  rate  I  had  been  made,  which,  I  think,  was  somethiog  like 
$2.35  at  the  mm,  I  was  told  I  could  not  have  this  price,  but  that  ti^e  rate  was  then 
$2.45.  In  my  judgment,  there  was  an  absolute  comoination  or  agreement  among  the 
Wisconsin  mills,  so  it  was  impossible  to  get  one  to  bid  against  another,  and  I  therefore 
closed  for  the  Booth  paper. 

As  I  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  your  dailv  reports  and  see  what  other  pub- 
lishers have  been  paying  for  paper  this  year,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate. 

I  could  come  to  Washington,  if  necessary,  to  testifv,  but  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any 
testimony  which  would  add  to  the  case  id  the  publishers,  who  have  been  so  ably 
represented  by  Mr.  Norris. 

Youn,  truly^  £.  P.  Adlsr,  PresiderU. 
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Thb  Southebm  Buck, 
New  Orleans,  May  15,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sib:  The  question  of  the  price  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  does  not 
affect  me  personally,  and  that  because  I  do  not  use  it,  my  magazine  being  printed  on 
the  best  enamel  book  paper  prociuuble.  However,  as  a  publisher  my  sympathy  ib 
entirelv  opposed  to  the  "  ring  "  that  has  run  up  the  price  of  news  paper  to  such  a  price 
as  to  absorb  nearly  all  profits  in  publishing  a  paper.  Unless  some  relief  is  ^ven  the 
publishers  there  will  be  something  doing  in  the  near  future.  Either  the  price  of  the 
paper  must  be  increased  or  the  rates  of  advertising  advanced.  Those  statesmen  who 
may  espouse  the  cause  of  the  publishers  will  earn  the  undeviating  gratitude  of  the 
entire  press  of  the  country.  You  have  propounded  several  questions  to  me;  may  I  not 
in  turn  ask  you  one?  And  it  is,  Do  you  not  think  that  there  must  be  something  very 
rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark  when,  without  any  apparent  or  accountable  reason,  the 
price  of  common  news  paper  has  in  a  few  years  gone  up  nearly  50  per  cent? 
YouzB,  Tsry  faithfully, 

Aubrey  Murray. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  have  an  additional  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman, 
of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  giving  some  information  which  the 
committee  asked  for  in  reference  to  contracts  lost  by  the  J.  W.  Butler 
Paper  Company: 

8t.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

Watertown,  N,  F.,  May  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  Jaicbs  R.  ICann, 

Chairmany  House  of  Representatives ,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  Inclosed  find  copy  of  letter  received  to-day  from  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Com- 
pany which  explains  itself  and  ^vee  you  the  names  of  eight  contracts  which  we  have 
lost  recently,  with  the  prices  paid  upon  the  contracts  expired  and  with  an  explanation 
of  the  variaaon. 

Below  find  memorandum  of  two  contracts  which  we  have  recently  lost,  namely, 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  the  Newark  Advertiser,  Newark,  N.  J. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  price  paid  by  the  Charlotte  Observer^  as  the  contract  was 
placed  through  the  Antietam  Paper  Company,  but  I  presume  I  can  ascertain.  The 
new  contract  with  these  people,  I  understand,  was  taken  by  the  Manufacturers'  Paper 
Company,  of  New  York,  and  by  them  placed  with  W.  BL.  Parsons  dc  Co.  at  a  price 
very  materially  lower  than  our  quotation.  This  expiration  was  very  recent;  I  can 
not  give  the  exact  date,  but  within  sixty  days. 

Contract  with  the  Newark  Advertiser  has  expired  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
renew  it.  It  expired  April  13,  1908.  The  quantity  is  about  1,500  tons  per  annum. 
Tnce  on  the  expiring  contract  was  12.35  f.  o.  b.  cars  Newark. 

In  my  testimony  I  gave  the  number  of  contracts  which  we  had  lost  as  seventeen. 
I  think  that  the  number  is  greater  than  seventeen,  but  it  will  take  some  little  time  to 
look  them  up. 

I  suppose  the  committee  closed  taking  testimony  yesterday,  and  possibly  you  do 
not  care  particularly  to  have  me  give  you  a  complete  list.  You  will  readily  realize 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  has  to  be  Imndled  with  some  delicacy.  We  do  not  wish 
to  offend  former  customers,  who  we  hope  will  become  customers  again,  by  exploiting 
their  affairs  too  freely,  a  point  you  will  readily  understand. 

All  of  our  contracts  which  are  in  force  were  expressed  to  me  at  the  New  Willard^ 
Washington,  and  returned  by  Adams  Express  on  Saturday,  May  16.  They  should 
have  been  delivered  Monday  morning,  tne  18th,  but  they  have  not  yet  come  to 
hand.  We  have  no  duplicates  and  until  thev  reach  me  I  can  not  make  a  list. 
Unless  the  package  is  received  to-day  I  will  texenaph  the  express  company,  asking 
them  to  trace.  I  wish  you  to  clearly  understand  that  this  slight  delay  is  due  to  a 
cause  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Q.  C.  Sherman. 


Holland  House, 
New  York,  May  IS,  1908. 
George  Olmsted,  Esq.,  Chicago,  TU. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  As  you  may  know,  I  have  been  in  Washington  for  several 
days  testifying  before  the  Con^^ressional  committee.  In  connection  with  my  testi- 
mony I  was  compelled  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  had  been  losing  contracts  lately 
by  reason  of  our  competitors  quoting  lower  prices.    This  became  necessary  in  order 
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to  prove  that  a  oombination  in  restraint  of  trade  amone  paper  manufactorerB  does  not 
exist.  I  stated  that  we  had  lost  seventeen  contracts  within  the  last  three  months  which 
had  expired  and  which  we  attempted  to  renew,  but  which  were  taken  away  from  us 
by  competitors  solely  on  account  of  our  prices  being  higher.  Much  to  my  surprise  the 
committee  insisted  upon  my  furnishing  the  names  of  the  seventeen  newsx)aper8, 
together  with  the  prices  you  were  chaining  in  the  contracts  which  had  expired. 

You  wUl  recall  at  our  last  interview  that  you  mentioned  this  fact.  I  think  my  recol- 
lection is  clear  that  the  number  was  seventeen. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  recollection,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  informa- 
tion, namely,  the  names  of  the  publications,  together  with  the  price  which  each  paid 
last  year,  delivered,  of  course,  at  the  railroad  station  or  press  room,  as  the  case  may 
be  or  at  the  f.  o.  b.  mill  price,  if  the  contracts,  or  any  of  them,  were  so  taken? 

As  you  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  facts,  I  might  say  to  you  that  the  committee 
has  absolute  power  to  obtain  this  or  asy  other  information  pertinent  to  the  present 
inciuiry.  Practically  all  of  the  \ax^  news  paper  contracts  are  in  evidence  in  full, 
ana  they  disclose  some  very  interesting  facts.  Even  confidentml  letters  or  communi- 
cations are  not  immune  and,  when  papers  or  books  exist,  the  committee  have  the 
power  of  securing  them  or  placing  the  party  declinii^  to  produce  in  jail  for  contempt. 

I  disclosed  our  affairs  very  completely,  placing  in  evidence  our  costs  as  well  as 

erofits  made,  etc.,  over  a  period  of  six  years.  I  disclosed  fully  our  relations  with 
[essrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  but  when  they  came  to  ask  about  my  relations  with  the  J.  W. 
Butler  Paper  Company,  I  stated  that  disclosing  our  arrangements  with  you  would 
cause  me  embarrassment  and  possibly  injury  to  our  trade,  and  while  if  they  insisted, 
I  would  feel  compelled  to  answer,  I  asked  their  consideration.  I  am  happy  to  Bay 
that  they  extended  me  this  courtesy  and  no  one  knows  to-day  what  our  relations 
with  you  are  as  to  the  distribution  of  our  paper,  any  more  than  that  you  are  our  Western 
sales  agents. 

I  appreciate  that  at  first  blush  you  wUl  be  averse  to  publi^ing  the  information  I 
have  asked  for,  but  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  as  in  the  event  of  your  not  giving  it 
to  me,  they  will  subpoena  either  you  or  Mr.  Frank  or  Mr.  Fred  and  you  will  have  to 
go  with  the  information. 

Will  you  kindly  telegraph  me  at  Watertown  when  you  receive  this  letter  Monday, 
stating  when  I  may  expect  to  hear  from  you?  I  will  remain  home  until  I  advise  you 
further. 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.  G.  S. 

J.  W.  Btttlbb  Papbb  Co. 
Mr.  Geobob  C.  Shesmait, 

Taggarts  Paper  Company^  WaUriovmy  N.  T. 

Dear  Mr.  Sherman:  I  received  your  letter  this  morning  written  from  the  Holland 
House  in  New  York  City  on  Saturday.  After  lookinc  over  our  records  here,  and  mak- 
ing some  inquiries  of  the  different  departments,  I  telegraphed  you  as  follows: 

^'Letter  received.  Grathering  information;  will  take  some  time.  Am  writing  to-day 
givinff  you  partial  list." 

Ana  hereoy  confirm.  This  ^rou  will  consider  rather  indefinite  but  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  get  information  of  this  sort  together  so  as  to  present  the  case  in  clear,  con- 
cise form.  As  a  matter  of»fact,  I  presume  we  must  communicate  with  our  branch 
houses  before  we  can  have  all  our  records  complete,  and  I  can  hardly  see  why  this 
is  necessary,  for  you  can  undoubtedly  get  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  a  record  of  some 
lost  orders  so  as  not  to  call  upon  us  for  ^1  of  the  evidence. 

I  do  not  remember  stating  the  number  of  contracts  lost  as  exactly  seventeen.  As 
I  remember  my  statement,  I  said  that  it  was  something  over  a  dozen  contracts,  but 
probably  that  is  not  so  important  as  long  as  we  can  present  a  fadrly  good  case  in  support 
of  your  testimony. 

I  give  vou  herewith  certain  of  the  contracts  which  our  records  show  we  lost  on 
account  oi  price.    I  also  give  you  our  prices  under  said  contracts: 

BOLL  CONTBACTS. 

The  Kansas  City  Post,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  12.55  per  hundredweight  net  cash  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Kansas  City. 

Herald-Despatch,  Decatur,  111.,  12.25  per  himdredweight,  less  3  per  cent,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Decatur. 

The  Arizona  Republican,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  |2.20  per  hundredweighti  less  3  per  cent» 
I.  o.  t>.  cars  mill. 
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Twentieth  Century  PreBs,  Milwaukee,  Wia.,  $2.60  per  hundredweight,  less  8  per 
cent  cash,  delivered  press  room. 

Parkersburg  Sentinel,  Parkersburg,  W.  Ya.,  $2.25  per  hundredweight,  leas  3  per 
cent  cash,  f .  o.  b.  can  Parkersbuig. 

The  Transcript,  San  Bernardino,  Gal.,  $2.12)  per  hundredweight,  lees  3  per  cent 
cash,  f.  o.  b.  cars  mill. 

The  News,  Hutchinson,  Eans.,  $2.93  per  hundredweight,  leas  3  i>er  cent  cash, 
f.  o.  b.  can  Mutchinaon. 

BHSBT  CONTRA.CTB. 

The  Home  Friend,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $2.85  per  hundredweight,  lees  3  per  cent, 
f .  0.  b.  cars  Kansas  City. 

You  will  understana  of  course  that  the  above  contracts  were  placed  at  different 
times  and  expired  at  different  times,  so  naturalSy  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  prices,  the  market  price  not  being  the  same  at  the  times  of  placing  the  dif- 
ferent contracts. 

I  believe  the  present  Congress  wiU  adjourn  in  a  week  or  so,  and  therefore  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  you  a  larger  list  than  the  above,  as  naturally  we 
do  not  care  to  have  our  business  given  any  more  publicity  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  you  require  the  particulars  in  r^;ard  to  further  contracts  lost,  I  think,  aa  I  sug- 
gested herem,  you  can  undoubtedly  get  what  you  want  from  some  of  your  other 
customers. 

In  conduaion  I  wish  to  express  our  sincere  wish  that  we  be  kept  out  of  this  thing 
in  eveiy  way  x)08Bible.  We  have  done  nothing  that  needs  investigation,  and  nat- 
urally aon*t  care  to  occupy  the  limelight.  Please  keep  this  in  mind,  aa  I  know  you 
will. 

YouiB,  respectfully,  J.  W.  Butler  Papbb  Go. 

George  Olmsted. 

Mat  18, 1908. 

Mr.  Steele.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  introduce  Mr.  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock,  of  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  of  Stevens 
Point,  Wis. 

STATEHENT  OF  UB.  C.  A  BABCOCE,  OF  STEVENS  POINT,  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibman.  Give  us  your  name,  Mr.  Babcock. 

Mr,  Babcock.  C.  A.  Babcock. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  you  position  with  this  company? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  Menashat 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  mill  is  located  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  and  our^ 
business  office  is  located  at  Menasha,  Wis.  * 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  company? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  also  secretary  of  the  Plover  Paper  Company, 
but  that  is  a  mill  which  makes  writing  paper,  and  I  do  not  imderstana 
that  it  was  connected  with  this  matter  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  the  whole  subject  is.  We  may  make 
inquiry  about  papyrus  before  we  get  througn.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Plover  mill  is  located  in  the  town  of  Plover, 
and  its  offices  are  also  located  at  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  for  us,  Mr. 
Babcock  t 

Mr.  Babcock.  A  statement  of  figures,  you  meani 

The  Chairman.  Of  anything  that  bears  on  the  subject.  We  will 
hear  that  first. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Speaking  for  the  Wisconsin  River  mill,  that  plant 
was  originally  built  in  1891,  and  at  that  time  consisted  of  a  two- 
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machine  paper  mill  with  a  capacitor  of  from  20  to  25  tons  of  news- 
print paper,  and  a  groimd-wood  mill  sufficient  in  capacity  to  make 
enough  pulp  for  the  requirements  of  the  paper  mill.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  alterations  and  additions,  principally  on  account 
of  a  fire  which  we  had  in  the  paper  mill  in  1895,  and  a  second  fire  in 
the  paper  mill  in  1898.  In  neither  of  those  fires  was  the  ori<j;inal 
pulp  mill  burned,  but  we  have  built  new  pulp  mills  in  addition  to  the 
original  mill,  one  of  which  was  constructed  in  1901,  and  a  second  mill 
in  1903.  Possibly  I  am  a  year  late  in  both  of  those  dates.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  one,  I  am  wrong  in  the  other. 

Our  present  mill  was  started  in  January,  1899,  and  as  the  product 
now  amounts  to  almost  double  what  it  was  originally,  I  made  up  my 
figures  from  1899,  on  the  commencing  of  operations  with  the  mill 
as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  its  capacity  to-day? 

Mr.  Babcocb:.  Pardon  me,  out  I  wanted  to  continue.  I  will 
answer  your  question  later.  As  before  stated,  I  have  made  my 
figures  as  of  the  year  commencing  January  1,  1899,  to  January  1, 
1908.  Before  presenting  any  of  these  figures,  however,  I  wish  to 
deny  absolutely  all  of  the  evidence  or  any  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  produced  to  show  that  at  any  time  since  the  injunction  against 
the  General  Paper  Company  have  we  entered  into  any  agreement  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  attended  any  meetings  where  there  was  anv 
agreement,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  agreeing  upon  prices  which 
we  should  charge  for  our  paper,  or  dividinjg  territory,  or  any  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  in  violation  of^  the  injunction  placed  upon  us  as 
one  of  the  constituent  companies  in  the  General  Paper  Company  in 
May,  1906. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  else  that  I  have  to  add  in  the  way  of  a 
formed  statement,  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  any  or  all  ques- 
tions you  may  ask  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  at  the  present 
timel 

Mr.  Baboooe.  About  43  tons  of  news-print  paper  and  kindred 
grades  per  day. 

Mr.  Staffoed.  How  many  paper  machines — how  many  news-print 
paper  machines — have  you,  and  the  width  of  the  belts? 

Mr.  Babcook.  We  have  two  machines,  one  of  which  is  120  inches 
wide,  and  the  other  108  inches  wide. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  certain  tables  before  you.  What  are 
contained  therein? 

Mr.  Babcock.  First,  there  is  a  statement  showing  the  cost  ot  paper 
during  the  years  1899  to  1907,  and  the  per  cent  increase  of  cost,  usmg 
the  year  1899  as  base.  Then  there  is  a  statement  showing  the  net 
returns  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  all  paper  sold  from  1899  to  1908,  and  per  cent 
increase,  using  the  year  1899  as  base;  also  a  statement  showing  the 
cost  of  spruce  pulp  wood,  sulphite  pulp,  and  ground  wood  pulp  piuv 
chased  irom  1899  to  1908;  and  further,  a  statement  showing  the 
increase  in  cost  by  per  cent  of  coal,  wires,  felts,  jackets,  belting, 
wrappers,  pulp  felts,  resin,  and  machine  canvas  from  1899  to  1908, 
using  1899  as  oase,  and  a  schedule  showing  the  amounts  paid  in  the 
various  departments  of  our  mill  from  the  year  1899  to  1907. 
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This  statement  is  tabulated  showing  the  rates  of  the  various  men 
employed  in  the  sereral  departments,  and  it  also  shows  the  increase 
by  p^r  cent  on  each  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  other  schedules? 

Mr.  Babcock..  There  is  one  more.  I  have  a  schedule  showing  the 
net  product  by  tons  during  each  of  the  years  that  have  heretofore 
been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  those  all  the  schedules  that  you  have  in  your 
possession? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Those  are  all  that  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  may  be  placed  in  the  record. 

(Following  are  the  schedules  referred  to.) 

WISCONSIN   RIYBB  PAPEB  AND  PULP  COMPANY. 

Statement  thawing  co8t  of  paper  during  years  1899  to  1907  (both  inchmve)  and  per  cent 

increase,  using  year  1899  as  base. 


Year. 

Cost. 

Increase. 

Year. 

Cost. 

Increase. 

1800 

1.375 
1.579 
1.396 
1.493 
1.547 

Per  cent. 
100 
115 
102 
lOd 
112 

■ 

1904 

1.550 
1.506 
1.475 
1.776 

Percent. 

113 

1900 

1905 

110 

1901 

1906 

107 

1902 

1907 

129 

1903 

Statement  showing  net  returns/,  o.  6.  mill  far  all  paper  sold  from  1899  to  1908  and  per 

cent  increase,  using  year  1899  as  base. 


Year. 

Net 
return. 

Increase. 

Year. 

Net 
return. 

Increaseu 

1.580 
2.188 
1.870 
1.998 
2.079 

Percent, 
100 
139 
118 
126 
131 

1904 

2.087 
1.903 
1.761 
1.965 

Percent. 
132 

1900 

1905 

120 

1901 

190(» 

112 

1902 

1907 

124 

1903 

Statement  showing  costs  of  spruce  pulp  wood,  sulphite  pulp,  ground  wood  pulp  purchased 

from  1899  to  1908. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

PuId  wood 

S5i50 
1.73 
1.15 

S7.00 
1.86 
1.10 

S7.00 

1.71 

.91 

18.00 
1.88 
1.03} 

18.80 
1.78 
1.01 

18.50 
1.60 
1.06 

$0.25 
1.60 

iiaso 

1.76 

$11.00 

Sulphite  duId..... 

2.13 

Ground  wooa .,»,-^--,,,,--. 

1.41 

Statement  showing  increase  in  cost  by  per  cent  of  coal,  wires,  felts,  jackets,  belting,  wrappers^ 
pulp  felts,  rosin,  and  machine  canvas  from  1899  to  1908,  using  1899  as  base. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Coal • 

Perct. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Perct. 
100 
116 
100 
100 
118 
122 
100 
91 

Perct. 
102 
116 
100 
100 
118 
122 
100 
91 

Perct. 
109 
116 
120 
105 
118 
100 
100 
91 

Perct. 
127 
116 
120 
105 
118 
100 
117 
104 

Perct, 
118 
116 
120 
125 
118 
107 
125 
162 

Perct. 
109 
116 
120 
125 
118 
128 
126 
170 

Perct. 
112 
118i 
136 
126 
118 
128 
141 
236 

PercL 
124 

Wires  

1184 

Felts  and  Jackets 

136 

Beltlne 

126 

WraoDers 

118 

PuId  reit  s 

128 

Maohlnfl  canvas  ....t.-- 

141 

Rosin 

221 
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Statement  showing  labor  schedule  paid  during  veare  1899  to  1907;  aUo  increase,  by  per 

centy  on  each  item. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

In- 
crease 

Machine  t<*nder» , » .  - 

S3.  SO 

i.go 

1.35 
1.25 
2..'«) 
1.40 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
.75 
1.00 
1.65 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 
1.76 
1.37J 
1.26 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 
1.76 
2.50 
1.26 
1.50 
1.50 
L25 

13.50 
1.90 
1.35 
1.25 
2.50 
1.40 
1.75 
1.60 
1.40 
.76 
1.00 
1.65 
1.50 
1.76 
1.50 
1.76 
1.37i 
1.36 
1.50 
2.00 
2.75 
2.00 
2.75 
1.26 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 

S3. 50 
1.90 
1.36 
1.25 
2  50 
1.40 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.70 
1.50 
1.76 
1.50 
2.00 
1.45 
1.36 
1.50 
2.00 
2.75 
2.00 
3.00 
1.36 
1.60 
1.60 
1.26 

S3. 50 
1.90 
1.50 
1.25 
2.60 
1.40 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.70 
1.50 
1.90 
1.50 
2.00 
1.45 
1.36 
1.50 
2.00 
2.75 
2.00 
3.00 
1.35 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 

S3. 75 
2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
l.fiO 
1.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.70 
1.50 
1.90 
1.75 
2.00 
1.56 
1.45 
1.76 
2.00 
2.76 
2.50 
3.00 
1.40 
1.50 
1.G0 
1.50 

S3. 75 
2.00 
1.50 

2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.60 
.76 
1.00 
1.75 
1.60 
2.00 
1.76 
2.25 
1.65 
1.45 
1.76 
2.00 
2.76 
2.50 
3JD0 
1.40 
1.50 
1.75 
1.50 

S3. 75 
2.40 
1.75 
1.35 
2.75 
1.60 
2.25 
1.75 
1.00 
.75 
1.25 
2.00 
1.60 
2.00 
1.76 
2.26 
1.65 
1.46 
1.76 
2.00 
2.76 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.60 

S3. 76 
2.40 
1  75 
1  3.«i 
2.75 
I.GO 
2.26 
1.75 
1.60 
.75 
1.25 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
2.25 
L65 
1.45 
1.75 
2.00 
2.76 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.50 

S3. 84 
2.52 
1.80 
1.35 
2.76 
1.80 
2.25 
1.75 
1.60 
.80 
1.50 
2.16 
1.80 
2.04 
1.92 
2.50 
1.70 
1.60 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.76 
3.10 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
1.60 

P.  rt. 

10 

Back  tenders 

33 

Third  tenders 

&3 

Fourth  tenders 

8 

Beater  enB*«««»'. .....,-,  .r- 

10 

Helpers.  .T 

29 

Foreman  finishing  room 

Hypers 

28 
10 

Loaders 

38 

Cotter  sills 

7 

Connter? ^ »  t  ^  -  t  -  -  - 

50 

Foreman  nuln  mill 

31 

Grinder  men 

20 

Steam  enirineers 

17 

Firemen 

37 

Foreman  wood  room 

43 

Barker  men 

26 

Yard  crew....... - 

28 

BcaJer 

33 

Watchman 

33 

Millwright 

20 

Helper 

67 

Macnhilst 

24 

Yard  men 

28 

Teamster 

7 

Frame  maimer. ............... 

33 

Helper 

28 

Number  days  machines  ran  and  net  product  of  paper. 


Year. 


1899 

190^ 

1901 

1902 

1908 .: 


Machines 

Product. 

ran. 

Days. 

Tens. 

284 

9,357 

290i 

10,468 

316 

11.801 

302) 

11.381 

297i 

12,626 

Year. 


1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 


Machines  product. 
ran.      |*»vuuw». 


Tom. 
12,979 
12.096 
18,046 
11,293 


Mr.  Stafford.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  imtil  2 
o'clock.     We  will  then  continue  with  you,  Mr.  Babcock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  recess  taken,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2.16 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  C.  Sherman,  of  the 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  relating  to  some  corrections  in  the  report 
of  his  testimony,  wliich  may  go  in  the  record: 

Bt.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
Watertovm,  N.  F.,  May  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  I  have  just  received  and  read  the  testimony  which  I  gave  before  your  commiitee 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  triflinc^  corrections,  as  I  ao  not  believe  it  is  necessary,  but  will 
call  your  attention  to  two  or  three  errors  which  might  be  confusing: 

On  page  851,  please  observe  that  in  the  next  to  the  last  answer  on  that  page  our 
contract  with  the  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company  should  have  been  stated  as  12,000 
cords  per  year  and  not  1,200. 

On  page  860,  the  footing  as  shown  is  1,927.    It  should  be,  of  course,  19.27. 

On  page  942,  with  reference  to  price  of  the  Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  would  state 
that  the  reporter  misunderstood  my  punctuation.    The  testimony  should  read  aa 
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follows:  "Then  from  time  to  time  we  raised  our  price  to  $2.50  less  2  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  the  Syracuse  Poet-Standard;  it  was  $2.50  net  to  some,  to  others  it  was  $2.60." 
This  is  a  sxnall  matter,  but  I  would  like  to  be  very  precise  as  to  Mr.  Gardner's 
contract. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  stated  to  you  comparisons  made  by  the  months  of  Januaiv 
and  the  months  of  July  would  be  accurate  and  sufficient.  They  are  for  arriving  at  aU 
the  results  I  conceive  you  are  seel^ing,  but  there  is  quite  a  wide  fluctuation  in  total 
production.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  I  should  have  made  comparisons  always  between 
months  consisting  of  four  weeks  or  Ave  weeks.  I  could  easily  have  done  this  by 
taking  either  the  month  preceding  or  following  in  each  instance.  The  table  is  abso- 
lutely accurate,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  the  comparisons  fair,  excepting  as 
to  the  aggregate  quantity  produced,  the  months  of  large  production  consequently 
showing  m  some  instances,  though  not  in  all,  a  reduced  cost.  This  fluctuation,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  selling  price  and  the  inaccuracies  are  inconsiderable. 

There  are  a  few  cases  where  negatives  are  introduced  or  omitted  and  where  the 
reporter  misunderstood  the  exact  word  I  used,  but  they  are  all  of  such  a  character  as 
to  oe  self-evident,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  to  point  them  out. 
Indeed,  I  may  say,  so  &r  as  I  can  observe,  I  have  been  very  accurately  reported. 
Respectfully, 

G.  G.  Sherman. 

Also  a  letter  from  the  Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Ever- 
ett, State  of  Washington: 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
EvereU,  Woih.,  U,  S.  A.,  May  i.5,  1908. 
James  R.  Mann. 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

XVdahinglon,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  yesterday  received  the  schedule  seeking  the  necessary  data  for 
presentation  to  the  present  session  of  Congress  with  your  report.  We  regret  very  much 
that  we  are  not  nearer  to  Washington,  D. C,  so  that  the  writer  in  person  could  present 
f&cta  of  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  certain  grades  of  paper 
made  bv  our  concern.  We  are  the  only  book  and  magazine  paper  manufacturers 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  located  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  the  placing^  of  paper 
on  the  free  tariff  list  would  mean  tiie  crippling,  if  not  the  complete  annihilation  of 
our  industry,  we  must  respcctfullv  ask  consideration  of  the  facts  as  herein  stated, 
which  we  have  had  subscrioed  and.  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public. 

We  will  place  the  facts  and  statements  in  response  to  the  following  three  sub|ectB: 

First.  Statements  have  been  made  in  the  public  press  as  to  an  arbitrary  raising  of 
the  price  of  paper  by  an  alleged  paper  trust. 

Second,  rlacin^  of  pulp  and  pulp  products,  newspaper,  book,  and  magazine  paper 
on  the  free  tariff  list. 

Third.  The  Canadian  Government's  action  as  to  putting  an  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  Grovemment  placing  newspaper,  book,  and 
magazine  paper  on  the  free  tariff  list. 

In  answer  to  the  first  subject,  and  so  as  to  place  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  we 
have  carefully  gone  over  our  records  for  ten  years,  so  that  your  committee  can  quickly 
determine — 

First.  The  increased  cost  of  production  from  year  to  year. 

Second.  The  increased  net  return  from  year  to  year. 

Third.  The  increased  selling;  price  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  made  for  comparison  the  following  statement  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  have  taken  the  figures  of  1898  as  the  basis  of  100 : 


Year. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Cost  of 

production 

at  our 

plant. 

Net  return 
to  our 
plant. 

Selling 

price  ma^ 

chine^n- 

iahedbook. 

1S96 

100 
113 
119 
119 
128 
134 
137 
140 
162 
ISA 

100 
101 

111 

117 
117 
112 
117 
114 
111 
117 

100 
103 
110 
113 
112 
113 
116 
118 
112 
IIB 

100 

Ig99 

103 

1900 

124 

1901 

105 

1902 

112 

1903 

116 

1904 

110 

1905 

112 

IflOfi 

lOfi 

1907 

117 

Wood  t^t/LP,  peint  papeb,  etc.  1868 

The  above  ehowB  an  increase  as  follows: 

Peroent. 

In  production 53 

In  cost  of  production  at  ova  plant 17 

In  net  return  to  our  plant 18 

In  selling  price  of  machine-finished  book 17 

in  1907  as  compared  with  1898.  If  the  average  of  the  ten  years  be  taken,  it  shows 
that  tiie  increase  in  cost  of  production  has  been  11.07  per  cent,  while  the  average  net 
return  for  tibe  same  period  nas  been  11.16  per  cent,  or  an  increased  better  return  to 
the  manufacturer  of  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  thus  proving  that  in  selling  our 
product  we  have  kept  well  within  the  bounds  of  and  in  sympathy  with  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  reason  for  1900^s  high  price  was  due  to  the  fact  that  production  was  considera- 
bly short  of  consumption,  caused  by  the  fact  that  during  the  years  1894  to  1898  no 
mills  were  built  to  take  care  of  the  natural  increa£e  in  business;  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
1899,  when  the  price  of  paper  began  to  rise,  paper  mills  began  to  be  erected,  with 
the  result  that  by  1903  the  production  caught  up  with  the  consumption.  Gonse- 
QuenUy  prices  again  became  m  sympathy  with  cost  of  production.  The  decrease  in 
tne  average  selling  price  of  1906  was  caused  by  the  fact  of  new  mills  and  a  larger 
output,  r^ulting  in  the  cutting  of  prices,  so  that  practically  very  little  money  was 
maae.  llie  advance  in  prices  in  1907  was  merely  tne  adjustment  of  the  selling  price 
to  the  increased  cost  of  production,  which  had  not  been  commensurate  during  the 
year  1906. 

An  analysis  of  the  details  of  cost  of  production  shows  as  follows: 

1.  Raw  materials  per  ton  of  product  have  gradually  increased  until  in  1907  the 

increase  was  31  per  cent  higher  tnan  in  1898,  principally  in  which  are: 

PeroeDt. 

Soda  ash 16 

Bosin >. 60 

Pulp  wood 161 

Felts 44 

Fourdrinier  wires 34 

Regarding  pulp  wood,  in  1898  we  were  a  Die  to  buy  at  $2.25  per  cord,  but  in  1907 
the  actual  cost  was  $5,654  per  cord,  due  to  increased  value  of  stumpage  (not  our 
own),  cost  of  cutting,  and  freight  rates.  The  impression  of  an  unlimited  supply  of 
pulp  wood  in  the  State  of  Washington,  in  proximity  to  water  power  and  transporta- 
tion, is  erroneous,  for  at  this  time  we  are  reforesting  and  planting  to  take  care  of  the 
future  requirements  of  our  industry  and  to  protect  ourselves  against  undue  taxation 
until  the  timber  becomes  of  commercial  value;  we  are  hopefully  looking  forward  to 
some  legislation  to  encourage  others  as  well  as  ourselves  to  contmue;  otherwise,  the 
taxing  of  reforestrv  lands  on  a  basis  of  adjoining  or  adjacent  improved  lands  may 
result  in  the  abanaonment  of  such  undertakings. 

2.  Labor, — ^Wages  during  the  past  ten  years  have  increased  on  an  average  50  per 
cent,  in  proof  of  which  we  attach  hereto: 

a.  A  comparative  statement  1907  and  1898,  as  paid  to  different  classes  of  labor. 

6.  Cost  of  labor,  as  per  sworn  statement  sent  to  Census  Bureau  of  1899,  shows  $478 
per  year  average  wages  for  each  employee,  while  statement  requested  by  yourself 
shows  that  in  1907  we  paid  $670  a  year  for  each  employee. 

In  our  case  the  increase  in  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  product  has  been  offset  by: 

a.  Improved  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices,  reducing  actual  number  of  men 
reauired. 

6.  Increased  production. 

So  the  cost  per  ton  of  product  in  1907  is  practically  the  same  as  in  1898. 

We  are  operating  two  tours  per  day.  come  time  ago,  when  there  was  consider- 
able agitation,  we  then  went  mto  the  matter  very  thoroughly,  and  our  conclusions 
at  that  time  (which  we  now  aeain  confirm)  were  that  three-tour  system  would  in- 
crease the  totsJ  cost  of  our  mill  labor  about  20  per  cent,  or  $2.40  per  ton  of  product. 
Unless  aU  competitive  mills  adopted  three  tours,  this  increase  would  make  it  unprof- 
ftable  to  operate. 

3.  Repcars, — This  is  the  most  serious  item  in  the  cost  sheet  of  a  paper  mill.  The 
expenditure  (not  including  betterments  or  additions)  for  repairs  material  shows  an 
increase  of  101.9  per  cent  in  1907  as  compared  with  1898,  while  per  ton  of  product,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  production  in  1907  is  53  per  cent,  there  remains  an  increase  of 
57.4  per  cent,  or  equal  to  an  increased  cost  of  production  of  $3.29  per  ton  in  1907  in 
comparison  with  1898. 

We  think  all  paper  manufacturers  are  agreed  that  on  account  of  the  chemicals, 
alkali,  and  acids,  the  deterioration  and  depreciation  of  a  paper  mill  is  greater  than  in 
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almost  any  other  industry,  and  as  the  plant  ^ets  older  the  chaiges  for  repairs  increase 
in  greater  ratio  each  year.  Consequently  it  is  neither  fair  nor  just  to  place  the  sdllng 
price  of  goods  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  what  a  most  modem  and  newly-started  plant  can 
produce,  the  repairs  to  which  plant  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  are  comparatively 
small,  and  neither  is  the  new  plant  doing  itself  justice  in  not  chai^ng  into  its  cost  sheet 
an  amount  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  investing  the  same  as  all  reserve 
funds  ought  to  be  mvested ,  so  that  in  later  years  it  will  be  able  to  take  from  that  reserve 
fund  a  proportion  each  year  to  minimize  tne  exceptional  futiire  repair  account  which 
inevitably  comes  in  paper-mill  careers. 

DepreciatUm. — ^How  many  of  our  paper  mills  charge  off  each  year  into  their  cost 
sheets  an  amount  so  that  their  book  value  wOl  be  on  a  parity  with  appraised  depre- 
dated value?  We  think  very  few.  Our  experience  shows  the  fact  that,  after  having 
had  our  plant  ap})raised  in  1904  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company  of  Milwaukee 
(whose  appraisal  is  accepted,  in  case  of  fire  loss,  by  the  insurance  companies),  the 
aepreciated  value  was  less  than  the  book  value,  equal  to  a  depreciation  of  3  per  cent 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  2  per  cent  we  had  charged  since  the  plant  started  in  1892; 
therefore,  in  our  case  we  ou^ht  to  charge  off  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  depreciation  and. 
in  addition,- absorb  all  repairs  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  statements  rendered 
to  you  no  depreciation  beyond  2  per  cent  has  been  charged. 

We  are,  unfortunately,  makers  of  many  different  lands  of  paper,  due  to  the  Umited 
demand  and  market  on  this  Pacific  coast,  consequently  are  not  able  to  give  the  cost 
and  selling  price  of  each  grade  made  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but  we  can  give  you 
the  average  sellinjg  price  of  a  standard  paper  called  No.  1  machine  finished  book  paper, 
used  by  the  publishers  and  supplied  by  us  in  competition  with  eastern  manufactureiB, 
viz: 

Price  per  100  pounds  delivered/,  o,  b.  Pacific  coast  terminaU  (cash  discount  is  deducted)^ 


Year. 

Price 

per  100 

pounds. 

Increaaa 
OTerl898. 

1896 

f3.80 
3.90 
4.70 
4.00 
4.25 
4.40 
440 
4.25 
3.99 
4.46 

Percent. 
100 

1809 

3 

1900 

34 

1901 

6 

1902 

12 

1903 

16 

1904 

16 

1906 

13 

1908 

6 

1907 

17 

You  will  note  the  increase  is  65  cents  per  100  pounds  or  |13  per  ton,  or  17  per 
cent  in  1907  as  compared  with  1898,  which  is  exactly  the  ratio  in  percentage  of  increase 
as  our  entire  output  shows.  This  same  increase  in  sellinc^  price  you  should  find  in 
the  eastern  quotations,  for  our  selling  prices  are  based  on  East,  plus  freight  to  the  West, 
and  we  try  not  to  sell  any  cheaper  tnan  competition  compels  us.  Freight  rates  west- 
bound on  chemicals  and  finished  product  are  practically  the  same  as  ten  years  ago, 
the  only  increase  being  locally  on  pulp  wood. 

During  the  past  eleven  years  we  have  established,  by  personal  visits,  export  trade 
with  Japan,  Cnina,  Manila,  Siam,  Australasia,  South  and  Central  America,  and  South 
Africa,  to  take  care  of  our  surplus  product,  at  a  loss  in  revenue  as  compared  with  home 
trade  (for  reasons  explained  under  argument  against  removal  of  tariff),  in  order  to 
keep  our  plant  running  to  its  fullest  capacity,  thereby  getting  a  minimum  cost  of  pro- 
duction. As  our  home  trade  has  increased  we  have  withdrawn  from  export  trade, 
as  shown  by  the  percentage  of  our  total  output,  viz: 


Par  cent. 

.  20.3 

.  8.4 

.  13.5 

.  6.1 

.  9.7 


1897 46.4  1903 

1898 24.7  1904 

1899 , 28.6  1905 

1900 34.3  1906 

1901 22.8  1907 

1902 25,5 

An  aversjge  of  20.5  per  cent  of  our  entire  output  for  eleven  years,  resulting  in  the 
small  marsin  of  about  2  per  cent  margin  on  cost.    Without  this  surplus  market  our 

Slant  could  not  have  operated,  but  would  be  out  of  existence,  and  not  a  f&ctat  in 
elping  to  build  up  ana  develop  the  Pacific  slope,  as  it  is  doing  to-day. 
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Another  pNoint  for  your  information:  Exj^ort  competition  is  that  of  the  world,  and 
other  countries  have  experienced  advances  in  price  of  paper,  as  shown  by  the  advance 
in  prices  we  have  obtained;  our  records  disclose  an  increase  in  1907  of  17  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1898,  or  exactty  the  same  advance  as  in  this  country  upon  No.  1 
machine  finished  book  paper,  which  is  the  same  grade  of  paper  we  export. 

The  foregoing  we  offer  in  proof  of  our  contention: 

1.  That  the  increases  in  the  selling  price  of  paper  are  due  to  the  natural  law  of 
supplv  and  demand,  and  adjustment  in  sympathy  with  the  cost  of  production. 

2.  That  to  the  best  of  our  knowled^  and  oelief ,  we  know  of  no  trust  or  combina- 
tion of  paper  makers  by  which  the  price  of  paper  is  or  has  been  arbitrarily  advanced. 

To  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  making  the  enormous  profits  claimed  by  titie  paper 

consumers,  would  state  that  during  the  past  ten  vears  the  profits  have  only  been 

7.07  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  actual  capital  subscribed,  and  have  been  used  as 

follows: 

Per  cent. 

Dividends 3.04 

Betterments  to  plant 1. 52 

Replacements  for  future  economy 50 

Increased  working  capital 2. 01 

7.07 

Answering  the  second  subject^  viz,  the  placing  of  news  paper,  book  and  magazine 
paper  on  the  free  tariff  list,  which  we  believe  would  mean  the  crippling,  if  not  the 
complete  annihilation  of  our  industry,  we  would  give  the  following  isMcts: 

1.  It  would  open  the  Pacific  coast  market  to  the  inroads  of  foreign  competition, 
which,  from  our  experience  in  catering  for  the  export  trade  of  Japan,  Onina,  Australia, 
and  South  America,  where  we  come  in  competition  with  other  countries  than  our  own, 
has  shown  us  that  we  must  sell  our  product  at  about  15  per  cent  less  than  we  sell  to  our 
own  market,  while  the  eastern  (XT,  S.  A.)  manufacturer  is  able  to  procure  an  equal 
price  with  that  obtained  for  his  home  market;  this  because  the  eastern  manufacturer 
IS  able  to  manufacture  book  and  magazine  papers  about  15  per  cent  cheaper  than  we 
are  able  to  do,  which  is  due  to  the  following  facts: 

a.  Labor  is  33  per  cent  higher  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  (See  attached  state- 
ments, and  compare  with  statements  of  eastern  mills  making  like  grades  to  ours.) 

b.  The  increased  cost  of  chemicals  used  by  us  which  have  to  be  purchased  from  the 
East,  and  upon  which  an  overland  freight  rate  has  sot  to  be  paid  additional  to  what 
the  eastern  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  his  chemicals. 

c.  The  fixed  charges  per  ton  of  product,  on  account  of  our  being  a  small  mill,  are 
much  higher  than  with  the  eastern  laige  manufacturer. 

d.  The  necessity  of  having  a  larger  investment  per  ton  of  product,  due  to  our  having 
to  carry  a  larger  quantity  of  raw  materials,  owing  to  our  oeing  from  2,000  to  3,000 
miles  away  from  the  base  of  supplies. 

2.  Our  only  salvation  would  oe  to  immediately  seek  a  location  on  the  British  Colum- 
bia side,  where  they  have  the  four  essentials  necessary  for  cheap  manufacture  of 
paper,  viz: 

a.  Pulp  wood. 

b.  Water  power  available  to  wood  supply. 

c.  Labor. 

d.  Transportation. 

but  are  without  the  fifth  and  most  essential  requirement,  viz: 

e.  Home  market  for  the  goods  when  made. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  on  the  question  of  competition  in  our  United  States  markets 
from  a  paper  mill  located  in  British  Columbia  while  the  tariff  remains  at  its  present 
figure.  Our  experience,  dated  over  sixteen  years,  has  demonstrated  that  a  paper  mill 
located  on  the  racific  coast  must  have  at  least  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  a  home 
market  in  order  to  make  ends  meet,  whereas  at  this  time  a  mill  of  our  capacity — viz, 
25  tons  per  day — could  only  procure  3  per  cent  or  4  per  cent  of  the  home  market  if 
located  m  British  Columbia;  out,  if  the  free  tariff  with  Canada  is  ^iven,  that  countiy 
would  be  able  to  compete  for  the  United  States  trade,  and,  considering  the  advantages, 
it  would  be  to  our  interest  to  move  our  plant  out  of  the  United  States. 

3.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  you,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  with  all  of  the  wood 

g rod  nets  we  have  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  it  is  not  possible  to 
nd  an  unlimited  supply  where  water  power  or  transportation  is  available. 

4.  Certain  pulp-wood  requirements  tor  paper  market  are  very  limited;  for  instance, 
Cottonwood.  We  are  now  reforesting,  looking  forward  to  the  complete  shortage  of  this 
kind  of  pulp  wood  within  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  It  is  important  that  some 
forestry  legislation  be  enacted  which  would  encourage  reforestry  by  releasing  taxation 
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rn  such  reforestry  until  same  shall  have  grown  to  be  of  commercial  value;  otherwise 
ultimate  cost  of  the  wood  grown,  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  cost  of  labor,  and  interest 
upon  investment  would  be  practically  prohibitive. 

Answering  the  third  subject^  viz,  the  Canadian  government's  action  as  to  placing 
an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  placing  paper  on  the 
free  tariff  list.  We  reier  to  the  second  question  setting  forth  tne  facts  in  response 
to  this,  showing  the  advantages  in  British  Columbia  as  compared  with  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  the  writer  investigated  very  thoroughly  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  we  give  as  our  opinion  that  it  will  force  the  Umted  States  manufacturers  to  adopt 
Canada  as  the  paper-making  country.  This  would  be  inevitable  if  the  United  States 
took  off  present  auty  on  the  manufactured  goods,  thus  making  it  possible  for  Canada 
to  practically  control  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  with  the  result,  we  believe, 
of  preventing  this  mill,  as  one  out  of  many,  to  operate  successfully  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  this  connection  we  would  call  yourattention  to  the  fact  that  even  under  the  present 
tariff,  our  small  mill  can  only  depend  on  home  market  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of 
its  capacity,  and,  during  1907,  sought  the  remaining  10  per  cent  from  foreign  countries. 

On  behalf  of  our  company,  would  advise  that  the  reason  we  have  gone  so  exhaust- 
ively into  the  many  phases  of  the  question  is  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  investi- 
gation, should  it  result  in  the  placing  of  paper  on  the  free  tariff  list,  is  extremely  vital 
to  us  as  an  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  conclusion  we  would  state  that  it  Is  our  opinion  the  Pacific  coast  is  in  its  develop- 
ment period,  and  if  the  facts  as  hereinbefore  stated  do  not  call  for  protection,  we  would 
like  to  know  how  young  industries  can  grow  into  old  ones. 

Most  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  select  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

EvBRBTT  Pulp  and  Paper  Cohpant, 
By  W.  F.  HowARTH,  Manager, 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  information  contained  in  this  letter  of  fourteen  pages, 
and  the  statement  showing  comparative  wages  of  labor  hereto  attached,  is  correct 
to  the  best  of  mv  knowledge  and  belief,  and  covers  a  period  from  January  1, 1898,  to 
December  31,  1907. 

State  of  Washington, 

County  of  Snohomish,  «: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  May,  1908. 

[seal.]  Frank  Killien, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of  Washington, 

and  residing  in  Lowell,  Wash. 

Statement  of  comparative  wages  of  emplojjeee  of  Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company^ 

Everett,  Wash.,  referred  to  in  their  letter  of  May  15,  1908. 


Finishers 

Girls 

Super  calenders 

If  achlne  tenders 

Back  tenders , 

Third  hands , 

Boys , 

Beater  men , 

Helpers 

Bleachers , 

Digesters 

Yaryan , 

Rotary 

Engineers  (per  month) 

Firemen 

Liquor  room , 

Limekiln 

Chipper , 

Blacksmith 

Piper , 

Carpenters , 

Machinists , 

Common  labor , 


Hours 
per  day. 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


11 


10 
10 
10 
,13 
.13 
,13 
,13 
,13 
,13 
,13 
,13 
,13 
12 
12 
8 
,13 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1806. 


11.60 
.86-.  95 
L76 
8.00 
LfiO 
L35 
.75 
2.25 
L35 
L75 
L75 
L50 
L75 

85.00 
L75 

Lgo 

1.90 
L65 
2.76 
2.00 
2.26 
S.00 
L50 


1907. 


12.60 
L36 
3.50 
4.45 
2.60 
2.00 
L25 
8.00 
2.25 
2.35 
2.25 
2.15 

•  2.15 
125.00 

2.25 
2.35 

•  2.15 
2.15 
4.00 
8.25 
8.25 
400 
2.25 


Incream. 


Per  day. 


$1.00 

.45 

L75 

L46 

LOO 

.65 

.60 

.75 

.90 

.60 

.60 

.65 

.40 

40.00 

.60 

.45 

.25 

.50 

L26 

L26 

LOO 

LOO 

.75 


Per  cent. 


ATwagB  Increaae.  60  per  mnt. 


•  Eight  houn. 
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Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Fletcher  Paper  Company, 
of  Alpena,  Mich. : 

Flbtcheb  Paper  Company, 
Alpena  J  Mich.,  May  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Jamss  R.  Mann,  WaMngton,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  This  company  has  been  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  ten 
years.  We  own  our  own  sulphite  and  ground-wood  mill  and  water  power,  and  are 
making  fiber  and  manila  papers.  We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  appear  before  the 
committee  with  our  books  showing  cost  of  construction,  cost  of  operation,  selling 
price,  and  profits  during  that  time  and  submit  to  the  committee's  decision  as  to  whether 
we  have  at  anv  time  obtained  an  exorbitant  profit  in  the  business.  In  fact,  the  only 
thing  that  we  fear  would  be  that  our  disclosures  might  affect  our  bank  credits. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Fletcher  Paper  Company, 
Frank  W.  Fletcher,  President. 

Also  a  letter  from  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
a  letter  from  Sidney  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Box,  Board 
and  Paper  Company.  The  letter  last  submitted  from  the  Everett 
Paper  Company  contains  considerable  information,  which  I  think  we 
will  not  stop  to  read.  The  others  are  merely  relating  to  the  schedides. 
Here  are  the  Mitchell  and  the  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.  letters: 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  20, 1908. 
Hon.  James  B.  Mann, 

Chaiirman  Select  Convmittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  recent  request  for  a  complete  report  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  for  the  year  1907,  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  blank 
will  be  completed  and  mailed  early  next  week,  which  is  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly 
get  it  done. 

Very  respectfuUy,  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.  (Incorporated), 

F.  B.  Chapman,  Cashier. 


(United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company.] 

New  York,  May  tl,  1908. 
Mr.  James  R.  Mann, 

CJuarman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  &vor  of  the  16th  at  hand.  We  will  send  ^ou  the  statistics  ih 
regard  to  our  company,  which  you  request,  as  soon  as  our  accounting  department  can 
prepare  the  figures. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Sidney  Mitchell,  President. 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  F.  J. 
Sensenbrenner,  of  the  Kimberly  &  Clark  Company,  of  Neenah,  Wis. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  F.  J.  SENSENSBEinTEB,  OF  NEEKAH,  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner. 
The  Chairman.  Of  the  Blimberly-Clark  Company? 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Where  are  its  mills  located  ? 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Neenah,  Wis.;  Appleton,  Wis.;  Kimberly, 
Wis.;  and  Niagara,  Wis. 
The  Chairman,   i  ou  have  how  many  mills  1 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Eight  mills. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  your  product  mostly  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Sbnsenbrenner.  No^  sir;  it  is  varied.  We  make  news- 
print papers,  writing  papers,  mcluding  manilas  and  fibers,  book-print, 
and  low-grade  writing  papers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  have  you  for  news-print 
paper? 

Mr.  Sbnsenbrenner.  Two  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  Niagara,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  capacity? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  72  tons  a  dav. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  mill  at  Niagara,  Wis.,  do  you  make  your 
own  wood  pulp  and  sull)hite? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  a 
statement;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  assumed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
inquiry,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  would  be  directed  particularly  to 
the  news-print  paper  busmess,  so  that  what  data  I  have  to  submit 
here  has  relation  to  that  end  of  our  business  altogether. 

At  the  Niagara  mill,  where  we  make  our  news-print  paper,  we  make 
about  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the  product  into  manila  papers, 
and  the  balance  of  it  is  in  news-print  paper.  We  aim  to  keep  aoout 
75  per  cent  of  the  product  of  that  mill  under  contract,  and  the  oalance 
of  the  product,  with  some  margin  for  increasing  the  requirements 
under  tne  news-print  contracts,  we  manufacture  mto  manila  papers 
and  sell  it  on  the  market  currently;  so  that  when  we  have  our  quota 
of  news-print  paper  under  contract,  we  have  no  paper  to  oflfer  for 
current  trade;  that  is,  news-print  paper. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1906  and  the  first  half  or  first  two-thirds 
of  1907  tne  demands  by  our  news-print  customers  on  us  was  so  great 
that  at  times  we  were  scarcely  able  to  take  care  of  them,  and  our 
manila  trade  suffered  in  consequence.  In  view  of  that  we  volun- 
tarily lost  a  Denver  newspaper  contract;  that  is,  when  the  contract 
came  up  for  renewal  and  we  were  asked  for  a  pnce  on  it,  we  refused 
to  quote  on  it.  The  reason  we  did  not  quote  on  that  particular  con- 
tract was  because  the  sizes  required  by  it  were  not  advantageous  to 
our  machines.  During  the  last  year  we  also  lost  three  contracts,  as 
I  now  recall,  in  that  way — two  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  one  in  New 
Orleans.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  we  have  secured  three  new  con- 
tracts, one  in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  we  took  in  competition  from  a 
Wisconsin  mill;  one  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  one  in  New  Orleans, 
the  latter  two  being  taken  in  competition  with  some  eastern  mills,  the 
names  of  which  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  eastern  mills 
held  those  contracts.  All  three  contracts  have  been  taken  through  a 
jobber. 

Immediately  following  the  panic  the  requirements  upon  us  by  our 
news-paper  contractors  rell  on  very  materially,  which,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  the  manilas  that  we  make  at  that  mill, 
and  which  are  sold  very  largely  through  dealers,  fell  off  pretty  much 
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altogether,  so  that  we  did  not  have  business  enough  for  that  mill  so 
that  we  could  keep  it  in  continuous  operation.  We  have  been  shut 
down,  I  think,  since  the  beginning  of  tins  year,  or  possibly  since  the 
1st  of  December — I  do  not  recall  exactly — twenty-six  days. 

I  observed  since  my  presence  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  inquiry 
has  been  directed  somewhat  to  ascertain  from  witnesses  who  have  tes- 
tified whether  they  have  attended  meetings  of  manufacturers.  I 
want  to  say  frankly  that  I  have  attended  such  meeting,  and  that  at 
such  meetings  I  have  not  hesitated  to  state  matters  which  I  felt  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  other  manufacturers,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
the  trade,  as  judged  by  our  own  condition;  the  volimie  of  business 
we  had  at  the  time,  as  to  whether  we  had  business  enough  on  hand 
to  keep  in  operation  fully;  and  have  not  hesitated  even  to  state  the 
prices  at  which  we  were  selling  our  product.  I  believe  that  a  frank 
mterchange  of  information  of  that  cnaracter  between  manufacturers 
of  similar  lines  of  goods  is  conducive  to  a  more  intelligent  conduct 
of  the  business.  The  old  feeling  between  manufacturers,  or  the  old 
reluctance  between  manufacturers  to  disclose  things  in  connection 
with  their  business,  particularly  costs,  on  the  theory  that  they  may 
have  some  advantage  over  their  competitors  and  will  use  that 
advantage  to  the  destruction  of  a  competitor  probably,  and  get  hurt 
themselves  [laughter],  I  think  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

My  name  in  the  proceedings,  I  note,  has  oeen  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  traffic  bureau.  In  Mr.  Hurlbut's  testimony  yes- 
terday, I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  made  very  clear  that  there  are 
a  numoer  of  mills,  not  in  the  General  Paper  Company  during  its 
existence,  making  grades  of  paper  entirely  different  from  those  sold 
through  the  General  Paper  Company;  mills  which  are  members  of 
the  traffic  bureau;  and  there  are  a  number  of  General  Paper  Com- 
pany mills,  that  is,  mills  formerly  in  the  General  Paper  Company, 
that  are  not  in  the  General  Traffic  Bureau.  I  might  mention  in  that 
connection  some  of  the  mills  and  the  grades  of  paper  which  they 
make  which  are  not  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  and  which  are 
members  of  the  traffic  bureau.  I  have  in  mind  tne  Gilbert  Paper 
Company,  of  Menasha;  the  Fox  River  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton, 
Wis.;  the  Plover  Paper  Company,  of  Plover,  Wis.,  all  making  writing 
papers;  the  TMlmany  Paper  Mills,  of  Kaukauna,  making  tissue 
papers,  colored  papers  of  various  kinds,  napkins,  and  so  forth;  the 
Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton;  the  Interlake  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton,  making  no  paper  at  all,  and  a 
number  of  other  companies,  whose  names  I  do  not  recall  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  is  that  which  makes  no  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  interlake  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  sulphite  pulp.  In  Mr.  Sherry's  testi- 
mony of  this  morning  he  made  some  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Quinnesec  mill,  which,  by  the  way,  is  our  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill,  had  a 
contract  with  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  for  the  purchase 
of  pulp  wood  for  that  mill.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  lite  to  say 
sometningabout  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Pulp  Wood  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  by  men  interested  in  various  mill  companies  in 
Wisconsin  consuming  pulp  wood  for  the  purpose  of  securing  pulp  for 
the  mills  with  which  they  were  connected  under  contract.    It  fur- 
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nishes  to  these  various  companies  upon  their  order,  at  actual  cost, 
including  the  cost  of  doing  Dusiness,  and  a  commission  of  $6,000  in 
the  aggregate,  which  is  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  wood,  and 
which  $6,000  is  disbursed  among  the  stockholders  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Six  thousand  dollars  per  mill,  do  you  meant 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  $6,000  in  the  aggregate;  $6,000  per 
annum,  I  should  have  said.  That  is  charged  under  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  purchasing  the  wood,  and  so  forth,  and  clerical  work  in  con- 
nection with  it,  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  charged  up  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  is  charged  up  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  separate  item? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  As  a  separate  item. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Divided  howi 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  is  on  the  cord  basis.  It  is  divided  on 
the  cord  basis — that  is  to  say,  it  buys  various  kinds  of  wood,  spruce 
and  hemlock  chiefly-^and  the  actual  cost  of  the  wood,  the  expense  of 
purchasing  it,  and  of  conducting  the  office  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp 
Wood  Company  and  this  $6,000  is  charged  against  the  wood,  and 
it  is  assessed  against  the  mill  on  the  cord  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  such  an  agreement  as  that  happen  to  be 
made,  to  pay  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  $6,000  a  year  for 
services  rendered,  by  all  of  these  stockholders  or  all  of  these  other 
companies? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is,  the  mill  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  was  paid  out  as  a  dividend  upon  the  stock, 
so  that  the  people  who  made  an  investment  in  the  stock  would  get 
some  return  upon  it? 

The  Chairman.  How  did  such  an  agreement  as  that  happen  ?  That 
is  a  very  unusual  thing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  recall  the  circumstances.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  about  four  years  ago.  It  was  a  sort  of  cooperative 
undertaking. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  most  of  your  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  buy  the  wood  that  we  used  at  our 
Niaeara^Wis.,  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  touch  upon 
some  of  these  thin^  in  connection  with  my  statement. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  i  es,  sir.  I^  have  here  a  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  shows  the  variation  in  cost  of  pulp  wood  purcnased 
for  this  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill  since  1898,  showing  the  increase  in  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  wood  pulp.  On  the  same  statement  the  cost  per 
cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  rough  wood  in  each  year  since  and  including 
1 898,  and  the  cost  of  hemlock  wood  per  cord  in  each  year  since  ana 
including  1900,  our  sulphite  mill  not  having  started  up  until  that  year. 
The  prices  which  I  state  herein  are  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  our  mill  and  in  the 
river,  as  we  secure  a  considerable  part  of  our  wood  tributary  to  the 
river  and  run  it  down  the  river.  In  the  last  five  years  of  this  period 
we  cut  about — well,  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  five  we  cut  about 
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15  per  cent  of  our  own  stumpage,  and  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  five 
about  25  per  cent  of  our  own  stumpage,  our  total  requirements  of  that 
mill  being  about  60,000  cords  per  year.  The  bulk  of  that  stumpage, 
by  the  way,  was  hemlock.  The  price  at  which  we  charged  our  own 
stumpage  is  at  the  actual  cost  thereof,  the  actual  price  paid  for  the 
stumpage  and  the  cost  of  putting  it  in  and  deUvering  it.  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  business  proposition.  We  would  be  justified 
in  charging  it  at  what  we  have  to  pay  for  other  wood  of  the  same  kind 
which  we  purchased  in  the  same  year,  but  we  did  not  do  it.  We  put 
it  in  at  actual  cost. 
The  next  statement  shows  the  variation  in  our  wage  scales  from  the 

frear  1900,  inclusive,  to  date,  stated  in  per  cents.  It  also  shows  the 
abor  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  paper,  independent  of  the  cost  per 
hundred  pounds  of  paper  of  the  ground  wood  and  sulphite  used  in  it. 
In  another  item  the  labor  cost  of  unCTOund  wood  is  figured  into 
paper,  and  the  labor  cost  on  sulphite  is  figured  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  These  statements  all  show  for  themselves  what 
they  show  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Some  of  the  statements,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion in  connection  with  them.     I  will  not  read  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  is  there  any  object  in  taking  the 
time  to  show  what  the  statements  show,  if  they  indicate  on  the  head- 
ings what  they  do  show?  Telling  it  there  gives  us  no  additional 
information. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  These  statements  I  intended  to  hand  to  the 
stenographer.- 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  give  them  to  the  stenographer  if  the 
headings  show  what  they  are,  and  then  take  up  the  things  you  want 
to  call  particular  attention  to. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  what  I  am  doing  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Now,  I  have  not  a  schedule  showing  the  rates  of  wages  on  different 
classes  of  labor  by  years,  but  I  can  supply  that,  if  the  chairman 
please.  I  have  with  me  the  rates  of  wages  we  are  paying  at  the 
present  time  at  this  particular  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  that  is  of 
no  value  by  itself.     You  can  put  that  in  and  send  us  the  rest. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner:  Very  well,  sir.  Machine  tenders,  $4.35; 
back  tenders,  $2.50;  beater  engineers,  $3;  beater  helpers,  $1.92; 
steam  engineers,  $2.82;  oilers,  $1.92;  head  finisher,  $2.75;  male 
helpers,  $2;  female  finishers^  $1.25;  millwrights,  $3.50;  firemen, 
$2.70;  helpers,  $1.75;  machinists,  $3.25;  helpers,  $3;  grinder  men, 
$2;  acid  makers,  $2.25;  loaders,  $1.75;  truckers  and  pilers,  $1.62}. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  those  all  refer  to  the  daily  waget 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  two-tour  system.  I  was  just  going  to 
touch  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours,  respectively, 
per  week? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  a  statement  showing 
the  variation  in  cost  in  per  cents  from  1898  to  the  present  time  on 
the  various  commodities  used  in  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  it  the  two-tour  system  up  there t 
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Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  "  Two-ture  "  or  "  two-tower."  It  is  variously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  have  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  term. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  I  beg  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  reference  to  the  term  itself.  Is  that  the 
term  you  use? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  to  pronunciation,  in  the  West  they 
call  it  "ture;"  down  East  they  call  it  "tower.*'     ^Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  next  statement  is  the  cost  per  hundred 
pounds  of  producing  paper,  figured  at  the  actual  cost  on  producing 
raw  materials.  In  our  system  of  accounting  we  make  each  depart- 
ment of  the  plant  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  we  charge  the  plant 
with  the  two  prices,  but  in  these  statements  we  show  the  actual  cost 
of  producing  paper  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  producing  ground 
wood  and  sulphite  at  that  plant,  without  any  charge  for  depreciation 
or  interest  or  mvestment,  or  for  power.  Since  1901  we  have  increased 
our  production  in  the  paper  mill  43.1  per  cent  by  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  money  for  improvements,  and  in  spite  of  tnat  there 
has  been  quite  a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper. 

The  next  statement ^ 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1902,  1.651;  1903,  1.56;  1904,  1.613;  1906, 
1.511;  1906,  1.603;  1907,  1.799. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  groimd  wood  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  News  paper) 
^  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes.  The  average  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mills 
since  1898  to  1907.  inclusive.  The  first  four  years  of  that  period,  or  of 
the  statement  ratner,  covers  the  selling  price  at  our  Kimberly,  Wis., 
null,  where  we  made  print  paper  up  to  tne  time  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire:  1898,  1.79;  1899,  1.775;  1900,  2.14;  1901,  1.998;  1902,  1.949; 
1903,  2.039;  1904,  2.039;  1905,  1.97;  1906,  1.767;  1907,  1.976 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

KDfBERLY-CIARK  COMPANT. 

Variatum  in  cost  of  pulp  wood,  QuinneseCy  taking  year  1898  a$  bant, 
[Rough  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  f.  o.  b  can  and  river  at  mill.] 


Year. 

Per  cent. 

Spruce. 

Hemlook. 

UQ8 

100 
129 
128 
121 
132 
124 
199 
135 
13fi 
181 

S3. 70 
4.80 
fi.80 
6.65 
6.55 
6.76 
6.70 
6.44 
6.82 
&80 

1809 

1900 

18.96 

1901 

S.00 

1902 

&45 

1908 

8.70 

1904 

8.85 

1906 

8.82 

1906 

S.80 

1907 
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Variation  in  labor  costs,  taking  year  1900  as  a  basis. 


Tear. 

Handling 
wood. 

News- 
paper mill. 

General 

average 
wood- 
handling 
pulp  and 
paper  mllla. 

1900 

Per  cent. 
100.0 
104.3 
123.6 
128.0 
180.0 
130.0 
121.6 
125.6 
129.3 

Percent. 
100.0 
101.8 
103.6 
105.6 
115.1 
116.0 
11&3 
115.9 
117.8 

PercenL 
100.0 

1901 

102.8 

1902 

107.0 

1903 

100.6 

1904 

111.2 

1905 

110.0 

1906 

110.2 

1907 

112.9 

1908 

113.7 

Labor  cost  per  100  poundspaper $0,196 

Labor  cost  ground  wood,  10.214,  at  70  per  cent  in  paper 148 

Labor  cost  sulphite,  |0.371,  at  30  per  cent  in  paper 112 

Total  labor  cost  per  100  pounds  paper 456 

This  includes  labor  of  every  kind  about  the  pla^t,  including  cost  of  unloading  and 
reloading  wood  and  boiler  house  and  repair  labor. 

Variation  of  (he  cost  of  raw  materials  and  supplies  in  the  print-paper  mtZZ,  taking  the  year 

1898  as  basis. 


Year. 

Fuel. 

Rosin 
and  size. 

Framea 

and 

cases. 

Twine. 

aothlng. 

Taxes. 

1898 

Per  cent. 
100 
111 
142 
145 
128 
161 
138 
138 
138 
141 

Percent. 
100 
117 
139 
111 
108 
205 
208 
258 
278 
206 

PercenL 
100 
100 
115 
176 
117 
141 
166 
156 
176 
206 

Percent. 
100 
175 
160 
160 
243 
256 
225 
243 
260 
244 

Percent. 
100.0 
99. 3 
106.0 
114.6 
118.0 
128.6 
132.3 
121.6 
129.3 
142.6 

Percent. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

100 

1902 

136 

1903 

236 

1904 

287 

1905 

826 

1906 

438 

1907 

874 

1906 

466 

T^  item  based  on  Quinnesec  Print  Paper  Mill,  which  was  not  completed  until  1901. 

Cost  per  100  pounds  of  producing  paper  at  Quinnesec  millf  on  basis  of  actual  cost  to 

produce  raw  materials. 


1902 $1,651 

1903 -..     L56 

1904 L613 


1905 $1,511 

1906 L602 

1907 L799 


Variation  in  the  cost  of  Tnalnng  news-prinl  paper,  taking  year  1901  as  basis. 


Percent. 

1901 .* 100.0 

1902 109.0 

1903 108.7 

1904 109.9 


Percent 

1905 99.5 

1906 99.0 

1907 109.0 


Table  showing  increase  in  production  at  Quinnesec  print-paper  mill,  taking  year  1901  as 

basis. 


Percent. 

1901 100.0 

1902 106.8 

1903 115.4 

1904 124.9 
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Percent. 

1905 127.0 

1906 145.4 

1907 143.1 
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Average  price  of  print  paper,  years  1898  to  1907,  {ndueivtyf.  o.  5.  mtZZ,  net. 


1898 11.79 

1899 1.775 

1900 2.14 

1901 1.998 

1902 .• 1.949 


1903 $2,039 

1904 2.039 

1905 1.97 

1906 1.767 

1907 1.975 


Variaiwn  in  average  price  of  print  pa'perf.  o.  &.  mill,  net,  taking  year  1898  ae  basis. 


Per  cent. 

1898 '. 100.0 

1899 94.2 

1900 119.5 

1901 111.7 

1902 108.8 


Percent. 

1903 113.9 

1904 113.9 

1905 110.4 

1906 98.7 

1907 110.3 


The  Chairman.  According  to  that  statement,  you  were  selling 
paper  cheaper  in  1907  than  you  were  in  1904  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  reduced  the  selling  price  from  $1.97  a 
hundred  in  1903  and  1905  to  $1.76  a  hundred  in  1906  f 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  sell  it  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  with  me,  but  I 
think  our  average  will  range  about  $2.08  thus  far  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  long-time  contracts  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Only  one. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  lai^e  one? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  11  to  12  tons  a  day.  It  is  the 
Scripps-McRae  contract,  so  called. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  are  getting  $2.10  delivered  on  that? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  delivered,  on  that.  This  nets  us 
about  $1 .90  at  the  mill  free. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  have  to  send  it  to? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  we  have  to  pay  storage 
and  cartage  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  it  down  by  water  during  the  summer, 
don't  you? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Part  of  the  time  I  do  not  know  but  that  it 
does  cross  on  the  ferry  by  way  of  Manitowoc,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  past  year  or  two  the  whole  of  it  has  been  going  by  way 
of  Chicago. 

The  CuAfRMAN.  You  did  not  put  up  the  price  of  your  paper  very 
much  in  1907,  did  you? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Not  very  much,  but  we  did  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  increased  price  on  our  contracts  until  early  this  year.  That  is, 
we  made  some  contracts  early  last  year  that  were  at  higher  prices 
than  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  average  in  1906  was  $1.76  a  hundred,  and 
in  1907  it  was  $1.97  a  hundred.     How  high  did  you  run  up  in  1907? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  $2.40.  That  is  the  highest  1  recall,  at 
the  mill.     It  was  a  small  contract. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  average  now  is  about  $2.08  ? 
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Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  About  $2.08  I  think  it  will  figure;  yes,  sir. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  got  for  paper 
delivered? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  now  recall,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  aim 
to  make  a  majority  of  our  contracts  on  a  f .  o.  b.  basis.  We  have  one 
contract  that  we  have  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  If  we  had  figured  that  on  the  dehvered  basis — do  you 
know  the  rate  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Babcock? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  contracts  where  you  agreed  to 
deliver. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  highest  I  now  recall  on  that  is  $2.45 
to  a  jobber.  What  he  gets  from  his  customer  for  the  paper  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  jobber  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  In  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  on  this  new  contract  made 
recently? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  that  exactly, 
but  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.20  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  reduction  in  price  from  your  prevailing 
price  before? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  lower  than  some  contracts  we  have 
on  our  books;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  concluded,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  other  statement  which  follows  here  is  nearly  the  same  thing, 
namely,  the  average  net  price  at  the  mill  on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  statement  which  follows  the  one  I  have 

}'u8t  read,  and  which  represents  the  average  price  realized  f.  o.  b.  net 
or  print  paper,  is  the  same  thing,  only  tnat  the  variation  is  stated 
in  per  cent  again,  with  the  year  1898  as  the  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  the  statement  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  turn  this  over  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  turned  a  copy  over  to  him,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  some  grades  of  paper  that  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  did  not  handle.  What  grades  of  papfer  did  the 
General  Paper  Company  handle? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  handled  news-print  paper,  wrapping 
papers,  especially  manila  and  fibers,  poster  paper,  and  hanging 
paper;  papers  that  were  kindred  to  news  and  wrapping  papers  only. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  did  you  say  your  daily  output  was? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  the  Niagara  milk,  72  tons.  Our  total 
output  is  about  240  tons,  our  total  output  of  all  classes  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  it  of  news  print? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  60  to  63  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  all  your  mills  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company — ^what  was 
the  cause  for  the  organization  of  that  company? 
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Mr.  Sensenbbbnneb.  It  was  in  the  line  of  economy,  first;  and, 
secondly,  to  enable  ub  to  buy  our  supplies  of  pulp  wood  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  so  that  we  can  make  cheap  paper  ana  sell  it  to  the  pub- 
lishers at  low  prices. 

The  Chaibmak.  That  was  to  '^bear  the  market"  and  prevent 
competition  among  the  pulp  wood  users? 

Mr.  Sensenbbennbb.  Among  these  several  mills? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  That  I  am  inclined  to  think  would  be  the 
effect,  sir;  but,  more  than  that,  these  mills  in  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company  are  located  at  various  points  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  one  mill  would  go  right  by  another 
and  buy  pulp  wood  and  ship  it  a  long  freight  rate  to  the  detriment 
of  the  mill  right  in  the  timber,  when  it  could  secure  it  by  intelligently 
buying  from  another  concern  at  no  greater  rate  to  himself;  and  then, 
too,  it  has  the  advantage  of  getting  in  statistical  shane  the  require- 
ments of  all  the  mills  having  contracts  with  it,  and  enaoles  the  manu- 
facturers to  get  a  better  study  of  the  situation,  so  that  we  can  deter- 
mine what  prices  are  necessary  to  pay  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  a  sufficient  crop  to  keep  the  mills  supplied. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  association? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  do  not  know  that  I  recall  them.  I  Bm  in- 
clined to  think  J.  C.  Kimberly  is  the  president  of  the  company. 

The  Chaibman.  Whom  do  you  deal  with  when  you  have  any  deal- 
ings with  them? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  May  I  be  allowed  to  state  the  officers? 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly;  I  asked  you  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  J.  C.  Kimberly  is  president;  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock  is  vice-president;  F.  E.  Baluster  is  treasurer,  and  M.  H.  Ballou 
is  manner,  and  an  executive  committee  of  five. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Ballou,  I  believe,  intends  to  testify  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  He  is  going  to  testify  and  will  undoubtedly 
touch  on  that  subject. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  that  you  use  60,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  a 
year? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  At  the  Niagara  mill;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Chiefly  from  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

The  Chaibman.  What  distance? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Varying  from  25  miles  to,  I  should  say,  1 10 
to  160  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  What  proportion  of  that  do  you  get  from  the 
Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  All  the  pulp  wood  which  we  buy  by  rail  and 
none  that  comes  by  river  or  is  delivered  to  us  by  team  or  which  we 
get  from  our  own  stumpage.  I  think  our  orders  filed  with  the  Wis- 
consin Pulp  Wood  Company  previous  to  this  past  season  were  30,000 
cords,  which  would  be  60  per  cent  of  our  total  requirements. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  pulp 
wood  comes  by  team  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  growing  less  and  less  every 
year. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  cut  how  much  of  your  own  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  About  15,000  cords  the  past  year* 

The  Chaibbcan.  Principally  hemlock! 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  use  that? 

lubr.  Sensekbbbnneb.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite 
pidp. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  buy  or  sell  any  t 

Mr.  Sens^snbbenneb.  Pulp  wood? 

The  Chaibman.  Wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Very  little.  We  buy  some  ground  wood 
pulp  for  our  Fox  Eiver  Valley  mill,  and  we  have  sold  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphite  at  times.    We  are  not  in  the  market  regularly. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  buy  any  during  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  We  bought  ground  wood;  not  sulphite. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  We  buy  a 
limited  quantity  of  slow-cooked  sulphite,  which  we  use  in  a  particu- 
lar grade  of  paper,  despite  the  fact  that  we  make  practically  enough 
sulphite  under  ordinary  circumstances.  My  recollection  is  that  tne 
price  we  paid  for  the  sulphite  was  $2.10. 

The  Chaibman.  The  slow-cooked  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  more  expensiye  than  the  other? 

Air.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  did  you  have  to  buy  slow-cooked  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  For  use  in  a  partictdar  grade  of  paper  which 
we  can  not  make  strong  enough  out  of  our  own  sulphite. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  a  grade  of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  grade  of  bottle*wrapper 
paper — a  special  grade. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  stronger  than  your  hemlock  will  make? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  This  slow-cooked  sulphite  is  made  out  of 
hemlock,  but  it  is  made  by  a  slower  process. 

The  Chaibman.  You  manufacture  no  slow  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  showing  the  price  you 
have  paid  during  the  year  1907  and  the  price  at  which  you  have  sold 
ground  pulp  or  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  For  ground  pulp  we  paid  SI. 05  per  hundred 
f.  o.  b.  Little  Soo  under  contract. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  did  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Right  above  Appleton,  on  the  Fox  River. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did  not  buy  any  m  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  No,  sir;  and  to  answer  your  question  in  full 
I  think  the  sulphite  we  sold  at  $2.05  delivered.  My  recollection  is 
that  it  was  shipped  to  Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  consider  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
pirofit  to  make  on  paper  in  order  to  properly  protect  your  business; 
that  is,  how  much  the  paper  should  sell  for  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  we  got  an  average 
of  S7  or  S8  a  ton  above  a  reasonable  charge  for  depreciation  that  we 
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would  be  pretty  well  satisfied.  If  we  could  feel  sure  that  we  could 
realize  that  price  from  year  to  year. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  is  your  investment  worth  at  Niagara  f 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  At  co^,  about  $1,600,000. 

Tho  Chaibman.  If  you  could  realize  $7  a  ton  on  60,000  tons  that 
would  be  $420,000,  a  fairly  reasonable  profit  to  make  on  $1,600,000? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Allow  me  to  correct  you.  You  said  60,000 
tons.     You  got  that  confused  with  60,000  cords  of  wood,  I  am  afraid. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  How  much  paper  do 
you  produce? 

Mri  Sensenbbenneb.  About  20,000  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  be  $140,000  on  a  $1,600,000  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  One  hunored  and  forty  thousand  dollars  and 
counting  depreciation 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Above  depreciation.  I  said  if  we  could  be 
assured  of  $7  or  $8  a  ton  above  a  fair  charge  for  depreciation. 

The  Chaibman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  much  you  consider 
paper  should  be  sold  for  above  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to 
properly  conserve  the  business.  I  am  not  talking  about  how  much 
money  you  should  make. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  About  $10  a  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  it  ever  sold  for  $10  a  ton  for  any  considerable 
period  of  years? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  That  is,  above  the  cost  of  production  t 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  It  has  not  been  our  experience  at  any  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  people  have  been  puttmg  more  money  into 
the  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  will  be  greater 
reluctance  about  going  into  the  paper-mill  business  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past. 

The  Chaibman.  There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
put  in  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  a  member  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
panv,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  was;  that  is,  our  company  was. 

The  Chaibman.  You  had  dealings  with  Mr.  Hanrahan  also? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  make  you  an  offer? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  W^e  gave  them  an  option,  I  think,  during 
July  of  last  year. 

The  Chaibman.  He  made  you  an  offer? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  We  made  him  an  offer. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  make  you  a  wTitten  proposition? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  our  option,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  and  we  have  seen  him  or  he  has  seen  us  recently 
with  a  view  to  reopening  negotiations. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  he  made  you  an  offer  since  the  first  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  think  he  has;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  know  whether  or  not  he  has? 
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Mr.  Sbnsenbrenner.  Yes;  I  think  he  has. 

The  Chaibman.  You  know  whether  he  has.  I  do  not  want  any 
thinking  about  a  thing  that  is  perfectly  plain. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenner.  Yes,  su:. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  see  you  or  any  of  your  people  when  he  was 
in  Wisconsin  in  April? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  oflfer  did  he  make  you? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  To  take  over  our  properties  for  some  cash 
and  some  bonds  and  some  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  to  buy  the  property! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  merge  it  with  other  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  one  company  out  of  the  principal  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  x  es,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  vou  do  with  that  ofTer? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  We  nave  not  done  anything;  we  declined  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  imderstand,  of  course,  that  what  he  was 
endeavoring  to  do  was  to  consolidate  the  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Along  the  lines  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  assume  that. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  the  talk? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  not  some  talk  that  if  that  could  not  be 
done  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  mills  to  get  together? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  or  any  of  his  people  audit  your  accounts? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  An  audit  company  of  New  i ork  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  For  Mr.  Hanrahan? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  anybody  else  ever  audited  your  accounts  for 
anyone  else? 

Jfr.  Sensenbbenneb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  nave  any  understanding  or  association  or 
agreement  with  any  of  the  other  paper  mills,  except  the  ones  relating 
to  the  traffic  arrangement  under  wnich  Mr.  Hurlout  was  appointed, 
the  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  Scripps-McRae  people,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  sure  there  is  no  other  association?  We 
just  fell  on  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  this  morning.  No 
one  ever  volunteered  any  information  in  regard  to  it,  although  we 
have  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  my  opening 
statement  and  cover  the  ground  just  as  fully  as  I  think  it  should  be 
covered. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  all  the  people  have  been  frank  with  us, 
but  it  does  not  occur  to  them.  They  probably  think  those  matters 
have  no  bearing,  and  they  may  have  none.  We  can  not  determine 
that  now,  and  what  we  are  seelang  is  information  in  the  dragnet  style. 

When  did  you  commence  to  adopt  the  one^year  agreement? 
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Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  oompany 
always.  I  do  not  know  of  but  three  instances,  four  instances,  in 
which  we  made  exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  long-time  contract  running  nowf 

]Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  That  is  the  Scripps-McRae  contract.  That 
is  five  years.     It  has  about  two  years  and  three  months  to  run. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  value  of  your  property,  the  one  you  gave 
Mr.  Hanrahah  an  option  on? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  It  embraced  this  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill,  our 
Atlas  mill  at  Appleton,  and  our  Globe  and  Badger  mill  at  Neenah. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  value  that  you  place  on  the  property  that 
you  gave  him  an  option  on? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  Do  you  want  me  to  imderstand  by  that 
question  what  was  our  option  price  to  them) 

Mr.  Sims.  No,  I  want  to  know  what  value  you  put  on  the  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  should  say  the  cost  value  of  them  would 
be  about  $2,200,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  $2,200,000? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims*  At  what  value  did  you  give  an  option  in  stocks  and 
bonds? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  The  option  we  gave  them  was  for  cash. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  to  get  so  miich  cash 
and  so  much  in  stocks  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  think  I  said  that  was  the  proposition  they 
made  us  since  the  expiration  of  the  option. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  speak  frankly  as  to  what  my  question  is  intended 
to  lead  to.  I  do  not  want  one  of  you  gentlemen  to  give  us  the  facts 
unless  the  others  are  to  give  them  also.  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
it  was  to  result  in  an  increase  in  stocks  and  bonds  on  which  earnings 
would  have  to  be  made  if  the  Hanrahan  agreement  had  been  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chaibman.  We  may  want  that  question  answered  by  all. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  If  so,  I  shall  not  decline. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  amount  of  money  on  which  earnings  would  have  to 
be  made  would  be  greater  if  the  companies  were  consolidated  than  if 
they  were  operated  as  separate  properties? 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  new  companies  would  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
estimated  value  of  the  old  plants. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  were  at  tnat  time  intending  to  go  absolutely  out  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  If  they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  option; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  other  association  f 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  None  that  I  recall. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  in  the  manila  and  fiber  association  I 

Mr.  Sensbnbbbnneb.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hanrahan  has  a  com- 
plete statement  of  all  the  mills  that  agreed  to  go  into  this  matter}  I 
suppose  he  has. 

Mr.  Sensbnbrbnner.  Undoubtedly,  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  we  want  that  information  we  can  get  it,  as  they  say 
in  the  House  sometimes,  en  bloc  from  him. 

The  Qeaibman.  Do  you  manufacture  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Sensbnbbbnnbb.  Low  grades. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  in  price  has  there  been? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  In  our  writing  grades  I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  has  not  been  very  much  increase.  We  are  endeavoring  now 
to  establish  ourselves  on  that  Une  in  the  market. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  there  been  anv  talk  of  an  agreement  among 
the  writing-paper  manufacturers  to  advance  prices? 

Mr.  Sensbnbbbnnbb.  We  have  not  had  any  talk  with  any  of  them« 
I  m-esume  we  are  not  rated  as  writing-paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  not  been  consulted  in  any  way  about  an 
increase  in  prices  or  the  maintenance  of  prices? 

Mr.  Sensbnbrbnneb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  paper  do  you  supply  on  the  Scripps- 
McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  think  about  11  or  12  tons  per  day. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  the  only  thin^  that  the  representatives  of  the 
mills  considered  at  the  time  they  divided  pp  the  Scripps-McEae  con- 
tract, the  division  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  any  agreement  about  the  maintenance 
of  prices  as  to  the  rest  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  that  matter  not  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  same  true  about  the  meetings  which 
resulted  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hurlbut? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  all  putting  up  prices? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir;  apparently. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  you  were  all  apparently  putting  up  prices 
and,  in  fact,  you  were  putting  up  prices  i 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  did  not  discuss  them? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  said  that  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the 
manufacturers  I  attended,  independent  of  the  Hurlbut  and  Scripps- 
McRae  meetings,*  I  was  free  to  say  the  prices  at  which  we  were  sellmg 
were  discussed,  but  the  fact  is  in  the  late  fall  of  1905,  or  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1905,  prices,  particularly  news-paper  prices,  commenced  to  fall 
and  contracts — the  news-paper  business  is  largely  on  the  contract 
basis — ^were  made  on  a  low  oasis  and  carried  over  for  a  year,  and  some 
of  them  for  longer  than  that,  though  not  in  our  case,  and  it  is  equally 
true  with  the  lato  summer  of  1906  the  demand  for  news  paper  increased 
tremendously  and  continued  strong  until,  according  to  our  experience, 
at  any  rate,  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  tendency  since  then? 

Mr.  Sensenbbbnneb.  The  t<^dency  has  been  for  prices  to  be  a 
little  bit  softer. 
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The  Chaibmak.  How  much  of  the  time  are  you  running  full  time 
now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenxer.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  home  I  think  we  had 
lost  twenty-six  days  at  the  Niagara  mill  either  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary or  the  1st  or  December:  1  do  not  recall  now.  The  month  of 
May  we  hoped  to  be  running  rull. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  general  talk  among  the  mill  owners 
that  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  it  was  necessary  to  shut 
down  the  mills  some  so  as  to  keep  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  had  no  such  understanding  with  any- 
body. The  condition  of  business  was  such  that  it  was  practically 
useless  to  attempt  to  force  trade,  and  when  we  had  no  orders  we 
simply  shut  down  the  mill. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  no  room  in  which  to  store  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  have  had  1,000  tons  of  paper  on  hand 
at  the  Niagara  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  store  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  and  likewise  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  on  running  the  pulp  mills?  ^ 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  the  pulp  mills  shut 
down  since  the  1st  of  January  part  of  the  time,  thougn  we  have  large 
quantities  of  pulp  on  hand  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wood  did  you  get  out  of  the  Quebec 
deal? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  about  2,500  cords. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  our  average  was  about  $14  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an^hing  to  do  with  that  at  all 
except  to  take  the  wood  and  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Wisconsin  Paper  Association,  and  I  was  consulted  about  it 
befor  the  purchase  was  made  by  the  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  committee  have  stated  meetings? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  ever  meet? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  together  occasionally  as 
occasion  requires. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  meet  last? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  recall  now,  but  I  think  two  months 
ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  meet  for? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  consider  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  wood — ^wood  was  coming  in  in  such  tremendous  volume — and  the 
question  of  the  collection  or  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  wood  coming  from  in  such  tremendous 
volume? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  From  various  sources — ^Minnesota,  northern 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Ballou  be  able  to  give  us  information  in 
reference  to  the  price  at  which  that  wood  was  purchased? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Complete  information? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  is  there  wrong,  illegal,  or  immoral  in  manufac- 
turers having  meetings  and  getting  together  and  talking  over  the 
trade  and  the  cost  of  material  and  all  those  sorts  of  things  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  entering  into  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Sims.  No,  sir.  In  discussing  the  conditions  and  plans  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done  to  benefit  the  trade  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  my  mind  that  is  the  sensible  and  sane 
way  of  conducting  business.  It  is  of  no  benefit,  I  take  it,  to  the 
country  and  no  benefit  to  the  labor  which  these  industries  employ  to 
engage  in  destructive  competition. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seems  to  me  like  every  witness  we  have  claims  that 
they  have  not  said  anything  about  sustaining  prices,  and  it  seems  to 
me  they  have  a  perfect  right,  legally,  morally,  and  otherwise,  to  di> 
cuss  those  questions  just  so  they  do  not  do  things  prohibited  by  law. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  they  have  been  so  careful  not  to  have 
discussed  those  questions  which  above  all  other  things  would  be  most 
natural.  Down  South  we  have  an  organization  of  cotton  farmers, 
an  association,  not  a  corporation,  and  they  get  together  and  discuss 
what  is  best  to  be  done  to  maintain  the  price  of  cotton,  to  prevent 
the  crop  being  sacrificed,  to  prevent  the  cotton  being  thrown  on  the 
market  all  at  once,  to  improve  the  grade,  and  to  improve  the  lands; 
in  other  words,  to  benefit  the  industry.  We  do  not  consider  it  any- 
thing wrong,  illegal,  or  immoral. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  glad  to  be  advised  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  You  thought  it  was  not  illegal  when  you  went  into 
the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  was  our  notion. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  the  testimony  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  not  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  now  recall;  it  was  very  voluminous. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  have  on 
the  paper  industry  to  take  the  tarin  off  of  print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Why,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
more  or  less  of  an  academic  proposition^  and  I  have  full  confidence, 
with  all  the  facts  which  the  committee  will  secure  through  these  meet- 
ings, to  rest  my  case,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  on  the  judgment 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  not  in  the  business.  We  would 
like  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  business,  if  they  liave 
any.  If  you  have  not  any  judgment  upon  the  subject,  of  course,  we 
do  not  want  to  press  you. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Detrimental,  particularly  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  because  I  believe  it  would  stimulate  the  building  of  mills 
in  Canada  and  it  would  take  present  news-paper  mills  off  those  grades 
and  drive  them  on  other  grades,  specialties,  or  grades  such  as  we  are 
manufacturing  and  which  we  are  manufacturing  to-day  more  or  less  on 
the  protection  basis. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  thought  there  would  not  be  so 
much  money  invested  in  paper  mills  in  the  next  few  years  as  in  the 
last  few  years.    The  demand  for  paper,  of  course,  will  keep  on  increas- 
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ing.  Would  it  do  any  damage  to  the  paper  trade  if  a  few  mills 
started  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  It  would  if  the  increased  production  ex- 
ceeded the  demand. 

The  Chaibman.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  demand  has  exceeded 
the  production? 

A&.  Sensenbbenneb.  To  last  October. 

The  Chaibman.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  panic? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  ground-wood 
industry  to  take  the  tariff  off  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  so  far  as  the 
domestic  manufacturers  of  ground  wood  are  concerned;  that  is,  those 
who  are  manufacturing  ground  )v^ood  for  the  market. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  fliat  sent  while  it  is  still  wet? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  weighs  more  than  the  original  wood? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  1  am  inclined  to  think  not.  I  can  make  a 
calculation. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  a  ton  of  ground  wood,  dry  weight, 
actually  weigh? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  They  ship  it  in  a  varying  percentage  of  dry 
pulp.  The  common  practice  in  W  isconsin  is  to  run  it  out  so  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  pulp  would  be  water.  The  freight  would  figure  two 
and  one-half  times  the  weight  of  the  dry  pulp.  The  Canadian  mills — 
at  least  those  we  have  had  any  experience  with,  and  we  bought 
some  Canadian  pulp — dry  their  ptdp  from  60  per  cent  to  55  per  cent. 
The  rate  from  tne  Soo,  as  I  remember  it,  unless  there  has  been  a 
recent  change,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  has  not  been,  from  the 
Spanish  River  and  Fox  River  territory,  is  11  cents  per  hundred. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  on  the  dry  pulp  it  is  only  60  per  cent 
water? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  water  in  spruce  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  was  ^oing  to  make  a.  calculation  which 
would  give  you  some  idea  as  to  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  water  in  spruce 
pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  never  entirely  dry? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  The  spruce  pulp  wood  is  shipped 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  when  shipped  by  rail. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  No;  tixe  pulp  wood  from  Minnesota  is 
shipped  right  as  it  comes  off  the  stump;  shipped  green. 

The  Chaibman.  What  effect  would  it  have  if  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment should  put  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous. 

The  Chaibman.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  An  export  duty  on  pulp  wood? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  The  eastern  manufacturers,  according  to  the 
trade  journals  and  according  to  the  testimony  which  has  been  riven 
at  these  meetings,  secure  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  supply  trom 
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Canada,  in  the  Province  of  Q^ebeCy  that  I  am  afraid  it  would  shut 
down  some  of  the  mills. 

The  CHAiRBiAir.  That  would  not  have  any  disastrous  effect  on  your 
mill? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  On  our  mill  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Sensbnbrenner.  It  might.  We  have  to  add  to  our  limited 
territories  of  pulp  wood  in  order  to  secure  part  of  our  supply,  and  the 
tendeuCT  would  oe  to  send  up  the  price  on  the  domestic  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  the  pulp  wood  m  Wis- 
consin will  last  at  the  present  rate  of  use? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  hemlock  pulp 
wood  will  last  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  vears. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  is  being  usedT  for  other  purposes  now 
largely? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  for  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Onlv  a  few  years  ago  some  gentlemen  thought  that 
white  pine  would  last  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  it  is  ndt  very  easy 
to  obtain  good  white  pine  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  become  of  the  industry  twenty-five 
years  from  now,  according  to  your  calculation,  when  hemlock  and 
spruce  are  all  gone? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  a  serious  problem  that  is  confronting 
us  now,  and  it  is  receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  manufac- 
turers. So  far  as  we  are  concerned  up  at  Niagara,  we  are  not  worrying 
about  the  future,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  very  much,  so  far 
as  that  plant  is  concerned.  We  have  a  larce  water  power  there  and  a 
market  near  at  hand  for  it,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  that  we  can 
not  run  that  mill  at  a  profit,  perhaps  we  can  afford  to  dismantle  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  very  few  people  are  worrying,  except 
theoretically,  about  anytninff  that  will  happen  fifteen  years  from  now. 
Is  there  not  good  pulp  wood  in  Canada,  just  across  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  easy  access  to  your  territory? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  fairly  so.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  means  of  getting  it  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  easj  matter  to  bring  it  to 
Duluth  or  Superior  or  any  of  the  other  pomts  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  mostly .  Crown  land,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  you  to  have  that  reserve  of  wood  open  to  the 
mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  decrease  the  price  of 
pulp  wood  considerably  if  that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  cmi  incUned  to  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  prices  of  forest  products  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  cognizant  of  an  effort  to  put 
the  price  of  print  paper  iip  higher  than  it  was  last  fall? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  matter  discussed  as  to 
putting  the  rate  up  to  3  cents  delivered? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  talk  to  that  effect  in  your 
presence  1 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Paper  Trade  Journal 
did  quote  the  price  over  3  cents  last  yearl 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
noticed  it.  I  seldom  look  at  the  quotations  in  the  Paper  Trade 
Journal. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  market  trade  quotations  in  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal  fairly  accurate? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  would  not  express  an  opinion  on  that, 
because  I  very  seldom  look  at  them.  I  have  never  placed  very  much 
reliance  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  keeps  the  records  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company?* 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  and  the  like, 
or  the  accounting  records  ? 

The  Chairman.  Everything. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  secretary  keeps  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  we  have  employees,  clerks,  who  do  the  accounting  work. 

The  Chairman.  Wnere  is  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Neenah,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manner? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  M.  H.  Bellew. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  gentleman  here  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  few  moments  a^o  I  spoke  of  certain  conditions. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  circumstances  I  mentioned  and 
the  conditions  provided  for  in  the  General  Paper  Company's  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  twot 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  if  they  should  have  a  volunteer  association,  unin- 
corporated, and  without  anything  just  Hke  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany or  so  near  like  it  that  the  courts  would  take  hold  of  it^  and  the 
same  results  were  brought  about  by  agreement,  by  nods^  wmks,  and 
understandings,  then  the  effect  on  the  trade,  the  restramt  of  trade, 
would  be  just  tne  same.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  form  in  which 
the  object  is  brought  about.  It  is  the  restraint  of  trade,  by  combi- 
nation, that  is  the  evil,  and  not  particularly  the  method  by  which  it  is 
brought  about. 

The  object  of  this  company  which  Mr.  Hanrahan  was  trying  to 
form  was  to  remove  the  legal  objections  which  had  been  urged  in  the 
suit  against  the  General  Paper  Company,  and  at  the  same  time  form 
one  company  to  bring  about  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  presume  his  object  was  to  make  some 
money  out  of  the  promotion  of  the  company.  That  was  Mr.  Hanra- 
han's  object,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  alL 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  C.  A.  BABCOCE,  NEEIfAH^  WIS.— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  I  am  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp  uompany,  and  I  also  stated 
that  I  was  secretary  of  the  Plover  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  They  both  make  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir.  The  Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 
makes  news  paper  and  hanging  paper.  The  Plover  Paper  Company 
makes  nothing  but  writing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  writing  paper,  how  much  of  an  advance  in 
price  has  there  been  in  the  last  year  or  so  ?  ' 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  has  been  within  the  last  year  practically  no 
advance  whatever  in  writing  paper;  very  little  in  some  grades,  but 
nothing  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  news-print  paper,  how  much  of  an  advance 
has  there  been  so  far  as  your  business  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Do  you  speak  of  the  price  applied  a  year  ago  as 
against  the  price  that  applies  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  I  speaK  generally  about  the  price  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  has  not  been.  The  price  now  on  news  paper 
is,  as  I  recall  it,  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  information  you  put  ia  does  not  indicate  the 
price  at  which  you  sold  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  gives  the  average  price  for  every  year  from 
1889  up  to  the  1st  of  January  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  there  has  been  no  increase  now 
over  the  price  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  increase. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  price  on  such  business  as  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  figure  on  has  fluctuated  to  some  extent.  We  have  taken  con- 
tract at  different  prices  for  the  past  three  or  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  closed  one  contract  during  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary at  $2.30  net  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago.  That  is,  net  cash,  thirty 
days. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  any  paper  a  year  affo  at  that  price! 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  remember  of  naving  closea  any  contracts  a 
year  ago.    I  do  not  remember  anjrthing  being  open  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  at  which  you  are  now 
selling  paper  under  anv  contract? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  highest  contract  we  have  in  effect  now  nets  us 
$2.32  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  milfa. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  contract  was  made  during  September  of  last 
year,  or  possibly  the  fore  part  of  October;  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  at  which  you  are  selling  paper 
now? 

Mr.  Babcock.  You  mean  the  average  price  since  January  1  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  average  price  you  are  now  receiving. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  have  not  tnose  figures  with  me,  but  it  is  very  close 
to  $2.10  mill. 
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The  Chaibman.  Those  contracts  have  all  been  made  since  Januaiy 
1,  1907,  except  the  Scripps-McRae  contract? 

Mr.  !Baboook.  None  or  them  have  been  made  since  then. 

The  Chaibman.  I  said  since  January  1,  1907. 

Mr.  Baboook.  I  beg  your  pardon;  yes,  sir,  they  have,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Scripps-McKae  contract.  That  also  was  entered 
into  since  January  1,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  to  carry  out  an  old  contract) 

Mr.  Babgock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Along  what  season  of  the  year  are  most  of  your 
contracts  made? 

Mr.  Babcook.  We  have  no  particular  time  when  the  contracts 
expire.    They  run  out  at  different  periods. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  prices  now  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  that  the  last  contract  jrou  made  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.30,  out  that  your  average  price  was  $2.10. 
Those  statements  do  not  seem  to  agree. 

Mr.  Babcogk.  That  is  because  of  some  old-time  contracts  that 
were  taken  at  a  lower  price. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  only  one  old-time  contract,  the  Scripps- 
McBae  contract? 

Mr.  Baboook.  Yes;  we  have  other  contracts  that  we  made  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year. 

The  Chaibman.  A  few? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  asked  whether  you  made  the  most  of  your  con- 
tracts at  any  time? 

Mr.  Babgock.  They  are  contracts  made  during  the  fore  part  of 
last  year. 

The  Chaibman.  You  must  have  a  very  considerable  number  at 
very  low  figures  made  between  January  1  and  May  1,  1907,  in  order 
to  bring  your  average  price  down  or  up,  either  way,  $2.30,  when  you 
have  no  high  price  contract  to  bring  it  down  to  $2.10? 

Mr.  Babgock.  The  Scripps-McRae  tonnage  is  comparatively 
la^e.     That  is,  it  tends  to  lower  our  net  returns. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  also  a  part  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Babgock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  a  party  to  any  association  of  writing 
paper  manufactiu-ers? 

Mr.  Babgock.  There  is  an  association  called  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Association,  or  something  like  that.  I  do  not  just  remember 
its  exact  name. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that  association. 

Mr.  Babgock.  It  is  an  association  to  which  most  of  the  writing 
mills  belong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  attended,  I  think,  but  one 
of  their  meetings. 

The  Chaibman.  When  and  where  was  that? 

Mr.  Babgock.  That  was  in  New  York,  in  December  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  meeting  held  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Babgock.  At  the  St,  Reps  Hotel. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
meeting? 
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Mr.  Baboock.  I  dicL 

The  Chairman.  Who  notified  you? 

Mr.  Babcook.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Leeds. 

The  Ghairmak.  What  was  done  at  that  meeting  1 

Mi.  Babcook.  There  was  general  discussion  in  regard  to  trade  con* 
ditions,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  Yolume  of  business  that  was  being 
done  and  future  prospects. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  was  the  object  in  havinjg  the  meeting f 

Mr.  Babgock.  The  object  of  haying  the  meetm^,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  for  the  very  purpose  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  accomplished  by  the  meeting! 

Mr.  Babcook.  I  did  not  think  at  the  time  that  there  had  been 
much  of  anything  accomplished — ^not  worth  the  expense  of  the  trip, 
surely. 

The  Chairman.  Was  an^  action  taken  by  the  meeting  t 

Mr.  Babcook.  Of  any  kmd  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  even  to  the  matter  of  adjourning. 

Mr.  Babcook.  The  oxdj  definite  action  taken,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  with  regard  to  the  sizes  which  were  to  be  treated  as  regular  or 
irregular — that  is,  the  sizes  of  paper — and  in  addition  to  that  action, 
why,  Tarious  people  who  were  present  expressed  the  conditions  in 
their  own  mills  relatiye  to  orders  and  also  regarding  how  much  cur- 
tailment, if  any,  they  were  making  at  that  time  or  had  been  making 
during  tne  preceding  period. 

The  Chairman.  Timt  meeting  was  held  just  before  the  holidays, 
was  it  not  t 

Mr.  Babcook.  Yes,  sir;  about  a  week  or  ten  dayB  before,  as  I 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  Had  there  been  any  curtailment  of  production  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Y^  sir;  there  had  been. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  generally  understood  that  the  mills  would 
be  shut  down  immediately  after  the  holidays  or  during  the  holidays 
on  account  of  the  excess  of  production  over  consumption  t 

Mr.  Babcock.  Nothing  or  that  sort  was  considered,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

The  CHAiRifAN.  They  did  not  mostly  shut  down! 

Mr.  Babcock.  As  to  that  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  Leeds  you  spoke  of,  Alfred  Leeds,  manager 
department  of  sales  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  is 
that  the  name  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  know  what  position  he  occupies  with  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Association,  out  he  is  connected  with  the 
concern. 

^  The  Chairman.  That  is  a  concern  in  the  writing-paper  business, 
like  the  International  in  the  news-print  business? 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  is  a  large  writing-paper  concern;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  held  in  September  of 
the  writing-paper  manufacturers  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  did  not.     I  did  not  know  there  was  a  meeting. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Who  was  at  the  meeting  you  attended  in  Decem- 
ber? 
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Mr.  Babcooe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
very  many  of  the  eastern  writing-paper  manufacturers,  but  I  can  tell 
you  a  few  of  the  names. .  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  we  can  ask. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, was  there,  and  also  Mr.  Leeds,  of  the  same  concern. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  tiying  to  think  of  the  eastern  men  first.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  on  there  ana  many  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  there  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leeds  t 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  purpose  in  going  ?^ 

Mr.  Babcock.  Our  business  was  not  in  good  condition  and  I  was 
inquisitive  enough  to  know  what  the  condition  was  so  far  as  other 
manufacturers  of  writing  paper  were  concerned. 

The  CHAmMAN.  When  did  your  business  get  in  a  poor  conditiont 

Mr.  Babcock.  Our  business  dropped  off  right  after  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  business  in  good  condition  just  before  the 
panic) 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  were  busy;  y^es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  the  writing  mills  busyl 

Mr.  Babcock.  As  to  that  I  can  not  sav. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  general  understanding  of  the  trade! 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price 
during  the  year  preceding  the  panic  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  did  not  mcrease  oiu:  price  to  any  considerable 
extent  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Ridder  on  page  220  of  the  hearings  to  this  effect: 

The  writing  paper  combination  has  followed  the  example  of  the  book  paper  com- 
bination in  formulating  "trade  customs"  and  added  $12  per  ton  to  its  price  on  an 
output  of  approximately  436,800  tons,  equaling  $5,241,6007 

What  do  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  did  not  know  that  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  add  per  ton  to  the  price  of  your 
writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  You  mean  during  the  year  1907? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  up  to  the  time  of  the  panic. 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  for  this  reason: 
In  writing  paper  we  make  so  many  different  grades  that  if  the  price 
was  increased  on  one  grade  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  some 
other  grade  would  take  an  advance. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  made  any  considerable  advance  on  one 
grade  would  that  not  mean  that  there  would  Ukely  be  an  advance 
on  other  grades? 

Mr.  Babcock.  If  there  was  any  considerable  advance;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  cheap  writing  paper? 

Mp.  Babcock.  The  price  of  writing  paper,  so-called  writing  paper, 
is  as  low  as  4)  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  character  that  you  pro- 
duce.    Did  you  not  say  that  you  produced  cheap  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  make  some  low  grades  as  well  as  the  higher 
grades. 
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The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been  some  one  else.  What  is  the 
the  price  of  the  low  grade  that  you  produce) 

Mr.  Babgook.  About  4f  cents  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago  or  a  delivery 
point  taking  about  that  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  lowest  grade  of  writing  paper  you 
produce — 4}  cents  a  poimdt 

Mr.  Babgook.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Baboogk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  that  paper  a  year  ago? 

"Mr.  Baboogk.  The  same. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  statement  of  Mr.  Ridder's  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  on  page  214  of  the  hearings, 
relating  to  writing  paper: 

On  January  26,  1907,  the  writing-paper  manufacturers,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  made  among  themfielvea  in  combination,  withdrew  previous  quotationa 
and  issued  a  new  price  list  averaging  $2  per  ton  increase. 

Did  you  add  $2  per  ton  to  your  paper  at  that  time? 

Mr.  6abcock.  We  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  or  hear  of  an^  agreement  or  under- 
standing of  the  writing-paper  manufacturers  in  January,  1907,  or 
about  that  time,  or  subsequent  to  that  time,  to  increase  the  price  of 
writing-paper  $2  or  any  otner  sum? 

^.  Babgook.  There  was  an  advance  about  that  time,  a  slight 
advance,  but  there  was  no  agreement  to  advance,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  writing-paper  manufacturers  in  January, 
1907,  adopt  trade  customs,  regulations  fixing  prices  on  special  sizes 
of  papers,  and  on  special  colors,  and  on  special  orders  of  papers,  and 
for  special  weights  of  papers,  and  for  folding? 

Mr.  Babgook.  About  that  time  there  were  some  trade  customs 
adopted.  It  is  my  recollection  it  was  a  little  later,  but  as  to  that  I 
am  not  certain. 

The  Chairman.  These  regulations  were  formally  ratified  by  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  February,  1907,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Babgook.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  for  the  reason  that  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  imtil  this 
year  and  had  never  attended-  any  of  their  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Until  this  year? 

Mr.  Baboogk.  Until  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  attend  the  meeting  last  year! 

Mr.  Babgook.  No.  I  never  attended  any  meeting  prior  to  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  the  trade  customs  and  regulations 
are  adopted  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  writing  paper? 

lir.  Babgook.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  some  understanding  with  the 
other  manufacturers  in  reference  to  the  prices  that  were  to  be  obtained 
for  the  different  weights,  sizes,  and  colors  of  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babgogk.^  I  had  no  understanding  with  any  of  the  other  manu- 
facturers regarding  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  production  at  your  mill  of  news-print 
paper? 
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Mr.  Baboook.  About  43  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  full  have  you  been  running  lately? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  During  the  montn  of  April  we  ran  about  80  per  cent 
product,  the  month  of  March  about  the  same,  and  I  doubt  if  we  will 
run  as  full  as  we  did  either  the  two  preceding  months  during  May. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  restriction  of  your  output  the  result  of  any 
agreement  or  understanding  among  paper  manuracturers  that  if  they 
are  going  to  keep  up^  the  pnce  it  is  necessary  not  to  glut  the  market? 

A&.  Babcogk.  It  is  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  if  you  are  going 
to  keep  up  prices  you  can  not  oyersupply  the  market? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  Well,  with  us  it  is  more  a  question  of  not  getting 
specifications  on  contracts  which  we  have  made  and  which  we  expected 
paper  would  be  taken  on. 

The  ChaibiiIAn.  What  do  you  mean  by  "not  getting  specificsr 
tions?" 

Mr.  Babcogk.  We  have  contracts  closed.  We  have  one  contract 
closed  on  which  we  expected  to  commence  shipping  the  1st  day  of 
May,  and  another  contract  in  effect  calling  for  180  tons  during 
May  against  which  we  are  only  going  to  ship,  so  far  as  I  knew  when  I 
left  home,  60  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  contracts  with  newspapers  or  jobbers? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  One  of  those  contracts  is  with  a  newspaper  and  the 
other  is  with  a  wallpaper  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  newspaper  publisher  need  his  paper? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  This  particular  publisher  is  stiU  using  paper  wnich 
he  made  at  his  own  miU. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman.  Boyce  stopped  the  manufacture  of  news-print 
paper? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  The  paper  manufacturing  company  is  styled  the 
W.  D.  Boyce  Paper  Mill  Company,  but  it  is  Boyce's  concern. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  stopped  producing  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  I  think  they  shut  down  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  you — 
Boyce  has? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  He  has. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  That  contract  was  made  during  the  last  week  of 
January,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  does  it  call  for? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  It  calls  for  2,600  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  within  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  Within  one  year,  shipments  to  commence  about 
Mav  1.  The  word  "about"  was  used  in  the  contract  because  when 
it  was  made  Mr.  Boyce  was  not  just  sure  as  to  the  time  when  he 
would  need  paper  from  some  other  source. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  is  that  paper  to  be  supplied? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  January  contract  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  Yes;  that  is  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Boyce  has  to  get  paper  from  other  mills,  too,  does 
he  not?    Does  he  not  use  more  than  that? 
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Mt.  Babcook.  I  think  that  will  cover  his  entire  requirements? 

The  Chaibman.  By  the  way,  can  we  find  out  from  you  or  some  one 
else  the  total  production  of  news-print  paper  in  the  western  mills? 

Mr.  Babcook.  I  can  not  give  you  that  mrormation  accurately,  but 
I  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  what  the  production  is — ^what  I  think  the 
production  is. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  been  an  officer  in  any  of  these  associa- 
tions or  companies! 

Mr.  Babcook.  Well,  which  association  or  company  do  you  meant 

The  Chaibman.  Anyof  them,  outside  of  your  private  company. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  for  instance! 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  president  of  that  company. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  Have  you  been  an  officer  in  any  of  the  other  com- 
panies or  associations? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Of  the  Traffic  Association.  I  was  treasurer  for  the 
first  year,  and  that  office  was  combined  with  the  office  of  secretary, 
and  this  year  I  am  vice-president  of  the  Traffic  Association. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  meetings  of  the  officers  of  the  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, or  at  any  other  time,  do  you  know  of  any  other  a^eement 
entered  into  by  the  people  tnere,  or  understanding,  otherwise  than 
relating  to  Mr.  Hurlbut's  traffic  work? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  was  no  other  agreement  made. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  in  your  statements  furnished  us  with 
the  prices  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  For  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  any  wood  pulp  for  sale? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  bought  anv  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes;  we  bought  considerable  wood  pulp  during  last 
year.  During  1906  or  1905  we  did  not  have  occasion  to  ouy  any;  we 
made  all  of  our  own. 

The  Chaibman.  In  1907  whom  did  you  buy  wood  pulp  from? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  bought  wood  pulp  from  the  Imperial  Paper 
Mills,  Stui^eon  Falls. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  remember  the  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Twenty-^ix  dollars  per  ton,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars 
our  mill. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  buy  any  sulphite? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  buy  all  of  our  sulphite.  There  were  other  pur- 
chases of  wood  pulp  made  by  us  during  last  year,  if  you  want  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well ;  what  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  made  a  purchase  from  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  How  much,  and  at  what  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  In  that  contract  I  think  there  were  500  tons  involved, 
and  the  price  was  $27  per  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  Any  other  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  bought  900  tons  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  at  $29  per  ton  delivered. 
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The  Chairman.  What  tune  was  thati 

Mr.  Babcook.  That  was  late  in  the  summer;  I  can  not  recall  just 
when. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  after  these  other  purchases  had  been 
made? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No;  the  purchase  from  the  Imperial  Paper  MiU 
was  the  first  one,  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  trade  was  the  second,  and 
the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  contract  was  the  last, 
according  to  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  purchases? 

Mr.  Babcook.  There  was  a  smaller  quantity,  amounting  to,  I  should 
say,  three  or  four  hundred  tons,  bought  from  the  Crivitz  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  where  these  companies  are  located;  it  will 
help  us  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Crivitz  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  located  at 
Crivitz,  Wis.;  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  buy  this  pulp  ?  Tou  had  not  bought 
any  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Water-power  conditions  were  not  good  with  us  last 
year.    In  fact,  they  were  very  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Water-power  conditions  were  bad  and  pulp  wood 
was  short? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No;  we  had  plenty  of  pulp  wood,  but  no  water  to 
grind  it  with. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  participate  in  any  of  these  purchases 
of  pulp  wood  from  Quebec? 

Mr.  JBabcock  We  got  about  500  or  600  cords,  I  think,  of  the  Que- 
bec wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  shoidd  think  that  pulp  wood  was  pretty  scarce 
if  you  had  to  send  to  Quebec  for  it  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  was  not  scarce  with  us;  it  was  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  low  water. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  buy  and  get  your  wood  from 
Quebec  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  placed  an  order  with  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood^ 
Company  for  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  that  as  an  accommodation  to  the  Wis- 
consin Pulp  Wood  Company,  or  because  you  wanted  it  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  wanted  the  pulp  wood  when  we  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  it  at  a  rather  high  price,  too,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes;  a  rather  high  price  we  paid  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  partly  the  reason  that  it  paid  you  to 
buy  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  had  to  buy  wood  pulp  because  we  had  to  have 
some  commodity  to  make  our  contracts  with — to  fulfill  our  contract 
obligations. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  absolutely  out  of  the  water  power,  were 
you? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Not  entirely,  but  we  did  not  have  enough  water 
power  to  make  pulp  enough  so  as  to  carry  out  our  contract  obugatioDS. 
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^  The  Chairman.  You  used  your  water  power  and  purchased  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  the  wood  pulp  necessary} 

Mr.  Baboook.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chaibi£AK.  Do  you  remember  the  price  of  that  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  cost  us  about  $13;  dehvered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  plenty  of  pulp  wood  in  your  vicinity ) 

Mr.  Babcock.  In  the  vicinity  of  our  mill) 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcock.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  it  fromt 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  get  most  of  our  pulp  wood  now  from  northern 
Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  you  if  you  could  get 
pulp  wood  from  across  Lake  Superior — from  the  Canaoian  sidet 

Mr.  Babcock.  In  the  way  of  price,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  way  of  price  and  supply. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes:  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opinion,  of  tak- 
ing the  tariff  off  of  print  paper  and  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  want  the  tariff  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  principal  reason  for  it  is  that  I  do  not  want  the 
one  commodity  in  which  we  are  interested  singled  out  as  an  experi- 
ment. We  are  ready  to  take  our  chances  whenever  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  make  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  remember  when  there  used  to  be  a  tariff  on 
<iumine  pills,  which  were  very  essential  to  the  proper  growth  of  people 
in  your  countrv  and  mine.  They  cost  about  50  cents  a  dozen — 2 
or  3  gprain  pills.  The  tariff  was  taken  off.  The  man  who  made 
the  quinine  died  so  rich  that  his  heirs  have  been  quarreling  over  the 
money  ever  since,  and  now  you  can  buy  all  the  3-grain  auinine 
pills  you  want  to,  I  guess,  for  10  or  15  cents  a  dozen.  They  aid  not 
want  the  tariff  taken  off,  but  it  was  a  special  act  of  Congress  which 
took  it  off,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  MnxER.  Yes;  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  nobody  anv  harm,  and  that  certainly  was  a 

freat  blessing  to^  the  malaria-stricken^  r^ions  of  the  West.  Per- 
aps  the  same  thing  might  result  at  this  time  in  this  respect,  and  it 
m^ht  do  nobody  any  harm. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Perhaps  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  water  power  developed? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  water  power  have  you? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have  about  4,000  to  5,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  can  not  take  that  away  from  you,  can  it? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  water  power? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcock.  No;  I  suppose  it  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  consider  that  water  power  is  worth, 
per  annum,  per  horsepower? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  water  power  has  been  leased,  so  I  am  told — we 
have  never  had  any  experience,  you  understand,  either  way  in  the 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  had  any  offers  for  it? 
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Mr.  Baboook.  We  never  had  any  oflfer  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  where  it  could  be  used  for  other  piuposes  than 
the  manufacture  of  pulp? 

Mr.  Baboook.  Yesj  it  could  be  used,  I  presume.  It  is  within 
about  150  miles  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  Canadian  government  should  put  an 
export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  what  would  happen  to  your  business) 

Mr.  Baboook.  Well,  that,  of  course,  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
interests. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  ruinous  to  your  interests? 

Mr.  Baboook.  In  time,  xmdoubtedly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  put  tne  price  of  pulp-wood  timber  out 
of  sight  right  to  b^in  with? 

Mr.  Baboook.  Well,  it  would  at  least  tend  to  increase  prices  very 
materially. 

The  Chairman.  And  either  would  result  in  the  organization  of 
paper  jUjHb  in  Canada  or  the  very  rapid  cutting  of  pulp  wood  timber 
m  the  United  States,  would  it  not?  - 

Mr.  Baboook.  It  would  mean  more  pidp  wood  cut  in  the  United 
States;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  there  would  be  very  much  pulp  wood  exported  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  is  it? 

Mr.  Baboook.  Why,  of  course  I  presume  that  would  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  duty.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  never  nad 
any  experience  with  the  Canadian  pulp  wood  except  in  this  one 
instance  which  I  have  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  here  excused.) 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  K.  H.  BALLOTT. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  or  companies  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  Menasha  P&per  Compaif)^  with  a 
news-print  mill  and  two  pulp  mills  at  Ladvsmith,  Wis.,  a  sulpnite  mill 
at  Asnland,  a  paper  null  at  Menasha,  a  phingle  mill  at  Menasha,  in 
connection  with  the  Menasha  Paper  Mill  Company.  I  am  also 
manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  for  us? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  I  have  not.  That  is,  I  have  a  few  figures  here. 
I  was  called  away  rather  suddenly,  and  our  head  bookkeeper  pre- 
pared a  statement  which  he  mailed  to  you,  and  I  did  not  bring  it.  I 
would  just  as  soon  introduce  that  as  evidence,  if  you  wanted  it.  It 
was  mailed  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  of  no  use  to  us. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  nature  of  our  business  the 
past  three  years  has  been  somewhat  different  from  that  of  most  of  the 
mills,  in  that  we  have  made  all  the  catalogue  paper  for  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  and  have  obtained  high  prices  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  catalogue  paper  sells  for  a  higher 
price? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  require  more  sulphite? 
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Mr.  Baixou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Fifty  per  cent,  and  it  is  a  very  much  lighter  weight 
than  the  ordinary  paper. 

The  Chairman.  A  lighter  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  two  reasons  make  it  cost  more  per  pound? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  per  sheet? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  it  naturally  would.    Yes;  it  would;  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Give  us  the  figures. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Our  cost  of  our  product  as  given  here  includes  our 
Ladvsmith  and  Manasha  mills  in  one. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  many  news-print  mills  have  you? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  for  Ladysmith,  and  our  mill  at  Menasha,  two 
machines;  we  make  there  mostly  specialties,  colored  poster  papers, 
Bome  manilaS;  and  news-print  paper  and  drawings. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  news  paper  at  Menasha? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Some,  but  we  make  mostly 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  you  make  the  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  Ladysmith.    We  make  it  at  both  mills. 

The  Chairman.  At  Ladysmith? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  For  news^piint  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  at  Menasha? 

Mr.  Ballou.  What  kind? 

The  Chairman.  News-print  paper. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  how  much  news-piint 
paper  you  make  at  Ladysmith? 

Mr.  JBallou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Fortv-five  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes :  that  is  our  capacity  of  news  print. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  at  Menasha? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Twenty  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  two  machines  in  the 
two  places? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  two  machines  at  Manasha  will  not  make  as  much 
paper  as  one  of  the  machines  at  Ladysmith.    They  are  not  so  large. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures  you  have. 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  cost  of  our  product  in  1905  was  $2.35  a  himdred 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Li  what  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Li  1905.  Li  1906  it  was  $2.20;  in  1907  it  was  $2.43. 
Our  selling  price  for  those  years  was  $2.67  for  1905,  $2.68  for  1906, 
and  $2.99  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  The  spread  between  your  selling  price  and  cost 
price  in  1905  was  32  cents,  and  in  1906, 32  cents,  and  m  1907, 56  cents? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Probably. 

The  C^AiBMAN.  Per  hundred,  according  to  those  figures! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  figures  on  the  news-print 
paper) 

Mi.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  a  statement  of  that  here.  Our 
average  for  last  year  on  print  paper  in  rolls  was  $2.04  at  the  mill. 
In  sheets  it  was  $2.28.    That  was  such  lots  as  we  made  of  news  print. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  of  what? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Of  the  news  print  we  made  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  cost! 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  that  is  the  selling  price  that  we  obtained.  The 
cost  we  could  not  tell.    We  could  not  separate  it  very  welL 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  year  1907 1 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  selling  price  now? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  that  accurately.  I  would 
say  $2,125  average:  that  is,  such  contracts  as  we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  largest  contractor? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  largest  contractor  we  have  is  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $2.40  delivered  at  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made,  last  yeart 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  able  to  tell  us  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  to  you  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so.  Our  cost  of  pulp  wood  last  year  was 
$10.72. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  rough^  in  the  bark? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  applies  to  such  as  we  got,  our  proportion  of  the 
Quebec  wood.  Understand,  we  used  no  pmp  wood  at  Menasha;  our 
pulp  wood  is  all  used  at  Ashland. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  grind  all  your  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  Ladysmitn. 

The  Chairman.  You  nave,  then,  a  sulphite  mill  separate? 

Mr.  Balix)U.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  at  Ashland  ? 
\    The  Chairman.  You  make  all  your  sulphite  there? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  quite;  we  buy  probably  an  average  of  4  cars  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  sulphite? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No^ir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  the  prices  at  which  you  have  pup* 
chased  sulphite  for  the  last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  lowest  that  we  have  purchased  any  within  the 
last  year  or  two  is  $2.05  delivered  to  our  mill  at  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  figures  or  books  from  which  you  can 
give  us  information  right  along? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  of  no  value  to  inquire  about  that.  You 
have  not  brought  any  books  with  you  giving  figures  on  this? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Excepting  these  little  memorandums  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  your  memoranda  there  cover,  now  I 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  will  read  it  just  as  I  have  it  here,    pleading:] 

277  employees  average  57.14  per  person. 

10.72  avertoge  per  cord  spruce  delivered. 

2.04  average  per  cent  for  print  rolls. 

2.28  average  per  cent  for  print  sheets. 

8.28  average  per  cent  for  catalogue,  poster,  and  specialties. 

1.15  average  per  cent  for  ground  wood. 

1.97i  average  per  cent  for  sulphite. 

The  Chairhan.  That  was  all  for  the  year  1907  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

TheCHAiRMAK.  You  haveno  other  figures  with  you f 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  have  these  whidi  I  have  stated,  the  prices  for 
three  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  other  than  what  you  have  given  us? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  have  the  manufacturing  expense,  the  year 
1905,  69  cents;  1906,  66  cents;  1907,  65  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  manufacturing  expense  cover? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  covered  the  labor,  oil,  and  the  clothing  for  the 
paper  machines,  what  we  term  our  clothing,  felts,  wires,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  general  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  the  general  manager  I 

ytc.  Ballou.  Three  years  last  October,  since  its  organization. 

The  Chatbmahj.  Ever  since  its  organization? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  do  with  its  organization? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  parties  to  it? 

Mi.  Ballou.  The  people  interested  in  14  or  15  mills — ^pulp  mills  and 
paper  mills. 

The  Chairman.  YHiat  mills  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Dells  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.;  the  Menasha  Paper  Company,  Ladysmith  and  Ashland;  the 
Wbconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Stevens  Point;  flam- 
beau Paper  Company,  Parkfalls;  Rhmelander  Paper  Company,  of 
Rhine] ander;  the  Kimberley  and  Clark  Company,  of  Niagara;  the 
Merrill  Manxif acturing  Companv,  of  Merrill ;  Grandfather  Falls  Com- 

Sany,  of  Merrill;  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Oconto 
'alls;  the  Anson  Eldred  Company,  of  Stiles.  They  are  the  people 
that  were  interested  at  the  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company. 

The  CShairman.  Is  it  a  stock  company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Wis- 
consin? . 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  stock  owned,  by  the  different  paper 
mills  that  are  parties  to  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  by  the  mills;  by  some  of  the  men  interested  in 
the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  The  mills  themselves  do  not  own  the  stock? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Not  as  a  corporation;  there  is  none  of  the  stock  issued 
to  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  this  company  organized  for? 

Mr.  Ballou.  To  purchase  the  pulp  wood,  for  those  mills  and  some 
others  that  were  not  in  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  process  of  business? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  mills  that  we  hold  contracts — speaking  now  as  a 
representative  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company — that  we  hold 
contracts  with,  under  their  contracts  have  to  place  their  order  for 
pidp  wood  by  the  1st  of  October  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  ensuing  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  For  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  ensuing  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  from  the  1st  of  October  until  the  1st  of  October 
of  the  next  year.  And  we,  of  course,  as  a  pulp-wood  company,  buy 
this  wood  at  the  best  prices  obtainable  and  deliver  to  these  mills, 
charging  a  commission  of  20  cents  a  cord  for  buying. 

The  Chairman.  And  $6,000  besides? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  not  $6,000  besides;  the  $6,000  is  taken  out  of  the 
20  cents  commission;  that  is  part  of  the  commission  charge.  In  other 
words,  the  20  cents  is  supposed  to  cover  the  expense  of  buying  and  the 
$6,000, 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  $6,000? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  the  dividend  on  the  stock,  voted  to  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  any  surplus  that  remains  belongs  to 
the  company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  be  distributed? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  do  declare  dividends  which  amount  to  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  did  you  buy  in  19071 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  orders  for  the  mills  for  1907.  Doth  spruce  and 
hemlock,  were  approximately  130,000  cords;  we  Dought  more  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  records  show  the  amount  of  pulp  wood 
bought  per  month  and  the  prices  paid? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  to  us,  when  you  return,  a  statement 
showing  the  amoimt  of  pulp  wood  purchased  by  you  and  the  average 
price  per  month  since  the  organization  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir.    Could  I  ask  you  something  about  that? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  purchases  of  pulp  wood  are  most  invariably 
made  within  about  sixty  days.  Or  coiu^e,  you  have  asked  me  this 
month  for  month.  It  is  most  all  done  by  contract  in  the  fall,  so 
that  the  shipments  are  made  from  month  to  month  until  the  deliv- 
eries are  made,  but  the  piurchases  are  practically  all  made  within 
sixty  or  ninety  days^  as  soon  as  the  orders  are  received  from  the  mills 
October  1.  I  can  ffive  it  to  you  as  near  as  we  can  month  by  month 
or  each  season,  and  when  it  was  bought,  the  dates  of  our  contracts. 
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The  Chairhan.  Then  add  to  that  the  amoimt  of  your  contracts 
made  for  pulp  wood  last  October,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  was 
to  be  deliveredi  the  various  contracts  that  you  made. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  will  do  that.  You  want  that  in  addition  to  since 
the  organization  of  the  company? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  if  you  have  it  in  your  books. 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  absolutely  have;  we  have  copies  of  every  con- 
tract made  since  the  organization. 

The  Chaibman.  The  price^  then,  on  pulp  wood  is  practically  fixed, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  1st  of  October 
of  each  year! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiBtfAN.  When  do  you  make  your  contracts,  in  October,  or 
before  the  1st  of  October? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  veiy  seldom  make  any  contracts,  if  any,  with  the 
purchaser — that  is,  with  the  seller — ^before  the  1st  of  October,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  prices  govern  a  good  deal  as  to  the  amount  of 
wood  required,  ai^d  we  do  not  Know  the  amount  of  wood  required  for 
the  mills  until  we  get  their  requisitions  October  1. 

The  Chaibman.  In  October.  1906,  you  had  made  your  customary 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  we  were  not  able  that  year  to  make  sufficient 
contracts  to  cover  our  supplv  in  the  fall  of  1906. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  conditions  in  the  territory  from  which  the  pulp 
wood  came — I  am  alluding  especially  to  spruce  pulp  wood,  because 
our  company  buys  very  little  nenilock — the  conoitions  were  such  in 
Afinnesota,  the  territory  from  which  we  get  most  of  it,  that  it  was 
very  hard  for  us  to  make  contracts.^  The  labor  situation  was  in  a 
frightful  condition,  and  the  lumber  interests  were  all  on  the  boom, 
and  we  found  it  very  hard  to  make  any  definite  contracts  at  that 
time,  although  we  bought  some,  but  the  contracts  that  we  made  con- 
tained a  condition — I  can  not  recollect  now  that  all  of  them  are 
inserted  in  the  contracts — that  in  case  of  any  advance  in  wages  or 
otherwise,  we  would  advance  the  price  in  accordance  The  people 
selling  were  all  afraid  to  make  contracts  at  that  time. 

The  Chaibman.  At  what  price  did  you  make  contracts  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  ruling  price  at  that  time  was  $7.25  f .  o.  b.  Duluth. 
The  prices  from  the  Minnesota  district  are  all  based  on  a  Duluth  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  get  it  down  by  water? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Some  of  it;  that  is,  we  get  some  of  it  across  Lake 
Superior. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  all  come  by  way  of  Duluth? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Practically  all  goes  through  Duluth. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  come  from  north  or  west  of  Duluth? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  it,  north  and  west. 

The  Chaibman.  It  comes  from  up  near  the  Canadian  line? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  not  very  near  the  Canadian  Une. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  these  contracts  contained  the  provision 
under  which,  if  the  people  wanted  to  charge  you  more,  they  could? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  pretty  nearly. 
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Mr.  Ballou.  It  might  amount  to  that,  but  it  does  not  so  read. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  read  ?  Have  you  a  copy  of  those 
contracts? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  a  contract)  You  have  a  regular 
form  of  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Will  you  send  us  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  cover  your  necessities,  then? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  went  into  Canada  and  bought  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  into  Canada;  when  did  you  commence 
to  run  short? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  I  recollect  it  now,  without  having  looked  up  the 
data,  in  Januarv  I  became  fearful  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
harvest  our  usual  crop  of  pulp  wood,  and  I  began  at  once  negotiating 
with  pulp-wood  producers  in  Quebec  to  ascertain  what  it  would  cost; 
and  mially,  in  February,  I  think  it  was,  or  possibly  March — it  might 
have  been  April — it  was  when  we  closed  our  contract  with  them 

The  Chairman.  In  April  you  closed  vour  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that,  whether  March  or  April; 
but  about  that  time.     It  was  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  contract  was  for  how  much  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Fifty  thousand  cords^  peeled  wood,  two  contracts; 
in  fact,  there  were  three  with  two  parties.  The  total  of  the  contracts 
W8L3  60,000  cords  of  peeled  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  those  contracts  made  with?  ^ 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  contract  for  20,000  cords  was  made  with  Howard 
&  Craig,  of  Sherbrooke,  and  the  other,  of  30,000  cords,  made  with  the 
Lotbimere  Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  did  you  pay  for  peeled  wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  contract  with  the  Lotbiniere  Lumber  Company 
for  30,000  was  $6.50  a  cord  f.  o.  b.  car  Ste.  Pierre,  the  Intercolonial 
Railroad,  of  Boston,  about  45  miles  east  of  Quebec,  and  the  other 
two  contracts,  of  10,000  cords  each,  were  made  with  Howard  & 
Craig,  of  Sherbrooke,  10,000  cords  of  it  to  be  loaded  on  cars  on  the 
Quebec  Central  Railroad  at  $6.25  per  cord,  the  other  10,000  cords 
over  rail  or  vessel  at  Port  Levy  at  $7.76  per  cord. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  did  that  $6.25  wood  cost  delivered  at  your  desti- 
nation? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  cost,  practically,  $14  a  cord.  There  are  some 
little  things  yet,  some  freight  claims  which  have  not  been  settled, 
so  that  you  can  not  tell  exactly  what  that  will  cost  eventually,  but 
approximatelv  $14  delivered  at  the  mills. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  far  does  it  have  to  be  sent  by  rail? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  distance  they  came  by  rail  was  about  1,600 
miles. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  far  is  it  from  you  across  the  lake  to  the  Province 
of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  we  could  get  wood  out  of  Ontario  it  would  be 
very  different. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  about  what  is  the  difference  in  the  distance? 
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Mr.  Ballott.  I  think  all  rail  the  distance  would  not  be  to  exceed 
350  miles. 

Mr.  Sims.  By  water  what  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  would  be  still  less,  naturally. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  that  wood  was  permitted  to  be  shipped  from  Ontario 
across  there,  the  same  kind,  it  would  cost  you  about  what,  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Based  on  the  prices  paid  at  Quebec  for  that  wood, 
and  knowing  what  the  rail  rate  would  be  from  Ontario,  which  I  do 
know  on  wood,  because  I  looked  that  up,  it  would  cost  about  14.50  a 
cord  less. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  base  your  figures  on? 

Mr.  Ballou.  On  the  difference  between  22  cents  a  hundred  freight 
rate  and  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-two  cents  a  hundred  freight  rate  from 

Mr.  Ballou.  From  Ste.  Pierre,  and  the  14  cents  from  points  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  water  freight  would  cost  what? 
^  Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  our  water  opera- 
tions. I  thought  I  was  doing  a  very  smart  trick  in  contracting  this 
10,000  cords  by  boat  to  Green  Bay.  but  I  found  that  was  the  most 
expensive  wooa  we  had;  that  the  all  rail  was  very  much  cheaper  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  based  my  figures  on  4,000  pounds  to  the  cord 
on  that  wood;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  turned  out  that  that  only 
weighed  about  3,200,  because  the  wood  was  dry,  very  dry,  when  it 
was  shipped,  and  that,  of  course,  brought  the  cost  of  the  wood  shipped 
by  rail  down  in  proportion  to  tne  forty  thousand;  but  in  boating  by 
the  cord  of  course  it  does  not  make  any  difference.  We  jpaid  $4  a 
cord  for  the  wood  from  Port  Levy  to  Green  Bay;  then  from  (ireenBay 
we  reloaded  into  cars  again,  which  is  not  an  expensive  proposition, 
and  took  it  on  a  3-cent  freight  rate  from  Green  Bay,  and  the  operation 
added  up  S7.75,  as  against  the  $6.50  wood. 

^  Mr.  Sims.  If  we  could  trade  our  tariff  rates  off,  remove  the  prohi- 
bition on  the  Crown  lands,  do  you  not  believe  that  on  the  whole  you 
would  benefit  by  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it,  person- 
ally, as  a  manufacturer.  In  other  words,  I  feel  that  with  our  corpo- 
ration in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  if  we  could  get 
Ontario  wood  absolutely  free  it  would  not  scare  me  a  great  deal, 
although  I  do  not  think  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  paper;  it  would 
not  scare  me. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  were  removed,  in  consid- 
eration of  getting  wood  from  Ontario  free,  there  would  oe  nothing 
lost  to  you,  would  there? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  hardly  think  so.  Of  course  it  might  affect  us  tem- 
porarily, one  way  or  tne  other,  but  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  it 
would  advance  rather  than  decrease  the  price.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  would  level  down;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great 
hardship  either  way,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chaibman.  From  your  position  as  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pulp  Wood  Company,  have  you  formed  any  conclusion  as  to  how 
long  the  pulp-wood  tunber  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  will  last? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Oh,  in  a  general  way. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Is  it  getting  more  difficult  to  obtain  pulp  wood 
close  by  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  spruce  pulp  wood  in  Wis- 
consin is  very  small ;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  the  Eunice  timber  in  Minnesota  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  is  quite  a  targe  quantity  of  spruce  timber 
left  yet  in  Minnesota,  although  it  is  not  all  accessible.  If  it  could 
be  obtained,  railroads  built  to  it,  and  so  forth 

The  Ch airman.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  not  accessible  by  water  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir.  The  operations  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  we  have  done  quite  extensively,  are  not  very  suc- 
cessful operations.  The  coimtry  is  so  rough  on  tne  north  shore  that 
the  streams  running  into  it.  which  is  the  only  way  they  have  of  get- 
ting the  wood  to  the  lake,  are  pretty  treacherous  propositions 
for  driving,  and  when  you  eet  it  to  the  lake  there  are  only  about 
three  months  in  the  season  wnen  it  is  safe  at  all  to  operate  on  accoimt 
of  tiie  rugged  shores.  It  is  a  very  hard  proposition  and  can  only  be 
done  in  limited  quantities. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  not  that  be  true  in  the  same  way  of  the 
Canadian  pulp-wood  lands? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  because  the  timber  from  Ontario  would  |come 
down  by  boat  out  to  the  points  of  deliveries,  boated  into  the  ports 
for  delivery,  which  I  woula  think  would  be  the  more  practicable  way 
of  handling  it. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  The  Minnesota  timber  and  the  Canadian  timber 
run  together  down  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  but  we  never  have  operated  as  far  east  as  the 
boundaiy. 

The  C&AiBMAN.  So  that  the  Ontario  timber  you  would  have  to 
rely  upon  would  be  the  timber  aroimd  the  east? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  of  course  that  would  be  the  only  thing  we  would 
have  to  do;  we  would  not  rely  on  the  Ontario  timber  in  the  same 
way  that  we  rely  on  the  mill  wood  from  the  north  shore  coming  from 
Minnesota,  because  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  there  on  the 
lake. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  you  became  aware  during  your  nego- 
tiations for  pulp  wood  in  Quebec  that  there  was  considerable  demand 
for  pulp  wood  by  the  eastern  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  a  fact,  Mr.  Mann,  I  did  not  know  it  until  after- 
wards. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did  not  know  it  had  broken  up  the  whole 
thing,  and  scared  everybody  to  death? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  did;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  offered  $100,000 
for  our  contracts  before  we  shipped  a  stick  of  it. 

The  C^LAiBMAN.  Bv  whom? 

Mr.  Ballou.  By  the  man  we  made  the  contracts  with  for  the  wood; 
but  when  we  bought  that  wood  over  there  we  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  conditions  in  the  East,  nor  in  Canada,  in  fact.  We  got 
most  of  our  information  by  correspondence  with  these  people.  In 
fact  we  only  had  correspondence  with  Howard  &  Craig  as  a  starter, 
and  I^  sent  mv  man  over  there,  and  he  came  back  and  reported  the 
negotiations  he  had  made  with  the  Lotbiniere  Lumber  Company, 
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that  he  could  get  this  amount  from  them,  and  at  that  time,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  conditions  over  there.  We 
simply  dropped  into  it  accidentally,  but  the  people  in  the  East 
accused  us  ot  taking  it  away  in  the  night.  It  was  not,  however,  by 
premeditation,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  I  presume  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  advance  in  tne  price  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  It  scared  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  coimtiy 
pretty  nearly  to  death. 

Mr.  Baixou.  I  do  not  object  to  saying  that  I  would  have  done  it 
just  as  quickly  had  I  known  what  the  effect  was  goiog  to  be,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  did  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  take  all  of  the  wood  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  we  took  all  but  about  7,000  cords. 

The  Chairbian.  Why  did  you  not  take  that? 

Mr.  Baixou.  By  the  time  we  eot  the  wood  over  to  our  mills,  on 
account  of  their  bad  weather  conditions,  they  did  not  need  it  all,  and 
we  were  coming  right  on  the  eve  of  a  new  crop  before  this  wood  could 
be  delivered,  and  they  instructed  me  to  sell  what  wood  we  had  left 
there  up  to  a  certain  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  did. 

TheCHArfiMAN.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Ballou.  A  dollar  a  cord  more  than  I  paid  for  it,  to  the  man  we 
boujzht  it  of. 

Tne  Chairman.  Had  wood  commenced  to  decline  then  from  the 
highest  price? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  been  offered  $2  a  cord? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  conditions  were  a  little  peculiar.  I  tried,  of 
course,  to  get  more  money  for  it.  The  man  we  had  the  contract  with 
took  this  position:  "If  you  sell  that  wood  in  the  East,  which  is  my 
market  for  wood,  it  is  going  to  hurt  me  that  much.  I  will  not  ship 
that  wood  into  tne  East  on  your  contract  unless  you  divide  with  me 
your  profit  on  it."  Consequentiy,  in  order  to  not  disturb  his  rela- 
tions and  connections  with  the  East,  I  sold  it  back  to  him.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  make  contracts  for  following  that, 
in  October,  1907? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $7.25,  the  prevailing  price,  f.  o.  b.  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  tne  price  under  which  you  are  now  getting 
wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  indication  as  to  what  the  price 
will  be  next  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  that  district  that 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  I  think  wood  will  be  cheaper  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  here  the  other  day  that  spruce 
wood  was  now  offered  on  the  track  near — ^not  a  great  ways  from 
Duluth.  I  think,  at  $5.50  a  cord. 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  word  "near"  is  a  pretty  big  word.  The 
freight  rates  jump  pretty  fast  in  the  Minnesota  territory  on  the 
railroads  that  have  pulp  mills  on  their  lines  and  do  not  want  the 
wood  to  come  injbo  Wisconsin.    We  bought  wood  this  year  as  low 
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as  $4.75  a  cord  in  Minnesota  which  cost  ns  more  than  S4.75  f.  o.  b. 
Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  on  the  International  road,  where  the  rate 
is  18  cents  through  to  our  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  any 
other  connection  with  the  paper  mills  except  the  mere  purchase  of 
pulp  in  this  way? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  all.  I  might  mention  that  there  are  two 
other  pulp-wood  companies  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  is  at  Appleton  and  one  is  at  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  organization  of  such  a^  company 
has  two  objects,  I  take  it,  one  to  decrease  the  cost  of  administration 
and  one  to  keep  the  price  of  pulp  wood  from  soaring  too  high? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  The  price  of  wood 
soaring  too  high  is  something  we  absolutely  can  not  control.  We 
would  like  to,  I  will  admit,  buy  it  cheaj>er;  we  would  like  to  buy  it 
as  cheap  as  we  could,  but  it  is  a  proposition  we  have  not  been  able  to 
control.  There  is  no  question  but  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  the  mills  served  are  getting  their 
wood  cheaper  tnan  they  could,  not  particularly  as  to  price  paid  f .  o.  b. 
cars,  but  tne  administration  of  it,  the  handling  of  it,  and  the  placinfi^ 
of  tne  wood  at  the  nearest  mill  where  the  wood  is  obtainable,  ana 
not  cross-hauling,  as  we  call  it,  on  the  roads,  and  paying  expensive 
freights  that  are  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Sims.  Tour  company  is  a  buying  and  not  a  selling  agency? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Buying  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  pulp  wood  cut  in  Wisconsin,  so  far  as 
you  know,  or  Minnesota,  upon  the  principles  of  forest  conservation? 
bo  they  cut  it  clean  or  only  the  12-mch.tmiber? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  far  as  the  pulp  wood  is  concerned,  they  cut  it 
clean. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  other  wood  is  concerned,  they  cut  that 
clean  if  the  Government  will  allow  them? 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  are  speaking  of  Canada? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  know  of  any  restrictions  in  the  United  States 
on  the  cutting  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Only  the  Indian  lands,  possibly. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Probably  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  no  law 
limiting  the  size? 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  they  have,  I  have  never  heard  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government,  and  also  Minnesota,  have  a  con- 
siderable forest  reservation  in  that  State? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  understand  they  have,  indirectly.  We  never 
bump  into  it.  I  think  they  are  arranging  for  that  at  the  present  time, 
but  we  have  not  come  in  contact  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

tJir.  Ballou.  I  would  like  to  volunteer  a  little  statement,  if  you  will 
permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
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Mr.  Baixou.  I  see  by  the  testimony  here  a  short  time  ago,  and  I 
take  it  as  generally  conceded,  that  about  $7  to  $7.50  a  ton  profit  on 
.  news  paper  is  a  fair  profit.  I  would  Uke  to  go  on  record  here  with 
Mr.  Norris,  or  any  other  publisher  who  is  responsible,  that  w.e  will 
contract  the  product  of  both  of  our  mills,  or  one  of  them,  for  any 
number  of  years  not  less  than  five — ^because  we  would  not  want  to  be 
entirely  out  of  the  market  for  any  great  length  of  time  imless  it  was  a 
long-time  contract — at  $6.50  a  ton  above  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that  will  hold  good  for  any  time  within  the  year.  I  would  Uke  to  go 
on  record  here  as  making  that  statement,  and  if  any  of  the  publishers 
want  to  call  that  bluff  I  am  here  to  accept  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  if  we  conducted  our  daily  issue  on  cor- 
^rect  newspaper  principles  we  would  charge  for  that  advertisement. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  you  will  make  out  the  bill,  I  will  try  to  see  that  it 
is  paid. 

Mr.  SiMS^  You  are  seeking  business  on  that  basis) 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  I  am  seeking  business  on  every  cent  of  profit 
I  can  get. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  would  you  accept  it  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  accept  it,  you  bet  you,  and  be  very  glad  to 
do  it,  for  a  term  of  five  or  ten  years. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 

NIGHT   SESSION. 

The  committee  met  at  8  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  in  the  chair. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  H.  H.  BALLOTT— Concluded. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  suspicion 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  on  account  of  his  former  connection  with 
the  General  Paper  Company  as  traffic  manager,  about  his  coming 
into  the  employ  of  our  traffic  association.  In  that  connection  I  wish 
to  state  that  after  leaving  the  General  Paper  Company  Mr.  Hurlbut 
went  into  the  employ  of  me  Missouri  Pacinc  as  general  freight  agent. 
When  we  organized  this  traffic  association  we  did  not  contemplate 
Mr.  Hurlbut  at  that  time,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact — I  was  one  of 
the  committee  to  hire  men — ^Mr.  Stohr  was  the  man  we  had  in  mind, 
and  in  fact  we  bai]gained  with  him  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year;  but 
when  it  came  to  h£  taking  the  position  he  required  a  contract  of  us 
for  three  years,  which  we  did  not  feel  disposed  to  give,  and  conse- 
guently  that  broke  off.  Then  we  approached  other  traffic  men,  and 
finally  we  sent  for  Mr.  Hurlbut  and  mduced  him  to  resign  and  accept 
this  position;  so  that  for  that  little  time  he  was  out  it  would  look  as 
though  he  was  simply  laying  back  and  waiting  for  this;  but  there 
was  no  such  thing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  he  leave  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  I  remember  it,  three  or  four  months  after  they 
ceased  doing  business — that  is^  new  business. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  some  one  stated  here  that  he  continued 
helping  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  General  Paper  Company  imtil 
December  1. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  he  did  quite  a  little 
while  after  the  decree  of  the  court.  There  were  lots  of  claims  and 
lots  of  connections  of  the  General  Paper  Company  that  he  was 
retained  to  fix  up  and  adjust  and  settle. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  commence  as  your  general  traffic 
manager,  or  whatever  you  called  him< 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  recall  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes ;  it  was  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  was  that  he  stated  about  Febru- 
ary, 1907. 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  was  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  I  can  not  remember 
just  when  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  just  like  to  relate  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred which  I  think  will  disabuse  your  minds  of  any  impression 
as  to  any  action  on .  the  part  of  Mr.  Hurlbut,  connected  with  the 
traffic  association,  in  regard  to  anvthing  conceroing  sales  or  prices, 
or  indeed  anything  else  but  the  business  of  transportation.  Soon 
after  the  organization  of  Mr.  Hurlbut's  office  in  Cnicago,  I  do  not 
know  just  how  long,  but  two  or  three  months,  perhaps,  he  wrote 
out  a  general  letter  to  the  mills  stating  that  some  paper  contract 
was  about  expiring,  and  that  the  party  had  written  him  asking  to 
put  him  in  connection  with  some  one  that  would  offer  him  pnces. 
He  made  just  a  general  letter  to  all  mills.  I,  as  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  went  to  Chicago  and  called  Mr.  Hurlbut  down  pretty 
hard  for  doing  that.  I  said,  "You  must  absolutely  keep  out  or  every 
paper  game  except  the  Scripps-McRae  matter,  and  do  absolutely 
nothing  but  transportation."  He  said,  "I  did  not  think  there  was 
any  harm  in  this.  I  said,  "It  wasn't  any  harm,  but  it  is  not  what 
you  are  hired  for,  and  it  must  absolutely  not  occur  again.''  I  wanted 
to  relate  that  to  show  that  it  was  absolutely  a  transportation  proposi- 
tion for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Then  his  duties  related  solely  to  the  traffic  end 
of  it  and  to  the  proper  division  under  the  Scripps-McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  And  the  Scripps-McRae  part  of  the  contract  or  the 
mills  concerned  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  other  pulp-wood  companies  up  there. 
Did  you  give  their  names? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  not.  One  is  the  Pulp  Wood  Company,  of 
Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  Located  at  Appleton? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Located  at  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  president  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  know  the  president  of  that  company.  I 
know  the  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manager? 

Mr.  Ballou.  W.  S.  Taylor. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Appleton  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  The  Northern  Paper  CJompany,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  Grand  Rapids  1 

Mr.  Ballou.  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Wisconsin? 

lifr.  Ballou.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manager  of  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Will  Nash.     I  do  not  know  his  initials. 

Mr.  Lyman.  W.  E. 

Mr.  Ballou.  W.  E.  Another  thing:  I  would  like  to  state  that 
we  have  been  charged  as  paper  manufacturers  with  being  in  collu- 
sion or  combination.  I  want  to  state  for  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  for  myself  that  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  it  what- 
ever; that  since  the  General  Paper  Company  was  stopped  from 
doing  business  there  has  been  nothing  of  tne  kmd,  and  no  meetings 
have  I  ever  attended  or  known  of  that  have  been  for  the  purpose 
of  any  collusion  in  regard  to  the  manufacturers  or  the  amount  of 
product  or  prices.     I  would  like  to  go  on  record  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  who  composed  the 
General  Paper  Company  since  the  dissolution  axe  not  directly  or 
indirectly  trying  to  do  just  what  they  did,  by  other  methods,  since 
that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely  not,  and  I  think  they  have  been  more 
than  fearful  on  account  of  that  decree.  I  know  that  at  various  times 
when  I  have  met  them,  perhaps  one  or  two  of  them,  in  the  lobby  of  a 
hotel  in  Chicago,  they  woula  keep  sajnng,  "What  are  you  getting 
for  paper  now?"  And  then  someone  would  say,  ''Look  out;  be  carefm 
how  you  are  talking."  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been 
absolutely  more  so  than  I  think  was  necessary,  because  I  have  told 
them  I  would  rather  go  out  of  the  business  or  go  to  jail  than  not  have 
the  privilege  of  talking  with  one  of  my  neighbors  about  my  business 
as  I  saw  fit. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  arrangements  with  jobbers  in 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  or  elsewhere  by  which  you  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other's  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  absolutely;  we  do  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  How? 
^  Mr.  Ballou.  We  go  in  and  try  to  sell  a  job  of  paper,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  "What  is  your  price?"  We  state  our  price.  "Oh,  well, 
Jou're  too  high."  "Well,  what  is  some  other  fellows  price V  ' 'Well, 
e  is  offering  it  at  so  much."  "Who  is  it?"  Sometimes  they  will 
tell,  and  sometimes  they  will  not  tell.  Of  course,  that  way  we  get  our 
information,  the  same  as  we  would  if  we  were  dealing  in  any  other 
goods,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  with  the  J.  W.  Butler  Company  and 
Bradner,  Smith  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Very  Uttle  with  the  J.  W.  Butler  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  with  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  More  than  anybody  else,  and  Pilcher  &  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Allen  and  McEnery  were  both  in  the  employ  as 
sales  agents  of  the  General  Paper  Company  when  they  were  doing 
business,  and  when  they  were  left  without  positions  on  account  of 
the  General  Paper  Company's  going  out  of  business  they  formed  a 
combination  of  themselves  and  started  a  brokerage  office  in  Chicago. 
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The  Chairman.  And  did  they  buy  out  Mr.  Davis  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  they  did.     i es:  I  know  they  did,  in  fact. 

The  Chaihbcan.  John  A.  Davis  was  rormerly  the  general  manager 
of  the  General  Paper  Company,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Baixou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  He  handled  their  business  in  Chicago  as  the  selling 
agent,  did  he  nott 

Mr.  Ballou.  Of  the  General  Paper  Company ;  yes,  sir.  He  han- 
dled their  business  entire,  not  only  m  Chici^o,  out  everywhere. 

Hie  Chairman.  Were  Allen  and  McEnery  employed  by  Messrs. 
John  A.  Davis  &  Co.  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  they  were. 

The  Chaibbcan.  And  upon  the  entry  of  the  decree,  or  after  the 
decree,  Davis  &  Co.  sold  out  to  McEneiy  &  Co. ;  is  that  correct  % 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  they  sold  out;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
General  Paper  Company — ^I  wish  to  correct  my  statement — the  firm 
of  John  A.  DaviB  &  Co.  was  formed  and  Mr.  Davis  sold  his  interest  to 
McEnery,  and  they  formed  their  company  as  Allen,  McEInery  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  They  handle  your  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  exclusively.  We  accept  of  them  any  business 
they  secure  for  us  if  the  price  is  satisfactory  to  us,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  much  or  little. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Do  you  know  how  many  other  paper  manufac- 
turers they  do  business  for? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  only  personally  know  of  two  or  three.  I  think  they 
sell  some  of  the  product  of  the  Flambeau  mill — the  Flambeau  mill  at 
Park  Farms — and  I  think  a  part  of  the  product  of  the  Combined 
Locks  Company. 

The  Chairican.  You  have  a  contract  with  them? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  do  business? 

Mr.  Ballou.  On  current  business  we  allow  them  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  refer  to  them  any  applications  which 
you  receive  for  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  make  the  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  sort  of  a  deal  with  you;  what  sort  of  an 
arrangement  do  they  have  with  you? 

.  Mr.  Ballou.  There  is  no  particular  arrangement,  excepting  this, 
that  I  say  to  them  in  handling  our  poster  business,  "We  must  ask 
3  cents  f .  o.  b.  mill  for  our  poster  paper,  and  out  of  that  we  pay  your 
commission." 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  applied  to  you,  being  in  the  territory  near 
Chicago;  would  that  oe  referred  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  if  I  knew  you  and  your  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  not  know  me  nor  my  responsi- 
bility, what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Then  I  would  refer  it  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.^  On 
ordinary  current  business,  if  I  did  not  know  you,  I  mean  in  Chicago 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  I  would  refer  it  probably  to  them,  either 
to  them  or  to  Pilcher  &  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  arrangement  do  you  have  with 
them? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  No  arrangement. 

The  Chaibman.  You  must  have  an  agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  BAIX.OU.  Nothing  more  than  that  if  they  get  the  business  at 
our  price,  we  allow  them  a  commission  of  3  per  cent  for  getting  it. 

Tne  Chaibman.  Do  you  give  them  a  price  when  you  refer  it  to 
themi 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  CHAiRBdAN.  They  know  it  already) 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  strange  for  you  to  refer  an 
arrangement  to  be  made  with  you  to  Allen,  McEneiy  &  Co.,  with 
whom  you  have  no  contract  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  give  you  information  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Very  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  And  wnether  it  is  steady! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  weak! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir.  ,^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  information  which  they  obtain  from  you 
and  other  paper  mills! 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  presiune  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  have  you  sold  through  Allen, 
McEnery  &  Co.  during  the  last  six  months  or  such  a  matter! 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  have  made  several  contracts;  that  is,  they  have 
made  for  us,  for  newsnprint  paper,  since  the  1st  of  January,  several 
contracts.  I  would  Uke  to  state  that  the  Sears-Roebuck  Company 
contract,  which  we  have  had  for  three  years,  we  lost  the  first  ot  last 
year,^  and  consequently  it  threw  us  into  the  market  with  their  pro- 
duction, and  Allen,  M!cEnerv  &  Co.  have  in  fact  made  all  our  con- 
tracts for  our  Ladysmith  mill  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
800  tons,  which  we  have  had  to  run  since  the  1st  of  January  for 
thfi^Sears-Roebuck  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  agent! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Pilcher,  Hamilton  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  their  names. 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  are  quite  extensive  jobbers  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  paper  do  they  hanole ! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  paper  from  you  or  handle  paper  on  a 
commission! 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  buy  it  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  me  other  people  handle  it  on  a  commission! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Alien,  McEnery  &  Co.  carry  any  paper  in  stock! 

Mr.  Ballou.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  their  oflSce! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Their  office  is  135  Adams,  in  the  Merchants'  Loan  and 
Trust  building. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  building  where  Mr.  Hurlbut's  office  is! 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  same  building,  and  on  the  same  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Connecting  offices! 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  practically  your  exclusive  agents  in  the 
Chicago  territory? 

Mr.  Ballou.  rfo;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  other  agents  in  that  territory? 

Mr.  Balloxj.  We  have  no  agents  anywhere,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
We  accept  business  from  anyone  that  sends  it  to  us  and  will  allow 
them  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  if  a  man  made  an  application  to  me 
for  something,  and  I  referred  it  to  somebody  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with,  he  womd  come  pretty  near  to  being  my  agent. 

Mr.  Ballou.  He  would  be  on  that  particular  order.  That  question 
has  come  up  between  us  several  times.  They  would  say,  "  Now,  here, 
you  must  not  let  anyone  else  sell  your  paper;  we  want  to  be  your 
exclusive  agents;"  but  I  always  tell  them.  No;  I  will  not  let  anyone 
handle  our  paper  exclusively."  I  do  not  think  it  good  business  to 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  handle  the  paper  for  most  of  these  other 
mills  who  were  in  the  Hurlbut  Traffic  Association? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  live  simply  handling  your  paper  on 
commission,  can  they? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  they  can  pretty  near  do  it,  at  that.  I  think 
our  commissions  to  them  on  the  contracts  we  have  now  will  amount 
to  better  than  $10,000  that  they  have  sold  since  the  1st  of  January 
for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  your  paper  is  used  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Very  httle  of  it. 

The  Celairman.  What  object  do  you  have  in  having  an  agency  in 
Chicago,  where  very  little  of  your  paper  is  used,  to  sell  your  paper 
on  commission? 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  Chicago  in  han- 
dling our  paper. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  you  are  just  as  accessible 
to  the  region  around  Chicago  as  th^  are. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely;  but  we  do  not  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
selling  department  in  our  company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  manage 
the  operations.  We  are  a  very  close  company.  I  do  the  operation 
end  of  it  and  the  selling  end  of  it,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  hire 
a  man  as  a  selling  man,  and  we  have  not  anybody  connected  with  us 
who  has  time  to  devote  entirely  to  the  selling  business,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  have  somebody  who  can  provide  us  with 
business. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  General  Paper  Company's  decree  was 
entered  did  John  A.  Davis  continue  to  act  in  that  same  capacity  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  was  no  John  A.  Davis  Company  when  that 
decree  was  entered. 

The  Chairman.  The  John  A.  Davis  Company  was  immediately 
organized? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes:  as  soon  as  John  A.  Davis  lost  his  position  with 
the  General  Paper  Company  he  immediately  organized  the  John  A. 
Davis  Company,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  turned  your  business  over  to  him? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Only  a  portion  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  such  portion  as  you  have  already  indicated, 
as  now  carried  on  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  so  much  as  we  have  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co. 
since  they  have  been  operating. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  John  A.  Davis  tell  you,  or  did  not  you 
understand  from  what  was  said  by  him  or  others,  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  somebody  to  act  as  the  agent  for  the  selling  of  the  differ- 
ent mills  so  as  to  make  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Certainly  not.  We  would  not — ^I  would  not.  YHiereas 
it  might  have  been  all  right  enough,  I  would  not  have  dared  to  take 
that  position  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Here  was  a  firm  imknown,  not  created,  not  in  ex- 
istence, a  man  without  any  business,  with  no  clients,  no  customers. 
Why  snould  you  turn  over  your  paper-selling  business  to  him? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Because  of  his  miowledge  of  the  business.  If  I  had 
done  it,  it  would  have  been  on  accoimt  of  his  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  I  understand  you,  being  selling  agent  of  the  General 
Paper  Company,  he  knew  both  ends  of  the  busmess,  so  far  as  the 
General  Paper  Company  was  concerned.  He  knew  the  people  and 
they  were  acquainted  with  him;  and  then  he  knew  who  the  good 
customers  were,  and  your  own  interest  in  the  General  Paper  Company 
was  involved,  so  far  as  bringing  the  information  from  both  ends, 
from  both  customer  and  manufacturer  together,  was  concerned,  ana 
he  was  the  one  man  who  could  come  nearer  doing  that  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  was  quite  necessary,  as  it  occurs  to  me  now  and 
did  at  the  time;  25  mills  that  had  not  been  on  the  market  themselves 
for  six  years,  which  had  absolutely  been  out  of  it,  being  left  right  up 
there  lugh  and  drv,  stranded,  and  without  any  relations  with  the 
consumer  or  the  jobber,  it  was  only  natural  that  somebody  stepped  in 
and  tried  as  much  as  he  could  to  improve  the  opportunity  and  place 
the  product  of  some  of  those  mills,  and  Mr.  Davis  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  a  company.  Some  of  the  mills  let  him  handle  a 
part  of  their  product,  and  others  absolutely  would  not  do  it — some  of 
them  because  they  did  not  like  John  Davis  personallly — but  hired 
men  that  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  General  Paper  Company, 
and  took  them  to  their  mills  and  sent  them  out  on  the  road  to  sell 
their  product. 

Mr.  Sims.  John  Davis,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  know  the  business 
of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  More  nearly  than  any  other  man. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  therefore  it  was  natural 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Davis  tried  to  convince  most  of  them  that  that 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  them, 
because  they  yrere  afraid  of  this  decree;  and  I  have  not  fully  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  would  have  been  right  for  us  to  have  done  it  or  not, 
but  it  was  rejected  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  each  of  you  knew  who  had  been  the  customers 
of  the  General  Paper  Company,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  We  could  have  known,  because 
the  business  of  the  General  Paper  Company  was  open  to  any  of  us  as 
members  of  the  general  board,  out  we  aid  not  take  the  pains  to  know 
absolutely  what  Dusiness  was  being  done  by  the  other  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  the  General  Paper  Company  had 
a  large  amoimt  of  contracts  outstanding? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  ordered  to  cease  doing  businesst 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.   xou  were  parties  to  that  company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  selling  agents  then  in  existence? 

Mr.  Ballou.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  made  no  effort  to  ascertain  to  whom 
the  General  Paper  Company  had  been  seUins  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Personally  I  did  not.  I  think  some  of  them  did.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them  hired  the  order  clerk  out  of  the  General 
Paper  Company  for  the  express  purpose,  beUeving  that  he  would 
have  the  advantage  of  the  rest  of  the  concerns,  his  competitors,  by 
having  those  data^  and  the  order  clerk  took  the  record  books  that  the 
orders  were  kept  m  and  took  them  to  that  mill,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  other  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  was  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Rhinelander  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Your  way  of  gettmg  around  tnat,  then,  was  to  let 
the  John  A.  Davis  Company  handle  your  selling? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir,  I  did,  although  at  the  time  we  did  not  have 
but  Uttle  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  need  to  know  the  names  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  other  man  was  doing  your  selling? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Other  paper  manufacturers  did  not  need  to  know, 
if  John  A.  Davis  was  doing  all  the  selling? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  no  list  was  made  up  and  sent  to  the 
constituent  members  of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have 
been. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  difiicultv  in  making  up  a  list. 

Mr.  Ballou.  When  that  record  was  taken  out  or  the  General 
Paper  Company's  office,  there  was  nothing  to  make  it  from. 

The  Chairman.  The  contracts  were  being  filled 

Mr.  Ballou.  But  that  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  General  Paper 
Comi)any,  that  a  contract  made  and  placed  with  a  mill,  that  contract 
remained  with  that  mill  until  that  mill  did  not  want  it  or  refused  to 
make  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  General  Paper  Company  stopped 
doing  business. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely,  so  far  as  the  mills  were  concerned;  and 
with  reference  to  the  contracts,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  done 
except  to  assim  the  contracts  tnat  each  mill  had  made  to  that  par- 
ticular mill — that  is,  an  assignment  from  the  General  Paper  Company 
to  that  mill,  as  a  general  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  paid  the  Davis  Company  3  per  cent 
commission? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  books  show  what  it  costs  you  per  ton  or 
per  himdred  to  sell? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  Lean  not  tell  you  here,  now;  no,  sir* 

The  Chaibican.  Will  you  send  us  that  information  t 

lAi.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  if  our  books  show  it,  I  can.    I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  other  costs  of  administration  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  territory  do  you  pla6e  most  of  your  output! 

Mr.  Ballou.  What  is  that) . 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  territory  do  you  furnish  most  of  your 
output) 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Minneapolis  tribune  has  the  largest  contract. 
That  is,  the  contract  has  not  started  yet ;  it  starts  next  month.  We 
have  the  contract  ¥dth  the  Minneapolis  Tribune;  which  will  be  the 
lai^est  one  consumer. 

&.  Stafford.  When  was  that  contract  executed  I 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  price  under  that  contract! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  forty  cents,  f .  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  for 
30-pound  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  ^our  mills  supply  any  of  the  Milw^aukee  papers  1 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  one! 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Milwaukee  Journal. « 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  date  of  that  contract! 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  date  of  that  contract  was  very  early  in  February. 
I  can  not  give  the  exact  dat^.    It  was  early  in  February. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  year! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  contract  prior  to  the  present  contract! 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  what  price  do  you  supply  paper  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal ! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  net,  f.  o.  b.  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  does  that  stand  you  at  the  mill! 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  stands  us  at  the  rate  of  12  cents,  so  that  shipped 
from  the  Ladysmith  mill  that  would  stand  us  at  the  rate  of  $2.18  at 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  deliver  that  at  the  press  room ! 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  on  the  cars! 

Mr.  Ballou.  On  the  siding. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  period  does  that  contract  run! 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  competition 
between  various  manufacturers  for  that  contract! 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  was  very  sharp  competition  between  the  mill 
that  was  furnishing  it  previous  to  our  contract,  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  this  present  contract! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  mill  was  that! 
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Mr.  Ballou.  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  were  they  furnishing  paper  at  pre- 
viously, if  you  know? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  know  when  it  was  executed? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that.  I  think,  though — I 
am  quite  sure — that  they  had  been  furnishing  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  a  long-term  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  do  not  uiink  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  prices  being  paid  by  any  of  the 
other  Milwaukee  papers? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  Know  what  Mr.  Hoyt  is  paying,  on  the  News. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  is  he  paying? 

Mr.  Ballou.  He  is  paying  no\^  $2.30.     His  contract  was  $2.40. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  contract  executed  in  which  the  rate 
was  $2.40? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  it  was  about  last  November  or  December. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  present  rate  is  under  a  contract  executed 
when? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  same  contract. 

Mr.  Staffprd.  Has  the  price  been  reduced  voluntarily? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  not  say  voluntarily.     It  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  the  same  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Under  the  aame  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  reasons  for  the  reduction? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  reasons  were  because  I  made  a  rate  of  $2.30  to 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  the  John  Edwards  people  in  making  the 
contract  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  promised  him  that  if  there  were  any 
reduction  in  the  price  they  would  reduce  the  price  to  him,  and  he, 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  that  was  the  case,  ordered  two  cars 
of  paper  from  us  and  paid  $2.30,  and  used  that  as  a  lever  with  the 
John  Edwards  people,  on  which  they  consented  to  a  price  of  $2.30 
on  their  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  result  of  a  combination 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  was  the  result  of 

The  Chairman.  Between  you  and  the  John  Edwards  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  was  the  result  of  that  collusion  to  mamtain 
prices,  but  it  was  a  reduction  instead  of  an  advance.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  supplied  any  paper  to  any  of  the 
Omaha  papers  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  have  recently;  to  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  which  prints  the  patent  insides  for  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  contracts  that 
supply  the  Omaha  World-Herald? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  W  hat  contracts  are  you  acquainted  with  for  supply- 
ing that  paper? 

Air.  Ballou.  The  Omaha  World-Herald  contract  was  last  year, 
that  is,  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  held  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  ana 
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Paper  Company.  I  am  quite  sure  of  this  statement  I  am  makmg, 
altnough  a  good  deal  of  it  is  hearsay,  although  I  think  IVLr.  Simons  is 
here  and  he  can  verify  it  when  he  goes  on  the  stand,  if  he  does  so. 
About  last  January  the  John  Edwards  Company 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  was  that? 

Mr.  BALX.OU.  That  price,  as  I  understand  it,  was  $2.37i  f-  o.  b.  mills, 
net. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  entered  into? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  it  was  completed, 
ended^  I  think,  in  January  last  year,  that  is,  last  January. 

Mr.  Stafford.  January,  1908? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir.  The  John  Edwards  Company  contracted 
for  six  months. 

Mi.  Stafford.  Beginning  when? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Beginning  the  1st  of  January,  at  S2.22}  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Tne  Grand  Rapids  Company  and  the  John  Edwards 
Company  were  both  formerly  members  of  the  Greneral  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Omaha  World-Herald  is 
paying$2.22i  cents  for  its  present  supply? 

Mr.  jBallou.  Their  six-months'  contract  has  not  yet  expired^ 
although  they  have  made  two  contracts  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  whom  have  they  made  those  contracts? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Hitchcock  here  at  Washington  made  a  contract 
with  Mr.  Allen,  about  five  weeks  ago,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  Mr.  Hitchcock? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Congressman  Hitchcock.  I  saw  the  correspondence 
that  passed  between  Allen  and  Hitchcock,  after  he  had  closed  his 
contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  the  contract  closed  about  five  or  six  weeks 
ago  here  in  Washington,  on  paper  to  be  furnished  by  the  Combined 
Locks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  Combined  Locks,  Wis.,  just  below  Apnleton. 
After  that  contract  was  closed  the  sales  agent  of  the  John  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Company  came  to  Washington  and  saw  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
and  Mr.  Hitchcock  in  the  meantime  was  informed  that  Combined 
Locks  would  not  make  him  the  paper  at  th^rice  contracted,  which 
was  S2.20  f.  o.  b.  miU,  net,  and  he  repudiated  his  contract  by  wire  to 
Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  and  recontracted  with  the  sales 
agent  of  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company  at  a  still  lower 
price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  that  was? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  f.  o.  b.  miU,  less 
3  per  cent,  which  makes  it  $2.18i  cents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  the  mill? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  -For  what  length  of  time  does  that  contract  run? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  quotation  that  Allen  &  McEnery 
made  for  the  paper  for  his  newspaper! 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  was  the  contract,  net, 
f.  o.  b.  mill,  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  signed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  he  got  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Then  he  got  a  lower  rat«,  after  seeing  the  sales  agent 
of  the  John  Edwards  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  another  contract. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  presume  that  is  another  evidence  of  the  combination 
for  lowering  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  not  Mr.  Hitchcock  repudiate  that  contract  aft«r  a 
whUe? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir.  His  telegram  stated  this:  ''On  account  of 
your  not  being  able  to  furnish  Combined  Locks  paper  as  contracted, 
1  have  contracted  with  my  former  connections  to-dav."  That  is 
practically  the  wording  of  the  wire.  Mr.  Allen  imme^ately  wired 
nim  that  he  was  prepared  to  furnish  Combined  Locks  paper  as  per 
contract,  and  I  understand  it  is  going  into  litigation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  he  is  receiving  his  paper  at  a  lower  price 
than  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  yeart 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  presume  the  price  of  $2.20  still  governs,  because  the 
six  months  has  not  yet  expired,  although  it  is  reported  in  the  trade  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  Nash,  who  made  this  last  contract  with  him,  agreed  to 
renew  his  contract  for  the  term  of  the  unexpired  contract  with  the 
present  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
paper  during  the  last  few  months? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  paper  Mr.  Hitchcock 
uses? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  vou  know  the  amoimt  that  is  contracted  for 
under  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  saw  the  amount  in  the  contract,  but  I  do  not 
remember  it  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  there  is  some  one  else  here  who  can  testify 
as  to  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Mr.  Simons,  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Company,  can  vouch  for  a  part  of  what  I  said,  at  least. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you,  as  a  practical  man  in  the  busi* 
ness,  waiving  ail  legal  questions,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  trade  in 
the  effect  upon  a  manulltcturer  of  paper  between  the  effect  of  the 
selling  operations  of  the  Oeneral  Paper  Company  and  those  of  the 
International  Paper  Company;  what  is  the  difference,  I  say,  when 
executed  and  carried  out  as  the  General  Paper  Company  cud  do  it 
and  as  the  International  Paper  Company  is  now  doing  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  International  Jraper  Company's 
operations,  but  aa  a  practical  operator,  as  I  think  I  am,  I  know  this: 
I  laiow  that  paper  was  produced  much  cheaper  under  the  operations 
of  the  General  raper  Company  than  it  has  ever  been  produced  since 
or  ever  was  before,  and  I  think  that  the  International  Paper  Company 
can  produce  it  cheaper  than  we  individual  mills  can. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  the  power  for  increasing  the  price  of  the  output  is  the 
same  in  the  International  Paper  Company  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company? 
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Mr.  Baixou.  I  think  they  are  doing  just  what  the  General  Paper 
Company  did  do:  but  as  to  tne  inference  aa  to  what  they  could  do,  I 
doubt  if  you  could  apply  it  as  to  living  prices.  I  think  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  1  mean  so  far  as  the  power  is  concerned ;  one  could  do  just 
the  same  as  the  other  did? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  International,  on  account  of  their  large  produc- 
tion, make  it  pretty  interesting  for  the  rest  of  us  to  keep  pace  with 
them  on  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  they  not  practically,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
make  the  prices  of  paper  that  they  make  to  control? 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  mean  from  their  operations,  can  they  not  con- 
trol the  prices? 

Mr.  Sims.  Practically  control  the  market? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  From  the  large  amount  they  are  making,  and  the  lai^ 
trade?  In  other  words,  u  they  reduced  the  price  the  rest  of  you 
would  have  to  reduce? 

Mr.  Ballou.  So  far  as  a  reduction  is  concerned,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  a  very  small  mill  to  a  certain  extent  can  set  the  pace 
for  the  big  fellow;  tnat  is,  if  he  wants  to  lose  money,  because  when 
one  mill  reduces  the  price  of  paper  it  comes  pretty  near  setting  the 
price  for  every  other  mill  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  most  natural,  when  a  rea- 
sonable price  is  asked,  for  the  rest  of  you  to  ask  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Naturally  we  get  all  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  supposing 
the  International  is  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Certainly.  Here  is  another  feature  that  I  do  not 
think  has  been  introduced  in  the  evidence  here  before.  I  have  not 
read  all  the  testimony,  neither  have  I  read  it  since  I  came  to  the 
city.  It  is  this:  The  peculiarity  of  the  paper-manufacturing  busi- 
ness is  that  it  is  different  from  any  other  that  I  know  of.  If  you 
want  to  make  lumber  and  the  price  does  not  suit  you,  you  can  saw  it 
up  into  6-inch  boards  or  2  by  4;  or  anything  else,  and  stock  it  up 
and  hold  it  until  the  market  comes  to  you,  out  you  absolutely  can 
not  do  that  with  paper,  because  you  have  to  have  your  paper  sold 
before  you  can  manufacture  it  to  any  extent.  - 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  that  put  before  us. 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  have  ? .  I  have  not  seen  it.  For  that  reason 
the  news-paper  user  need  never  be  scared  that  he  i3  going  to  be  held 
up  for  an  enormous  profit  and  cost,  above  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  under  the  General  Paper  Company  you 
could  produce  paper  cheaper  than  you  can  now? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Why,  then,  was  it  that  upon  the  entry  of  the 
decree  dissolving  the  Ueneral  Paper  Company  the  price  of  paper 
immediately  fell  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  For  the  reason  that  the  little  dropping  out  of  the 
bottom  at  that  time  was  because  there  were  practically  26  mills 
thrown  onto  the  market  without  anyone  to  handle  their  stuff,  and 
you  can  imagine  about  what  the  stampede  would  be  to  cover  them- 
selves and  get  business;  but  it  only  lasted  a  short  time. 
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The  Chairman.  They  all  had  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  to  the  extent  of  their  production.  They  only 
had  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  production  contracted.  Some  of  the 
mills  had  more  than  others,  up  to  80  per  cent,  and  some  had  not  to 
exceed  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  had  reduced  their  contracts  under 
the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  had,  for  one,  because  I  thought,  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  pulp-wood  end  of  the  business,  and  knowing  the 
trouble  in  getting  the  pulp  wood,  that  I  o<iuld  foresee  that  paper 
must  advance,  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  long  end  of  the  market  when 
it  did  rise. 

The  Chairman.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  competition  the  prices 
went  down? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Y^  thej  did,  temporarily. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  T.  A.  STUB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  paper? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  Dells  Paper  and  Tulp  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  statistics  prepared  there? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  have  prepared  some.  They  are  not  as  full  and  com- 
plete as  some  others  that  have  been  presented,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  the  day  before  I  left  I  was  in  Chicago  making  some  collections, 
and  they  telephoned  me  to  come  on  here,  and  the  information  I 
received  was  only  enough  to  make  up  these  statements. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  figures  show  as  to  the  cost  of  pulp 
wood  or  other  costs  of  production?  How  have  you  got  it  made  out 
there?  ; 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  have  started  out  with  comparative  cost  of  the  ground 
wood  pulp  and  sulphite  pulp  for  the  years  1902  to  and  including  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  pulp  that  you  made  or  purchased? 

Mr.  Stilp.  This  is  pulp  that  we  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  what,  Ibhe  cost  of  production  and  the 
cost  of  materials,  the  cost  of  labor,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  complete  cost  of  ground-wood  pulp  and  sulphite 
pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  itemized? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No;  it  is  all  in  one  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  cost  include? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  cost  includes  pulp  wood,  labor,  felts,  oils. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  repairs? 

Mr.  Stilp.  Repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No  taxes,  insurance,  or  interest,  or  depreciation,  or 
interest  on  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  for  different  years.  Is  it  averaged 
by  years  or  months? 
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Mr.  Sttlp.  By  years.    For  grotind  wood  and  sulphite  pulp  the 
statement  is  as  follows: 


DELLS  PAPER  AND  PULP  COVPAKT,  BAU  CLAIRE,  WI8« 

Comparative  costs  per  100  pounds. 


Year. 

Ground 
wood  pulp. 

Sulphite 
pulp. 

Year. 

Ground 
wood  pulp. 

Sulphite 
pulp. 

1902 

0.6097 
.6166 
.6S22 

1.21M 
1.42.^6 
L3114 

1005 

O.K>42 
.6612 
.8016 

1.4378 

1903 

1906 

1.4^00 

1904 

1907 

1.6575 

The  Chairman.  What  put  down  the  cost  in  1 905  ? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  would  be  the  increased 
production  on  account  of  better  flow  of  water,  a  steadier  flow. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Stilp.  Now  as  to  the  comparative  costs  of  pulp  wood  per  cord 
the  statement  is  as  follows: 

Comparative  costs  ofpvlp  wood  per  cord. 


Year. 

Spruce. 

Hemlock. 

Year. 

Sprooe. 

nemlock. 

1902 

f&53 
6.21 
7.16 

S3.G2i 
4.32 
432 

1905 

•7.87 

8.14 

10.44 

$4.38 

1903 

1906 

6.10 

1904 

1907 

5^81 

The  Chairman.  Which  do  you  use  the  most  of,  spruce  or  hemlock! 

Mr.  Stilp.  Hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  vour  wood  pulp! 

Mr.  Stilp.  Some  by  rail  and  some  oy  riven 

The  Chairman.  Cut  on  vour  own  land? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No;  buying  from  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  contracts  I 

Mr.  Stilp.  Contracts;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  make  themi 

Mr.  Stilp.  Usually  any  time  from  now  on;  we  put  in  this  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  most  of  your  wood  come  from? 

Mr.  Stilp.  Ihe  river  wood  comes  from  the  Yellow  River,  and  down 
the  Chippewa  Kiver  to  the  mill,  a  distance  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  wood  from  the  Wisconsin  Pulp 
Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Stilp.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  participate  in  the  Quebec  purchase! 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  think  we  received  aoout  1 ,200  or  1,500  cords.  I  would 
not  be  certain  as  to  the  exact  amount,  but  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood.  Then  I  have  Here  the  comparative  cost  of  print  paper 
per  100  pounds,  the  total  cost.  I  have  made  this  up  in  sections  here, 
giving  the  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pulp  used,  the  rosin,  clay,  alum,  and 
then  the  cost  of  putting  through  the  mill.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read 
the  paper  cost? 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  read  that  at  all.  What  is  your 
other? 
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Mr.  Sttlp.  The  net  prices  received. 

The  Chairman.  Give  them  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  table  last  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

DELLS  PAPER  AND  PULP  COMPANY,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Comparative  cost  of  print  paper  per  100  pounds. 


Sulphite 
or  ground 
wood  pulp. 

Rosin, 
clay.  etc. 

rutting 

through 

mill. 

Total 
costs. 

Net  prloe 
received. 

Profit. 

1902 

0.83641 
.90154 
.90104 
.88562 
.95296 

1. 19142 

0.0715 
.0(i22 
.Oli^O 
.0774 
.0lil5 
.0644 

0. 54619 
.52926 
.61.ti6 
.49078 
. 48^14 
.54228 

1. 4541 
1.49:U) 
1.4807 
1.  45:^8 
1.4980 
1.7981 

1.9534 
2.0091 
2.0156 
1.9001 
1. 7307 
1.9547 

a  4993 

1903 

.5161 

1904 

.5349 

1905 

.4463 

190« 

.2321 

1907 

.1566 

> 

Note.— The  above  cost  does  not  include  any  charge  on  account  ol  depreciation  or  interest  on 
Inveatiaent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  this  year? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  have  not  those  figures,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  important  thing. 

Mr.  Stilp.  As  I  stated,  that  is  all  I  can  furnish.  I  can  secure  that 
for  you  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  send  it  to  us  as  to  all  of  these 
items. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  all  the  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  as  far  as  you  can,  for  1908.     Is  that  all! 

Mr.  Stilp.  That  is  all  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  selling? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No,  Mr.  Davis  looks  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  buying? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  buying  of  some;  not  of  the  pulp  wood,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  V.  D.  SIMONS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  the  Grand  Rapids  Company? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  located 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  capacity  have  you? 

Mr.  Simons.  Forty-six  tons  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  horsepower? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  developed  about  5,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  carry  it  on  the  books  at  $596,000.  I  might  make 
an  explanation  regarding  the  apparently  low  cost  for  the  high  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  eoing  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  do  not  make  all  the  pulp  that  we  use;  during  the 
past  year  we  purchased  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  of  pulp;  and  we 
do  not  make  any  sulphite  at  times  of  the  year.  If  the  water  would 
hold  up  the  year  around  w-e  would  have  pulp  enough.  We  have 
developed  the  power  to  its  maximum,  which  is  about  5,000  in  the  best 
water  periods. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement? 
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Mr.  Sjmons.  I  have,  partially.  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  indulgence 
Bomewhat  in  this.  I  was  in  Chicago,  and  on  beine  notified  to  come 
here  I  telegraphed  for  the  information,  and  part  of  it  has  come,  but 
not  all  of  it.  I  can  give  the  cost  of  paper  for  the  years  1903,  1904, 
1905, 1906,  and  1907.     Our  cost  for  the  year  1903  was  $1.6067, 

The  Chairman.  This  was  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Simons.  This  was  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  CnAmMAN.  What  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Simons.  Everything  except  interest  on  the  investment  and 
depreciation,  which  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  1904  manu- 
facturing statement  shows  $1.5346  per  100  pounds;  1905  is  $1.6294. 
In  1906  our  cost  was  $1.9011. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  away  up  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  the  year  1906  we  made  a  great  many  repairs  on  our 
mill,  which  accounts  for  the  extraordinarily  large  charge  tor  that  one 
year. 

The  Chairman.  The  mill  of  the  previous  witness  went  down  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  stated  that  the  cost  with  us  was  much  increased  by 
these  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  away  up  in  1905.  You  were  down 
in  1905  and  up  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  were  these  changes  due  to  conditions  which 
are  not  normal? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  In  1906  the  condition  was  not  normal  with 
us.     We  practically  rebuilt  our  entire  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  only  the  repair  item  makes  it  lai^e,  and  cut- 
ting down  the  tonnage  somewhat — no,  the  tonnage  was  not  cut  down, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  charged  to  repairs  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  difficult  to  place  much  value  on  figures  like 
these,  as  they  run? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1907  our  cost  was  $1.9167.  There  was  no  extraor- 
dinary condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  business  condition 
through  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  high  prices  of  every- 
thing, and  the  high  prices  for  labor  as  well. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  during  the  year 
1907  there  were  no  unusual  items  of  expense  at  the  mill  except  due  to 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  finished  all  our  repairs  in  1906.  We  made,  in  the 
year  1903,  7,732  tons. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much? 

Mr.  Simons.  Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons 
of  paper.  In  the  year  1904  we  made  8,351  tons.  In  1905  we  made 
8,348  tons.  In  1906  we  made  8,548  tons.  In  1907  we  made  12,529 
tons,  practically  more  than  50  per  cent  increase.  In  1907  we  ran 
282  J  Clays.  I  do  not  know  what  we  ran  in  the  other  years — I  have 
not  the  figures  with  me — but  I  presume  it  would  be  somewhere 
between  that  and  300  days.  We  never  run  over  300  days  in  the  year. 
Our  wood  costs  for  1904  were  approximately  $8.75,  and  for  1905  they 
were  $9.25  per  cord,  rough  woocl.  In  1906  the  cost  was  $11.01,  and 
in  1907  we  are  carrying  it  now  on  the  books  at  $11.50.  That  is  what 
it  costs  us  laid  in  our  yards. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  There  was  not  very  much  advance  in  the  cost  of 
wood  in  1907  over  1906. 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  we  had  some  very  hio:h  prices,  thouph,  in  1906. 
The  spruce  wood  ran  from  $8.14  a  cord  in  1906  to  $10.44  in  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  your  wood  mostly  spruce  or  mostly  hemlock? 

Mr.  Simons.  Mostfy  spruce.     I  might  explain  this  partly  by  ex- 

}>1aininur  that  in  1906  we  ran  verv  close  up  on  wood,  ana  we  borrowed 
rom  one  of  our  neighboring  mills,  and  then  finally  concluded  a  pur- 
chase on  a  portion  of  1,500  cords  of  the  Canadian  wood,  which  cost  us 
$14  per  cord. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  was  in  1907,  you  say? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1907,  yes;  that  is  right.  But  we  are  running  on 
the  purchased  wood  of  1907;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  give  that  table  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  these  same  tables;  practically  the 
same,  only  given  in  detail.  I  have  |ust  given  you  the  totals  of  them 
now.  Also  on  the  co  t  of  pulp  for  different  years;  I  did  not  give  you 
the  cost  of  pulp,  so  I  might  do  so  at  this  time.  In  1903  pulp  cost  us  80 
cents  a  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Simons.  Ground  wood  pulp.  In  1904  it  was  78J  cents.  In 
1905  it  was  88.19  cents.  In  1906  it  was  $1.09.  It  was  high  because 
the  pulp  mills  were  shut  down  a  great  deal  of  the  time  making  repairs. 
The  tonnage  that  year  was  3,563,  and  in  1907  our  tonnage  was  5,878  in 
the  pulp  mill,  and  the  cost  was  98.42. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Ninety-eight  cents? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  pulp  cost  you  less  in  1907  than  it  did  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  building 
charges  and  no  repairs  account.  That  was  extraordinary.  I  have 
some  pulp  statements  that  ero  back  further. 

1  he  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  them.  Just  put  them 
in  the  record. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Paper  mill —  Yearly  cost  per  100  pounds  paper  made. 


1907. 

1900. 

1905. 

1904. 

isa. 

Labor 

a  1810 
.4*571 
.ibM 
.3I«7 
.O.Vi3 
.IMIO 
.22S0 

a  1995 
.4(i04 
.8478 
.3615 
.0781 
.  1212 
.3420 

0. 1915 

.6:u7 

.3714 
.0483 
.06:i4 
.1973 

a  1910 
.1714 
.4520 
.4071 
.04(V5 

.1683 

a  2074 

Ground  wood,  bought 

.1378 

Ground  wood,  our  make 

.5099 

Sulphite 

.4284 

Machine  clothing 

.0609 

Coal .;.*. 

.0880 

OUiera 

.1848 

Total 

L0167 

L9011 

1.6294 

L5340 

L0087 

PRODUCTION. 


Tons. 

1907 12,529 

19011 : 8.548 

IWV) 8.348 

1904 8,351 

19U3 7,7aa 
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Pulp  mill — yearly  costs  per  100  pounds  pulp  made. 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1003. 

Labor 

0. 1M3 
.(i7M 
.1405 

0. 2424 
.(3794 
.1731 

0. 1^51 
.55)79 
.0'J^9 

ai(W7 
.5021 
.0  25 

aiP34 

Wood 

.54i76 

Others 

.07(i8 

Total 

.9842 

1.0949 

.8819 

.7833 

.8278 

PRODUCTION. 

Tons. 

1«J7 5,>78 

1  06 3,6(5 

1905 5,178 

1904 4,107 

1903 i,t»42 

SUUemefd  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1898. 


Labor 

Pulp  wood: 

Bpnice 

Poplar 

TJnIoaaing  wood 

Grinder  stones 

Felts  and  clothing 

Sundries 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Electric  Ught  (one-third) . . . . 

Repairs  (one-third) 

Interest  (one-third) 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Insurance 

Genenil  expenses  (ono-third) 
Oil  and  grease  (one-third) . . . 
Barn 


Cost  per  100 

pounds  on 

net  pro- 

ductloA. 


} 


Sll,565i66 

33,2d&85 

461.05 
67&02 
447. 14 
100.75 
841.52 

35.07 
1,025.24 
74(i.26 
932.87 
559.26 
287.11 
251.07 

08.50 


51,216.26 


10.1074 

.3094 

.0043 
.0054 
.0042 
.0009 
.0078 

.aios 

.0(195 
.0(J<J9 
.0087 
.0052 
.0027 
.0023 
.0009 


.4750 


Prodoctlon,  10,762,396  pounds. 

Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1899, 


Labor 

Pulp  wood: 

Spnice  (27.616.09  corrls) 

Popla  r  (2.9rw.07  cords) 

BiilsHm  (49..'>(»cnrrlji> 

liHSAwood  (7M.R4  cords) 

Jack  pine  (10.82  cords) 

Clothlni; 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Electric  ll^htins  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) 

Sundries  (one-third) 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) 

General  expenses  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Bum  (one-third) 

Grinder  stones  (one-third) 

Main  iiyd.  Asaoclallon  (one-third). 


30,658.32 


47,328.40 


Cost  per 
100  pounds 

on  net 
production. 


iai225 


.8202 


346.27 

.0037 

621.  (>4 

.00(36 

4G.46 

.0005 

1,409.02 

.0150 

47.  72 

.0005 

622.  15 

.0066 

574. 05 

.00()1 

24K.34 

.0027 

741.  U6 

.0026 

79.  (>l 

.0006 

620.2:) 

.0055 

403.12 

.0043 

.5036 


Production  based  on  net  production  of  paper  leu  sulphite  and  waste  returned  used. 
Production,  9.397,929  pounds. 
Days,  23,486^92. 
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Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1900, 


Labor 

Pulp  wood: 

Spruce.  4.  \9(t^^  cords 

Poplar.  l.i:t9|iAcord8 

Jack  pine.  928M  corda 

Balaam.  17M  cords 

Bass  wood,  73^i2  cords 

Clothing 

Sundries 

Grinder  stones 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Bam  (one-thira) 

General  eKponses  (one-third) 

Electric  llgnting  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) * 

Interest  (one-third) 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) 

Main.  Uyd.  Association  (one-third) 
Legal  Qzpenaaa  (one-third) 


30. 
3. 
2. 


1, 


1. 
1, 


017.85 
778  12 
KM). «} 

81).  .37 
17:t.  m 
429.(18 

84  53 
292  78 
678.04 
312  85 

9t>.  18 
522.  ti5 

4&tt7 
221.44 

19.30 
007.86 
602.84 
153.36 

16w66 


Cost  per 

100  pounds 

on  net 

produo- 

tiOQ. 


10.1453 


68,005  81 


.0043 
.0006 
.0120 
.0058 
.0031 
.0000 
.0052 
.0006 
.0123 
.0003 
.0100 
.0060 
.0015 
.0003 


.5788 


Production,  10.036,002  poonda. 

Days  run.  270|||. 

Average  tons  per  day,  18|g9|. 


Statement  of  manufaeture  of  pulp  for  (he  year  1902. 


Cost  DOT 

100  pounds 
on  net  pro- 
duction. 


Labor 

Pulp  wood: 

Spruce  (43,060  cords) 

Poplar  (2.538.15  cords) 

Jack  pine  (797.82  cords) 

Balsam  (507.02  cords) 

Basswood  ( 17.75  cords) 

Hemlock  (51.67  cords) 

Stones 

Clothing 

Sundries 

General  expense  (one-third) 

Ropairs  (one-third) 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (oni>-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Electric  llgh  ting  (one-third) 

Bam  (one-third) 

L^al  expense  (one-third) 

Main  Uyd.  Association  (one-third) 


Production.  10.189.102  pounds. 

Days  mn.  2S8tSi. 

Average  daily  tonnage,  17ili|. 
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Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1903. 


LftbOT , 

PuJp  wood: 

Hprtioe  (A.291  ^^  cords) 

Poplar  (101,^  cords) 

Plw  (12bt«,  cords) 

Balsam  {M,  cords) 

Basswood  (9tA  cords) 

Stones 

Clothing 

Sandrles 

Oeneral  Paper  Co.  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) 

Bnppltes  (one-third^ 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) 

Taxes  (onn-thlrd) 

KliH;tric  light  (one-third) 

Bam  (one-third) 

Legal  expenses  (one-third) 

Main  Hyd.  Association  (ona-thlrd) 


$17,023.02 

fi2.007.fi8 

842.50 

826.57 

.55 

23.02 
772.05 
372.15 
229.64 
660.48 
862.04 
«Q.42 
283.21 
083.21 
l,6f31.}3 

29.66 
124.46 

40.45 
132.03 


Cost  per 
100  pound! 
on  net  pro- 
duction. 


10.1834 


76,850.06 


.5676 


.0063 
.0040 
.0025 
.0071 
.0003 
.0106 
.0031 
.0106 
.0170 
.0003 
.0013 
.0004 
.0014 


.8278 


Production.  0.2S4.547  pounds,  or  4,642^^  tons. 

Days  run.  266-135- 102. 

Average  daily  tonnage,  \7^f^. 

Average  water  stage  dally.  10||  feet. 

Average  number  ol  pounds  produced  to  cord  of  wood,  1,428. 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1898  it  cost  us  47  cents  per  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1898.    That  was  when  the  wood  was  near  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  difference  could  not  all  have  been  made  by 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wood. 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  there  was  a  difference  in  transportation  during 
that  period.  In  the  year  1899  it  cost  us  50  cents.  In  the  year  1900 
it  cost  57  cents.  In  1902  it  cost  us  69  cents.  In  1903  it  cost  us  82 
cents,  as  stated  before. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  labor  is  under  the  two-tour  system,  is  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  ever  proposed,  so 
far  as  you  are  aware,  to  advance  the  price  of  news-print  paper  to  3 
cents? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  ever  hear  it  discussed  among  the  paper 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  did  you  advance  your  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  sold  as  hi^ih  as  $2.65  less  3  per  cent  at  the  mill 
on  sheets,  and  $2.50  less  3  per  cent  on  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  F.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  but  there  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ton- 
nage that  was  sold  at  that  price.  We  were  mostly  under  contract, 
and  our  average  price  for  last  year,  as  I  think  is  shown  in  the  state- 
ment, was  $1.96. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  the  sale  at  $2.50! 

Mr.  Simons.  During  the  fall. 
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The  CHArRMAN.  At  what  time,  do  you  remember?  If  you  remem- 
ber about  the  price,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  remember  the  time. 

Mr.  Simons.  September,  October,  and  November. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  series  of  sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  made  several  sales  at  that  price;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Current  sales,  were  these? 

Mr.  Simons.  Current  sales. 

The  Chairman.  No  contract? 

Mr.  Simons.  No  contract  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  prices  run  recently  on  current 
sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  has  practically  been  no  current  business  in  the 
last  six  months;  there  has  been  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  quit  consuming  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  Seemingly  so;  yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  newspapers  do 
not  use  all  of  the  paper.  There  is  a  great  deal  used  outside  of  the 
newspapers,  in  cheap  magazines  and  advertising  schemes,  and  so  forth. 
That  has  been  practically  cut  off  since  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  that  were  true,  but  I  would  not  judge  it  to 
be  so  by  my  mail.  The  small  newspapers  do  not  buy  paper  m  con- 
tracts that  way  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  As  I  stated  before,  we  have  not  made  any  contracts  at 
that  price.  By  the  wa^,  we  had  a  contract,  about  the  best  contract 
we  had,  at  the  best  price  we  made,  with  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  at 
$2.51  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  was  made  some  time  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  this  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  shipped  two  cars  on  that  order,  but  they  bought 
then  from  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company,  because  they  could  do 
better.     They  told  me  it  was  because  my  paper  was  inferior. 

The  Chairman.  They  said  it  was  because  your  paper  was  inferior? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  they  did  not  want  any  more  of  our  paper. 
I  told  them  if  they  would  send  back  all  of  the  paper  of  ours  that  tney 
had  left  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  ship  it  back;  and  they  said  they 
would  do  so,  but  there  was  very  little  came  back,  because  they  used  it 
nearly  all  before  they  got  the  other  paper.  It  was  very  good  paper; 
as  good  as  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  usual  excuse  that  is  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  usual  excuses  made  by  the 
publisher  when  he  decides  that  a  contract  is  not  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  this  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  sold  some  at  $2.35.  I  can  not  recall 
to  whom  it  went.  We  have  sold  lower  than  that;  we  have  sold  down 
as  low  as  $2.20  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  On  contracts  or  current  sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  sold  on  a  contract  within  the  last  month  to 
the  Chicago  Journal.  I  might  state  I  got  the  information  that  the 
Chicago  Journal  wanted  paper  from  this  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  mignt  state  that  Mr.  Easton  told  me  that  he  had 
no  contract. 

Mr.  Simons.  So  I  made  a  contract  with  him  for  six  months  for 
$2.20,  deUvered« 
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The  Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  because  I  think  he  was 
about  the  worst  frightened  man  in  the  country. 

Mr.  SixMONs.  We  have  quoted  prices  to  several  others,  ranging 
from  S2.25  to  $2.32,  and  we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  any  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  your  mill  one  of  the  General  Paper  Company's 
constituents? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  state  that  we  have  sold  some 
manila  paper  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  larger  part  of  our  sales 
has  been  No.  1  manila.  The  price  on  that  has  been  from  3  to  3.15 
at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  change  oflf  on  your  machines  and  make 
manila  on  the  same  machines? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  are  changing  one  machine  for  No.  1  manila  papers. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  same  machine  has  been  altered  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  Can  you  run 
manila  and  news  print  on  the  same  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  alteration  of  the  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  there  has  to  be  some  alteration. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  not  run  it  on  the  same  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  is  the  same  machine,  changed. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  for  information,  whether  you  can 
switch  oil  a  machine  and  run  manila  on  that  and  then  run  news-print 
paper  on  it. 

Mr.  Simons.  You  can  with  very  slight  alterations.  They  can  not 
do  it  without  some. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  easily  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  are  easily  made. 

The  Chairman,  oo  that  practically  the  machine  is  available  for 
either  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Practically;  yes,  sir;  with  a  very  small  expenditure. 
We  have  practically  decided  to  keep  one  machine  on  manila  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Manila  and  Fiber  Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  had  no  connection  with  it  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Wene  you  ever  in  any  association,  or  did  you  enter 
into  any  agreement  with  other  mills,  in  reference  to  manila  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  handle  manilas? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  cost  of  labor  in  these 
schedules? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  labor  cost  per  ton  and  per  himdred weight.  I 
have  not  given  you  a  schedule  of  the  pay  roll.  I  yfiH  send  you  that  as 
soon  as  I  get  back  home. 
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The  Chaikman.  AH  of  the  western  mills,  so  far  as  you  knoW;  are  on 
the  two- tour  system? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  work  the  same  hours,  sixty-six  and  seventy- 
eight? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  time  that  the  hours  of  labor 
were  reduced? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  would  like  to  see  it  if  we  could  afford  it.  We  do 
not  see  very  much  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  you  any  more  to  produce  paper  than 
it  does  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  conditions  are  different. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  As  has  been  shown  by  the  testimony  here,  the  East  is 
producing  paper  for  about  what  we  we  did  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simons.  Our  materials  have  all  gone  up  since  then.  It  is 
principally  in  the  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  What  materials  do  you  have  that  are  higher  than 
in  the  East  ?  Pulp  wood,  I  take  it,  is  cheaper  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East? 

Mr.  Simons.  If  our  wood  was  rossed — take  eleven-dollar  wood 
rossed,  and  it  would  be  worth  practically^  $15  after  it  is  rossed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  that  is  what  it  is  costing  them  in  the  East 
for  rossed  wood.  It  is  now  about  $15,  or  that  is  wnat  it  did  cost,  as 
they  fiijured  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  outside  of  the  raw  materials,  as  I  have  shown  in 
our  statement  here,  our  chan^  in  transformation  has  only  been  about 
9  cents  per  hundredweight.  That  would  be  $1.80  per  ton.  However^ 
our  cost  has  run  from  $32  up  to  $38  and  $39. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  International  Paper  Company  showed 
here  for  1906  and  1907,  in  some  of  their  mills — if  it  was  not  the  Inter- 
national it  was  some  other — that  it  was  over  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  they  were  more  successful  in  get- 
ting a  higher  price  for  their  paper  than  we  were.  I  believe  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price  at  that  time 
was  about  47  cents  a  ton,  from  some  statement  made  here.  It  was 
some  mill  made  it;  was  it  not  the  International? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  greater  cost 
of  production  in  Wisconsin  than  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  a  short  way  of  going  after  to  check  ourselves 
up  on  manufacture,  through  a  manufacturing  statement,  and  can  get 
at  all  times  what  the  cost  of  paper  would  be  by  a  short  statement. 
We  do  that  by  taking  ground  wood  and  sulphite  as  the  two  items 
entering  paper,  and  alTowin^^  clay,  alum,  size,  color,  clotliing,  repairs, 
interest,  taxes,  and  everything  else  to  enter  in  as  a  transformation 
charge.  That  is  common  practice  among  engineers  who  are  figuring 
for  a  development.  So  I  have  put  down  here  the  transformation 
charge  over  a  period  from  1903  to  1907,  and  I  will  read  the  figures. 
It  is  5.3.11  for  1903. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  that  meant 
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Mr.  Simons.  That  means  53  cents  per  hundredweig:ht  of  paper. 
Now,  that  year  the  cost  of  ground  wood  was  64  and  a  fraction  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  not  per  hundredweight  of  wood  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Per  hundredweight  of  paper.  Sulphite  was  42  cents. 
So  that  you  take  the  three  items,  ground  wood  and  sulphite  and  the 
transformation  charge,  and  they  would  equal  the  total  cost.  Then 
in  1904  the  transformation  was  50  cents.  In  1905  it  was  52  cents. 
In  1U06  our  transformation  was  73  cents.  Our  jump  was  in  1906 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  practically  rebuilt  our  whole  mill,  and  there 
were  many  things  that  needed  repair  and  that  had  been  neglected 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  they  were  all  done  at  one  time.  In 
1907  our  transformation  was  62  cents,  so  that  you  see  the  difference 
between  1903  and  1907  in  transformation  was  only  9  cents.  There 
is  a  difference  of  31  cents  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  per 
hundredweight  between  1903  and  1907.  Nine-tenths  of  that  is  in 
the  transformation  and  the  balance  is  in  the  raw  material,  in  just 
pulp  and  sulphite.  A  portion  of  the  nine-tenths  that  I  have  ana- 
lyzed is  also  due  to  alum,  clay,  size,  colors,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  was  just  as  ^eat  an  advance  in 
the  cost  of  materials  in  New  York  as  there  was  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  presume  they  have  manufactured  cheaper  at  all 
times  than  we  have.  They  have  larger  machines;  they  have  larger 
plants. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  is  the  size 
of  your  paper  machines? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  one  machine  that  trims  97^  inches  and  one 
that  trims  78  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  two  largest? 

Mr.  Simons.  Those  are  the  two  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  machines  in  the  West  that  are 
much  larger  than  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  but  we  are  getting  a  very  good  tonnage  off  of 
those  machines. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  do  your  machines  run? 

Mr.  Simons.  From  500  to  565. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  rapid  rate, 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  very  rapid  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  would  be  considerable  difference, 
I  suppose,  in  the  labor  cost,  between  trimming  97  inches  and  trim- 
ming 140  inches? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  There  would  be  enough  there  to  make  the 
third  man. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  97-inch  paper  worth  more  per  ton  4han  the 
140-inch  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  not  a  penny. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  have  some  additional  expense  and  labor  by  having 
the  three-tour  system  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir;  it  costs  more. 

The  Chairman.  Does  ordinary  labor  in  the  mills  cost  more  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  price  paid  for  machine  tenders  in  the 
East  is  $4  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  what  we  pay. 
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The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that  some  gentleman  gave  a  higher 
price  for  his  machine  tenders. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  might  state  further,  for  the  information  of  the 
investigating  committee,  that  I  am  not  personally^  and  neither  is  our 
company,  in  anv  pool  or  combination  or  trust.  We  are  seeking 
business  and  in  tlie  open  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  handle  your  business! 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  salesman  of  our  own.  They 
handled  our  business  last  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  about 
the  1st  of  March,  we  discontinued  our  relations  with  them,  our  direct- 
ors thinking  that  we  could  do  better  selling  our  own  product.  We 
thought  we  could  do  it  at  less  expense.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
will  be  true.     It  has  been  pretty  expensive  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  average  daily  capacity? 

Mr.  Simons.  Forty-six  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  have  you  purchased,  on  the  aver- 
age, in  the  last  tluree  or  four  months? 

ilr.  Simons.  We  have  run  about  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  because  of  any  understanding  or 
agreement? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  understanding  or  agreement  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  with  any  other  paper  manufacturers  or  dealers  to 
put  up  or  maintain  prices? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  excused.) 

STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  F.  NELSON. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Wliich  is  your  company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Hennepin  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  mill  is  located  at  Little  Falls,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  office? 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  maintain  a  selling  office  in  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  own  paper? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  General  Paper  Company  I 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Hennepin  raper  Company  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  the  president  and  the  general  manager. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  any  paper  on  this  Scripps-McEae 
contract  f 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  we  take  our  share  of  the  burden. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  do  you  send  paper  to  on  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  supply  the  Minneapolis  News,  the  Sioux  City 
News,  and  part  of  the  Omaha  News,  and  a  small  paper  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company  or  any  of  its  officials,  so  far  as 
you  know,  in  any  combination,  or  does  it  or  do  you  have  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  with  other  paper  manufacturers  or  dealers  in 
reference  to  the  prices  of  paper  or  the  output  of  the  mills t 

Mr.  Nelson,  l  absolutely  know  that  we  have  no  understanding,  no 
ac^reement,  no  implied  agreement  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever. 
We  are  absolutely  independent,  and  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tnere,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  artificial  restrio- 
tion  of  competition  among  paper  manufacturers  or  diealers? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  pulp  wood,  Mr.  Nelson t 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  buy  it  in  different  ways.  We  buy  it  of  small  job- 
bers. We  buy  timber,  standing,  from  the  State,  cut  it,  and  haul  it, 
into  the  river,  into  the  Missouri  River,  and  float  it  down  to  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  buy  timber  from  the  State,  is  that  cut 
on  forest  conservation  basis  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  it  is  cut  on  what  is  known  as  State  lands, 
swamp  lands.  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  a  large  amount  of  swamp 
lands  that  were  deeded  to  it  by  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  do;  cut  the  pulp  wood  clean  on  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  we  cut  it  off.  I  would  say  that  it  is  put  up  once 
a  year  at  auction,  and  all  the  timber  is  sold  suitable  for  pulp  wood, 
and  you  might  say  saw  logs  and  cedar  poles  and  posts;  so  we  cniise 
it  chiefly  for  the  value  of  tne  spruce  timber  on  it,  and  when  we  cut  it 
we  cut  off  the  logs,  the  cedar,  and  the  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  it  all  together? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  or  use  the  lumber  logs  and  cedar  poles? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Both  S^lr.  Walker  and  myself,  who  own  the  Hennepin 
Paper  Company,  are  lumbermen.  Mr.  Walker  has  never  sawed  the 
lo^,  but  I  have;  but  for  the  last  three  years  we  have  sold  the  saw  logs 
we  have  cut. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  any,  increase  has  there  been  in  the  labor 
cost  of  lumbering  in  Minnesota  in  the  past  few  years? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  has  been  quite  a  material  increase  in  cost  of 
labor  in  the  lumber  business,  which  would  apply  to  the  pulp- wood 
business  also. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  labor  in  cutting  pulp  wood  is  paid 
practically  the  same  wages  as  in  other  lumbering? 

Mr.  Nelson,  Yes;  practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  in  the  record  here  somewhere  a  little 
pamphlet  purporting  to  give  the  lumber  wages  of  some  association  in 
your  State.     Do  you  know  where  that  is? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Grif&n  put  that  in  ^n  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
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The  Chahiman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  about  what  increase  there 
has  been  in  the  wages  in  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  ^linnesota  within 
the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  have  employed  a  large  number  of  men 
in  getting  out  saw  logs  and  pulp  wood.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  labor  wages  in  the  woods  from  $25  to  $35  per  month ;  that  is,  for 
what  is  known  as  our  common  help.     Our  teamsters  that  we  used  to 

{>ay  $35  per  month  we  are  now  paying,  and  have  been  for  three  or 
our  years,  $45  and  $50  per  montn. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  association? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  merely  an  association  for  getting  information 
and  establishing  uniform  grades  of  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  I  show  you  on  page  1046  of  the  Hearings  what 
purports  to  be  a  table  of  wages  issued  by  somebody  connected  with 
the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  ask  you  to  exam- 
ine the  scale  of  wages  and  see  whether  in  your  judgment  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Nelson  [examining  statement].  In  1896  the  company  that 
I  was  connected  with  employed  about  1,500  men.  We  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  all  that  we  wanted  at  $16  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  ordinary  labor  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  for  ordinary  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  woods? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Sixteen  dollars  a  month,  and  did  you  feed  them? 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  board;  yes,  we  boarded  them  for  that.  You 
eay  in  1898  it  is  increased  to  $20  per  month.  That  is  correct,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  In  1899  it  is  increased  to  $24  per 
month  and  in  1900  to  $26.  Then  to  $30  and  $35  and  $40.  I  hardly 
think  that  last  increase  is  correct  for  common  labor.  About  $35, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  represents  the  scale  of  a  year  ago 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  1907.  I  employed  probably  200 
men  for  the — this  is  purported  to  be  the  common  labor;  $35,1  think| 
was  about  right  there.     I  think  that  is  about  $5  too  high. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  respects  does  that  scale  approximate  the 
relative  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Allow  me  to  correct  my  statement  there.  I  did  not 
notice  that  that  $40  referred  to  teamsters.  It  does.  That  is  correct. 
I  was  looking  at  the  other  column.  Well,  they  have  made  a  mistake 
there.  The  swampers  they  have  got  at  $45.  I  think  that  is  an 
error;  that  should  te  $35.  That  is  the  cheapest  help  we  have,  what 
we  call  swampers,  that  go  througjh  the  woods  and  cut  the  brush  out  of 
the  way.     The  next  one  below  it  should  be  $35. 

The  Chairman    Which  is  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  are  known  as  choppers.  The  chopper  now  is 
the  same  as  the  swamper.  Now,  the  loaders,  they  are  a  different 
class  of  men.  You  see,  they  have  here  the  loader  the  same  as  the 
swamper.  We  always  pay  $1^  a  month  more  for  a  man  that  loads  the 
logs  than  we  do  for  the  swamper;  so  that  this  is  not  correct.    There 
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he  has  the  sawyers  at  $42  a  month  and  the  swampers  at  $45  a  month. 
The  sawyer  should  be  $45.  He  is  just  a  little  too  hi«;h  for  the  sawyer, 
though.  The  sawyer  is  $40  a  month.  Now,  he  has  put  in  graders 
there.  That  does  not  belong  in  the  woods  at  all.  Then  there  are 
chain  tenders.  The  blacksmith  is  too  high,  $15  a  month  too  high  for 
1897.  The  cooks  vary  from  $60  to  $100  a  month.  Sometimes  the 
$100  cook  is  the  cheapest  of  the  two. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  now,  will  you  look  over  that 
and  approximate  the  relative  change  of  wages  from  1896,  if  that  is 
the  date,  to  1907? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  it  is  not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  instance, 
teamsters  start  in  too  low.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  logging 
business  for  thirty  years,  and  I  never  hired  a  teamster  for  less  uian 
$25  a  month.  I  do  not  know  who  furnished  that,  but  I  think  I 
could  make  a  more  correct  table  than  what  appears  there. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  tlie  pamphlet  we  had 
purported  to  be  issued  by  the  association. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Was  it  signed  by  J.  E.  Rhodes? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  I  intended  to  have  it  put  in  in 
full,  but  apparently  it  was  not.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Griffin. 
He  is  reading,  though,  from  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Who  is  Mr.  Griffin? 

The  Chairman.  He  w^as  a  witness  before  us.  He  was  connected 
with  the  International  Paper  Company,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  may  have  applied  to  eastern  work. 

The  Chairman.  No;  this  was  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Oh,  yes;  I  remember.  The  figures  purported  to  be 
presented  with  the  report  of  J.  E.  Rhodes,  secretary,  on  market 
conditions,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association  in  Minneapolis,  January  22,  1907. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  but  I  am  very  much 
surprised  that  such  a  report  came  out  from  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  give  us,  Mr.  Nelson,  a  statement 
concerning  the  prices  or  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  which  you  have  used 
at  your  mills? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  some  kind  of  a  memorandum 
for  us? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  memorandum.  It  is  different  from  what 
has  been  presented  to  you  before.  It  is  all  made  up  on  the  basis 
of  tonnage.  Our  expenence  shows  that  we  get  1,600  pounds  of  pulp 
from  a  cord  of  spruce  wood.  We  use  20  per  cent  or  sulphite,  so  I 
have  made  this  up  on  the  tons,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
cords. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  wood,  that  you  get  1,600  pounds  of  pulp 
from,  spruce  or  hemlock? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Spruce.     I  do  not  use  hemlock  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  very  high  amount  of  ground  pulp, 
according  to  our  information. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  all  we  get. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  rough  wood  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  from  rough  wood.  Oh,  rossed  wood  would 
make  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  a  cord  of  wood 
would  average  1,800  tons. 

Iklr.  Nelson.  Our  experience  does  not  show  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1904  our  wood  cost  $5.94  per  ton  of  paper,  which 
is  practically  a  cord.     In  1905 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.     You  mean  your  wood  cost  $5.94 1 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  what  it  cost  per  cord,  or  per  ton  of  paper, 
which  is  practically  the  same.  You  see,  we  get  our  wood  cheaper; 
but 

The  Chairman.  But  I  would  rather  have  you  give  us  the  figures  on 
cords. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  that  is  cords. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  can  salely  say  that  that  is  cords.  In  1905  the  wood 
cost  us  $5.09. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mills,  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Delivered  at  the  mills.  I  should  explain  how  we  got 
that  wood  at  that  price.  As  I  stated  before,  we  buy  stumpage  from 
the  State.  We  send  our  cruisers  or  estimators  out,  and  ascertain  the 
amount  of  spruce  on  certain  forties  of  land.  It  is  all  sold  by  forties^ 
Sometimes  we  are  enabled  to  get  very  good  bargains. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  at  so  much  a  forty! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  so  much  a  forty. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  what  you  get  off  of  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Regardless  of  the  amount  or  anything  else.  We  pay 
cash  for  all  there  is  on  the  forty.  We  have  purchased  the  stumpage, 
often,  as  low  as  10  cents  per  cord,  purchasing  it  by  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean,  it  amounted  to  10  cents  a  cord? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  the  amount  that  we  paid  for  all  that  was  on  the 
forty  was  equivalent  to  about  10  cents  a  cord.  Then  w^e  have  bought 
it  and  paid  as  high  as  $2  per  cord  of  actual  scale.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that,  it  is  very  cheap  to  cut  it  and  haul  it,  put  it  into  the  river  (the 
Mississippi  River),  and  let  it  float  down  to  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  this  wood  up  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere  eke?    Anywhere  around  Leech  Lake? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  so  far  as  Leech  Lake.  I  have  a  sawmill  on  Leech 
Lake,  but  I  do  not  go  there  for  pulp  wood.  You  will  see  that  the  next 
year  there  is  quite  an  advance;  out  these  are  actual  figures,  taken 
from  our  books,  which  we  beUeve  to  be  accurate  and  correct.  The  last 
I  gave  you  was  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  five  was  the  last  you  gave  us. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1906,  it  may  seem  incredible,  but  that  year  it  cost 
us  $8.90. 

The  Chairman.  Per  cord  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  explain  that  to  some  extent.  We 
lost  some  wood  by  a  flood,  and  we  paid  a  high  price  for  what  we  pot 
in  by  rail.  So  in  1907  it  was  reduced  to  $7.62.  That  was  another 
fortunate  year  for  us.  We  bought  our  stumpage  cheap.  We  had 
good  luck  m  driving  it,  as  we  call  it.  So  the  average  increased  cost  of 
pulp  wood  from  1904  to  1907  was  28.3  cents  advance. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  $5.09  for  1905  and  $7.62 
for  1907? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  vou  paying:  for  pulp  wood  now? 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  year  I  tnink  we  will  get  it  a  little  less.  We  do 
not  know  until  we  get  it  in.  Where  we  put  it  in  the  river  sometimes 
we  lose  500  or  1,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  where  you  cut  the  wood  yourself? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  last  winter  we  bought  considerable  stumpage 
of  the  State,  put  in  our  camps,  and  cut  and  hauled  the  wood  our- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  pulp  wood  delivered? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  we  buy  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  this  winter? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  bought  about  3,000  cords.  That  cost  us,  this 
year,  $7  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  bought  from  a  contractor  or  picked  up 
by  yourselves  from  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  bought  from  several  little  jobbers  and  store- 
keepers. This  last  year  has  been  a  very  good  year  lor  getting  out  pulp 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  This  last  winter,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  last  winter;  and  we  expect  that  when  we  get 
our  drive  in,  it  will  not  exceed  last  year's  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contract  for  any  pulp  wood  in  October 
to  be  delivered  during  the  year  do  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  we  make  contracts  whenever  we  can  get  a 
good  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  cutting  wood  off  where  you  buy  the 
stumpage  rights  from  the  State  in  that  way,  will  not  that  run  the 
supply  out  after  a  while  up  there? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  will.  Where  we  cut  over  the  land  it 
is  ready  for  the  farmer  to  take  up.     There  is  no  reforesting  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  some  ver^r  esti- 
mable gentlemen  up  there,  in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  invited  a 
crowd  of  us  to  go  up  to  view  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  A 
party  of  us  went  up  on  a  special  train  to  see  where  the  timber  had 
been  cut  off;  but  we  did  not  see  many  farms  taking  the  place  of  them. 
I  think  underbrush  of  no  commercial  value  was  growing  up.  What 
will  you  do  for  pulp  wood  when  you  cut  over  that  State  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  considerable  pulp  wood  there  yet;  but  it 
will  become  exhausted,  as  our  logs  are. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
the  tariff  off  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp,  and  draw  on  the  resources 
of  Ontario  and  other  Canadian  provinces? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  trouble  is  that  you  are  dealing  with  the  Domin- 
ion, and  the  provinces  control  the  pulp  wood.  You  may  make  a 
treaty  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Ontario  will  not  let  you  have 
a  stick  of  pulp  wood.  Where  would  we  be  benefited  in  such  a  condi- 
tion? Quebec  at  present  lets  its  wood  come  here,  but  Ontario  does 
not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  get  the  provinces  to  agree  to 
what  the  Dominion  government  was  willing  to  do  in  this  matter,  or 
to  carry  out  a  general  arrangement  with  the  United  States  for  trade 
between  the  two  countries? 
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Mr,  Nelson.  When  Mr.  Charlton  was  here  with  Prime  Minister 
Laurier  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  were  trying  to  get  free  logs  across 
Lake  Michigan,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said:  ''We  can  not 
do  it;  that  is  a  provincial  matter." 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  that  you  can  not  do  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  province;  but  can  not  the  province  act  I 

Mr.  ^f ELSON.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not,  myself. 

The  Chairman.  The  province  owns  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.     That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  can  make  any  conditions  that  they  please 
when  they  sell  the  stumpaget 
,  Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  it  is  regulated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  tne  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  without  any  protection  by  way 
of  treaty  with  the  Canadian  government  it  woula  be  disastrous  or 
injurious  to  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  to  take  the  tariff  off  t 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  change  the  place  of  making  paper  very 
rapidly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  drive  the  paper  making  over 
there,  do  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  send  the  paper  mills  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  would  be  expedited  if  the  Canadians 
would  put  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  if  we  could  get  the  wood  over  here,  we 
could  continue  to  make  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  tact  that  the  tariff  now  levies  more  or  less 
of  an  additional  cost  upon  the  various  other  things  that  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper  cut  any  figure  in  the  matter  of  the  desirability 
of  having  a  duty  on  paper?  ^    ^  ^ 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  certainly  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  is  the  cost  sufficient  to  make  any  great 
difference?  I  do  not  remember  just  what  articles  there  is  a  duty  on 
that  would  be  affected  in  the  manufacture  of  paper;  but  felt,  of  course, 
being  a  woolen  product,  has  a  duty.  I  suppose  all  the  mill  parts 
would  be  affected;  possibly,  by  a  duty.  I  do  not  know  about  sulphur, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Sulphur  has  a  duty,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  great  many  things  have  a  duty  that  are  not  affected  by 
it.  For  instance,  we  have  a  duty  on  a  number  of  farm  products  that 
are  rarely  ever  imported,  and  therefore  the  duty  does  not  affect  the 
farm  product. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  what  I  meant  as  to  sulphur. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  a  duty  on  wheat,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  the  Minnesota  wheat  raisers 
think  a  duty  on  wheat  has  no  effect,  can  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  the  farmer  wants  free  trade  on  lumber,  but  not 
on  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  Up  there  they  do  not  want  the 
competition  of  Manitoba  wheat. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  whenever  our  price  for  flour  or  wheat  exceeds  the 
foreign  price  they  let  them  import  wheat  from  Canada  and  then 
export  tne  flour  and  get  back  practically  all  the  duty  after  all. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  aUowed  to  import  wheat  and 
grmd  it  in  bond  and  send  it  through. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  practically  gives  the  farmer  no  protection. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  not  very  much  of  that  done,  however. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discontinued  the  law  on  that  subject 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  about  the  manufacture  of  flour  in  bond. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Has  there  been  a  change  in  that?  Do  you  mean  for 
the  better  for  the  miller  or  for  the  worse? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  betterment  of  the  miller.  Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  law  was  changed.  We  passed  such  a  bill 
in  the  House,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  became  a  law,  although  I 
do  not  always  follow  up  such  things  in  the  Senate.  I  remember  that 
the  bill  passed  the  House;  and  we  have  had  considerable  discussion 
about  wneat  in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
this  last  winter. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  remember  that  four  years  a^o,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  speculation^  advanced  above  SI. 20, 
the  Pillsbury  Company  was  reported  to  have  imported  large  atnounts 
of  wheat  from  Canada,  ground  it  into  flour,  exported  it,  and  received 
the  drawback.  Much  complaint  was  made  by  the  American  farmers 
in  reference  to  that.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion 
among  the  American  wheat  growers  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yesj  tnere  was  a  hot  fight  over  this  propo^^ition. 
The  Dakota  people  were  wild  about  it  when  we  passed  it  in  the  House. 
Do  you  think  the  present  price  of  paper,  Mr.  Nelson,  is  a  fair  price, 
considering  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  pnce  three  or  four  months  ago  was  a  fair  price, 
but  paper  is  selling  cheaper  now  than  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  Doyou  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  when 
the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  bought  50,000  cords  in  Quebec 
it  gave  the  cold  chills  to  the  eastern  manufacturers  in  such  a  way  that 
everybody  got  frightened  about  the  future. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  that  advanced  the  price  of  paper — just  that 
little  move.  I  am  confident  it  did.  But  since  that  they  have  found 
out  that  they  could  get  more  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Since  then  they  have  found  out  that  that  was  not 
a  permanent  thing? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  profits  here  for  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  shows  the  profits  of  three  years  of  the  General 
Paper  Company,  the  alleged  **  trust."  I  would  like  to  give  you  what 
it  did  for  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1904  it  cost  us  $31  a  ton,  equal  to  $1.55  a  hundred, 
and  you  can  go  right  on  with  the  ton  by  the  hxmdred.  It  has  been 
given  here  by  the  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  whether  it  is 
by  the  ton  or  by  the  hundred. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Our  average  selling  price  then  was  $42.  That  was 
satisfactory.  But  in  1905  the  cost  advanced  to  $81.55.  The  selling 
price  was  $36.95.  In  1906  the  cost  price  advanced  to  $35.55.  The 
selling  price  was  $33.88. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  not  very  profitable,  was  it?  You  had  to 
sell  a  CTeat  deal  to  get  even  on  that. 

Mr.  r^'ELSON.  That  was  the  General  Paper  Company.  Last  year  it 
showed  a  loss  to  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company  of  $1.67. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  for  tne  full  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  our  particular  company  had  no  tears  to  shed 
when  the  General  Paper  Company's  life  became  extinct. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  full  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  full  vear. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  did  not  furnish  paper  during  the  full 
year.     That  included  the  time  when  paper  declined. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  but  that  statement  took  in  the  whole  year. 
In  1907  the  cost  continued  to  advance.  It  cost  us  that  vear  $36.83. 
Our  selling  price  was  $39.13.  Notwithstanding  we  advanced  the 
wages  of  our  men  from  25  cents  to  $1  a  day  (our  machine  tenders  we 
changed  from  $3;  I  think  the  $3,  though,  was  a  little  before  that — 
in  1904;  it  was  probably  $3.50  that  we  advanced  to  $4  and  $3.75, 
and  all  other  labor  was  advanced  25  cents  per  day) — notwithstanding 
there  was  an  advance  of  the  wage  scale,  the  labor  produced  a  ton  or 
paper  cheaper  than  it  did  in  1904.  The  reason  oi  that  is  this:  We 
nave  been  accused,  you  know,  of  reducing  our  product.  Our  miU 
was  built  for  a  20-ton  mill.  We  produced  for  the  same  number  of 
men  from  20  tons  to  25  and  26  tons.  Twenty-six  is  about  an  aver- 
age. That  increased  production  made  the  cost  of  labor  less.  But 
all  the  other  items  advanced.  Sulphite  and  alum  and  rosin  and 
evervthing  that  went  into  it  advanced  materially. 

That  result  for  the  period  of  four  years  does  not  look  like  a  very 
enticing  thing  for  capital  seeking  profitable  investments.  Neither 
does  it  look  as  though  the  industry  is  entitled  to  have  what  little  pro- 
tection it  may  get,  on  account  of  the  duty  now  on  paper  against 
Canada,  where  they  have  much  cheaper  timber  than  we  have, 
removed.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  some- 
thing for  as  fine  a  market  as  we  offer  them.  As  Mr.  Charlton  and 
Mr.  Laurier  told  us  about  the  lumber  tariff,  "We  do  not  propose  to 
sell  lumber  any  cheaper  than  you  do;  but  we  want  that  $2  to  put 
down  in  our  pockets  rather  than  to  put  it  into  your  Treasury  here." 
And  that  is  where  it  will  go  should  you  take  off  the  tarin,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  run,  of  course,  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ihe  same  hours  of  labor  that  the  other  western 
mills  do? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  were  not  in  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  neither  does  Allen  McHenry  nave  anything 
to  do  with  selling  our  product. 

(Several  gentlemen  explained  to  Mr.  Nelson  that  Mr.  Sims's  ques- 
tion was  whether  Mr.  Nelson  had  been  in  the  General  PaperCompany.) 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  was  your  mill,  your  manufactory,  in  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  I  answered  that  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  sajr  you  were.  In  other  words, 
as  you  said,  your  business  did  not  suffer  when  it  died? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  we  were  glad  to  let  go.  We  were  as  thankful  aa 
the  pubUshers  were  to  have  us. 
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Tlie  CHAraMAN.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  covered  the  groimd  as  well 
as  I  can  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Steele,  do  you  think  of  anything 
else? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  do  not  think  of  a  thing,  Colonel. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  as  short  and  concise  as  possible, 
knowing  that  you  have  worked  long  and  faithfully  here,  and  want  to 
get  away. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  is  early. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nelson  is  as  follows:) 

Hennepin  Paper  Company j  manufacturing  costs. 


Item. 


Lal^or 

Other  expenses  (fuel,  lights,  taxes,  In- 
surance)  

Wood 

Other  materiul  ^sulphite,  wood,  alum,  rosin, 
'soda  ash) « 


Total 

Average  net  selllrg  price 

Labor,    variations    according    to   actual 

wages  per  day , 

I«abor,  including  salaries 


1004. 


Amount. 


130,341.72 

64,890.79 
39,500.03 

71,495.66 


206,234.20 


Per 
ton. 


14.56 

9.76 
6.94 

10.74 


31.00 
42.35 


5.99 


Per 

cent. 


100 

100 
100 

100 


100 
100 

100 


1905. 


Amount. 


$28,590.01 
61,766.27 

68,635.66 


189,590.23 


Per 
ton. 


K76 

10.28 
6.09 

U.42 


31.55 
3ti.95 


6.13 


Per 
cent. 


104.2 

105.3 
114.3 

106.3 


101.8 
87.3 

102.1 


Item. 


Labor 

Other  expenses  (fuel,  lights,  taxes,  in- 
surance;  

Wood , 

Other  mate  rial  (sulphite,  wood,  alum,  rosin, 
soda  ash) 


Total 

Average  net  selling  price 

LaI>or,    variations   according   to    actual 

wages  per  day 

Labor,  including  salaries 


1906. 


Amount. 


128,276.06 

65.002:55 
67,254.79 

78,071.20 


228,664.60 


Per 
ton. 


S4.40 

10.11 
8.90 

12.14 


Per 

cent. 


1907. 


*  r*iO\vat. 


96.5 

103.6 
149.8 

113 


35.55 
33.88 


6.13 


114.7 
80 

102.1 


132.688.50 

79,111.51 
57,353.45 

108,075.55 


277,229.01 


Per 
ton. 


$4.34 

10.51 
7.G2 

14.36 


36.83 
39.13 


&60 


Per 
cent. 


95.9 

107.7 
128.3 

134 


119 
92.4 

109.2 


Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  rests  our  case. 

1  he  Chairman.  If  I  had  known  that  I  would  not  have  let  Mr. 
Nelson  go  so  soon. 

Mr.  Miller.  Can  any  one  of  you  gentlemen  tell  us  how  much 
sulphur  is  used  in  the  making  of  a  ton  oi  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  About  250  pounds. 

Mr.  Miller.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Per  ton;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  that  to  go  on  the  record,  so  that  we  will 
be  sure  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  ton  of  sulphur? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir;  250  pounds  of  sulphur  to  a  ton  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucn  sulphur  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  ton  of  paper?    That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  would  be  one-quarter  of  that — 250  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  a  ton  of  sulphite;  and  you  use  25  per  cent  of  sulphite  in  a 
ton  of  paper. 
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Mr.  Chable.  Fifty  per  cent — 50  pounds  of  sulphur  to  a  ton  of  paper, 

Mr.  Lyman.  Twenty-five  per  cent — a  (quarter. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discovered  in  this  hearing  some  remark- 
able things.  Gentlemen  who  use  25  per  cent  of  sulphite,  the  expen- 
sive part,  and  work  their  men  three  shifts  a  day  seem  to  be  able  to 
produce  paper  for  less  cost  than  the  men  who  use  14  per  cent  of  sul- 
phite ana  work  their  men  two  tours  a  day. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  want  to  get  that  statement  correct  about  sulphur, 
Mr.  Lyman.    What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  number  of  poxmds  of  sul- 

Ehur  that  enter  into  the  manmacture  of  a  ton  of  paper.    Somebody 
ere  says  50  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Between  50  and  65  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  amount 
of  sulphite  that  was  used  in  the  paper? 

^  Mr.  Lyman.  Certainly.    The  amount  of  sulphur  also  varies  con- 
siderably to  a  ton  of  sulphite,  according  to  the  quality  of  sulphur  used. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur used  in  the  slow-cooked  and  the  more  rapidly  cooked  sulphite? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  the  slow-cooked  sulphite  uses  less  sulphur. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Lyman,  I  think,  is  mistaken.  A  ton  of  paper 
only  requires  about  60  pounds  of  sulphur. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  what  I  sav. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  ne  states. 

I  have  here  several  letters  and  documents  for  insertion  in  the  hear- 
ing, also  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  Hudson 
River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  containing  a  schedule 
in  reference  to  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  at  that  mill,  which  can 
be  put  into  the  record. 

(The  documents,  letters,  and  schedule  above  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows:) 

International  Paper  Company, 

Palmer,  N,  Y.,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Cammxttee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sm:  In  compliance  with  your  instructionB  I  have  compiled  statement,  which 
IB  herewith  incloaed,  showing  hours  worked  and  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Hudson  River 
mill  from  1898  to  the  present  time. 

The  statement  embraces  conditions  under  three  systems  of  operating,  viz.  twelve- 
hour  svstem  for  tour  workers  and  ten  hours  for  day  workers  from  1898  to  July,  1901; 
sixty-nve  and  sixty-six  hour  system  for  tour  workers  and  ten  hours  for  day  workers 
from  July,  1901.  to  September  3,  1906;  and  three-tour  system  for  tour  workers  (eigfht 
hours  per  tour)  and  nine  hours  for  day  workers  from  September  3, 1906.  to  present  time. 

In  cunnection  with  the  three-tour  svstem  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  three  men  are  required  to  do  work  that  was  formerly  performed  by  two  men.  and 
also  that  additional  men  in  many  cases  had  to  be  added  to  the  day  force  on  account 
of  the  change  from  a  ten-hour  to  a  nine-hour  dav. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  employees  under  the 
three-tour  system  have  received  advance  in  wages  as  well  as  reduction  in  hours. 

This  statement  has  been  carefully  compiled  and  represents  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  conditions  covered  by  the  periods  embraced  in  this  statement. 

We  tmst  that  you  will  find  the  form  of  the  statement  satisfactory  and  that  it  covem 
fully  the  information  desired. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  W.  Walker, 

SuperintendenL 
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Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washinffton^  May  14*  1908. 
Hon.  William  H.  Stafford,  House  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant, 
in  which  you  state  that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture  desires  information  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  Department  unaer  the  pres- 
ent tariff  act  in  construing  the  laws  of  the  various  provinces  in  Canada  in  so  far  as  pulp 
wood,  wood  pulp,  and  print  paper  are  concerned. 

In  reply  I  nave  to  aavise  you  that  there  is  no  provision  of  law  requiring  the  assess- 
ment of  countervailing  duty  upon  pulp  wood  imported  into  this  country  to  compen- 
sate for  any  export  duty  levied  by  Canada  or  any  of  the  provinces;  and,  therefore, 
that  question  has  not  been  presented  to  the  Department  or  the  courts;  nor  has  tho 
Department,  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  or  the  courts  passed  upon 
the  question  of  countervailing  duty  upon  print  paper  of  the  character  provided  for 
in  paragraph  39G  of  the  tariff  act  exported  from  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  copies  of  the  decisions  upon  the  subject  gen- 
erally, I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  the  following  decisions  of  tnis  Department,  the 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  and  the  courts  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
countervailing  duty  due  upon  w^ood  pulp  imported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  which  have  been  published  in  the  Treasury  Decisions  under  the  following  dates 

and  numbers: 

Treasury  Decision. 

March  23,  1903 24306 

October  15,  1903 24729 

November  18,  1003 24798 

February  8 ,  1904 24 998 

February  17 ,  1904 25035 

July  31,  1905 26659 

September  14,  1905 26711 

May  2,  1906 27332 

April  14,  1908 28955 

You  will  observe  that  in  Treasury  Decision  24306,  the  Board  held  that  wood  pulp  pro- 
duced from  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  was  not  subject 
to  countervailing  duty;  and  that  the  Department  in  24729  held  that  wood  pulp  manu- 
factured in  the  province  of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  Crown  lands  of  tne  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  was  subject  to  countervaQmg  duty.  The  Board  also  held  in  Treasury 
Decision  24798  that  no  countervailing  duty  was  due  on  wood  pulp  produced  from  pulp 
wood  cut  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  same  ruling  of  the  Board  in  Treasury  Decision  24998 
with  regard  to  New  Brunswick.  You  will  also  observe  that  the  Department's  ruling  in 
Treasury  Decision  24729,  supra,  was  sustained  by  the  Board  in  Treasunr  Decision 
25035  and  the  United  States  circuit  court  and  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in 
the  Myers's  case  (T.  Ds.  26659  and  27332),  and  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  the  Heckendom  case  (T.  D.  28955). 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  decisions  referred  to: 

(24306-O.A.5306.) 

Wood  pulp^  Export  duty. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  levy  a  license  tax  of  40 
cents  per  cord  on  pulp  wood,  cut  on  Crown  lands,  which  ip  to  be  manufactured  in 
Canada  into  wood  pulp;  but  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  for  manufacture  out- 
side of  Canada,  after  exportation,  the  tax  l?  65  cents  per  cord,  fhld^  that  in  effect 
this  arrangement  amounts  to  a  levy  by  the  province  of  an  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  of  25  cents  per  cord. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  prohibit  absolutely  the  cuttinfi^ 
of  pulp  wood  on  Crown  lands,  unless  such  wood  is  to  be  manufactured  into  wood 
pulp  in  Canada.  Heldy  that  this  arrangement  does  not  operate  as  an  export  duty 
on  such  pulp  wood. 

Before  the  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  March  23,  1903. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  54235^-782  and  544346-6,  of  F.  W.  Meyers  &  Co.,  for 
Hollingsworth,  \\'hitney  &  Co.  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
against  the  decision  of  the  collectors  of  customs  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Marquette, 
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Mich.,  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  merchandise, 
imported  per  railroad  cars,  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  entered  August  15  ana 
September  18, 1902. 

Opinion  by  Somervillb,  Oeneral  Appraiser. 

The  importations  covered  by  these  two  protests  consist  of  wood  pulp  exported  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  collector  in  each  case,  in  addition  to  the  r^^ular  duty, 
assessed  a  countervailing  duty  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  pulp  wood  usea 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  wood  pulp.  It  appears  without  controversy  that  1  cord  of 
pulp  wood  will  produce  1  ton  of  ground  wooa  pulp,  or  about  1,400  pounds  of  chemical 
wood  pulp  or  sulphite;  and  the  assessment  of  the  collector  was  evidently  based  on  this 
estimate.  This  actioj^  was  taken  by  him  under  instructions  frr  m  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (T.  D.  23978),  advbing  the  assessment  of  this  additional  duty  on  all  wood  pulp 
imported  from  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  circular  was  based  on  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  151,  et  seq.), 
which  reads  as  follows: 

**393.  Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight;  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Provided^  That  if  any  country 
or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added,  as  an  adaitional  duty,  to  the  duties 
herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country  or  dependency." 

The  merchandise  covered  by  protest  542356,  as  shown  by  the  testimony,  was  manu- 
factured in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  was 
imported  into  the  port  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  from  the  Riordon  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and 
consists  of  unbleached  chemicad  woiod  pulp.  Besides  the  regular  duty  of  one-sixth 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  an  additional  duty  was  assessed  on  the  hoRia  mentioned  above. 

The  goods  covered  by  protest  54434  6  consist  of  ground  wood  pulp,  manufactured  in, 
and  exported  from,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  regular  duty  imposed  bv 
said  paragraph  393  was  assessed  upon  the  merchandise,  the  correctness  of  whicn 
action  is  not  disputed,  and  also  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents  per 
cord  on  the  pulp  wood  used  in  its  manufacture.  It  is  contended  by  the  importers  in 
«ach  instance  tnat  this  additional  or  countervailing  duty  was  illegally  assessed,  on 
the  ground  that  neither  the  Province  of  Quebec  nor  the  Province  of  Ontario  exacts 
any  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  exported  from  those  dependencies  to  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  taken  at  the  hearing  that  the  Province  of  Quebec 
owns  certain  lands  known  as  Crown  lands,  corresponding  to  what  are  called  in  this 
country  public  lands.  As  shown  by  the  record  oefore  us,  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
this  Province  (ch.  6,  title  4),  entitled  **  Department  of  L^nds,  Mines,  and  Fisheries 
and  Matters  connected  therewith,"  in  article  1250,  read  as  follows: 

*'The  term  'Public  Lands'  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  hmds  heretofore  designated  or 
known  as  Crown  Lands  and  cleigy  lands,  which  designation  for  the  piurpoees  of  admin- 
iBtration  shall  still  continue."    (32  V.,  c.  11,  s.  46.) 

Article  1309  reads  as  follows: 

''The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorized 
to  that  effect,  may  grant  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown 
at  such  rates,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  established  by  Uie  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and  of 
which  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette."    (C.  S.  C,  c.  23,  s.  1.) 

Under  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  law,  the  lieutenant-governor  in  coun- 
cil adopted  the  following  regulation,  entitled  *'Stumpage  tariff:" 

*'  15.  All  wood  goods  cut  m  virtue  of  a  license  are  subject  to  the  following  charges: 
*  *  *  Pulp  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  *  *  *  65  cents,  with  a  reduction 
of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada." 

Article  1315  of  the  same  chapter  provides  that — 

'*  Every  person  obtaining  a  license  shall,  at  the  expiration  thereof,  make  to  the 

officer  or  agent  granting  the  same,  or  to  the  commissioner,  a  return  of  the  number  and 

kinds  of  trees  cut.  and  of  the  quantity  and  description  of  saw  lo^,  or  of  the  number 

and  description  of  sticks  of  square  timber  manufactured  and  carried  away  under  such 

icense."    (C.  S.  C,  c.  23,  s.  3.) 

It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  no  law  or 
reeulntion  of  this  kind.  By  a  statute  of  that  Province,  (ch.  11,  63  Vict.)  licensea  for 
cutting  wood  pulp  from  the  Crown  lands  of  that  Province  are  strictly  confined  to  the 
cutting  of  pulp  wood  to  be  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  Canada.  In  other  words, 
DO  pulp  wood  IS  permitted  to  be  cut  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  exportation  as  pulp 
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wood,  but  only  to  be  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This 
is  manife:jtly  tantamount  to  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood  from  that  Province. 

iSo  far  as  concerns  all  the  exportations  from  Quebec,  it  is  evident  that  pulp  wood, 
which  is  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  pays  to  the  Government  a  tax  of  40  cents  a 
cord;  and  pulp  wood  which  is  to  be  manufactured  outside  of  Canada,  after  exporta- 
tion, pays  a  tax  of  65  cents  a  cord.  It  is  contended  by  the  coimsel  for  the  Government 
that  the  plain  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  the  sum  of  25  cents  a  cord  is  levied  on 
pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  is  not  levied  on  pulp  wood  manufac- 
tured or  consumed  in  Canada,  and  that  the  real  question  presented  by  these  protests 
is  narrowed  down  to  whether  the  additional  license  fee  or  tax  levied  by  the  Province 
of  Quebec  upon  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  not  levied  upon  pulp 
wood  manufactured  in  Canada,  is  in  fact  an  export  duty  withyi  the  meaning  of  said 
paragraph  393. 

We  find  in  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  lands,  forests,  and  fisheries  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  1901,  the  following  allusion  to  this  subject: 

*'  I  will  refer  in  the  first  place  to  article  15  of  the  revised  regulations  as  sanctioned 
by  order-in-council  dated  the  1st  June,  1901,  and  especially  to  that  portion  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  tariff  which  applies  to  the  differential  stumpajge  dues  imposed 
on  wood  intended  to  be  manufacturea  into  pulp  abroad  and  which  is  shipped  out  of 
the  countrv  in  the  shape  of  logs. 

''This  clause  must  be  interpreted  as  follows:  All  pulp  wood  128  cubic  feet  to  the 
cord,  equivalent  to  600  feet  board  measure,  is  charged  with  65  cents  per  cord,  equal  U> 
11.08  per  1,000  feet,  or  an  additional  charge  of  43  cents.  These  protective  duties  in 
favor  of  that  section  of  our  Canadian  manufactures  replace  those  imposed  by  the 
order-in-council  dated  the  18th  January,  1900,  because  the  latter  were  found  in  many 
instances  excessive." 

An  export  dutv  ia  a  duty  or  tax  imposed  upon  merchandise  on  its  exportation  from 
any  country,  ana  this  is  necessarily  true  in  wnatever  form  or  disguise  this  tax  may  be 
concealed.  As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Henderson  v.  The  Mayor  (92  U.  S..  259, 
268),  ''In  whatever  language  a  statute  may  be  framed,  its  purpose  must  be  aeter- 
mined  by  its  natural  and  reasonable  effect."  And  this  principle  has  recently  been 
reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  in  Collins  v.  State  of  r^ew  Hampshire  (171  U.  S., 
30;  18  Sup.  Ct.  R.,  769),  who  cited  the  Henderson  case  with  approval,  remarking 
that  "the  direct  and  reasonable  result  of  a  statute  must  be  taken  into  consideration 

words  either 
statutes  the 
courts  look  beyond  ineire  form,  and  consider  the  substance,  in  arriving  at  the  true 
character  and  intent  of  the  lawmaking  power.  "The  substance,  and  not  the  shadow, 
determines  the  validity  of  the  exercise  of  the  power.'*  (Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
pany V.  Adams,  155  U.  S.,  688,  698;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  268,  270.)  And  the  same 
observation  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  probable  effect  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  taxation.  This  principle  is  fully  discussed  and  applied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Fairbanks  v.  United  States  (181 
U.  S.,  283;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  648),  and,  especially,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject 
of  export  duties.  It  was  there  held  that  a  stamp  tax  imposed  on  a  foreign  bill  of 
lading  by  Congress  was,  in  substance  and  effect,  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  the  articles 
included  in  that  bill  of  lading,  and  therefore  a  tax  or  dutv  on  exports  prohibited  by 
the  United  States  Constitution  (art.  1,  sec.  9),  the  court  observing  that — 

"  No  legislation  can  be  tolerated  which,  although  it  may  not  conflict  with  the  letter, 
destroys  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  restriction  imposed." 

That  a  license  exacted  from  a  person  may  in  legal  effect  operate  as,  and  be  constnied 
to  be.  either  an  impost  or  export  duty  has  many  times  been  decided,  and  is  considered 
as  settled  law  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland 
(12  Wheat.,  419),  where  it  was  held,  Cnief  Justice  Marshall  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  that  a  license  exacted  by  the  State  of  Maryland  from  all  importers  of  for- 
eign goods  and  others  selling  the  same  bv  wholesale,  although  in  form  a  tax  upon  the 
person  or  his  occupation,  was  in  legal  enect  a  tax  on  imports,  and  for  this  reason  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (sec.  10,  art.  1),  which  prohibits  any  State  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  from  laying  any  duty  on  imports  or  exports  except  such 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws. 

So  in  Robbins  v.  Shelby  County  Taxing  District  (120  U.  S.,  489;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.. 
592)  it  was  held  that  a  license  required  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  upon  drummers  and 
other  persons  offering  for  sale  or  selling  merchandise  by  sample  was  a  restriction  upon 
interstate  commerce  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate.  The 
supreme  court  of  Alabama,  in  Joseph  v.  Randolph  (71  Ala.,  499),  in  like  manner  held 
a  law  unconstitutional  which  proviaed  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  "employ. 


when  deciding  as  to  its  validity,  even  if  that  result  is  not  in  so  many 
enacted  or  distinctly  provided  for."     In  other  words,  in  construing 
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engage,  contract,  or  in  any  other  way  induce  laborers  to  leave  the  State  "  without  first 
paying  a  license  of  $250.  Applying  the  principle  that  the  purpose  of  this  license  must 
oe  determined  by  its  natural  and  reasonable  effect,  it  was  construed  to  be  an  indirect 
tax  upon  the  citizen's  right  of  free  egress  from  the  State,  operating  to  hinder  the  exer- 
cise of  his  personal  liberty  and  to  seriously  impair  his  ri^ht  to  migrate,  and  for  this 
reason  was  violative  of  both  the  State  and  Federal  constitutions.  Note,  also,  as  bearing 
on  this  subject,  Emert  v.  Missouri  (156  U.  S.,  296;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  367),  and  numer- 
ous cases  cited  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  Fairbanks  v.  United  States 
(181  U.  S.,  283,  sujrra^  the  review  of  which  would  make  this  opinion  unnecessarily 
elaborate.  It  is  sufficient  to  sav  that,  in  our  judgment,  applying  the  vital  principle 
settled  in  these  cases,  the  legislation  of  the  Provmce  of  Quebec  and  the  regulations 
carrying  it  into  effect,  which  provide  for  a  license  of  40  cents  a  cord  on  pulp  wood  Tkot 
export^ J  and  of  65  cents  a  cord  for  pulp  wood  that  is  exported,  operate  to  impose  an 
additional  charge  of  25  cents  upon  all  pulp  wood  which  is  exported  from  that  Province. 

It  is  argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  importers  that  the  Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada 
only  is  invested  with  the  power  to  levy  export  duties  under  the  act  of  organization 
known  as  the  British  Nortn  American  act,  1867  (subsec.  3  of  sec.  91),  comerring  on 
them  the  power  to  "raise  money  by  any  mode  or  system  of  taxation,''  whereas  the  tax- 
ing power  of  the  provincial  legislatures,  including  that  of  Quebec,  is  confined  to  direct 
taxation  within  the  Province,  "in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial  pur- 
poses." In  our  opinion,  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  unnecessary  and  imma- 
terial. The  conflict  of  powers  between  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Province,  if  any  exists,  is  exclusively  of  domestic  polity.  The  only  phase 
of  the  question  which  we  can  properly  consider  is  one  of  fact — that  this  export  duty  ia 
actually  imposed  by  the  Province,  apparently  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  or  the  courts.  The  only  question  for  this  Board  to  con- 
sider is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  proviso  to  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 
which  is  the  law  of  this  country  and  not  of  Canada.  The  case  of  Downs  v.  United 
States  (23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  222),  affirming  Board  decision  In  re  Downs,  G.  A.  4912  (T.  D 
22984),  involved  the  interpretation  of  section  5  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  1897,  which 
provided  for  an  additional  duty  on  any  article  imported  into  this  country,  and  com- 
ing from  any  country,  dependency,  or  colony  which  bestowed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  bounty  or  grant  upon  the  exportation  oi  such  article  from  such  country,  depend- 
ency, or  colony,  this  additional  duty  being  fixed  at  the  amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant. 
The  court  held  that  the  remission  of  an  excise  tax  imposed  by  Russia  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  sugar  from  that  country,  effected  by  certain  ingenious  regulations  mani- 
festly designea  to  disguise  its  true  character,  operated  as,  and  in  le^  effect  was,  a 
bounty  bestowed  upon  exportations  of  this  character,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Rust<lan  Government  protested  that,  under  its  own  construction  of  the  laws,  no 
f>uch  bounty  was  intended  or  was  in  fact  paid  by  it.  This  was  held  to  be  true  *'by 
whatever  process,  or  in  whatever  manner,  or  under  whatever  name  it  was  dic^ised.  • 
The  nature  of  the  bounty  was  construed  in  the  light  of  our  own  domestic  legislation, 
and  not  in  that  of  its  Russian  interpreters. 

The  wood  pulp  covered  by  protest  544346  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  of  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  Mich.,  exported  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  stands 
upon  a  different  basis  from  that  exported  from  Quebec.  It  appears  that  the  Province 
01  Ontario  issues  licenses  conferring  the  right  to  cut  timber  upon  the  Crown  lands 
within  its  jurisdiction.  This  permit  or  license,  however,  emoodies  the  important 
condition  tnat  all  wood  pulp  cut  in  these  lands  under  such  authority  is  to  be  mamu" 
factured  in  Canada.  This  provision  clearly  operates  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  expor- 
tation to  the  United  States  of  pvlp  wood  cut  from  the  Ontario  Crown  lands.  Such 
prohibition  is  manifestly  within  the  power  of  the  Province,  rights  of  this  character 
being  universally  exercised  by  all  governments  within  their  discretion.  Whatever 
effect  this  prohibition  may  have  upon  the  exportation  of  wood  pulp  made  from  this 
pulp  wood,  and  whatever  difficulties  may  be  encountered  in  arriving  at  the  particu- 
lar tacts  in  each  case,  it  is  manifest  that  no  export  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Province  of 
Ontario  upon  pulp  wood  exported  from  such  Province  which  is  capable  of  being  arith- 
metically reduced  to  any  sum  certain.  This  fact  would  seem  to  settle  the  contention 
on  this  subject  favorably  to  the  importers. 

In  these  particular  cases  the  clear  preponderance  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  wood  pulp  in  question  was  made  from  pulp  wood  taken  from  Crown  lands. 
This,  moreover,  is  the  necessary  inference  from  the  decision  of  the  collector,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  rebut  the  prima  facie  presumption  arising  from  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  decision. 

Under  the  foregoing  views  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  we  hold  as  follows:  First,  that 
the  additional  duty  was  properly  imposed  by  the  collector  upon  the  wood  pulp 
exported  from  Quebec  (542350),  and  tne  action  of  the  collector  in  this  particular  ib 
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affirmed.  Second,  the  Province  of  Ontario  levies  no  export  duty  upon  wood  pulp 
exported  from  its  limits,  and  therefore  the  additional  duty  imposed  by  the  collector 
(544;M6)  upon  the  merchandise  from  that  Province  was  improperly  assessed .  and  his 
decision  on  that  point  is  leverscd,  and  he  is  instructed  to  reliquidate  the  entry  ao  aa 
to  afiseds  no  such  additional  duty.    In  other  respects  his  decision  is  affirmed. 


(24720.) 

Wood  pulp. 


Additional  duty,  under  paragraph  393,  should  be  assessed  on  imported  wood  pulp 
manufactured  in  the  Pruvmce  of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

Treasury  Department,  October  15, 190S. 

Sir:  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury 
Department  concerning  the  lack  of  uniformity  between  your  port  and  the  port  of 
Milwaukee,  \Vis.,  in  the  treatment  of  importations  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada.  It 
appears  that  at  the  port  of  Milwaukee  a  countervailing  duty  under  paragraph  393  of 
the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897.  is  assessed  on  wood  pulo  manufactured  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  while  at  your  port  thia 
additional  duty  is  not  collected. 

The  law  governing  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  Crown 
lands  is  as  follows: 

"All  pulp  wood  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  will  be  subject  to  a  charge  of  sixty-five 
cents  per  cord  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  cubic  feet,  with  a  reduction  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  cord  on  timber  manufacturecl  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. "- 

As  this  woo<l  was  cut  in  Quebec  and  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  it  follows  that  this  countervailing  duty  should  be  assessea,  and  you  will  be 
governed  accordingly  in  future  importations  of  tnis  character. 
Respectfully, 

RoBBBT  B.  Armstrong, 
(1368Z.)  AssistarU  Secretary. 

COLLEGTOB  OF  CUSTOMS,  PUUUhVTgf  N.   Y. 


(247W-0.  A.  M84.) 

TTood  pulp  from  Novo  Scotia — Export  duty. 

There  is  no  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States  imposed  either 
by  the  Dommion  of  Canada  or  the  Provmce  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  wood  pulp  manu- 
factured in  Nova  Scotia  from  wood  grown  in  that  Province  is  not  subject  to  the 
additional  or  countervailing  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  July  24. 
1897,  for  such  merchandise  when  exported  from  any  country  or  dependency' 
imposing  "an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States.'^ 

Before  the  U.  8.  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  November  18, 1903 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  564076,  etc.,  of  Wm.  H.  Bangs  against  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  cuptoms  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  to  Uie  rate  and  amount  of  duties  change- 
able on  certain  merchandise  imported  per  the  vessels  and  entered  on  the  dates 
named  in  the  schedule. 

Opinion  by  SoMERvnxE,  General  Appraiser. 

The  merchandise  consipts  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  exported  from  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  was  assessea  for  duty  at  the 
regular  rate  provided  for  such  merchandise  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897, 
and,  besides,  was  subjected  to  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents  for  each 
cord  of  pulp  wood  uj-ed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pulp,  this  action  being  taken  on 
instructions  from  the  Treasury  Department  (T.  D.  23978).  The  proviso  to  said  para- 
graph 393  reads  as  follows: 

''Provided,  1  hat  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  imposean  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  exported  to  the  United  States  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added, 
as  an  ad(iitional  duty,  to  tlie  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp  when  imported 
from  such  country  or  dependency." 
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The  question  for  decision  is  whether  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  impose  any  export  duty  whatever  on  pulp  wood  exported  to 
the  United  States  at  Uie  time  these  importations  were  made. 

We  find  from  the  evidence  that  all  of  the  pulp  in  question  was  manufactured  from 
wood  grown  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  not  elsewhere,  and  from  wood  ^own 
on  lands  not  under  lease  from  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  or  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  but  owned  either  by  the  manufacturers  or  by  other  private  persons.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  owns  no  timber  lands  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  has  not  imposed  and  does  not  levy  any  rate,  tax,  assessment,  or 
other  charge  upon  pulp  wood  grown  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Following  the  prmciples  settled  in  Board  decision  In  re  Myers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D. 
24306),  we  sustain  the  protests  in  so  far  as  they  claim  that  the  additional  duty  exacted 
by  the  collector  was  improperly  assessed.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is  reversed  to 
this  extent,  with  instructions  to  reiiquidate  the  entries  accordingly. 


(T.  D.  2400^-0.  A.  6683.) 

Wood  pulp  from  New  Bruntwick* 

Classification— Wood  Pulp  from  Nbw  Brunswick — Countervaiuno  Duty. 

Chemical  wood  pulp,  exported  from  the  Province  of  New  Bnmswick,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  not  subject  to  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  under  the  proviso  to 
paragraph  393,  tariJ  act  of  1897. 

Export  Duty. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  imposes  no  export  duty  upon  pulp  wood  or  round 
timber  exported  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
United  States  Genend  Appraisers,  New  York,  February  8, 1904. 

In  thematterof  protests  58937  6,  etc., of  the  Dominion  Pulp  Company  (Limited),  et  al. 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Bangor,  Me. 

Before  Board  3  (Waitb,  Somervills,  and  ELat,  General  Appraisers.) 

SoMERViLLB,  General  Appraiser:  The  importations  in  question  consist  of  chemical 
wood  pulp,  imported  from  tne  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  assessed  for  duty  b^  the  collector  at  the  rate  of  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight,  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897.  An 
additional  duty  of  25  cents  per  cord  was  also  assessed  upon  this  merchandise  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  the  Treasurv  Department  (T.  D.  23978),  covering  tJl 
importations  of  wood  pulp  from  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  assessment 
was  made  on  the  theory  that  an  export  dutv  was  levied  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  said  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  proviso  to  said  paragraph 
393  reads  as  follows: 

"393.  *  *  *  Provided,  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an 
export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export 
duty  shall  oe  addea,  as  an  additional  duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood 
pulp,  when  imported  from  such  countiy  or  dependency." 

Tne  testimony  taken  at  the  hearing  of  these  cases  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  wood 
pulp  embraced  in  these  imporations  was  manufactured  from  pulp  wood  grown  either 
on  Crown  lands  or  on  private  lands  owned  by  various  parties  in  said  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  not  elsewhere.  ^  Counsel  for  the  Government  concedes  on  the  record 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  did  not  impose  any  export  duty  or  tax  equivalent  to 
an  export  duty  upon  pulp  wood  at  the  time  these  importations  were  maac.  We  fiur- 
ther  nnd  from  the  evidence  that  the  statement  made  by  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  correct,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  export  duty 
whatever  imposed  on  pulp  wood  or  round  timber  exported  from  said  province  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  that  no  rebate  is  made  on  any  kind  of  lumber  manufactured  into 
pulp  in  New  Brunswick. 

Tlie  only  objection  taken  in  the  protest  to  the  collector's  decision  is  to  the  assess- 
ment of  the  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  these  importations.  Follow- 
ing the  principle  settled  by  the  Board  In  re  Ban^,  G.  A.  5484  (T.  D.  24798),  and 
In  re  Meyers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  we  sustain  the  protests,  claiming  that  the 
additional  duty  exacted  by  the  collector  was  illegally  assessed.  The  decision  of  the 
collector  is  reversed  in  each  case  in  regard  to  the  additional  duty  of  25  cents  per  cord, 
and  he  is  instructed  to  reiiquidate  the  entries  accordingly. 
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(T.  D.  3SQ3&-0.  A.  6692.) 

Wood  pulp—Export  duty, 

1.  Wood  Puli— Expoht  Duty. 

Importations  of  wood  pulp  from  the  Dommion  of  Canada,  manufactured  from 
pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  Quebec,  are  liable  to  an  additional  duty  of  26 
cents  per  cord  under  the  proviso  of  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. — In  r« 
Meyers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  followed. 

2.  Same. 

Such  duty  would  be  assessable,  notwithstanding  the  &ct  that  such  wood,  cut 
in  Quebec,  was  transported  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  there  manufactured 
into  wood  pulp,  and  afterwards  exported  therefrom  to  tne  United  States. 

3.  "Ant  Country  or  Dbpbndbncy." 

The  phrase  "an;^  country  or  dependency/'  used  in  said  proviso,  would  include 
not  oniy  the  Dominion  of  Canada  itself,  but  any  province  of  such  Dominion. — 
Stain  V.  Peaslee  (18  How.,  621),  In  re  Jackson,  G.  A.  1007  (T.  D.  12145),  followed. 

4.  Mixed  Goods. 

Where  wood  pulp  ex]jorted  from  Canada  is  manufactured  from  pulp  wood,  % 
fractional  part  of  wnich  is  liable  to  exx>ort  duty  and  a  part  not  so  liable,  an  addi- 
tional duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  export  dutv  can  lawfully  be  assessed  only 
upon  such  portion  of  the  importations  a  was  made  m>m  pulp  wood  liable  to  export 
duty. 

5.  Same — Burden  of  Proof. 

Ir  such  cases,  the  goods  being  indiscriminately  mixed,  the  onus  is  cast  on  the 
importer  to  prove  by  satisfactor^r  evidence  the  relative  percentages  of  dutiable  and 
nondutiable  merchandise  contained  in  each  importation. 

6.  Same. 

The  measure  of  proof  in  these  cases  must  at  least  conform  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  RanleU  (172  U.  S.,  133;  19  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.,  114). 

United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  February  17, 1904. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  58160  6,  etc.,  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.  against  the  aasesBment 
of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Plattsburg. 

Before  Board  3  (Waits,  Somervulb,  and  Hay,  General  Appraisezs). 

SoMBRViLLB,  General  Appraiser:  The  protests  under  consideration  involve  the  quee* 
tion  of  an  additional  or  countervailing  auty  upon  certain  wood  pulp  of  various  kmds, 
exported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  additional  duty  was  assessed  under 
the  proviso  of  paragraph  393  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897  (30  Stat.,  151)» 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"393.  Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight;  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  drjr 
weight;  bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Proviaedy  That  if 
any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  dutv  on  pulp  wood  exported  to 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  sucn  export  oiity  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional 
duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  w^xi  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  coimtry 
or  dependency." 

The  merchandise  was  assessed  at  the  appropriate  rates  of  duty  specified  in  said 
paragraph,  and  to  this  assessment  no  exception  is  taken.  The  only  objection  alleged 
against  the  collector's  decision  relates  to  the  additional  or  countervailing  duty,  which 
is  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  pulp  wood  alleged  to  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  wood  pulp  under  consideration. 

The  wood  pulp  covered  by  some  of  these  protests  was  manufactured  in  part  from 
pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  utnds  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  part  nom  pulp 
wood  cut  from  private  lands,  the  product  of  the  manufactures  beine  indiscriminately 
mixed.  In  one  or  more  cases  hereinafter  designated,  the  pulp  wood  was  all  cut  from 
private  lands.  The  contention  was  made  at  the  hearing,  and  is  also  urged  in  the 
oriefs  of  counsel  for  the  importers,  among  other  things,  that,  if  any  one  of  these  impor- 
tations is  liable  at  all  to  a  countervailing  duty,  this  duty  can  be  assessed  only  upon 
such  fractional  i>Ortions  of  the  wood  pulp  as  were  manufactured  from  pulp  wood  cut 
on  Crown  lands  in  Quebec. 

It  is  made  to  appear  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  all  of  the  wood  from  which  the 
wood  pulp  in  eacn  of  these  cases  was  made  was  cut  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but 
that  two  of  the  importations  under  consideration  cover  pulp  wood  manufactured  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.    It  has  been  held  by  this  Board  In  re  Meyers,  G.  A.  5306 
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(T.  D.  24306^,  that  the  lawB  and  regulatioBB  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Oanada,  in 
l^;al  effect^  levy  an  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  of  25  cents  per  cord,  only  in  caees  where 
each  pulp  u  made  from  pulp  wood  taken  nom  Crown  landa,  but  that  no  duty  whatever 
was  levied  on  such  pulp  wood  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
No  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision  of  the  Board,  but  its  correctness  is  now  asndled. 
It  is  now  insisted  that,  while  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  a  "country  or  depend* 
ency"  of  Great  Britain,  yet  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  can  not  be  con- 
strued to  fs31  within  that  designation.  In  our  judgment,  this  position  is  untenable. 
In  Stairs  v,  Peaslee  (18  How.,  521),  a  similar  phrase  was  construed  to  embrace  all  the 
posBessions  of  a  forei^  state,  however  widely  separated,  which  are  subject  to  the 
same  supreme  legislative  and  executive  control,  in  that  case  the  importation  under 
consideration  was  made  directly  from  Halifax  into  the  United  States;  and  the  local 
appraiser  adopted,  as  a  basis  of  valuation,  the  market  value  of  the  same  class  of  goods 
at  Xondon  and  Liverpool,  which  were  the  principal  markets  in  England.  This  was 
held  to  be  a  lawful  mode  of  appraisement. 

That  ruling  was  followed  by  the  Board  In  re  Jackson,  G.  A.  1007  (T.  D.  12145), 
decided  November  12, 1891,  where  it  was  held  that  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament, 
known  as  the  British  Ncnrth  American  Act,  of  1867,  which  is  the  orj^anic  law,  and 
which  conferred  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada  a  certain  d^ree  of  political  autonomy, 

Iustified  no  departure  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Stairs  V.  Peaslee.    The  following  language  was  used  by  the  Board: 

'^llie  executive  government  and  authority  of  and  over  Canada  continues,  however, 
to  be  vested  in  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  remains  an  inte^^ral  part  oi 
that  country,  not,  however,  altogether  sovereign  or  independent  in  its  legislative  and 
ludidal  relations  to  the  mother  country.  The  legislation  runs  in  the  name  of  *'Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,'' 
ana  appeals  lie  in  some  instances  from  the  decisions  of  the  Canadian  courts  to  the 
Privy  Council." 

We  concur,  however,  in  the  further  contention  made  by  the  impiorters  that  this 
countervailing  duty  should  be  assessed  only  upon  the  fractional  portion  of  the  wood 
pulp,  which  is  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export  duty,  and  not  upon  the  other 
part  made  from  pulp  wood  not  liable  to  such  ex{)ort  duty,  provided  that  satisfactory 
evidence  be  produced  which  will  enable  the  Board  to  ascertain  such  dutiable  and 
nondutiable  portions  of  each  importation.  Any  other  construction  of  said  paragraph 
393  would  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  mtent  of  Congress  or  the  manifest  pur- 
pose for  which  the  statute  was  enacted.  The  very  letter  of  the  proviso  limits  the  coun* 
tervailing  or  additional  duty  which  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  arrival  of  the  importa- 
tion in  this  country  to  ''the  amount  of  such  export  duty,"  meaning  such  export  duty 
as  had  been  imposed  on  the  pulp  wood,  and  no  more  nor  less.  This  duty  being  purely 
compensatory,  its  assessment  would  answer  every  purpose  for  which  tne  statute  was 
enacted. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  114),  the 
importation  involved  a  number  of  baes^  a  portion  of  which  were  foreign-made  bags, 
ana  therefore  liable  to  duty  as  such,  wnile  another  portion  consisted  of  h&p  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  which  were  made  free  of  duty  under  certain  conditions  stated  m  the  tariff. 
These  goods  were  indiscriminately  mixed,  and  no  proof  was  made  as  to  the  particular 
auantit>[  of  each  kind,  the  dutiable  and  nondutiable.  The  examiner  of  the  merchan- 
aise  testified  that  he  found  in  such  bales  as  he  had  examined  **  about  80  to  86  per  cent " 
of  forei^  made,  "in  seneral  from  75  to  80  per  cent,''  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  there 
was  no  invoice  that  snowed  over  25  per  cent  of  American  bags.  Ui>on  the  basis  of 
this  approximate  estimate,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judgment  of  tlie  lower 
court,  and  ordered  a  reliquidation  of  the  entry,  so  as  to  allow  l^e  importer  a  refund 
of  25  percent  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  entire  importation  of  about 3,000  bales  of  bags. 

We  think  it  is  sufficient  m  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  goods  are  indiscriminately 
mixed,  without  fraud  on  the  importers'  part,  if  the  pro  rata  quantity  of  dutiable  and 
nondutiable  goods  embraced  in  each  importation  is  shown  by  competent  and  satis- 
factorv  evidence,  or,  in  other  words,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Greenleai,  if  {here  is  "sufficient 
probability"  of  the  truth  of  the  contention  made  by  the  importer.  (1st  Greenleaf, 
15th  ed.,  sec.  1.)  As  said  in  New  York  Accident  Insurance  Company  v.  Clayton  (59 
Fed.  Rep.,  559;  8  C.  C.  A.,  213J — "A  preponderance  of  the  evidence  is  sufficient. 
Thisis  60  well  settled  by  the  authorities  in  this  country  that  it  does  not  permit  discussion. ' ' 

Applying^  the  principle  of  the  Ranlett  case^  which  has  been  uniiormly  followed  by 
this  Board  in  various  decisions,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  upon  tiie  whole  evidence,  it 
satisfactorily  appears  that  in  each  of  these  importations,  the  fractional  parts  of  the 
wood  pulp,  botn  dutiable  and  nondutiable,  are  correctly  stated  in  the  schedule, 
enumerating  each  of  the  protests  under  consideration.  We  think  it  immaterial  that, 
in  one  or  two  of  these  cases,  the  wood  pulp  was  manufactured  in  the  Province  oi 
Ontario,  and  was  imported  from  that  Province  into  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  a 
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part  of  the  anoooBable  portion  of  this  merchandiBe  was  made  from  pulp  wood  taken  from 
public  lands  in  Quebec,  the  latter  Province,  as  we  have  stated,  imposing  a  duty  u|)on 
pulp  woods  of  this  character.  Any  other  conclusion  would  lead  to  a  construction 
that  would  defeat  the  intent  of  the  statute. 

The  protests  are  sustained  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  schedule,  and  the  collec- 
tor's decision  is  reversed,  with  instructions  to  reliquidate  the  entries  accordingly. 
Nothing,  however,  in  this  opinion  should  be  construed  to  disturb  the  assessment  of 
any  duty  except  the  additional  duties  imposed  under  the  proviso  of  said  paragraph 
893. 

The  coUcetor's  decision  is  affirmed  as  to  the  regular  duties  aaseased  by  him  on  each 
of  the  importations. 

(T.  D.  26660.) 

OmnUrvailing  duty  on  Canadian  wood  pulp. 

Mters  v.  United  Statbs.    Unttbd  States  v.  Mtbbs. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  New  York.    Utica,  July  81,  1905.    Noa. 

23-24  (suits  1585  and  1588). 

1.  Wood  Pulp — Countbrvailino  Dutt — ^Expoet  Duty — Canadian  License  Pee. 

The  action  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  imposing  a  license  fee  for  cutting  wood 
on  public  lands,  which  is  reduced  when  the  wood  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
Canada,  is  in  effect  an  imposition  of  an  **  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the 
United  States,''  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tarin  act  of  1897,  providing 
a  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  equal  to  the  amount  of  export  duty  imposed  on 
pulp  wood  by  me  country  of  exportation. 

2.  Same — Sake — Place  of  Manufacture. 

Pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  Quebec  is  subject  to 
the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  para^ph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  is  manufactured  into  pulp  m  that  Province  or  not. 

3.  Same — Same — "Country  or  Dependency" — ^Province  of  Quebec. 

The  British  North  America  act  (30-31  Vict.,  c.  3,  sees.  91-92)  gives  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  exclusive  power  to  impose  export  and  import  duties,  but  distributes 
among  the  provinces  of  Canada  certain  legislative  powers,  including  that  of  taxa- 
tion by  way  of  license;  and  under  this  authority  the  Province  of  Quebec  imposes 
what  IS  in  point  of  fact  and  in  effect  an  export  duty.  Held  that  such  duty  \a 
imposed  by  a  "country  or  dependency,"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393, 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

4.  Same — ^Mixbd  Goods — Constructive  Separation. 

In  regard  to  pulp  imported  from  Canada,  made  from  wood  of  which  a  part  is 
subject  to  a  Canadian  export  duty.  Held  tnat  the  countervailing  duty  equal  to 
such  export  duty,  which  is  imposed  under  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897, 
should  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  used  therein  of  wood  subject  to 
the  export  duty,  when  such  percentage  is  estaolished  by  satisfactory  evidence. 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

These  are  cross  appeals  from  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035),  which  sustained,  in  part,  the 
protests  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  dutv  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  Platt^burg  on  importations  of  wood  pulp.  The  Board  followed 
its  previous  decision  in  the  case  of  In  re  Myers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  where  it  was 
held  that,  as,  under  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  license  tax  of  65  cents  per 
cord  is  levied  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  that  Province,  **  with  a  reduction 
of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of 
Cuiada,"  this  arrahgement  amounts  to  the  levy  of  an  export  auty  by  said  Province 
wfthin  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  Board  further  held,  in 
the  decision  in  question,  that  pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands 
in  Quebec  is  subject  to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  said  paragraph,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  was  manufactured  in  Ontario,  which  imposes  no  export  duty,  or  in 
Quebec;  also,  where  the  pulp  was  manufactured  from  wood  of  whicn  a  part  was  cut 
on  the  public  lands  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  export  duty,  and  a  part  was  pro^ 
duced  from  another  source  and  was  not  subject  to  such  duty,  that  said  countervailing 
duty  should  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  used  therein  of  wood  subject  to 
the  export  duty,  in  the  instances  where  the  importers  had  shown  such  percentages  by 
satisfactory  evidence.  United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133)  was  cited  as  authority 
for  this  constructive  separation  of  the  merchandise  subject  to  the  two  different  rates 
of  duty. 
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The  importeiB  api>ealed  from  the  Board's  dedsion  in  the  respects  in  "which  it  wm 
anfavoiabie  to  them;  and  the  United  States  appealed  (T.  D.  25098)  from  the  decision 
on  the  point  last  stated  as  to  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  of  merchandise. 

8TATBMBMT  BY  COUBT. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  rendered  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1904,  imposing  a  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  imported  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Henry  J,  Cookinham,  for  the  importers. 

Taylor  L.  Armif  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Ray,  District  Judge:  This  appeal  relates  to  protests  58943  6,  59372  b,  59489  b,  58164  6, 
58162  6,  58160  6,  and  59940  6,  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp. 

Subdivision  393  of  the  tarin  act  of  1897  r^s  as  follows: 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  x>er  pound,  dry  weight; 
chemicEd  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  i>er  pound^  dry  weight; 
bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Provided,  That  if  any  country 
or  dex)endency  shall  impose  an  export  dutv  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  such  export  auty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional  duty,  to  the 
duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country  or  depend- 
ency. 

The  wood  pulp  in  question  came  from  Canada  as  an  importation  into  the  United 
States. 

The  Board  held  that  pulp  manufactured  in  Ontario  from  wood  cut  from  public 
lands  in  Quebec  was  subject  to  the  countervailing  duty;  that  pulp  made  from  wood 
cut  from  public  lands  in  Quebec  and  manufactured  in  Quebec  was  subject  to  the 
countervailing  duty;  that  pulp  manufactured  from  wood  cut  from  private  lands  and 
manufactured  either  in  Quebec  or  Ontario  was  not  subject  to  the  countervailing  duty, 
and  that  as  the  pulp  could  not  be  segregated,  but  the  j)roi>ortion  could  be  establidhea 
by  a  percentage,  the  entire  importation  was  not  subject  to  the  duty,  but  only  that 
percentage  of  pulp  which  "vas  made  from  wood  taken  from  public  lands. 

The  importers  contend: 

First.  That  the  Government  has  no  right  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  upon 
pulp  imported  from  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Second.  That  in  any  event  the  coimtervailing  duty  can  not  be  imposed  upon  pulp 
manufactured  in  Ontario  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Third.  That  in  no  event  is  the  countervailing  duty  leviable  on  pulp  imported  from 
Quebec  except  as  to  the  extent  that  it  is  made  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands,  and 
upon  which  tnere  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  stumpage  dues. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  divided  into  provinces,  among  which  are  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

By  the  British  North  America  act  (ch.  3  of  30-31  Vict.),  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  exclusive  power  to  impose  export  or  import  duties.  But  in  sections  91  and  92 
of  that  act  we  nnd  in  the  ciistribution  of  powers  among  the  provinces  that  it  is  pro- 
vided each  provincial  legislature  has  the  following  power  of  legislation:  (1)  Power 
of  direct  taxation  within  tne  province  in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial 
purposes;  (2)  management  and  sales  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  province  and  of 
the  timber  and  woc^  thereon;  (3)  shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other  licenses 
in  order  to  the  raisine  of  the  revenue  for  provincial,  local,  or  municipal  purposes.  I 
think  each  province  nas  the  power  of  taxation  bv  way  of  license  in  those  matters  con- 
fided to  it.  If  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  lawfully  granted,  whether  by  the  mother 
country  direct  or  by  it  through  the  Dominion,  the  province  in  point  of  hict  and  in 
effect  imposes  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  it  is  an 
imposition  of  that  duty  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

I  do  not  regard  it  necessary  to  recite  the  various  laws,  etc.,  bearing  on  the  subject. 
In  effect,  by  authority  of  law,  an  exjwrt  duty  is  imposed.  It  is  not  done  directly  by 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  directly  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  it  is  done 
under  legislation  authorized  by  the  Dominion.  I  can  not  agree  with  the  reasoning 
that  arrives  tt  conclusion  that  this  is  not  a  duty  imposed  by  a  dependency  of  the 
country  we  call  Engltmd — one  of  the  ^eat  powers  of  the  world.  It  is  not  called  an 
export  duty  by  that  Dominion,  but  is  imposed  as  a  license  fee.  The  merchandise  can 
not  escape  our  law  because  we  call  it  export  duty  and  Quebec  or  Ontario  calls  it  a 
license.    The  question  is  what  is  it  in  effect  and  in  fact. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  affirmed. 
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(T.  D.  26711.) 

Wood  pulp. 

Wood  pulp,  the  product  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Grown  lands  and  private  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  held  to  be  subject  to  the  additional  duty  provided  by  para- 
graph 393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  only  upon  the  portion  which  is  maae  from  pulp  wood 
cut  from  GBOwn  lands. — ^United  States  v.  Myers  (T.  D.  26659)  acquiesced  in. 

Tbbasubt  Depabthbmt,  September  14, 1906, 

Sib:  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  report  of  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  ot  New  York,  in  which  he  states  that  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Myers  &  Co.,  suit  1588  (T.  D.  26659),  was  recently  decided  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  that  district  adversely  to  the  Government. 

The  merchandise  in  suit  consisted  of  wood  pulp  manufactured  in  part  from  pulp 
wood  cut  from  Grown  lands  in  the  Province  ol  Quebec  and  in  part  from  pulp  wood 
cut  from  private  lands,  the  product  of  the  manufacturen  being  indiscriminately 
mixed. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  in  this  case  affirmed  the  decision  d  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers  of  February  17,  1904,  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035), 
wherein  it  was  held  that  the  additional  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393  of  the  eTisting 
tariff  act  should  be  assessed  onlv  upon  the  fractional  ];)ortion  of  the  wood  pulp  which 
was  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export  duty— that  is,  upon  the  wood  pulp  pro- 
duced from  pulp  wood  cut  from  Grown  lands. 

The  Attorney-General  advises  the  Department  that  no  further  proceedings  will  be 
directed  in  this  case.    You  are,  therefore,  hereby  authorized  to  forward  the  usual 
certified  statement  for  refund  of  the  duties  exacted  ia  excess  in  settlement  HietecL 
Respectfully, 

Jaicbb  B.  Rbtnolds, 
(1368.)  AMutant  Secretarjf. 

Collector  ot  Cxtstoms,  PlaUtbwrg,  N.  F. 


(T.D.  27332.) 

C<mrU€rvail%ng  duty  on  Canadian  wood  pulp. 
Myers  v.  United  States. 
U.  S.  Oiicuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit.    May  2, 1906.    No.  195  (suit  1585). 

1.  Wood  Pulp^-Countbrvailino  Duty— Export  Dutt— Canadiah  License  Pee. 

The  action  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  imposing  a  license  lee  for  cutting  wood 
on  public  lands,  which  is  reduced  when  the  wood  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
Canada^  is  in  effect  an  imposition  of  an  "export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exportea  to 
the  UmtedStates,"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  pro- 
viding a  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  equal  to  the  amount  ol  export  duty 
imposed  on  pulp  wood  by  the  country  of  exportation. 

2.  Same — Same — Place  of  Manufacture. 

Pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  (}uebec  is  subject 
to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in  that  province  or  not. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  New 

York. 

This  appeal  was  brought  by  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.,  and  relates  to  a  decision  (140  Fed. 
Rep.,  6^;  T.  D.  26659  and  T.  D.  26738)  which  affirmed  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035),  which,  on  the  authority 
of  In  re  Mvers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Plattsbur^.  The  controversy  relates  to  pulp  manu- 
feictured  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
case  involves  the  construction  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  the  pertinent  portion 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"If  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported 
to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  exx>ort  duty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional 
duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country 
or  dependency." 

In  the  decisions  below  it  was  held  that  as,  under  the  laws  of  said  province,  a  license 
tax  of  65  cents  per  cord  is  levied  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  that  province, 
''with  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  cortl  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in 
the  Dominion  of  Cuiada,"  tiiis  arrangement  amounts  to  the  levy  of  an  export  duty  by 
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nid  province,  within  the  meaning  of  paraeiaph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  Board  fur* 
ther  n€ld  that  pulp  produced  in  Canada  m>m  wood  cut  on  public  lands  of  Quebec  is 
mibject  to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  said  paragraph,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  was  manufactured  in  Ontario,  which  imposes  no  export  duty,  or  in  Quebec. 

The  assignments  of  error  mentioned  in  the  opinion  below  rolate  to  the  percenta^ 
of  pulp  wood  exxx)rted  by  the  James  Maclaren  Company  (Limited),  as  to  which  it 
was  contended  that  only  34.9  per  cent  was  made  from  wood  cut  from  public  lands  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  not  40  per  cent,  as  found  in  the  decision  below. 

Henry  J,  Cookinham^  for  the  importers. 

Oeorge  B,  Qwrtiss^  United  States  attorney,  and  Taylor  L,  ArmSf  assistant  United 
States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Wallacb,  Lacohbb,  and  Coxb,  Circuit  Judges. 

Pbb  Curiah:  The  decision  in  this  case  is  aflSrmed  upon  the  opdnions  of  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  and  of  the  circuit  court,  except  in  the  respects  pointed  out  in  assign- 
ments of  error  numbers  21  and  22.  We  find  these  assignments  to  be  well  taken,  uid 
judgment  should  be  modified  accordingly. 


(T.D.  28065.) 

Wood  pulp, 
Hbgkbmdorn  v.  United  Statbs. 

U.  8.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit.    April  14, 1908.    No.  1896  (suit  1925). 

1.  Wood  Pulp— Countbrvaiuno  Duty— Export  Duty. 

In  the  form  of  a  license  fee  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  pulp  wood  on  public 
lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  40  cents  a  cord  is  collected  on  what  is  consumed 
in  manufacture  within  Canada,  and  65  cents  a  cord  on  what  is  exported.  Held 
that  in  its  essential  nature  this  is  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  of  25  cents  a 
cord  and  should  be  considered  such  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tarifi 
act  of  1897,  providing  a  countervsiiling  duty  on  pulp  imported  firom  a  "countiy 
or  dependency  [whidn]  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood." 

2.  Bamb — Construction  op  Forbion  Laws — ^Prachcal  Epfbct. 

In  complying  with  the  provision  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  a 
countervailing  duty  on  pulp  made  from  wood  subjected  to  an  export  duty,  cus- 
toms officers  are  not  required  to  p«u3s  upon  ^[uestions  of  foreign  constitutional  or 
statutory  construction.  Their  action  ia  justified  if  they  find  correctly  that  what 
in  fact  IS  a  duty  upon  exportation  from  a  foreign  country  has  been  acted  upon 
by  taxing  officers  throughout  that  country  as  fully  as  if  it  were  imposed  by 
unquestionable  authority. 

Afpbal  from  the  circuit  court  of   the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin. 

[I>ecision  in  ixvor  of  the  Government.] 

For  decision  below  see  T.  D.  28330,  in  which  the  circuit  court  affirmed  by  consent 
a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  which  had  affirmed  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Milwaukee  on  impor- 
tations by  John  B.  Heckendom.  The  opinion  of  the  Board,  whidi  is  reported  as 
Abstract  13864  (T.  D.  27801),  is  as  follows: 

SoHERViLLB,  General  Appraiser:  The  facts  involved  in  these  cases  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  founa  by  the  Hoard  in  the  cases  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.,  G.  A. 
6592  \T.  D.  25035)  and  G.  A.  6445  (T.  D.  27629),  where  it  was  held  that  wood  pulp 
exported  froln  Canada  and  manufactured  from  pulp  wood,  a  fractional  part  of  wnicn 
is  liable  to  export  duty  and  a  part  not  so  liable,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the 
amount  of  export  duty  can  lawfully  be  assessed  only  upon  such  portion  of  the  impor- 
tation as  was  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export  duty. 

J^e  find  the  facts  of  this  case  to.be  properly  stated  in  the  stipulation  made  between 
Tohn  A.  Kemp,  esq.,  solicitor  of  customs,  and  Event  Brown,  esq.,  of  counsel  for  the 
Riordan  Paper  Mills  (Limited),  dated  November  14, 1906,  and  hereto  annexed,  marked 
Exhibit  1,  protests  54558  6,  etc.  This  agreement  covers  the  schedule  of  protests 
accompanying  said  stipulation. 

We  especiiJly  find,  m  accordance  with  said  stipulation,  first,  that  such  of  these  pro- 
tests as  were  filed  in  the  year  1902  cover  wood  pulp  of  which  98  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  2  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands;  second,  that  such  of  these  protests  as  were  filed  in 
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the  years  1903  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  cover  wood  pulp  of  which  75  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  Grown  lands  in  the  Ftovince  of  Quebec,  and  25  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands,  and,  further,  that  there  is  no  export  duty  imposed  on 
pulp  wood  cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  Myers  v.  United 
States,  decided  May  2. 1906,  and  reported  in  T.  D.  27332  (144  Fed.  Eep.,  1021),  and 
the  Board  decisions  above  cited,  the  protests  are  sustained  to  the  extent  mentioned, 
and  are  overruled  on  all  other  cTounds. 

Event  Brown  (Henry  /.  Coohiriham  on  the  brief),  for  the  importer. 

John  A,  Kemp,  sobcitor  of  customs  {Henry  K,  BtUUrfidd^  United  States  attorney, 
on  the  brief),  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Baxbb,  Sbaman,  and  Kohlsaat,  Circuit  Jvdget. 

The  decree  of  the  circuit  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  (jeneral 
Appraisers,  which  upheld  the  ruling  of  the  collector  of  customs  that  certain  wood 
pulp  imported  by  appellant  was  subject  to  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  wood  from  which  the  pulp  was  made. 

Paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  151)  imposes  duty  on  wood  pulp 
as  follows: 

MechanicaUv  groimd  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
chemical  wooa  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
*  *  *  Provided^  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty 
on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  amoimt  of  such  export  auty  shall 
be  added,  as  an  additional  duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when 
imported  from  such  country  or  dependency. 

The  pulp  was  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada,  from 
wood  cut  on  public  f  Crown)  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Certain  British  ana  Canadian  statutes  were  proved.  The  British  Parliament,  by  the 
British  North  America  act  (ch.  3  of  30-31,  Victoria)  gave  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
exclusive  legislative  authority  with  respect  to — 

1.  The  puDlic  debt  and  property.  2.  The  r^ulation  of  trade  and  commerce.  3. 
The  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or  sjrstem  of  taxation. 

By  the  same  act  the  respective  provincial  legislatures  were  given  power  over — 

2.  Direct  taxation  withm  the  province  in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provin- 
cial purposes.  5.  Management  and  sale  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Province, 
and  of  the  timber  and  wood  thereon.  9.  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other 
licenses,  in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial,  local,  or  municipal  purposes. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  has  not  imposed,  in  name  or  in  effect,  an  export  duty  on 
pulp  wood.  By  chapter  17  of  60-61  Victoria,  the  dominion  parliament  has  authorized 
the  governor  in  council,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  declare  an  export  duty  on 
pulp  wood.    This  authority  has  not  been  exercised. 

The  Quebec  legislature  (ch.  6,  title  4,  R.  S.)  has  provided  as  follows: 

The  commissioner  of  Crown  lands,  or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorized  to 
that  effect,  may  grant  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Cruvvn,  at 
such  rates,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  established  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  and  of  which 
notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

Under  this  authority  the  following  stumpage  tariff  was  adopted: 

All  wood  goods  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  are  subject  to  the  following  charges:  *  •  • 
Pulp  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  *  *  *  65  cents,  with  a  reduction  of  25  centf 
per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  the  record  it  is  stipulated — 

That  by  virtue  of  such  reflation  all  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  under  a  license  from  tne  commissioner  of  Crown  lands  of  the  Prov- 
ince, or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him^authorized  to  that  effect,  is  subject  to  a  charge 
of  65  cents  per  cord,  with  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  m&nu&ctured 
into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  parties  agree  that  no  export  duty,  in  name  or  in  effect,  is  levied  on  pulp  wood 
cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  or  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  either  public 
or  private  lands  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

faker,  circuit  judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  questions  propounded  by  appellant  have  been  decided  adversely  to  his  con- 
tentions by  the  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York  and  by  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit.  Myers  v.  United  States  (140  Fed.  Rep.,  648;  T.  D. 
26669;  s.  c,  144  Fed.  Rep.,  1021;  T.  D.  27332).  But  the  appellantis  right  in  claiming 
that  he  is  entitled  to  our  index>endent  consideration  and  judgment. 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  license  fee  for  the  privilege  of  cuttinjg  pulp  wood  on  public  lands 
in  tiie  Province  of  Quebec,  40  cents  a  cord  is  collected  on  what  is  consumed  in  manii- 
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lacture  within,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  66  cents  a  cord  on  what  is  exported. 
Looking  beyond  form,  we  find  that  a  tax  of  25  cents  a  cord  is  imposed  on  all  wood 
pulp  cut  on  public  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  which  at  any  point  is  taken 
Deyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  its  essential  nature  this  is  an 
export  duty. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  case  we  may  concede  without  inquiry  that  appellant  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  countervailing  duty  on  wood  piilp  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  the  Umted  States  can  properly  be  levied  only  on  wood  pulp  that  is  imported 
directly  from  the  very  country  or  dependency  that  imposes  the  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood.  From  this  point  the  argument  for  reversal  proceeds  thus,  in  substance:  Either 
the  Dominion  of  Cfanada  or  the  Province  of  Ontario  must  be  taken  as  the  country  or 
dependencv  from  which  Uie  wood  pulp  in  question  was  imported.  In  the  Dominion 
of  Csmada  the  countervailing  duty  can  not  lawfully  be  exacted  from  appellant,  because 
the  Dominion  has  not  imposed  any  export  duty  on  pulp  wood.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  regard  to  the  legislation  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
which  is  made  the  excuse  for  demanding  the  countervailing  duty,  that  Province  was 
not  empowered  by  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
impose  export  duties  or  to  pass  any  act  which  should  have  effect  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  or  anywhere  in  the  Dominion  outside  of  Quebec's  own  territorial  limits. 

The  answer,  we  think,  is  that  the  customs  officers  of  the  United  States  were  not 
re<iuired,  by  appellant's  protest^  to  jMtss  upon  questions  of  English  or  Canadian  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  construction.  Their  action  was  justified  if  they  found  correctly 
that  what  in  fact  was  a  duty  upon  exportations  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
acted  upon  by  taxing  officers  throughout  the  Dominion  as  fully  as  if  it  were  imposed 
by  what  appellant  would  admit  was  unquestionable  authority.  And  no  other  finding 
would  be  m  consonance  with  the  record. 

The  decree  is  affiirmed 


Dbparthent  of  Commercb  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
WaskingUmf  May  M,  190S. 
Hon.  James  K.  Makn, 

Chainrum  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives  f  Washingtonf  D.  C, 

Sir:  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Department,  together  with  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Consul-General  Foster,  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  giving  the  price  per  ton  of  news-print  paper  at  mill  for  several  years,  which 
I  trust  wOl  be  of  use  to  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  N.  Whttnet, 

Aetina  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Defartment  of  State, 
WashiTigtony  May  tl,  190S. 
The  Chief  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  previous  correspondence 
relative  to  the  price  of  news-print  paper  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  to  inclose  here- 
with copy  of  supplementary  telegram  on  this  subject  from  Consul-General  Foster, 
of  Ottawa,  Canaaa,  dated  the  18th  instant. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Cabr,  Ckirf  Clerh. 


ITelpgram  received  from  Ottawa,  OntarlQi  May  18, 1908—1.80  p.  m.] 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Laurentide  Paper  Company  reports  average  price  news-print  paper  at  mill  per 
ton  2,000  pounds  for  year  1902,  $38.41;  1903,  138.83;  1904,  $38.17;  1905,  $37.46; 
1906,  $36.41;  1907,  $36.1&. 

Foster,  Consul-deneraL 
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6TA.TB  or  New  York  Dbpartmbmt  of  Labos^ 

Bureau  ov  Labor  Statistiob, 

Albany,  May  tS,  i908» 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mank, 

H<mse  of  Repre$erUativeB,  WasMngUm^  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  Herewith  I  beg  to  inclose  the  promised  advance  figures  from  our  1907 
reportSi  supplementing  those  in  volumes  for  1905  and  1906  already  sent  you. 

The  infonnation  which  our  reports  afford,  which  may  be  of  service,  concerns  only 
hours  of  labor  and  wages  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  the  State. 

1)  Gonceminff  hours  of  labor,  I  suggest  tor  convenience  the  following  references: 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics  for  1905,  pages  228,  780, 
and  785. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1906,  pages  710  and  780. 

In  the  Axmiud  Report-of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  for  1905,  page  196,  and  In 
the  Annual  Report  on  Fact(Mry  Inspection  for  1906,  p«ge  174. 

In  our  quarterly  Bulletin  for  September,  1906,  page  395. 

(2)  Concerning  wages,  see  the  following  references: 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1905,  pages  228,  332,  436,  and  776. 
In  the  report  of  the  same  bureau  for  1906,  pages  320,  420,  710,  and  770. 

(3)  Finally ,  supplementing  the  above  are  corresponding  figures  for  1907  on  the  indosed 
typewritten  sheets.  On  one  of  these  3rou  will  see  a  comparative  statement  aa  to  hours 
for  1905, 1906,  and  1907,  the  figures  for  which  are  taken  from  the  places  above  referrod 
to,  but  which  I  have  made  up  for  the  State  outside  of  New  York  City  for  the  reason 
that  the  establishments  listea  under  ''  Paper  mills"  for  New  York  City  are  to  a  large 
degree  in  the  nature  of  mills  which  finish  or  rework  paper,  rather  than  the  producers 
of  primary  stock  such  as  you  are  particularly  interested  in.  The  result  would  not 
have  been  affected  materially  by  the  inclusion  of  the  New  York  City  figures.  This 
comparative  statement,  you  will  see^  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  figures,  shows  that 
the  reduction  of  hours  as  proposed  m  the  agreement  printed  in  the  1906  Bulletin^ 
which  I  send  you,  has  been  in  a  very  larpe  measure  carried  out. 

In  comparisons  of  the  rates  of  wages  I  wish  to  suggest  one  important  caution,  namely, 
that  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  body  of  men  for  whom  the  reports 
stand  from  vear  to  year  is  changing  in  composition  so  that  there  may  be  an  apparent 
change  in  tne  average  wage  for  the  trade  due  simply  to  a  change  in  the  membership 
of  the  unions  and  not  to  any  general  change  for  all  members  of  the  trade.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  the  changes  in  avertu;e  earnings  from  year  to  year  do  not 
correspond  closely  to  the  amount  of  change  which  would  be  expected  from  the  separate 
report  ot  actual  changes  in  rates  made.  In  other  words,  the  average  change  per  week 
in  1907,  for  example^  if  spread  over  the  whole  membership  of  unions  reporting  would 
not  amount  to  the  difference  in  the  actual  average  earnings  reported. 

Withoo^t  going  into  any  analysis  of  figures,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  state,  perhapa, 
that  in  general  the  figures  we  are  spvin^  you  indicate  a  very  considerable  reduction 
of  hours  in  the  paper  and  pulp  making  mdustry  of  the  State,  but  they  contain  very 
little  condusive  evidence,  though  some,  perhaps,  of  increase  of  wages. 
Respectfully,  yours,. 

L.  W.  Hatch,  Ckirf  StatisUdan, 

Eofwn  of  worh  of  employed  in  paper  and  pulp  miUs  in  New  Torh  State  {exdueive.qf 

New  York  City). 


{Adranoe  flgaiM  from  Twmty-Moond  Amnial  Report  on  Factoiy  Inipeetlon  ci  the  N0V  To&  Statt 

Department  of  Labor.] 

1907. 

1906. 

1906. 

Hoon  of  woik. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

n  hoars  or  less 

4,050 
1,217 
2,435 
6,302 

28.9 

8.7 

17.4 

46.0 

<10 

89 

4,202 

8,226 

8.9 

.7 

82.8 

63.1 

640 

171 

8,323 

7,638 

4.6 

S2  to  57  hours. • 

l.i 

fiS  to63  hours. 

28.1 

Oyer  63  hours....... 

66.4 

Total  employees.. ...... ...... 

14,004 
198 

100.0 

18,026 
190 

100.0 

11,672 
166 

100.6 

Number  of  mllu  Inspeotad....... 
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Change9  in  lioun  cj  lohor  rewrrUi  hy  trade  untaru  of  paper  and  pulp  makers  in  New 

York  State,  year  ended  September  SOy  1907. 

lAdTanoe  figures  tram  Twenty-fifth  Aimiuil  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics  of  the  New  York 

State  Department  of  Labor.] 


Tnde  and  locality. 


Paper  makers: 

Fort  Edward..., 

Qouvenieur 

Luseme-Hadhy . 
Niagara  Falls^., 
Tlconderoga..... 
Watertown , 


Total. 


Pulp  workers: 

Cadyville 

Olens  Falls 

Luzeme-Hadley . 
Morrisonville.... 

Pleroefleld 

Tioonderoga 


Total. 


Date  of 
<Aiange> 


Deo. 

Aug 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Sept. 


1,1906 
6,1007 
1,1006 
1,1007 
1,1007 
1,1807 


Aui 


Aug.  10,1007 
OcC     1,1906 


do 

Sept.  10,1007 
Jan.  1, 1007 
May    6,1007 


Number  of 
members 
affected. 


61 
22 
30 
67 

lao 

166 


464 


76 
02 
45 
00 
83 
100 


436 


Weekly  hours  of 
labor- 


Before 
ehange. 


66 

66 
66 
66 
66 
66 


65 


66 
66 
66 
65 
65 
66 


66 


After 
change. 


48 

48 

48 
48 
48 
48 


48 


48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 


Average  eamingi  per  day  of  membere  of  paper  and  pulp  makers^  unUms  in  New  York 

State,  July,  August,  and  September,  1907. 

[A  l^aaoe  Figures  from  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Btatlstios,  of  tha  New 

York  State  department  of  labor.] 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


Average 
earnings 
per  day. 


(a)  Paper  and  paper  goodt. 


Paper  bag  and  box  makers: 
Sandy  HiU 


100 


81.84 


Paper  makers: 

BailstonSpa.... 

BrownviUe 

Gorinth-Falmer., 

Deferlet 

Felts  Mias 

FortBdward.... 

Fulton 

Olens  Falls 

Oouvemeur 

Lookport 

Luseme-Hadley . 

Lyons  Falls 

liaione 

Mechanlos^lle. . . 
Niagara  Falls... 

Norfolk. 

Plattflbuxg 

Rook  Cltj  Falls. 

Sandy  Hill ,,. 

Tlconderoga 

Troy 

Watertown 


66 
26 
182 
120 
30 
61 


L88 
2.23 
2.24 
2.24 
2.13 
2.80 


106 
22 
63 
80 
27 
85 
40 
85 
27 
36 
22 

120 

130 
74 

156 


2L46 
2.07 
2.42 
L07 
LOO 
L68 
2.61 
2.66 
2.33 
L80 
L77 
3.06 
2.06 
2.10 
L76 


Total 

Pulp  workers: 

Ballston  Spa.... 

Cadyville 

Corinth-Palmer. 
Fort  Edward.... 

Glens  Falls 

Luzeme-Hadley. 
Mechanics  Tille... 
Morrisonville.... 

Piercefleld 

Bandy  HIU 

Tlconderoga 


1,402 


2.16 


66 

84 

300 

Z&O 

183 

45 

200 

00 

33 

226 

200 


LOO 
L68 
L86 
2.28 
L77 
L66 
L06 
L68 
L88 
L66 
L80 


Total. 


1,776 


Total  paper  and  paper  goods. , 


L88 


3,278 


3.00 
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Ohcmgea  in  v)age$  reported  by  trade  unione  of  paper  and  pulp  maken  in  New  York  BtaU^ 

year  ended  Sepiemher  30,  1907. 

(AdTAnce  flgoies  from  Twonty-flftli  Azmoal  Report  of  th«  Bareaa  of  Lftbor  Statistics  of  tb»  New  York 

State  Department  of  Labor.] 


Trade  and  locality. 


Paper  malcers: 
BallfltonSpa.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Brown  ville.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lyons  Falls... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Malone 

Do 

Mechanics  vllle. 

Do 

Niarara  Falls. 

Doillllli; 

Do 

NorfoUc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PlattshurR 

Tlconaeroga... 


Total. 


Folp  workers: 
Baa^ton  Spa. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Glen»  Falls.., 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Plercefleld... 

Do 


Total. 


Date  of  change. 


January. 

do... 

do.  . 

do... 

June  1 . . . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


January  1 

do 

July 

do 

September  1 

do ^. 

February  and  September . 

do 

April  22 

.....do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

July  1. 
do. 


September  1. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Julyl , 

Septeiiil>er  1. 
January  1... 
do , 


Memben 
aftected. 

Advance. 

9 

p.d. 

1(130 

9 

p.d. 

.13 

20 

p.d. 

.12 

9 

p.d. 

.25 

6 

p.d. 

.25 

7 

p.d. 

.15 

4 

p.d. 

.50 

6 

p.d. 

.15 

4 

p.d. 

.05 

2 

p.d. 

.25 

2 

p.d. 

.35 

1 

p.d. 

.25 

2 

p.d. 

.121 

1 

p.d. 

.25 

2 

p.d. 

.25 

4 

p.d. 

.10 

8 

p.d. 

.20 

18 

p.d. 

.26 

12 

p.d. 

.3U 

18 

p.d. 

.13 

12 

p.d. 

.30 

3 

p.w. 

4.50 

3 

p.w. 

1.50 

3 

p.w. 

2.25 

3 

p.  w. 

.75 

3 

p.w. 

.90 

2 

p.d. 

.25 

76 

p.d. 

.20 

247 

p.w. 

3 

2.16 

1 

p.w. 

1.50 

3 

p.w. 

.62 

3 

p.w. 

1.04 

9 

p.w. 

.31 

1 

p.w. 

.70 

28 

p.w. 

.84 

7 

p.w. 

1.38 

10 

p.w. 

.50 

1 

p.w. 

2.00 

1 

p.w. 

.84 

17 

p.w. 

.90 

2 

p.w. 

.90 

3 
27 

p.h. 
p-h. 

iolli 

110 


Average 
Increase 
per  weak. 


11.80 

.78 

.72 

L50 

L50 

.90 

8.00 

.90 

.30 

L50 

2.10 

L60 

.76 

L50 

L50 

.60 

1.20 

1.50 

L80 

.78 

1.80 

4.50 

1.50 

2.25 

.76 

.90 

1.60 

L20 


L30 


2.16 

L50 
.52 

L04 
.31 
.70 
.84 

L38 
.50 

2.00 
.84 
.90 
.90 

1.38 


St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
WaterUmn,  N.  F.,  May  IS,  190S. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 
Chairman^  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  As  I  am  desirous  of  assisting  your  committee  all  I  consistently  can,  it  occurs  to 
me,  if  you  examine  our  costs  further,  you  will  observe  an  item  appearing  as  joint  ex- 
pense. This  account  represents  a  portion  of  our  administration  charges  in  our  Water- 
town  office,  at  which  office  is  conducted  the  business  of  Taggarts  Paper  Company  aa 
well  as  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company.  This  includes  the  accounting  department, 
order  department,  purchasing  department,  as  well  as  the  salaries  arawn  by  Mr. 
Anderson  and  myself,  amounting  to  $6,000  a  year  each.  It  also  includes  telephone, 
telegraph,  stationery,  postage,  subscriptions,  charity,  and  other  items  connected 
with  the  expense  of  conducting  a  business  office.  It  is  apportioned  to  the  two  mills  on 
basis  of  tonnage  of  production. 

I  am  sending  you  to-day,  b;^  express,  charges  prepaid,  a  framed  picture  of  our  mills 
which  is  absolutely  truthful  in  its  representation,  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  modem 
character  of  our  plant.  The  village  is  not  fairly  shown;  it  is  rather  lareer  and  the 
population  approximates  1,300.   We.own  every  foot  of  the  ground  suiroimding,  except 
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the  piece  upon  which  the  schoolhouse  stands,  which  we  were  obliged  to  convey  to  the 
school  trustees  in  order  that  the  school  mig[ht  become  a  public  school. 

The  village  is  sewered,  and  the  system  is  so  arranged  that  we  can  install  a  disposal 
plant  when  the  State  stops  us  from  permitting  the  sewage  to  ro  into  the  river — some- 
thing! we  anticipate  the  State  will  insist  upon  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  There  is 
runmng  water  m  every  house  in  the  village  and  there  are  no  outhouses  whatever. 
The  houses  are  all  lighted  with  electricity  and  we  make  no  char^  to  our  employees 
for  this  service  excepting  as  it  is  included  in  the  rental.  Our  maximum  rental  is  $2.25 
a  week  and  the  minimum  $1. 75— -less  than  half  the  rental  of  similar  houses  in  the  city 
of  Watertown,  exclusive  of  water  and  light.  Our  hotel  is  modem  throughout  and  our 
landlord  is  under  contract  not  to  charge  in  excess  of  |4  a  week  for  board  and  lodging, 
or  25  cents  per  meal.  We  frequently  eat  at  the  hotel  ourselves,  and  entertain  guesto, 
alwavB  taking  exactly  what  is  provided  for  all  other  guests,  without  any  notice  to  the 
landlord  that  we  expect  to  be  there.  We  rent  the  stores  to  outsiders  and  we  do  not 
have  any  direct  interest,  in  anv  manner,  in  the  business  which  is  conducted  in  our 
village.  The  schoolhouse  was  built  to  comply  with  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  it  is  as  sanitary  and  well  built  as  a  schoolhouse  would  be  built  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to-day;  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  excepting  only  that 
it  is  of  frame  construction. 

I  appreciate  that  the  picture  is  not  evidence,  but  nevertheless  it  may  interest  you. 
You  may  destroy  it,  or  make  such  disposition  of  it  as  you  see  fit,  in  due  course,  as  we 
have  plenty  of  tnem.    The  number  of  employees  at  this  particular  mill  is  about  430. 

In  connection  with  the  danger  of  importation  of  paper  being  made  into  the  United 
States,  I  did  not  hear  any  mention  maae  of  Japan.  1  can  ^ve  some  facts  as  to  Japan 
'd  you  wish  them:  not  hearsay,  but  evidence  which  would  be  accepted  in  a  trial. 
In  my  judgment  Japan  will  monopolize  the  market  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and 
AusU^asia  in  due  course.  Indeed,  I  know  that  one  of  the  prominent  Pacific  coast 
manufacturers  expects  that  Japan  will  invade  the  Pacific  slope  unless  prevented  by 
the  tariff,  but,  of  course,  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  I  have  only  pretended  to  give 
facts  as  to  my  own  affairs  and  not  to  express  opinions  about  others. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  send  you  some  of  the  correspondence  which  hajspassed  between 
ourselves  and  Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  and  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  durine 
last  fall,  indicating,  as  I  think  you  will  observe  from  its  tenor,  the  absolute  absence  of 
any  concerted  action  so  far  as  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  is  concerned  with  any 
other  manufacturer  to  a^ee  on  prices. 

These  carbons  are  copies  in  our  files  made  from  the  letters  themselves,  dictated  and 
signed  by  me.  The  originals  are  undoubtedly  in  existence,  and,  if  you  desire  or  prefer. 
I  will  secure  them  and  file  with  you.  I  should  like  to  have  these  carbons  retumea 
when  you  have  finished  with  them,  as  it  is  inconvenient  for  our  oflice  force  to  make 
copies  and  permit  me  to  get  this  letter  in  the  first  mail  to  Washington. 

For  record  in  my  own  office  I  distinguish  the  letters  inclosed  as  follows: 

To  Geoige  Olmsted  (who  is  the  business  mans^r  of  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company 
and  in  complete  control  of  the  buying  and  selling,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  direction 
of  the  owners,  Messrs.  J.  W.,  Frank  O.,  and  Fred  Butler),  letter  dated  September  28, 
1907. 

To  the  same,  dated  October  2,  1907. 

To  Messrs.  H.  G.  Crai^  &  Co.,  letter  dated  October  2, 1907. 

Letter  from  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  of  October  16,  1907,  and  our  reply  dated  October  17. 

In  connection  with  letter  to  Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  dated  October  2,  I  might 
explain  that  Mr.  Ridder  had  some  particular  motive  in  keeping  $10,000  constantly 
advanced  to  us.  It  was  due  to  some  unusual  reason  upon  his  part;  I  suspect  in  order 
that  he  might  claim  absolute  ownership  of  that  amount  of  paper  carried  usually  in 
store  in  New  York  in  case  of  a  paper  famine,  etc.  The  aavance  was  not  solicited 
upon  our  part,  but,  of  course,  was  equivalent  to  giving  us  a  higher  net  price  for  the 
paper  because  we  realized  the  interest  on  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Respectfully,  6.  0.  Sherman, 

Treasurer. 


Sbftbmbbr  28,  1907. 
Georob  Olmsted,  Esq.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  Your  favor  of  26th  instant  at  hand  and  noted.  I  think  it 
is  altogether  better  for  you  to  conduct  all  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Butterick 
matter  direct  with  Mr.  Davis.  We  can  not  possibly  consider  the  business  under 
any  circumstances.  I  have  not  the  correct  figures  as  to  your  tonnaee  last  month  at 
hand  yet,  as,  indeed,  shipments  for  the  month  will  not  be  completed  until  Monday: 
but  I  should  judge  the  shipments  are  in  excess  of  1,000  tons.    We  are  crowded  beyond 
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OUT  capacity  and  will  have  to  let  one  or  two  contracts  expire  without  renewal.    It  is 
pretty  hara  for  us  to  let  these  contracts  ^,  because  they  aze  desirable  from  every 

foint  of  view  and  are  located  in  near-by  cities  where  the  freight  rates  run  from  8}  to 
2  cents  a  hundred.    These  contracts  are  both  netting  us  something  over  $2.30  on 
the  cars  at  the  mill. 

I  take  occasion  to  keep  repeating  in  r^;ard  to  the  situation  EasL  because  Graham's 
peculiar  actions  seem  to  make  a  deep  mipression  upon  you.  I  do  not  care  what 
stories  you  hear  in  regard  to  what  Graham  is  doing,  it  is  nevorthelesB  a  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  price  to-day  in  the  East,  but  how  and  where  to  get  the  paper.  There 
are  several  instances  within  my  knowledge  where  buyers  are  out  in  the  open  market 
and  charging  the  mills  the  difference  oetween  contract  price  and  market  price 
because  oL  their  failure  to  perform.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  some  ot  the 
hanging  manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  shut  down,  because  they  can  not  get 
paper  at  any  price.  I  hope  you  will  exercise  your  usual  prudence,  as  I  am  not 
exajggerating  as  to  the  situation  one  single  iota.  I  would  really  consider  it  good 
policy  for  you  to  stop  at  present  with  the  1,000  tons  and  not  try  to  increase.  I  of 
course  leave  out  of  the  situation  any  unfilled  contracts  taken  at  low  prices  which 
your  competitors  may  have.  Our  pnces  to  you  would  enable  you  to  cut  under  the 
market.  I  certainly  hope  you  will  maintain  market  prices  so  that  jobbers  in  your 
market  will  not  be  able  to  point  to  low  o notations  which  you  have  made. 

Note  your  plans,  but  unfortunately  they  will  conflict  with  mine.  I  must  be  in 
New  York  on  October  8  and  naturally  desire  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  that  week 
so  as  to  avoid  going  again  the  following  week.  Indeed,  Mr.  Anderson  starts  on  the 
10th  for  a  southern  trip  and  will  not  be  back  until  after  the  17th.  Suppose  you  stop 
over  at  Syracuse  and  1  will  meet  vou  there.  This  will  not  cause  ^ou  any  delay  and 
will  help  me  out  very  considerably.  That  is,  if  you  leave  Chicago  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Limited  I  can  meet  you  in  Syracuse  at  noon.  We  can  then  have  all  the  after- 
noon together  and  you  can  take  the  Empire  State  and  reach  New  York  at  10  o'clock 
at  night.  If  I  should  meet  you  in  New  lork  it  would  take  us  a  day  together  in  any 
event,  so  you  would  not  lose  any  time  in  following  this  programme  and  I  would  only 
be  gone  from  home  during  the  cfaytime.  Please  advise  how  this  strikes  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


OcTOBSB  2, 1907. 
Gborob  Olmsted,  Esq., 

/.  FT.  ButUr  Paper  Company ,  Chicago^  HL 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  I  find  that  my  estimate  of  tonnage  shipped  vou  during  the 
month  of  September  was  less  than  the  actual  shipments,  the  figures  for  both  companies 
being  2,398,994  pounds,  or  almost  1,200  tons.  I  nave  signed  three  additional  contracts 
to-day  and  if  these  and  the  twenty-odd  contracts  upon  which  we  have  not  made  any 
shipments  yet  all  represent  new  business,  I  shoula  think  it  probable  that  vou  were 
now  practically  up  to  ^our  maximum  tonnage  under  our  agreement.  I  woula  not  hold 
you  to  this  agreement  if  we  had  the  paper  to  spare,  for  I  would  like  to  have  the  business 
grow;  but,  as  I  have  frequently  explained  to  you,  our  product  is  not  elastic  and  your 
demands  have  come  so  suddenly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  increase  except- 
ing gradually. 

I  can  not  impress  this  upon  you  too  strongly  and  suggest  that  you  close  down  on  new 
business  immediately.  It  occurs  to  me  if  I  am  right,  and  you  have  no  other  source  of 
Bnpply,  you  might  commence  and  charge  a  little  higher  price  than  your  competitors 
and  secure  more  desirable  business  than  at  the  regular  market  rates.  Understand,  of 
course,  I  am  not  criticising  the  business  we  now  have,  as  it  is  eminently  satisfoctory  in 
every  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  the  situation  is  such  that  perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to 
change  our  methods. 

If  you  oversell,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  we  fail  to  make  shipments,  because  there 
are  limitations  which  we  can  not  i^ass,  and,  as  I  have  several  times  written  you  lately, 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  for  us  to  give  up  some  of  our  desirable  Eastern  contracts,  ana 
I  expect  Ciaig  <&  Go.  are  going  to  go  up  in  the  air  over  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


OcroBiB  2, 1907. 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Oraio  &  €k>.,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  I  note  report  of  paper  on  hand  for  the  Staats  and  thank  you  for  same. 
I  estimate  it  will  require  ^ipment  of  about  400  tons  more  to  complete  their  contract. 
I  anticipate  that  a  good  deal  of  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  us  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  and  I  do  not  wish  to  overship  the  Staats  unless  we  make  a  new  oon- 
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tract  with  them.  I  do  not  think  it  iB  at  all  neceeBory  to  betray  an  anxiet;^  to  Mr. 
Ridder,  but  if  the  demand  continues  as  strong  as  it  is  to-dav,  I  am  very  much  mdined 
to  think  we  will  have  to  ask  you  to  place  the  contract  elsewhere,  if  you  get  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  oversell  and  would  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  a  certain  tonnase,  altm>ugh,  of  course, 
the  §taat8  is  a  desirable  order  and  I  would  like  to  sell  at  least  one  New  York  publication. 
Should  think  it  woiUd  do  no  particular  harm  to  explain  to  Mr.  Bidder  that  we  expect 
to  let  14s  stock  run  down  now,  so  as  to  even  up  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  which  event,  of 
course,  his  advance  payment  of  110,000  may  be  applied  on  his  December  consumption. 
It  certainly  seems  as  though  we  must  let  some  of  our  contracts,  expiring  Januarv  1,  go; 
and  I  should  think  it  only  fair  to  our  different  contract  customers  to  explain  the  situ- 
ation to  Uiem  and  then  they  can  not  find  fiiult  if  we  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  them. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Q.  G.  Shbbuan. 


Nbw  York,  October  16, 1907. 
St.  Regis  Papbr  Compant,  Watertoum,  N.  F. 

Gbntlembn:  We  beg  to  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  contract  No.  168,  which  we 
have  negotiated  for  ^rou  with  Charles  S.  Proctor,  Boston,  Mass.    If  the  same  is  satisfac- 
tory to  you.  please  sign  the  inclosed  letter  of  authorization  and  return  the  same  to  us. 
Hoping  tnat  this  business  will  be  acceptable  to  you,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  G.  Gbaio  &  Co. 


OCTOBBB  17, 1907. 
Measrs.  H.  6.  Gbaio  A  Go.,  New  York  City. 

Gbktlembn  :  Your  favor  of  the  16th  instant  at  hand  and  noted.  We  herewith  return 
contract  No.  168,  with  the  Nashua  Telegraph.  I  authorized  Mr.  Mix  to  renew  Mr. 
Proctor's  contracts,  but  I  do  not  find  we  ever  had  the  Nashua  Telegraph.  In  view  of 
the  &ict  that  our  instructions  to  you  have  been  very  explicit  that  you  are  not  to  make 
any  new  contracts,  we  take  the  liberty  of  returning  this  contract  in  order  that  you  may 
not  misunderstand  our  wishes. 

We  are  sold  just  as  full  as  we  ever  care  to  be,  and  at  this  particular  time  we  prefer  to 
have  as  large  a  surplus  as  possible  because  there  is  every  indication  that  transient 
demands  during  the  winter  will  carry  higher  prices. 

Trusting  you  will  appreciate  that  our  action  in  this  matter  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  our  understanding,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  ■  , 

Treasurer. 


Nbw  Yobk,  Jcmuary  7, 1908. 
St.  Rbgis  Papbb  Goupant,  Watertown,  N.  T, 

Gentlemen:  One  of  the  contracts  which  we  have  through  G.  S.  Proctor  calls  for 
shipment  to  Nashua,  N.  H.,  90  tons  of  70-inch,  53-inch,  and  35-inch  rolls,  price  $2.60, 
less  3  per  cent  cash  thirty  days.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  you  did  not  want  any  further 
tonnage,  we  placed  this  with  another  mill,  but  Mr.  Proctor  is  very  much  dissatisfied 
and  would  like  to  have  all  of  his  contracts  placed  with  the  St.  iRegis,  therefore  we 
herewith  inclose  letter  of  authority  and  copy  of  contract,  which  we  trust  you  will 
sign  and  return. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  G.  Gbaio  A  Go. 


January  8, 1908. 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Graio  &  Go.,  New  Tori  City. 

Gbntlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  contract  No.  168,  and  inclose  herewith  your 
letter  of  authority  for  accepting  same. 

Yours,  truly,  St.  Rbois  Papbr  Go. 


Nbw  York,  March  11, 1908. 
St.  Rbgis  Papbr  Go.,  Wateriovm,  N.  Y. 

Gentlbmbn:  Inclosed  is  order  No.  3984  for  shipment  to  the  Nashua  Telegraph  on 
contract  No.  168.  While  the  basis  of  weight  specined  in  the  contract  is  33  pound,  Mr. 
Proctor  advises  that,  as  this  paper  is  intended  for  use  on  a  Gox  Duplex  press,  it  will  be 
satisfactory  for  you  to  nm  it  slightly  in  excess  of  this  weight.  We  make  it  a  point  in 
placing  orders  with  other  mills  to  specify  a  34-pound  to  35-pound  basis  for  use  on  a 
Gox  Duplex  press.   As  we  have  received  no  complaints  in  the  past  on  your  paper,  which 
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has  not  been  ran  as  heavy  as  this,  we  have  not  been  auite  as  particular  on  this  point 
in  our  orders,  but  already  suggested  to  Mr.  Proctor  a  snort  time  back  that  it  was  saier 
to  specify  a  somewhat  heavier  sheet  for  this  press,  and  trust  you  will  agree  with  ua. 
These  instractions  will  apply  not  only  to  the  present  order,  but  to  the  balance  of  the 
contract. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  G.  Graio  &  Co. 

March  12, 1908. 
Messrs.  H.  G  Graio  &  Co.,  Nevt  York. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  11th  inclosing  order  3984  for 
shipment  to  Nashua  Telcmraph. 

Our  copy  of  contract  No.  168,  for  this  customer,  gives  basis  of  weight  24  x  8^-35, 
•instead  oi  33,  as  stated  in  your  letter.  As  most  paper  to  be  run  on  Cox  press  weighs 
between  33  and  35  pounds,  we  have  changed  order  to  road  24  x  36-34/500,  and  do  not 
anticipate  that  customer  will  have  any  trouble  with  paper  of  this  weight. 

Have  arranged  to  run  future  shipments  against  this  order  on  same  basis,  unless  other- 
wise advised.   . 

Yours,  traly,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  has  been 
figured  that  the  annual  production  of  news-print  paper  is  about 
1,100,000  tons  at  present;  and  there  have  appeared  at  this  hearing 
manufacturers  of  news  paper  aggregating  over  800,000  tons,  or  about 
76  per  cent  of  the  production.  There  have  appeared  of  the  pub- 
lishers, according  to  our  estimates,  those  representing  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  of  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  your  estimate  as  to  the  publishers  does 
not  include  the  records  received  by  the  committee  itself? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  nor  does  it  include  the  manufactiu'ers  who  have 
sent  in  letters,  or  the  book  manufacturers,  or  the  excess  of  manufac- 
turers of  the  International  Paper  Company  over  the  news  tonnage. 

The  CHAmBfAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  6  per  cent — the  newspaper 
publishers  who  actually  appeared  here  as  witnesses? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  those  who  appeared  at  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  more  who 
were  willing  to  appear  if  there  had  been  time,  and  some  who  were 
unwilling  to  appear  if  there  had  been  time. 

Mr.  Lyman.  May  I  ask  whether  there  will  be  any  chance  to  correct 
the  records  ?  WiU  there  be  a  reprint  ?  There  are  a  good  many  errors, 
some  rather  important;  manv  of  them  trivial. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  tnat  is  concerned,  I  can  not  answer  you 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  reprint  or  not.  Under  the  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  House,  this  committee  has  no  authority  to  print  more 
than  a  thousand  copies  of  a  hearing  as  we  go  along,  and  can  not  print 
anything  that  costs  over  $200.  Under  the  law  the  Committee  on 
Pnnting  has  authority  to  order  an  increased  number  of  copies  printed 
up  to,  1  think,  $200,  or  such  a  matter;  and  we  have  to  send  an  order 
over  every  day  from  our  committee  and  from  the  Committee  on 
Printing  in  order  to  get  the  copies  that  we  do  have  printed,  which 
are  3,000  a  day  now,  I  believe.  There  can  be  no  reprint  except  by 
action  of  Congress.  That  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  will  require  a  joint  resolution.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing,  imdoubtedly,  if  anyone  wants  to  make  a  correction,  to 
send  it  to  the  committee;  because  the  plates  are  being  preserved,  and 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the  end  we  might  order  a  print  in 
binding. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I,  at  this  time,  venture,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  to  thank  the  committee  for  tho 
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Eatience;  the  diligence,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which,  within  the 
mi  ted  time  at  its  command,  it  has  gone  into  this  inc{mry? 

The  CHAIRMA.N.  Mr.  Norris,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  will  say 
that  we  have  appreciated  the  courtesy  extended  to  the  committee 
both  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  its 
constituent  members  and  by  yourself,  and  by  the  manufacturers. 
Of  course,  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  in  the  limitedf  time  we  have  had  at 
our  disposal,  has  been  necessarily  hastened.  Whatever  action  the 
committee  may  report  to  the  House,  I  presume  we  may  continue  dur- 
ing the  summer,  through  at  least  omcial  sources  here,  to  acquire 
some  additional  information,  in  order  that  in  the  end  the  hearing 
may  be  of  value  not  merely  temporarily,  but  permanently.  It  is 
not  often  that  such  an  inquiry  is  imdertaken;  and  when  it  is,  it 
ought  to  be  made  of  permanent  value  to  both  of  the  industries  con- 
nected with  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  atate  that  we  are  not  second 
in  our  appreciation  of  your  efforts;  and  we  would  have  stated  sOj 
but  there  had  been  no  annoxmcement  of  the  closing  of  the  hearing. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  all  very  kind,  gentlemen. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Monday,  May  25,  1908, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  which  time  it  was  announced  an  executive 
session  would  be  held.) 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PULP 

AND  PAPER  INVESTIGATION. 


E 


The  Select  (Committee  of  the  House  appointed  under  House  resolu- 
tion No.  344,  to  inquire  into  the  elements  and  conditions  involved  in 
the  production  and  supply  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  so  far  as 
the  same  are  or  may  be  affected  by  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  control,  regulate,  monopolize,  or  restrain  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  trade  in  the  manufacture,  supply,  distribution,  or 
sale  of  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  anv  kind,  or  any  of  the  articles 
entering  into  the  same,  or  any  or  the  products  of  paper,  and 
how  far  the  same  may  be  affected  by  the  import  duties  upon  wood 
ulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  and  how  far  the  same  may  be  affected 
y  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  Unitea  States  and 
consequent  increase  in  the  price  of  wood  which  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp,  and  also  to  inquire  whether  the  present  prices 
of  print  and  other  paper  are  controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
any  combination  of  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  and  if  so,  to  inquire 
into  tne  organization,  methods,  and  practices  of  such  corporations  or 
persons,  and  also  to  inquire  into  certain  allegexl  facts  and  to  obtain  all 
possible  information  in  regard  to  the  same,  beg  leave  to  submit  a  par- 
tial and  preliminary  report  and  to  say  that  since  its  appointment  the 
committee  has  been  diligent  in  making  its  investigation,  and  the  mem 
bers  of  the  committee  have  devoted  practically  their  entire  time  since 
appointment  to  the  work  of  the  committee,  neglecting  their  other 
official  duties  for  that  purpose. 

The  committee  listened  with  interest,  attention,  and  care  from  April 
25  to  May  14  to  the  witnesses  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  contentions 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  followed 
with  painstaking  care  the  statements  made  and  evidence  presented  by 
Mr.  John  Norns,  who  appeared  as  the  special  representative,  of  that 
association.  Every  opportunity  has  been  given  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  present  evidence  before  the  committee,  though  not  all  oi  the 
publishers  who  offered  to  appear  or  whom  the  committee  vould  like 
to  hear  have  yet  been  examined. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  presented  before  the  committee,  your 
committee  sent  out,  on  Mav  6,  7,000  letters  to  various  newspapers  and 
other  publications  througnout  the  countrv,  asking  that  a  schedule 
inclosed  to  them  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  committee,  giving 
certain  information  as  to  prices,  etc.,  which  schedules,  as  rapidly  as 
returned,  were,  up  to  May  21,  turned  over  to  the  Census  Office  for 
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tabulation,  and  the  resalts  of  which  tabulation  have  been  carefuHy 
examined  by  your  committee  and  are  printed  in  the  hearings.  Of  the 
schedules  which  were  thus  sent  out,  919  have  been  returned  and 
tabulated. 

Schedules  asking  for  information  were  also  sent,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Census  Office,  by  your  committee  to  tne  paper  and  pulp 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  vet 
elapsed  to  have  obtained  very  complete  returns  from  such  schedules. 

GONTENnON  OF  PUBUSHEBS. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  newspaper  publishing  interests — 

First.  That  the  price  of  news-print  paper  was  advanced  in  Septem- 
ber, 1907.  to  $50  per  ton  in  New  York  and  correspondingly  elsewhere, 
a  figure  tnat  was  claimed  to  be  $12  per  ton  in  advance  of  the  price  of 
two  years  previous,  and  that  a  still  further  advance  was  threatened  of 
$10  per  ton  more,  thereby  planning,  as  claimed,  an  advance  of  $22 
per  ton. 

Second.  That  the  advance  actually  made  and  the  planning  of  a 
further  advance  were  both  the  result  of  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
entered  into  by  the  news-print  paper  manufacturers  or  their  selling 
agents. 

Third.  That  such  advance  in  price  and  such  combination  to  make 
further  advance  were  caused,  or  at  least  in  part  aided,  by  the  tariff 
duties  imposed  on  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  and  hence  that,  in  justice 
to  the  newspaper  and  otner  printing  and  publishing  interests  of  the 
country,  the  auties  on  pulp  and  paper  should  be  repealed. 

Fourth.  That  the  deci*ee  of  tiie  United  States  court  dissolving  the 
General  Paper  Company  had  been  willfully  violated  by  paper  manu- 
facturers in  Michigan,  ^  isconsin,  and  Minnesota,  parties  to  that  decree, 
who  had  in  violation  of  the  decree  acted  in  concert  and  agreed  as  to 
prices  and  to  the  imposition  of  conditions  upon  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  distribution  of  the  paper  manufactured. 

The  above  ma^  not  completely  state  the  contention  of  the  newspaper 
publishers,  but  it  gives  a  general  and  fair  idea  of  their  claims. 

One  of  the  inquiries  submitted  to  your  committee  was  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  upon  the  produc- 
tion, supply,  and  price  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper. 

In  the  examination  of  the  subject-matters  your  committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  presented  to  it  by  the  newspaper  interests  and  the 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  interests,  have  nad  the  courteous, 
attentive,  and  valuable  assistance  of  the  Census  Office,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Division  of  Forestry,  and  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments.  Every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tmtive  service  of  the  Government  which  has  been  called  upon  by  your 
committee  has  rendered  prompt  and  efficient  aid  in  obtaining  valuable 
information  both  at  home  and  Ifrom  abroad  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  industries  interested. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  your  committee  the  statement  had  been 
widely  circulated  that  the  advance  in  prices,  together  with  the  threat- 
ened advance,  would  entail  upon  the  printing  and  publishing  interests 
of  the  United  States  an  additional  cost  of  $60,000,000  per  annum. 
Subsequently  it  was  explained  by  the  same  authority  that  the  actual 
and  threatened  advance  in  news-print  paper  would  be  over  $24,000,000 
per  annum. 
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NEWS-PBINT  PAPEB. 

Ordinary  news-print  paper  is  composed  mostly  of  ground  wood. 
The  process  of  grinding  wood  consists  of  pressing  it  with  hydraulic 
pressure  against  rapidly  revolving  grindstones,  operated  usually  with 
water  power.  In  fact,  steam  power  would  be  too  expensive  to  grind 
the  wood  at  the  present  price  of  paper.  When  this  wood  is  ground 
into  pulj)  and  made  clean  of  extraneous  matter  bv  various  processes, 
it  has  mixed  with  it  20  to  25  per  cent  of  wood  pulp  or  fiber  produced 
by  chemical  processes,  clay  to  fill  the  paper  to  an  evenness,  coloring 
matter,  etc.  The  ground  pulp  is  the  cheaper,  but  there  is  not  long 
fiber  enough  in  it  to  hold  it  well  together,  and  the  chemical  pulp, 
usually  called  ''  sulphite  fiber,"  made  from  the  same  wood,  is  added 
to  give  the  paper  strength. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  CHEAP  PAPEB 

There  are  two  primary .  essentials  to  cheap  paper.  First,  cheap 
power;  second,  cheap  pulp  wood.  The  cheap  power  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  development  of  water  power.  The  use  of  wood  in 
paper  making,  while  old  in  various  forms,  is  quite  modern  in  the  form 
of  ground  wood  pulp  and  the  price  of  printing  paper  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  recent  years  following  the  development  of  the  ground 
wood-pulp  industry.  Probably  the  lowest  price  for  news-print  paper 
was  reached  in  1897,  though  it  has  been  diflScult  to  ascertain  the  prices 
at  different  periods.  Most  of  the  news-print  paper  is  sold  to  the  pub- 
lishers on  time  contracts  and  the  paper  supplied  directly  from  the 
paper  mills. 

Usually  contracts  for  news-print  paper  provide  that  the  manufac- 
turer or  other  seller  shall  deliver  the  paper  to  the  publisher^  who  is 
the  buyer,  so  that  the  contracts  generally  include  botn  the  price  of  the 
paper  and  the  freight  rate.  Just  how  low  the  average  price  of  news- 
print paper  went  in  1897,  along  with  other  things  at  that  general 
period  of  depression,  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain,  though 
it  would  appear  that  some  paper  was  sold  at  about  If  cents  a  pound. 

The  tabulation  of  the  returned  schedules  of  newspapers  by  the  Cen- 
sus Office  covers  but  few  of  the  large  metropolitan  dailies,  which  are 
the  heavy  consumers.  From  these  returns  the  average  price  at  present, 
including  in  many  cases  freight  charges,  to  919  newspapers  is  $2.86  per 
hundred  pounds  of  paper ;  that  of  these,  361  using  paper  in  rolls  have  an 
average  price  of  $2.54  per  hundred  pounds,  and  558  an  average  price  of 
$3.07  for  paper  in  sheets.  From  these  same  returns  it  appears  that  in 
1890  108  of  these  publishers  paid  an  avera^^e  price  of  $2.84;  in  1894, 
132  publishers  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.46;  in  1897,  206  paid  an 
average  price  of  $2.16;  in  1900,  364  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.10; 
in  1905,  636  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.43;  in  1907,  815  paid  an  aver- 
age price  of  $2.38  per  hundred  pounds.  It  seems  probable  that  pub- 
lishers paying  high  prices  most  readily  responded  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee. 

It  appears  that  the  average  price  received  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  for  paper  delivered  was,  in  1900,  $2.06;  in  1901, 
$2.12;  in  1902,  $2.07;  in  1903,  $2.14;  in  1904,  $2.12;  in  1905,  $2.07; 
in  1906,  $1.99;  in  1907,  $2.05,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  year,  $2.20  per  hundred  pounds. 
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The  average  selling  price  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  news-print  paper  f .  o.  b.  mill  for  January,  1903,  was 
$1.75;  January,  1904,  $1.75;  January,  1905,  $1.74;  January,  1906, 
$1.47;  January,  1907,  $1.75;  January,  1908,  $2.13.^  The  evidence 
shows  that  at  this  mill,  while  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mill  had  increased 
from  $1.75  in  January^  1903,  to  $2.13  m  January,  1908,  the  cost  of 

Production,  excluding  mterest  and  depreciation,  had  increased  from 
1.30  in  January,  1903,  to  $1.61  in  January,  1908,  and  that  in  January, 
1906,  while  the  average  selling  price  was  $1.47  the  average  production 
cost  was  $1.54. 

While  there  appears  to  have  been  complaint  on  the  part  of  paper 
manufacturers  that  the  selling  price  of  paper  for  1906  was  too  low  to 
be  fairly  remunerative,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1907  that  there  was  a  general  increase  in  print- 
paper  prices.  That  a  general  increase  was  in  fact  put  into  effect  on 
new  contracts  appears  to  be  unquestioned.  Some  of  the  contracts 
then  outstanding  were  five-year  contracts,  which  had  several  years  yet 
to  run.  This  appears  to  have  been  quite  generally  true  of  the  large 
metropolitan  daiues,  who  are  the  principal  consumers  of  news-print 
paper.  In  some  of  these  contracts  the  prices  of  paper  are  based  upon 
the  cost  of  production  at  certain  mills.  Others  are  based  upon  the 
annual  market  price  with  a  maximum  price  named,  and  others  upon 
diffeient  terms.  In  one  long-term  contract  still  in  force  covermg 
90,000  tons  of  paper  a  year  the  price  is  $1.88  per  hundred  pounds 
delivered  to  the  publisher. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  your  committee  yet  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  print-paper  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
under  new  contracts  or  at  advanced  prices.  But  it  appears  that  the 
International  Paper  Company,  the  largest  producer  of  news-print 
paper,  determined  in  June,  1907,  to  advance  its  price  of  paper  on  new 
contracts  to  $2.10  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  its  selling  committee,  held  October  11,  1907,  it  was  the  unanimous 
sense  of  that  committee  that  contracts  with  large  customers  for  1908 
should  be  based  upon  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  delivered.  Other 
news-print  paper  makers  generally  advanced  their  prices,  so  far  as 
your  committee  has  ascertained,  about  the  same  time  or  shortly  there- 
after. 

The  advance  in  price  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  on 
new  contracts  was  close  to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $10  per 
ton.  While  this  advance  has  applied  up  to  the  present  time  on  prob- 
ably less  than  one-half  the  news-print  paper  consumption,  yet,  if  the 
advance  which  was  made  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  consumption 
of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States,  it  would  probably  amount 
to  an  advance  of  about  $10,000,000  per  annum. 

This  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  to  the  publisher  on  new  contracts 
was  in  a  degree  coinciaent  with  tne  decline  in  the  quantity  of  adver- 
tising which  followed  the  recent  panic. 

COMBINATION  IN  RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee  so  far  fails  to  prove  any  com- 
bination of  print-paper  manufacturers  to  advance  prices  or  otherwise 
in  restraint  of  trade,  but  considerable  evidence  was  presented  which 
might  excite  suspicion  that  such  a  combination  had  been  made  and 
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was  in  existence.  Evidence  was  presented  in  relation  to  a  combina- 
tion of  manila  and  fiber  manufacturers,  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  that  combination  did  exist,  has  since  been  dissolved  with  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  its  products,  and  is  now  under  investigation  through  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  United  States  court  at  New  York. 

Such  of  the  paper  manufacturers  as  have  appeared  before  your 
committee  during  its  hearings  have  strenuously  and  completely  denied 
under  oath  the  existence  of  any  combination,  agreement,  or  under- 
standing of  any  nature  whatever  among  the  paper  manufacturers  or 
their  selling  agents  to  regulate,  control,  or  advance  the  price  of  paper, 
tiie  assignment  of  customers,  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

INCREASED  CJOST  OF  PKODUCTION. 

The  mill  owners  insist  that  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the 
cost  of  producing  paper,  caused — 

First.  By  the  increase  in. the  cost  of  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp. 

Second.  By  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  employees. 

Third.  By  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  per  employee  per  day. 

Fourth.  6y  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  articles  which  enter  into 
the  production  of  paper. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  WOOD  PULP. 


There  seems  to  have  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  cost  of  pulp 
wood.  This  is  admitted  by  everyone.  The  average  cost  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  CJompany  of  pulp  wood  in  the  rough,  per  cord,  delivered 
at  the  mill,  from  1898  to  1908  is  stated  to  us  as  follows: 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


15.33 
5.26 
6.07 
6.43 
6.83 
6.77 


1904 $7.49 

1905 7.79 

1906 8.00 

1907 8.54 

1908  (first  3  months) 10.14 


.  The  average  cost  to  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  at  Cloquet, 
Minn.,  for  pulp  wood  per  cord,  in  the  rough,  8-foot  lengths: 


1902 
1903 
1904 


13.15 
3.40 
3.60 


1905 
1906 
1907 


$4.10 
6.15 
7.40 


The  average  coat  of  rossed  pulp  wood  per  cord  to  the  Remington 
group  of  mifls,  delivered  at  the  mill,  was — 


1904 $11,00 

1905 11.12 

1906 11.50 


1907 $13.30 

1908  (first  3  months) 14.00 


The  average  cost  of  rossed  pulp  wood  per  cord  to  the  Frank  Gilbert 
Paper  Company,  delivered  at  the  mill,  was — 


1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


$6.26 
8.12 
8.12 
8.12 
8.50 
8.75 
8.30 
8.60 


1902 $9.00 

1903 10.50 

1904 11.00 

1905 11.21 

1906 11.61 

1907 s 13. 30 

1908(fiTSt3month8J!!!i!!!!I]!II  13!80 
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The  evidence  so  far  taken  would  seem  to  indicate  that  last  summer 
there  became  a  genuine  scare  among  the  mill  owners  as  to  the  supply 
of  pulp  wood  for  1908.  For  the  first  time  the  Wisconsin  mills  pur- 
chased pulp  wood  in  Quebec,  1,400  miles  distant  Owing  to  the  short- 
age in  the  western  available  supply  of  pulp  wood,  the  western  mills 
purchased  50,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  in  Quebec  during  1907.  It  is 
possible  this  had  much  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  pulp 
wood  and  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper. 

COST  OP  OBOUND  PULP. 

According  to  the  books  of  the  International  Paper  Company  the 
average  cost  to  it  of  producing  1  ton  of  ground-wood  pulp  in  1907 
was  $14.42,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Pulp  wood 19.60 

Wa^ea 2.66 

Grindstones 11 

Felts 13 

Wires 04 

Screen  plates 06 

Belting 07 

Lubricants 04 

Repair  material 77 

Repair  labor 82 

Fuel 03 

Bam  ex  pense 02 

M  iflcellaneous  operating 07 

Office  expense 02 

Water  rents 40 

Insurances  and  taxes 16 

Administration  expense 16 

The  average  cost  of  the  amount  of  ground  pulp  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  1  ton  of  news-print  pa]  er  was — 

1902 $9.41 

1901 10.00 

1900 9.64 

1908  (January  and  Febmary) ....  12. 77 


1907 $12.22 

1906 11.49 

1905 11.08 

1904 n.56 

1903 10.24 


The  cost  of  production  of  ground  pulp  by  the  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany per  ton,  dry  weight,  was — 


1902 $10.60 

1903 12.20 

1904 9.87 


1905 $9.89 

1906 13.62 

1907 17.10 


The  cost  of  production  of  ground  pulp  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  the  State  of  New  York,  per  hundred  pounds,  dry  weight, 


1902 $0.55 

1903 59 

1904 62 

1905 64 


1906 $0.68 

1907 74 

1908  (first  two  months) 77 


During  1907  ground-wood  pulp  sold  in  the  market  as  high  as  (SO 
per  ton. 

The  cost  to  the  International  Paper  Company  of  sulphite  fiber,  per 
ton,  was — 

1901 : $25.85 

1907 31.38 
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The  cost  of  production  of  sulphite  fiber  to  the  St  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany, per  hundred  pounds,  dry  weight,  was — 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


(1.36 
1.41 
1.46 
1.46 


1906 
1907 
1908 


$1.54 
1.50 
1.61 


The  average  cost  to  the  International  Paper  Company  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  the  manufacture  of  1  ton  of  paper  in  1901  was  (21.49,  as 
follows: 


Ground  pulp $10.00 

Sulphite  fiber 9.02 

Sundry  fibers 36 

Waste  paper 06 

Wrappers 76 


Fillers 10.67 

Alum 27 

Bleaching 10 

Coloring 10 

Sizing 15 


In  1907  the  total  cost  of  materials  per  ton  of  paper  was  $28.27. 


LABOB  COST. 


The  average  cost  to  the  International  Paper  Companjr  of  labor  in 
the  production  of  1  ton  of  paper  from  the  prepared  materials  was — 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


$3.80 
4.00 
4.11 
4.15 
3.94 


1906 $3.83 

1906 3.80 

1907 --. 4.19 

1908,  January 4.29 

1908,  February 4.38 


The  average  cost  to  the  International  Paper  Company  of  labor  in 
the  production  of  1  ton  of  paper  from  the  delivery  of  the  pulp  wood 
at  the  mill  was — 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


$7.74 
8.02 
8.13 
8.18 
8.04 


1905 $7.86 

1906 7.63 

1907 8.52 

1908  (first  3  months) 8.81 


In  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture  in  1907  was  18  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1904. 

In  the  John  Edwards  Mill,  of  Wisconsin,  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  1  ton  of  paper  from  the  prepared  materials  was — 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


$3.26 
3.00 
3.22 
3.28 
3.32 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


$3.12 
3.12 
8.25 
3.88 


In  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  the  cost  of  labor  in  1  ton  of  paper 
from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  completed  paper  in  rolls  is  statea  at 
$16.23  in  1907,  divided  as  follows: 

Labor  in  1  ton  of  paper  from  tree  to  the  paper  mill,  including  preparation  of 

the  materials $10. 61 

Labor  in  the  paper  mill  proper 5.62 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  the  employees  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills.  This 
increase  has  not  been  greater  than  seems  to  your  committee  to  have 
been  necessary,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the  wages 
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now  paid  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  would  not  be  generally  consid- 
ered ni^h  as  compared  with  other  skilled  labor,  though  this  may  be 
largely  owing  to  tne  fact  that  the  mills  are  generally  located  on  streams 
apart  from  large  centers  of  population. 

HOURS  OF  LABOB. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery  is  largely  operated  in  the 
mills  by  water  power,  it  is  economical  to  run  them  night  and  day. 
Up  to  about  1900  or  1901,  the  employees  worked  on  what  is  known  as 
the  two-tour  or  two-shift  system — that  is,  an  employee  would  work 
one  week  11  hours  during  the  daytime  for  six  days,  or  66  hours,  and 
the  next  week  13  hours  during  the  night  for  six  nights,  or  78  hours. 

There  were  and  are,  of  course,  some  employees  about  the  mill  who 
work  only  during  the  day,  but  the  employees  connected  with  the  mak- 
ing and  preparation  of  pulp  and  the  making  of  paper  work  at  machines 
that  run  day  and  night.  About  1901  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  eastern 
news-print  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  were  generally  reduced, 
so  that  an  employee  alternately  worked  one  week  11  hours  per  day,  or 
66  hours,  and  nve  nights  per  week  of  13  hours  each,  or  65  hours.  Under 
this  system  the  mills  shut  down  Saturday  night.  This  reduction  of 
hours  was  accomplished  without  reduction  in  wages,  and  in  fact  it 
would  appear  that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  hours  there  were 
some  increases  in  wages. 

In  1906  and  1907  the  International  Paper  Company  and  a  large 
number  of  other  eastern  news-print  paper  mills  put  mto  effect  what  is 
called  "the  three-tour  system,*'  under  which  there  are  three  shifts  of 
men,  each  working  8  hours  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week.  This 
shortening  of  hours  was  accomplished  without  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  men  per  week,  and  in  some  cases  the  wages  have  been  increased, 
so  that  they  are  now  higher  under  the  8-hour  system  than  they  were 
under  the  longer  hours. 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  has  not  been  adopted  in  the 
Wisconsin  and  other  western  mills,  where  the  hours  still  alternate 
between  66  and  78  hours  per  week,  or  an  average  of  12  hours  per  day. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to 
adopt  any  legislation  which  would  result  in  a  return  in  the  eastern 
news-print  mills  to  the  former  system  of  12  hours'  work  per  day,  or 
which  would  operate  to  continue  such  system  in  the  western  mills. 
While  the  adoption  of  the  three-tour  system  instead  of  the  two  tour 
does  not  advance  the  wages  paid  in  the  mill  to  the  extent  of  one-half, 
yet  it  makes  a  very  considerable  and  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees  paid  and  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  paid  out. 

Accoraing  to  the  advance  figures  from  the  Twenty-second  Annual 
Report  on  Factory  Inspection  of  the  New  York  State  department  of 
labor,  kindly  furnished  to  the  committee  by  Hon.  L.  W.  Hatch,  chief 
statistician,  it  appears  there  were  14,004  employees  in  198  paper  and 

gulp  mills  in  New  York  State,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  m  1907, 
){  these,  4,050,  or  28.9  per  cent,  worked  less  than  61  hours  per  week; 
6,302,  or  45  per  cent,  worked  more  than  63  hours  per  week.  In  1906. 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  employees  worked  less  than  51  hours  per  week,  and 
the  number  in  1907  was  28.9  per  cent.  In  1906,  599  employees  worked 
less  than  57  hours  per  week.    In  1907  the  number  wa^  5,267. 
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SOME  INCREASE  IK  THE  PRICE  OF  PAPER  JUSTIFIED. 

It  would  appear  that  the  increase  in  the  value  and  cost  of  pulp  wood, 
the  increase  in  wages,  the  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  many  of 
the  employees,  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  materials  used, 
justified  some  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  over  the  prices  previously 
prevailing,  notwithstandingsome  economies,  perfected  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pulp  and  paper.  The  International  Paper  Company  is  the 
largest  producer  or  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  and  pro- 
duces from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  output. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  net  earnings  of  that  company  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  were  $3,054,000;  that  the  average 
net  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal  years  from  1899  to  1905, 
inclusive,  were  $2,316,000;  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1906,  the  net  earnings  lell  oflf  to  $1,985,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1907,  to  $1,623,000,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1907,  to  $777,000;  that  about  the  middle  of  the  calendar  year 

1907,  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  said  companjr  submitted 
reports,  showing  an  estimated  increased  cost  of  prooiuction  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1908  of  $1,500,000  over  that  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  80,  1907,  based  on  the  same  quantity  of  paper.  This  estimate 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  system  in  its  mills  and  was 
coincident  with  the  scare  in  reference  to  the  supply  and  cost  of  pulp 
wood.  The  estimate  was  based  upon  an  increase  of  $300,000  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  $1,200,000  in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood. 

The  evidence  shows  that  at  the  Hudson  River  mill,  the  best  equipped 
of  the  International  Company,  the  cost  of  production  per  ton  of  news- 
print paper  in  1907,  excludmg  depreciation,  interest,  and  administra- 
tion expenses.  Was  $27.59,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  1908, 
$30.34.  At  one  of  the  mills  of  the  International  Company  the  same 
cost  for  1907  was  $37.10. 

At  the  St.  Regis  mill,  one  of  the  modem  mills,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  the  mill  of  news-print  paper,  excluding  depreciation  and 
interest,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  was — 


1902 

1903 
1904 
1905 


Per  100 
pounds. 

.  11.34 
.  1.39 
.  1.42 
.     1.55 


Per  100 
pounds. 

•i906 $1.53 

1907 1.60 

1908  ( Janaary  and  February)  ....    1. 66 


At  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  the  cost  was — 


1903 

1904 
1905 


Per  100 
pounds. 

.  $1.58 
.  1.50 
.     1.52 


1906 
1907 


Per  100 
pounds. 

.  $1.70 
.     1.94 


At  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  the  cost 
was — 


1902 

1903 
1904 


Per  100 
pounds. 

.  $1.45 
.  1.49 
.     1.48 


1905 
1906 
1907 


Per  100 
pounds. 

.  $1.45 
.  1.49 
.     1.79 
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At  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  the  difference  between  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price  per  hundred  pounds  of 
news-prtnt  paper  was — 


1902 
1903 
1904 


10.50 
.91 
.53 


1905 
1906 
1907 


10.44 
.23 
.15 


This  last  represents  the  net  profits  excluding  any  charge  for  inter- 
est or  depreciation. 

The  sworn  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  International  Paper  Company^ 
based  upon  its  books,  shows  that  the  average  total  cost  to  it  of  news 
print  paper  delivered  to  the  customer  was  ^0.09  per  ton  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1907,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Coet  of  production,  including  materialB,  labor,  taxes,  insurance,  and  other  mill 

expenses 932.38 

Ck)8t  of  administration 1. 04 

Interest  on  bonds 1.9^ 

Expenses  of  delivery 4. 68 

Total 40.09 

Under  the  estimate  submitted  bv  the  manufacturing  department  of 
the  increased  cost  of  production  for  1908,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
cost  in  1908  of  paper  delivered  would  be  $43.41.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  1907  the  International  Paper  Company  delivered 
111,718  tons  of  news-print  paper,  which  were  billed  to  consumers  at 
140.90  per  ton,  or  $4,669,000.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1908  the 
same  company  delivered  90,791  tons,  which  were  billed  to  the  con- 
sumers at  $44.14  per  ton,  or  $4,008,000. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  grand  total  of  contracts  for  paper  on 
the  books  of  the  International  Paper  Company  May  1,  1908,  called  for 
427,622  tons  at  an  average  price  of  $44.53  delivered.  The  evidence 
shows  that  the  average  selling  price  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany of  news-print  paper  at  the  mill,  not  including  cost  of  delivery, 
on  both  domestic  and  loreign  business,  was  as  follows: 


Flflcal  year. 

Domestic 

Foreign. 

Fiscal  year. 

Domestlo. 

Foxelgii. 

1900 

135.54 
86.28 
85.80 
87.70 

188.02 
88.78 
86.82 
86.48 

1904 

9S7.80 
86.94 
85.52 
86.64 

187.76 

1901 

1906 

88.48 

1902   

1906 

87.76 

1908     

1907 

87.04 

THREE-CENT  PAFEB. 

One  of  the  claims  urged  by  the  Publishers'  Association  was  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  further  increase  the 
price  of  paper  on  a  basis  of  3  cents  per  pound,  or  $60  per  ton,  deliv- 
ered at  New  York,  with  prices  corresponding  elsewhere.  Such  a  con- 
dition would  add  more  than  $10,000,000  above  the  present  cost  of 
paper.  The  paper  manufacturers  strenuously  denied  there  having 
ever  been  such  an  intention,  and  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
committee  we  find  that  such  an  advance  was  never  contemplated* 
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CANADIAN  COMPETITION. 

The  principal  competition  with  the  news-print  paper  and  pulp  mills 
of  the  United  States  comes  from  the  Canadian  mills.  From  Canada 
we  import  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  pulp  wood.  We 
also  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  pulp  and  are  now  import- 
ing some  quantity  of  news-print  paper. 

Consul-Creneral  Foster,  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  reports  that  the  avemge 

Srice  of  news-print  paper  at  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  mill,  at 
Ottawa,  per  ton  was — 


1902 $38.41 

1903 38.83 

1904 38.17 


1905 $37.46 

1906 36.41 

1907 86.16 


While  the  average  price  of  news-print  paper  at  the  Canadian  mills 
may  be  now  a  trifle  less  than  in  the  United  States,  it  was  until  the  last 
year  apparently  as  high,  or  higher,  at  the  Canadian  mills  than  at  the 
mills  in  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed  by  the  pa{)er  manufacturers 
that  the  low  prices  now  prevailing  at  the  Canadian  mills  are  temporary 
in  nature  and  the  result  of  the  depression  in  the  news-print  paper 
market  in  England  and  Canada. 

EXPORTATION  FROM  CANADA. 

Some  of  the  provincial  governments  in  Canada  now  discriminate 
against  pulp  wood  for  exportation.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  forests 
in  the  [Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  suitable  for  pulp  wood  are 
public,  or  Crown,  lands  belonging  to  the  provincial  governments.  The 
Province  of  Quebec  makes  a  license  or  stumpage  charge  of  66  cents 
for  each  cord  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  its  Crown  lands,  with  a  reduction  or 
rebate  of  25  cents  for  each  cord  manufactured  into  pulp  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

This  amounts  to  an  export  charge  of  25  cents  per  cord,  or  nearly  40 

?er  cent  of  the  original  license  or  stumpage  charge.  It  is  from  the 
'rovince  of  Quebec  that  most  of  the  pulp  wood  now  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  obtained.  Wisconsin  and  other  western  paper 
and  i)ulp  mills  could  much  more  cheaply  obtain  pulp  wood  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario  than  from  Quebec,  but  the  Province  of  Ontario 
absolutely  prohibits  the  exportation  from  Canada  of  anv  pulp  wood 
cut  on  its  public  lands,  though  permitting  such  cutting  for  manufac- 
ture at  home. 

Canada  has  immense  tracts  of  spruce  forests,  spruce  being  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  making  paper.  And  while  these  forests  have 
doubtless  advanced  more  or  less  m  value  for  the  production  of  lum- 
ber, yet  they  ought,  together  with  the  spruce  forests  of  the  United 
States,  furnish  spruce  pulp  wood  in  sufficient  quantities  for  paper  mak- 
ing for  a  long  time  in  the  future,  or  perhaps  indefinitely  witn  proper 
conservation. 

REMOVAL  OF  THIS  TARIFF. 

The  question  as  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  print  paper  and  wood 
pulp  is  intimately  connected  with  the  conservation  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  united  States,  as  well  as  its  effect  upon  the  paper 
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manufacturing  industry  and  the  newspaper  publishing  industry.  Your 
committee  has  taken  in  its  preliminary  investigation  about  2,000 
printed  pages  of  testimony,  involving  many  tables  of  cost  and  price. 

The  committee  has  not  yet  completed  its  investigations  ana  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation  as  to  the  permanent  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp,  except 
that  the  committee  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  on  news- 
print paper  and  on  wood  pulp  should  not  be  removed  aa  to  paper 
or  pulp  coming  from  any  country  or  place  which  prohibits  the  expor- 
tation of  pulp  wood,  or  which  levies  any  export  duty  on  paper,  pulp, 
or  pulp  wood,  or  makes  any  higher  charge  in  any  way  upon  wood 
pulp  or  pulp  wood  intended  for  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  taken  so  far  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  temporary- 
suspension  or  entire  removal  of  the  present  tariff  would  not  have  any 
great  immediate  effect,  and  if  the  tariff  is  removed  at  any  time  it 
should  be  coupled  with  the  right  to  free  exportation  of  pulp  wood 
from  the  Canadian  forests.  The  removal  of  tne  tariff  on  print  paper 
and  wood  pulp,  if  followed  by  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  coming 
from  Canada,  would  probably  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
price  of  print  paper  and  the  early  destruction  of  the  pulp  wood  for- 
ests in  the  United  States. 

A  low  or  even  moderate  price  for  print  paper  in  the  future  is 
dependent  mainly  upon  the  future  supply  and  cost  of  pulp  wood. 
About  one-third  of  the  pulp  wood  now  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  by  our  mills  is  imported  from  Canada.  If  an  export  duty 
should  be  levied  by  Canada  upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood,  or  if 
the  Province  of  Quebec  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  entirely  prohibit  the  exportation  or  pulp  wood  cut  on  its 
crown  lands,  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  and  the  price  of  paper  would  go  up. 

A  mistaken  policy  now  adopted  and  put  into  effect  by  the  United 
States  upon  this  subject  might  easily  prove  of  inestimable  damage  and 
cause  the  practical  destruction  of  the  cheap  daily  newspaper. 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  American  publisher  to  be  assured  of  low 
prices  for  his  paper,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  paper  mills  in  the  United 
Dtates.  Any  policy  that  would  give  the  Canadian  mills  a  preferential 
advantage  over  American  mills  in  obtaining  the  raw  material  at  a  lower 
price  must  inevitably  result  in  the  dismantling  of  American  paper 
machines  and  the  ultimate  dependence  of  American  publishers  on 
Canadian  mills.  Under  such  conditions  Canada  could  levy  export  duties 
on  print  paper  that  would  result  in  enhanced  prices  without  the  presence 
of  competition  from  American  paper  manuracturers. 

So  far  as  the  information  ^et  presented  to  the  committee  discloses 
the  facts,  your  committee  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  the  Ameri- 
pulp  mills  can  obtain  pulp  wood  from  Canada  on  even  terms  with  the 
Canadian  mills,  they  can  make  ground  wood  pulp  as  cheaply  as  it  can 
be  imported  from  from  Canada  free  of  any  duty.  What  effect  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  upon  paper  would  have  as  to  Norwegian  and  other 
European  competition,  your  committee  is  at  present  unable  to  say. 
though  it  has  been  claimed  before  your  committee  that  the  wages  paid 
in  European  countries  are  only  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  wages 
paid  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States,  and  that  under  free  trade  com- 
petition the  low  wages  in  the  European  countries  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  wage  scale  and  the  hour  scale  in  the  American  paper  milLa. 
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Tour  committee  proposes  during  the  summer  vacation  to  continue 
its  investij^ations  and  expects  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  House  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  detinite  recommendations,  based  upon  com- 
plete information  thoroughly  considered,  as  to  the  various  matters  of 
mquir}^  submitted  to  the  committee,  in  not  presenting  at  this  time 
dennite  conclusions  and  recommendations  your  committee  is  guided 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  no  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  has  been 
proven  by  the  evidence  to  exist  among  the  paper  manufacturers,  and 
that  the  evidemce  does  not  show  an}^  intention  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  to  further  increase  the  present  price  of  news-print 
paper,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  the  evidence  does  show  that  the  up- 
ward tendency  in  the  price  of  paper,  which  was  so  marked  during  the 
year  1907,  reached  its  limit  some  months  ago,  probably  as  the  result 
of  economic  conditions,  and  that  at  present  the  tendency  of  the  news- 
print paper  market  is  downward.  One  contract  with  a  large  daily 
paper  was  recently  concluded  on  the  basis  of  $2.20  per  hundred,  dciiv* 
ered  in  Chicago. 

The  scare  of  last  year  as  to  the  future  supply  and  price  of  pulp 
wood  and  as  to  the  ability  of  the  mills  to  furnish  news-print  paper 
ehough  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumption  has  subsided,  and  when 
new  contracts  are  made  during  the  present  year  for  pulp  wood  to  be 
delivered  in  1909  the  price  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  prices  now 
being  paid  for  pulp  wood  on  contracts  made  last  year.  The  decreased 
consumption  of  paper  consequent  upon  the  general  business  conditions 
of  the  country  means  a  lessened  deniand  for  pulp  wood,  and  we  believe 
a  consequent  return  to  normal  prices. 

THE  STEVENS  BILL. 

The  so-called  "  Stevens  bill "  (H.  R.  18608)  provides  for  the  repeal 
of  the  taritf  law  so  far  as  it  applies  to  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper, 
with  the  proviso  that  if  any  countrv  or  depencfencv  snail  impose  an 
export  duty  on  pulp  wooa  there  shall  be  imposed  a  dutv  on  wood 
pulp  and  print  paper  when  imported  from  such  country  or  dependency 
to  the  amount  in  the  case  of  wood  pulp  of  the  export  duty  and  to  the 
amount  in  the  case  of  printing  paper  of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound 
for  each  dollar  of  export  duty  per  cord  of  pulp  wood  and  proportion- 
ately for  fractions  oi  a  dollar  of  such  export  duty. 

The  Stevens  bill  does  not  purport  to  repeal  or  change  the  tariff  laws 
as  to  any  class  of  paper  or  paper  products  except  printing  paper, 
though  all  other  kinds  of  paper  are  affected  bj'  the  same  natural  condi- 
tions which  have  affected  the  supply  and  price  of  printing  paper.  We 
doubt  whether  an3'one  after  full  consideuation  would  desire  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Stevens  bill  into  law  in  its  present  shape.  The  bill  makes  no 
lovision  against  the  present  order  of  the  Ontario  government  pro- 
ibiting  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  It  contains  no  safeguard 
against  a  similar  order  by  the  government  of  Quebec. 

If  the  Stevens  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law  in  its  present  shape 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec  should  by  order  provide  that  no  pulp 
wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  should  be  exported  from  Canada,  it  woiild 
cause  an  immediate  rise  in  the  price  of  paper;  it  would  enhance  greatly 
the  price  of  pulp- wood  timber  m  the  United  States;  it  would  cause  the 
destruction  of  American  forests;  it  would  cripple  the  paper -manufac- 
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turing  iDdastry  in  oar  country;  it  wouid  in  every  way  do  much  harm 
and  prove  of  benefit  in  no  way. 

The  spruce  forests  of  Canada  and  the  water-power  development  in 
the  United  States  can  profitably  and  economically  be  used  together  in 
the  production  of  print  paper  at  low  prices.  The  necessary  coopera- 
tion of  these  two  great  natural  resources  may  be  brought  alx)ut  by 
mutual  agreement  or  treatv  between  our  country  and  Canada  or  per- 
haps bv  thoroughly  considered  and  well-safeguarded  legislation.  It 
would  be  much  oetter  to  secure  such  cooperation  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  Canadian  government,  if  that  can  be  done.  Just  what 
obstacles  may  be  in  the  way  of  such  an  agreement,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  Crown  lands  is  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, or  for  other  reasons,  your  committee  has  not  fully  considered. 
As  the  present  price  of  paper  would  not  to  any  considerable  degree 
be  immediately  anected  by  tne  repeal  of  the  tariff,  and  as  the  passage 
of  the  Stevens  bill  in  its  present  form  might  spell  ^^ruin  '^  to  the  paper 
industry  and  ruinously  high  prices  for  paper  in  the  near  future,  your 
committee  believe  it  the  part  of  wisdom  before  making  recommenda- 
tions for  positive  legislation  to  await  until  its  investigation  has  been 
completed  and  thoroughly  digested. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

James  R.  Mank. 

James  M.  Miller. 

WiLUAM  H.  Stafford. 

Henry  T.  Bannon. 


VIEWS  OP  THE  MINORITY. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 
Paper  Investigation,  acting  under  House  i*esolution  No.  344,  respect- 
fully recommend  the  passage  of  H.  K.  18608,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Minnesota. 

An  acute  situation,  which  might  be  termed  trade  hysteria,  was  pre- 
cipitated in  1907  in  news-print  manufacture  when  a  group  of  sixteen 
\V  isconsin  mills,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Wood  Pulp  Association, 
bought  50,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
This  purchase  entailed  a  tmnsportation  of  that  material  a  distance  of 
1,500  miles.  It  introduced  a  new  and  unlooked-for  factor  into  what 
was  more  or  less  of  a  speculative  operation.  It  demoralized  the  pulp- 
wood  markets  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  Canada,  where  nearly 
1,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  are  bought  for  export  to  the  United 
States.  It  started  paper  quotations  upward  until  one  paper  trade 
journal  reported  that  the  current  prices  for  news-print  paper  on  July 
1,  1907,  ranged  from  $52  to  $62  per  ton.  (See  Dr.  North's  letter  to 
Mr.  Daizell,  Hearings,  p.  219.)  This  advance  had  been  foretold  by 
papers,  salesmen,  and  others  nearly  a  year  prior  to  a  so-called  paper 
famine. 

The  Wisconsin  and  other  mills  are  rapidly  exhausting  their  supply 
of  available  spruce,  as  is  shown  by  their  effort  to  buy  and  ship  wood 
a  distance  of  1,500  miles.  More  than  one-half  of  the  spruce  wood 
used  in  American  mills  for  making  news-print  paper  comes  from 
Canada.  At  the  time  that  the  Wisconsin  purchase  of  Quebec  wood 
caused  the  trade  flurry  the  oflScials  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
(a  corporation  producing  about  one-third  of  the  entire  supply  of  news- 
print paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States)  computed  that  the 
increased  cost  of  their  labor  by  reason  of  shorter  hours  had  added 
$300,000  per  annum,  or  60  cents  per  ton,  to  their  expenses  and  that 
their  wood  would  cost  $1,200,000  additional,  or  $2.40  upon  each  ton  of 
paper  produced,  a  total  of  $3  per  ton  upon  their  entire  output  of  about 
500,000  tons  for  news,  manila,  and  other  varieties  of  paper.  (Hearings, 
p.  1096.) 

They  also  figured  that  of  their  news-print  paper  output,  only  65 
per  cent  could  be  taxed  with  these  burdens  because  the  other  45  per 
cent  of  their  news-print  production  had  been  tied  up  with  low-priced 
contracts  covering  the  year.  Accordingly,  they  oecided  upon  $50 
per  ton  delivered  as  their  minimum  upon  all  future  sales,  which  sub- 
stantially fixed  that  price  for  the  entire  market.  This  figure  carried 
with  it  an  average  advance  of  about  $10  per  ton  in  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  action  was  too  abrupt.  It  provoked  trouble  and  resent- 
ment at  a  time  when  newspaper  revenues  were  shrinking  because  of 
depressed  business  conditions.^  It  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  a  situation  that  demands  rectiiication. 
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Immediately  following  the  panic  of  October,  1907,  the  newspaper 
publishers  sought  to  odset  their  losses  caused  by  diminished  advertis- 
ing revenues  and  by  in(•rea^^ed  cost  of  paper.  They  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  pages  of  their  papers,  resulting  in  a  diminution  of  consumption. 
The  paper  mills,  whicn  had  been  taxed  to  supply  the  market,  .soon  found 
their  stocks  accumulating,  with  decreasing  demand  for  their  product 
The  market  was  soon  glutted,  and  paper  makers  were  confronted  with 
the  alternative  of  reducing  their  prices  or  closing  their  mills  and  dis- 
charging their  labor. 

They  decided  to  maintain  the  high  prices,  and  this  action  on  their 
part  threw  many  of  their  employees  into  idleness.  They  kept  their 
prices  so  far  above  the  normal  level  that  Canadian  mills  were  able  to 
pay  the  duty  of  $6  per  ton  and  to  undersell  American  mills  in  the 
American  market,  doing  this  while  paying  wages  for  labor  that  coni- 
parcKi  favorably  with  the  wajjes  paid  bj''  tlie  American  mills.  (Hear- 
ings, pp.  691,  805,  995.)  This  maintenance  of  high  prices  under  such 
conditions  brought  about  the  unlooked  for  result  of  giving  to  Cana- 
dian labor  some  of  that  work  of  production  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  Ameriam  labor. 

Many  cases  of  hardship  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  For  instance,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  using  13,000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  annually,  at  a  price  of  $38  per  ton,  was  noti- 
fied that  it  must  agree  within  twenty  da^'s  to  pay  an  additional  price 
of  $12  per  ton,  aggregating  $156,000  per  annum,  or  take  chances 
upon  its  supply  of  paper.  (Hearings,  p.  393.)  Inquiries  at  that. time 
snowed  that  a  supply  elsewhere  was  not  obtainable.  The  Baltimore 
American  was  notiHed  that  it  must  pay  $12  per  ton  advance  upon  a 
consumption  of  approximately  6,000  tons  per  annum,  or  a  total 
advance  of  $60,0(;0  per  annum,  and  it  had  no  recourse  but  to  pay. 
(Hearings,  p.  242.) 

Many  papers  published  in  small  cities  and  towns  yielding  a  meager 
income  had  found  their  entire  profits  to  di:sappear  with  this  advance. 
Inquiries  made  by  them  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  other  mill  than  the 
one  from  which  they  had  previously  obtained  their  paper  could  supply 
them.  They  were  thus  forced  to  the  alternative  of  contracting  at  the 
higher  price  or  a  suspension  of  publication.  Their  embarrassment 
was  aggnivated  bv  the  inability  of  newspaper  publishers  to  pass  along 
these  ourdens  of  higher  price  for  paper  to  their  customers. 

These  hardships  and  this  inability  to  have  their  customers  share  the 
added  cOi:«t  of  paper  present  a  case  of  urgency  that  differentiates  this 
requast  for  tariff  removal  from  other  pending  propositions  of  similar 
chamcter.  The  price  of  a  newspaper  is  like  the  price  of  a  postage 
stamp.  It  is  measui-ably  fixed.  It  can  not  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
meet  the  constantly  changing  prices  of  raw  material.  In  this  respect 
it  is  unique. 

Evidence  of  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  paper  makers  ia 
obtaining  higher  prices  are  furnished  b}'  reports  from  many  news- 
papers located  in  every  part  of  the  country,  though  actual  violation 
of  the  criminal  statutes  has  not  been  shown.  However,  the  paper 
makers  failed  to  explain  the  uniformity  of  price  or  to  entirely  justify 
their  advance  in  price.  They  admit  that  numerous  meetings  of  man- 
ufacturers have  been  held,  but  they  deny  that  prices  were  definitely 
fixed  at  those  meetings.    They  claim  that  the  increased  prices  were 
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forced  upon  them  by  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  by  the 
increased  cost  of  wood. 

The  total  labor  cost  of  the"  International  Paper  Company  increased 
66  cents  per  ton  from  1906  to  1907.  An  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
largest  mill  operated  by  it  (Hearings,  pp.  705-710)  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  baa  not  increased  in  that  mill  in 
1907  over  1906,  but  had  diminished  $1.13  per  ton  by  reason  of  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  of  improved  methods,  and 
that  this  diminution  m  cost  was  possible  and  had  been  accomplished 
notwithstanding  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  entire  mill 
force.  The  testimony  also  showed  that  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  was  not  general  throughout  the  entire  country,  though  all  mills 
raised  their  prices  upon  the  allegation  that  ^^  their  labor  cost  had 
thereby  been  increased.'' 

The  claim  that  pulp  wood  had  increased  in  price  has  more  merit 
than  the  claim  of  increased  labor  cost,  but  the  increase  in  wood  cost 
did  not  iustif y  the  advances  which  the  paper  makers  ultimately  adopted. 
The  hign  quotations  for  pulp  wood  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they 
are  the  results  of  the  methods  of  the  larger  paper  companies  which 
engaged  in  a  scramble  for  the  ownership  of  timber  lands  and  then 
bought  their  supplies  in  the  open  market  upon  the  theory  that  they 
should  conserve  their  forests  and  not  cut  from  their  own  lands  but 
buy  from  outsiders. 

It  was  shown  that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  acquired 
control  of  over  4,000,000  acres  of  spruce  tmiber  tracts  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  and  that  other  large  investments  by  American 
paper  makers  had  been  made  in  Canadian  woodlands.  (Hearings,  p. 
486.)  As  appears  from  Canadian  reports  relating  to  the  export  of 
over  1,836,772  cords  of  pulp  wood,  there  was  no  increase  in  cost  during 
the  years  1905,  1906,  1907.  The  average  prices  certified  by  the  paper 
makers  upon  their  exportations  in  these  years  were: 

1905 ." 14.38 

1906 4.31 

1907 4.37 

(Hearings,  p.  483.) 

These  prices  were  certified  by  shippers  who  had  no  apparent  incen- 
tive for  undervaluation. 

An  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  secrecv  marked  the  relations  of 
manufacturer  and  publisher;  contracts  with  large  consumers  were 
made  under  obligations  of  confidence  and  secrecy.  Kequests  by  the 
select  committee  to  publishers  of  metropolitan  dailies  for  inforniation 
which  would  illuminate  the  subject  were  almost  uniformly  disregarded. 
Mail  and  telegraphic  invitations  to  them  to  appearand  testify  were 
accepted  by  few.  The  metropolitan  dailies  had  tne  advantage  of  long- 
time contracts,  which  had  been  denied  to  others,  and  they  viewed  with 
a  measure  of  indifference  the  burdens  suddenly  heaped  upon  a  consid- 
erable number  of  smaller  papers. 

It  is  upon  these  publications  issued  outside  of  the  big  cities  that  the 
advance  in  paper  prices  has  been  made  to  fall  heavily.  Five  newspa- 
pers in  New  York  Citv,  consuming  about  550  tons  of  news-print  paper 
per  day,  are  practically  exempt  for  the  time  being  from  additional 
cost  on  account  of  unexpired  contracts. 
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When  an  industry  is  made  the  beneficiary  of  a  protective  tariff  and 
consumers  everywhere  are  taxed  to  support  it,  it  assumes  an  obli^- 
tion  to  provide  for  expansion  as  the  neeas  of  the  country  may  reouire. 

It  is  also  under  obligation  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  labor 
employed  in  such  protected  industries.  The  testimony  submitted  to 
the  committee  indicates  that  these  obligations  were  not  regarded  by 
the  paper  makers.  . 

The  bill  which  we  recommend  will  check  a  destruction  of  our  wood- 
lands,  which  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  1,800  square  miles  per 
annum,  solelv  for  the  purposes  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  Mr. 
Pinchot,  of  tlie  Forestv  Bureau  (Hearings,  p.  1357),  says  that  from  the 
meager  data  at  hand  the  available  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States  is  as  follows: 


Kew  York  f  which  is  the  principal 

paper-Tnaking  State) S} 

Pennsylvania 9 

Minnesota 9 


Venn  on  t 11 

New  Hampshire 25 

Maine 2S} 


£very  consideration  of  public  policy  suggests  the  conservation  of 
our  woodlands.  When  the  trees  are  cut  from  the  hills,  the  land  loses 
its  absorptive  qualities  and  the  rain  passes  off  as  if  from  a  tin  roof, 
causing  floods  and  subsequent  droughts,  carrying  rich  soil  into  the 
rivers,  and  entailing  baleful  consequences  upon  our  national  resources. 

We  find  that  the  existing  duties  have  raised  the  price  of  wood  pulp 
and  print  paper  not  only  in  itself,  but  by  giving  to  the  paper  manu- 
facturers a  shelter  behind  which  they  could  organize  combinations 
which,  if  not  technically  susceptible  of  proof  as  ^^  unlawful  trusts," 
are,  in  our  opinion,  in  reality  such.  It  is  true  that  the  tariff  of  itself, 
perhaps,  might  not  account  for  the  full  advance  in  price,  but  the 
tariff,  plus  the  tariff-engendered  combinations,  do  account  for  all  of  it. 

We  find  that  the  revenues  derived  from  import  duties  on  pulp  and 
printing  paper  are  so  small,  and  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the 
abolition  oi  those  duties  are  so  considerable,  that  we  urge  the  placing 
of  pulp  and  printing  paper  on  the  free  list.  We  believe  that  relief 
from  existing  conditions  can  be  fully  and  promptly  secured  only  by 
the  immediate  consideration  and  passage  of  H.  R.  18608,  known  as  the 
"Stevens  bill." 

T.  W.  Sims. 
WujJAM  H.  Byan« 
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DEPARTBfENT  OF  StATB, 

WashingUm,  May  26, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  SeUd  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 

Investigation,  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  requesting  a 
report  from  the  consul  at  Thre^  Rivers  on  the  price  of  pulp  wood 
in  Canada,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  copy  of  the  desired  report. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Root. 


PBICB  OF  PULP  WOOD  IN  CANADA. 

No.  220.]  American  Consulate, 

Three  Rivers,  Province  of  Quebec,  May  H,  1908. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  dispatch  No. 
109,  dated  May  6,  1908  (file  No.  8712-34),  and  in  reply  beg  to  state: 

(1)  The  price  of  pulp  wood  in  the  rough  has  within  a  year  held  at 
$5  per  cord;  at  less,  at  very  great  distance  from  transportation  facili- 
ties. Fanners  who  have  no  stumpage  tax  to  pay  have  sold  as  low  as 
$4.50  and  in  rare  instances  at  $4  per  cord. 

(2)  The  rossing  or  peeling  of  the  pulp  wood  costs  from  $2  to  $3  per 
cord,  making  the  price  of  such  peeled  pulp  wood  $7  to  $8  per  cord. 

(3)  The  stumpage  tax  on  wood  for  consumption  in  Canada  is  40 
cents  per  cord,  but  for  export  65  cents  per  cord.  For  stunipage,  the 
Canadian  government  estimates  600  feet  to  the  cord,  but  in  the  trade 
1,000  feet  are  taken  as  the  measurement  for  2  cords. 

(4)  Mr.  William  Ritchie,  of  Three  Rivers,  Province  of  Quebec,  a 
large  holder  of  timber  limits  in  this  consular  district,  contracted  last 
year  for  a  large  amount  of  pulp  wood  with  the  Laurentide  Paper 
Company,  the  largest  paper  manufacturing  concern  in  Canada,  located 
in  this  consular  district  at  Grand  Mere,  Province  of  Quebec.  He 
receives  $5  per  cord,  delivered  on  the  Bastonis  River,  Province  of 
Quebec,  some  165  miles  northwest  from  here.  The  cost  of  bringing 
the  wood  from  the  Bastonis  River  to  the  St.  Maurice  River  at  La 
Tuque  will  be  about  50  cents,  and  from  there  to  Grand  Mere,  Prov- 
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ince  of  Quebec,  about  30  cents  more.  For  export  to  the  United 
States  it  wouKl  have  to  be  brought  to  Three  llivers,  and  might  pos- 
sibly add  20  cents  more  to  the  expense;  so  that  this  wood  would 
cost,  if  it  had  been  bought  by  an  American  company,  about  S6  in 
the  rough,  delivered  on  the  canal  boat,  to  which  price  the  cost  of 
cutting  it  into  small  wood,  of  about  15  cents  per  cord,  and  of  rossing, 
as  stated  above,  would  have  to  be  added,  and  the  extra  stumpage 
tax  of  25  cents  per  cord  of  Canadian  government  measure. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  who  contracted  for  the  cutting  of  the  timber  at  S5  per 
thousand  feet,  estimates  his  net  profit,  after  deducting  for  fire  tax, 
for  ground  rent  on  his  limits,  and  for  explorations  and  incidental 
expenses,  to  be  $1.65  per  cord. 

(5)  The  American  exporters  of  pulp  wood  who  consulate  their  ship- 
ments are  subject  to  an  additional  expense  for  such  consulation, 
besides  charges  of  the  customs  brokers  and  the  customs,  augmenting 
the  cost,  aside  from  transportation  from  this  port  to  destination, 
about  20  to  50  cents  per  cord. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  of  New  York  has  sawmills 
here  and  at  other  points  where  it  manufactures  the  lumber  taken 
from  its  vast  timber  limits.  (See  Exhibit  A.)  It  exports  much  pulp 
wood  and  some  of  its  lumber  to  the  United  States.  Its  pulp  wood 
is  rossed  and  invoiced  at  $7  per  cord. 

According  to  the  local  manager  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Com- 
pany^ the  cost  of  such  pulp  wood  is  $7.13  to  $7.65  per  cord,  laid  down 
at  tlus  port  without  any  charges  against  the  capital  invested  by  pur- 
chase money  in  the  limits,  losses  by  fire,  floods,  etc. 

The  Berlin  (N.  H.)  Mills  Company  owns  vast  tracts  of  timber  limits 
in  this  consular  district,  formeriy  standing  in  the  name  of  Breakey 
and  others,  but  its  export  is  consulated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  at  Victoriaville,  Sherbrooke,  or  Levis.  I  am  not  at 
the  moment  able  to  give  their  prices. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Berhn  Mills  Company  will  build  pulp  and 
paper  mills  at  La  Tucjue,  Province  of  Quebec,  in  this  consular  district, 
on  the  St.  Maurice  River,  and  that  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company 
will  also  soon  start  such  enterprises  at  or  near  this  city.  Such  mills 
will  become  competitors  of  the  Canadian  mills,  now  commanding  quite 
a  paper  trade  in  the  United  States,  at  prices  of  from  $35  to  $40  per 
ton  at  the  mills,  prices  which  are  from  10  to  15  per  cent  under  those 
at  which  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  can  obtain  their  supplies. 
Many  mills  were  originally  projected  by  American  capitalists  and  are 
still  under  American  management,  although  strictly  identified  with 
Canadian  interests  and  given  over  to  an  advocacy  of  every  possible 
prohibitory  measure  against  the  export  not  only  of  pulp  wood,  but 
also  of  the  manufactured  article  of  wood  pulp. 

The  financial  depression  of  last  autunm  continues  and  has  affected 
the  lumber  trade  greatly.  Labor  is  more  easily  obtained  at  prices 
that  prevailed  before  1897.  Not  all  of  the  sawmills  are  working,  and 
there  is  less  undertaken  in  the  forest. 

The  prices  prevailing  this  year  in  the  principal  lumber  regions  of 
t'lis  consular  district,  locatecf  along  the  St.  Maurice,  are  lower  than 
la  ;t  year.  Loggers  who  received  a  year  ago  as  high  as  $40  per  month 
and  Doard  now  receive  $25  to  $35.  Camp  help  receive  from  $16  to 
$24  and  board.    Board  is  estimated  at  $10  per  month  per  head. 
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The  cost  of  cutting  the  wood  when  done  by  contract  remains  as 
last  year,  at  $5  ]>er  thousand  feet,  Canadian  government  measure. 
Delivery  to  shipping  point  at  Three  Rivers  makes  the  cost  of  wood 
per  cord  as  follows: 

Cutting  wood |2. 60 

Stumpage  for  eirport .65 

From  stump  to  La  Tuque,  average .50 

From  main  river  to  Three  Rivers,  average 35  to    .60 

Total 4. 00  to  4. 15 

The  rossing  or  peeling  of  pulp  wood  in  the  forests  of  the  Adiron- 
dacksy  I  am  informed,  costs  only  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  American 
cord.  The  price  is  therefore,  if  correctly  given  me,  higher  in  Canada 
(see  p.  1989,  par.  2)  possibly  because  our  workmen,  although  receiving 
no  higher  wages,  labor  more  industriously,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to 
their  contractors  and  manufacturers. 

Labor  in  the  Canadian  paper  mills  is  as  high  as  in  the  United  States, 
yea,  oftentimes  even  higher.  Many  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
Canadian  mills  are  French  Canadians,  generally  naturaUzed  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  returned  because  of  the  ^ood  wages  obtainable 
in  their  parent  country.  Formerly  cheaper  living  ana  lower  rents, 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  were  additional  inducements  for 
their  home-coming,  but  these  no  longer  prevail,  as  the  prices  for  pro- 
visions are  at  times  even  higher  than  in  the  States  bordering  on  this 
province,  and  rents  have  risen  in  manufacturing  and  harbor  towns 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  and  more  within  the  last  three  years. 

The  skilled  mechanics  emploved  in  the  Canadian  paper  mills  are 
generally  native  Americans.  Tney  receive  even  higher  wages  than  in 
the  United  States,  as  an  inducement  to  leave  their  nome  and  country. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  news  paper  is  computed  at  from 
$20  to  $22  in  Canada.  It  is  claimed  that  the  product  can  not  be 
manufactured  for  less  than  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that 
the  raw  product  is  here.  It  is  claimed  that  the  forests  are  so  largely 
controlled  by  the  American  paper  manufacturers  as  to  make  the  item 
of  transportation  of  the  pulp  wood  a  small  item.  The  holdings  of  the 
American  paper  mills  are  said  to  contain  an  almost  exhaustless  supply. 
Exhibit  A,  hereto  attached,  shows  the  International  Paper  Company's 
holdings  to  be  limits  49  and  11,  covering  in  this  consular  district  alone 
2,587  square  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  limits  standing  in  the  name  of 
other  parties  and  of  far  more  extensive  holdings  by  the  same  company 
under  various  names  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

This  report  is  hastily  prepared  within  a  few  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  your  dispatch,  as  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  special 
committee  of  Congress  having  this  subject  under  investigation  is 
seekino;  such  information  as  may  be  immediately  available.  If  a 
more  detailed  report  be  desired,  covering  the  prices  of  all  the  paper- 
mill  products,  and  of  news  paper  in  particular,  obtaining  in  this 
Province,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export,  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  in  fullest  detail,  such  as  may  be  gleaned  troia  the  books  of 
the  several  Canadian  companies,  etc.,  I  await  your  instructions. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  H.  Worman, 

American  Consul. 
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Exhibit  A. 
Oovemment  timber  UmiU  of  the  St.  Mauriee. 


Mo. 


1 
s 
z 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 

• 
10 
11 
13 
U 
14 
16 
IC 
17 
18 
10 
90 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Name  of  holder. 


Number 

Square 

Ground 

limits. 

mUee. 

rent. 

40 

2,102 

16,306 

42 

1.(124 

4,872 

80 

1.4«2 

4,886 

30 

1.242 

8,726 

27 

1,073 

8,218 

765 

2,205 

485 

1,456 

485 

1,455 

336 

1,001 

2,2B3 

783 

228 

684 

215 

646 

178 

634 

170 

610 

135 

405 

07 

201 

07 

201 

80 

240 

61 

153 

60 

160 

48 

144 

46 

138 

25 

76 

24 

72 

Reaideiioe. 


St.  Ifaurice  Lumber  Co 

Laurentide  Paper  Co 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Co 

Alex.  Baptist 

The  Ores  Falls  Co 

Belfo-Can.  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

St.  Maurice  L4imberCo 

Union  Ba^  and  Paper  Co 

TourvUle  Lumber  Mills 

Price  Bros.  A  Co 

Hiram  A.  Calvin 

Daniel  Ford 

Hon.  Richard  Turner.. 

Wm.  Power.  M.  P 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada. . . . 

E.  D.  Moore 

J.  A.  Rousseau 

Denault,  Tobln  &  Champouz.. 

Ellwood  Wilson  dk  Co 

ReedA  Co 

Wm.  Ritchie 

M.  F.  Davis 

James  Robinson 

Foz»  Tingling  A  Drummond. . . 


Three  Riven. 
Grand  Mdre. 
Boston. 
Three  Rlvere^ 

Do. 
Shawinigan  Falbi 
Batlscan. 
Three  Rlvem 
Loulseville. 
Batlscan. 
Garden  Citj. 
MontreaL 
Quebec. 

Do. 
MontrecL 
OtUwa. 

St.  Anne  de  Pendtw 
Sherbrooke. 
Grand  Uktt. 

Do. 
Three  Riven. 
Quebec. 
MontreaL 

Do. 


Ini'ERnational  Papeb  Company, 

New  York,  May  26, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 

Paper  and  Pulp  Investigoitum, 

House  of  RepreserUalives. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  refer  to  the  middle  of  page  1123,  No  19  of  the 
Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation  Hearing^,  where  Mr.  Stafford  asked 
Mr.  Meigs  how  long  it  would  take  a  stripling  to  become  of  sufficient 
size  for  pulp  wood.  Mr.  Meigs  replied,  ''about  fifteen  years."  On 
page  1124  Mr.  Meigs  explained  that  he  meant  that  if  seedlings  were 

Elanted  4  feet  apart  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  some  would  have  to 
e  cut  out.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  He  had  been  informed  that 
some  of  the  trees  thus  cut  out  would  be  6  inches  in  diameter.  This 
is  large  enough  to  use  for  pulp  wood.  Of  course,  as  the  trees  have 
to  be  cut  for  the  purpose  of  "thinning,"  the  limitation  of  12  inches 
in  diameter  does  not  apply. 

While  Mr.  Meigs  may  have  unintentionally  given  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, I  believe  he  was  literally  within  the  truth  in  his  statement.  I 
believed  myself  that  he  had  overstated  the  matter,  but  in  order  to 
find  out  if  there  was  anj  basis  for  his  statement  requested  him  to 
write  to  the  Forest  Service.  I  now  send  you  a  copv  of  his  letter  to 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  reply  from  the  Chief  of  tne  Branch  of  Sil- 
viculture, from  which  you  will  see  that  he  estimates  that  a  small 
percentage  of  Scotch  pine  would  reach  a  diameter  of  6  inches  18  inches 
above  the  ground  at  15  years  of  age,  and  that  a  wider  spacing  would 
result  in  even  more  rapid  growth;  and  further,  that  tne  growth  of 
Norway  spruce  is  faster  to  some  extent  than  that  of  Scotch  pine. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Meigs's  statement  was  within  tne  facts. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Ltman, 
Assistant  to  PresidenL 
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Mat  18, 1908. 
The  Forest  Servtcb, 

U.  S.  DepartmerU  of  Agriculture^  WashingUm,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  May  I  ask  for  information  on  the  following  points: 

Under  the  best  conditions  of  climate,  soU,  and  location  in  the 
AdirondackSy  what  may  we  reasonably  expect  the  condition  and  size 
of  Norway  spruce  and  scotch  pine  will  be  fifteen  years  after  planting 
seed  Unfits  4  feet  apart  in  a  plantation? 

Would  it  then  be  proper — that  is,  after  fifteen  years — ^to  thin  out; 
and  if  so,  would  you  expect  that  we  would  find  any  trees  6  inches  in 
diameter  18  inches  above  the  groimdt 

When  would  you  expect  to  find  any  large  proportion  of  6-inch 
trees? 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  information  on  the  above  subjects  at  your 
early  convenience,  addressiog  me  at  my  office  in  New  York  City,  No. 
2  Rector  street. 

Yours,  very  truly,  . 


U.  S.  Department  of  AGRiouLTimB, 
Forest  Service,  Branch  op  Silviculture, 

Washington,  May  £0, 1908. 
Mr.  Fenis  J.  Meiqs, 

No,  2  Rector  Street,  New  Tori  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  the  Forest  Service  has  no  extensive  data 
on  the  rate  of  growth  of  Scotch  pine  and  Norway  spruce  in  this 
country,  since  strictly  commercial  plantations  of  these  species  are 
rare  and  of  recent  ongin. 

A  20-year-old  plantation  of  Scotch  pine  near  Shenandoah,  Pa., 
now  averages  25  leet  high  and  the  trees  5  inches  to  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter breast-high. 

The  height  growth  of  Scotch  pine  on  the  northern  prairies  is  as 
•  follows: 


AfB. 


SyAars.. 
10  years. 


Hd^t. 


Feet. 
8.1 
13.3 


Age. 


ISyMTf. 

20  years. 


Heii^t 


Feet 
24.4 
3L4 


I  believe  that  on  favorable  situations  in  the  Adirondacks  a  small 
per  cent  of  a  stand  of  Scotch  pine  may  reach  a  diameter  of  6  inches 
at  a  height  of  18  inches  above  the  ground  at  15  years  of  age.  How- 
ever,  this  is  only  an  estimate.  At  ttus  size  a  thinning  would  be 
advisable  if  the  trees  had  been  originallv  spaced  4  feet  by  4  feet.  A 
wider  spacing  of  6  feet  by  6  feet  would  result  in  more  rapid  growth 
and  it  is  like^  that  there  would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  wood. 

The  growth  of  Norway  spruce  is  somewhat  faster  than  that  of 
Scotch  pine  on  favorable  situations. 
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The  average  number  of  years  it  takes  native  spruce  to  prow  1  inch 
in  diameter  m  Maine  on  dmerent  types  of  land  is  as  follows: 


Upper  spruce  slope 22 

Upper  spruce  and  hard-wood  land 11 

Lower  spruce  slope 16 

Lower  spruce  ana  hard-wood  land , II 

Spruce  flat 8 

Spruce  swamp 7 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Samuel  N.  Spring,  Chief. 


Wisconsin  Puxp  and  Paper  Manufacturers, 

Chicago,  May  26, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation. 

Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  you  during  my  examination  before 
your  committee  on  Friday,  the  22d  instant,  I  am  inclosing  herewith 
a  carbon  copy  of  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received, 
also  of  freignt  forwarded,  by  the  Wisconsin  pulp  and  paper  mills  for 
the  year  ended  August  1,  1007. 

This  is  the  statement  that  was  compiled  by  me  from  data  that  was 
furnished  for  this  particular  purpose  by  the  individual  mills,  the 
original  of  this  statement  having  been  filed  with  the  Wisconsin  rail- 
road commission  in  connection  with  our  application  to  that  body  for 
reduced  rates  on  pulp  wood  within  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

During  my  examination  you  also  requested  that  I  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  a  list  of  the  mills  that  are  represented  by  this  office,  and 
I  beg  to  say  that  this  information  is  shown  below. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  D.  Hurlbut. 

American  Writing  Paper  Company  (Shattuck  &  Babcock  Company  Division),  De  • 
Pere,  Wis.;  Appleton  Coated  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Beii^strom  Paper  Com- 
pany, Neenah,  Wis.;  Boyd,  C.  S.,  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Centralia  Pulp 
and  Water  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.;  Comoined  Locks  Paper  Company, 
Combined  Locks,  Wis.;  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Wis.;  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Eau  Claire,  wis.;  Edwards,  John, 
Manufacturing  Company,  Port  Edwards,  Wis.;  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  Park  Falls, 
Wis.;  Fox  River  Paper  Company,  Appleton.  Wis.;  Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Menasha, 
Wis.;  Grandfather  I'alls  Company,  Merrill,  Wis.;  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Grand  Rapids,  Wis.;  Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.; 
John  Hobei^  Company,  The,  Green  Bay,  wis.;  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neenah, 
Wis.,  Appleton,  A^is.,  Kimberly,  Wis.,  Quinnesec,  Mich.;  Lindauer  Pulp  Company, 
Kaukauna,  Wis.;  Lindauer  Pulp  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Merrill,  Wis.;  Me- 
nasha Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis. ,  Ladysmith,  Wis. ,  Ashland,  Wis. ;  Neenah  Paper 
Company,  Neenah,  wis.;  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The,  Nekoosa,  Wis.;  Northern 
Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.;  Northern  Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
Outagamie  ra|>er  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis.;  Patten  Paper  Company,  Appleton, 
Wis.;  Plover  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.;  Port  Edw^ards  Fibre  Company,  Port 
Edwards,  Wis.- Pulp  Wood  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper 
Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Strange  Paper  Company,  John,  Menasha, J\  is.;  Thilmany 
Pulp  and  F 
Tomahawk, 

GeorgeA.,]  ,  ,  .  ^ - 

River  Power  and  Pulp  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.,  Stevena  Point,  Wia.;  WiBConflin 
Tissue  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis. 
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▲UaUST  1,  1006,  TO  AUGUST  1.  1907. 


iniif- 


Bergstrom  Paper  Co 

Boyd.  C.  S.,  PHper  Co 

Centralla  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Co. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Co 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Pa- 
per Co 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co 

Edwardd.  J  no..  Uanulacturing  Co... 

Flambeau  Paper  Co 

Fox  Kiver  Paper  Co 

Gilbert  Paper  Co 

Grandfather  Falls  Co 

Grand  Kapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Co... 

Green  Bay  Fiber  and  Paper  Co 

Interhika  Paper  and  Pulp  Co 

Kimberly-Clark  Co 

Llndauer  Pulp  Co 

LIndauer  Pulp  and  ManaCacturingCo 

Meuasha  Paper  Co 

iJeenah  Paper  Co 

Kekoosa  Paper  Co 

Northern  Paper  Mills 

Outagamie  Paper  Co 

Patten  Paper  Co 

Plover  Paper  Co 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Co 

Bhattuck  A  Baticock 


Btrange  Paper  Co..  John 

Thilmuny  Pulp  and  Paper  Co , 

Tomebawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co 

Whiting.  Geo.  A 

Wlscoiuin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co, 
Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Co 


Tons  reoetved. 


CoaL 


7,112 


Total. 


4.085 
13,003 

15.015 

20,218 

12,054 

200 

8,858 
10,U20 

2,910 
10,850 

8.000 

12,8li7 

m.083 

lUO 


16,913 
8.303 

19, 102 
5,840 
2,178 
1,727 
6,029 

12.000 
6,771 
6,007 
7,642 
6,536 
3,113 
3.624 
5.936 
2.475 

308,891 


Wood. 


7,001 
51,285 

38.740 

50.244 

22,004 

7,506 


10.361 
19,254 
40,31)8 
72,971 
213.373 
8.820 
20,048 
30,727 


66,096, 


6,467 
2,000 


50,400 


2,706 
9,916 
4,304 


11,404 


751,746 


Pulp  and 
sulphite. 


8,200 


3,230 
7,400 

4,001 
402 
7,300 
1,016 
8,283 
6,427 
9,941 
26,730 


44,504 


7,208 
6,513 
14,070 
8,083 
OUO 
2,793 
3,254 


2.191 
7.739 
16.875 
4,512 
5,072 
1,624 

7,413 

204,835 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


6,234 

25 

544 

4,674 

1,562 

4,080 

040 

1,254 

7,800 

3,503 

1,200 

950 

2,378 

6,758 

46,375 


120 

8,707 

2,888 

6,400 

225 

3,300 

8.130 

8,597 

6,000 

5,290 

2,000 

485 

889 

8,173 

1,670 

448 

250 

136,275 


Tons  shipped. 


Paper. 


6,225 

881 

6,204 

17,790 

18,778 

19,855 

13,444 

0,288 

7,575 

4,795 

8,000 

12,802 


72,989 


13,157 
5,315 

27,070 
3.457 
5,000 

40,010 
4,843 
4,2U0 
4,?20 
5,455 
7,000 
7.734 
7,273 
2.032 

12,475 
2,842 

349,737 


Pulp  and 
solpbite. 


2,062 


23,475 
20,907 
47,500 

3,500 
10,078 

6,280 


700 

'i6,'666 


835 


138,036 


Emplojw 
ees- 


100 
10 
60 

250 

176 
876 
180 
110 
800 
170 

60 
110 

75 

225 

1,340 

30 

85 
400 
100 
840 

60 
110 
110 
205 
125 
270 

60 
165 

75 
138 

68 
156 

40 

6,096 


W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co., 
Paper  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  May  27, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  hand  you  here- 
with scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  Li-bon  Falls  Fibre  Company  and  the 
Pejepscot  Paper  Company  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  S.  C0WT.ES, 

President, 

Bcale  of  wages  of  Lisbon  Falls  Ffhre  Company  and  Pejepscot  Paper  Company 

pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Machine  tenders $3. 75 

Secontl  hands 2. 50 

Third  hands 1.  75 

Fourth  hands 1. 50 

Fifth  hands 1. 5<) 

Engineers*  beaters 2. 25 

Assistant  beaters 3. 50 

Steam  engineers 3. 00 

Assistant  engineers 2. 50 

Firemen 2.  50  and  2. 25 

Finishers,  boss 3.00  and  2.50 

Finishers'  helpers 1. 65 

Wood  room 1.  CO 

Grinders  and  screens 1.  CO 

Outside 1. 50 

Repair  men 

Boss 3. 00 

Machinists 8. 00 

Cari>euters 2.  25 

Acid  maker 2. 25 

Cookers : 2. 50 


Flambeau  Paper  Company, 
'    Park  Falls,  Wis.,  May  S7, 1908. 
Hon.  James  E.  Manx, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  our  promise  we  give  you  the  follow- 
ing additional  information  which  you  required: 

First.  Statement  showing  from  whom  purchased,  the  number  of 
tons,  and  the  cost  of  spruce  and  hemlock  sulphite  delivered  at  our  mill 
for  the  years  1903, 1904, 1905, 1906,  1907,  and  1908.  Also  a  summary 
showing  the  average  price  of  both  kinds  of  sulphite,  figured  on  a  basis 
of  the  cost  to  us  for  the  total  amount  used  of  each  kind  for  these 
years. 

1997 


1998 
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Second.  Copy  of  proposition  to  us  by  Dean  &  Shibley,  dated  Octc 
ber  1,  1907. 

Third.  Copy  of  contract  between  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 
and  ourself,  dated  October  22,  1904. 

Fourth.  Our  highest  priced  contract  in  force  at  the  present  time  is 
a  one-year  contract  calling  for  100  tons  of  No»  1  sheet  print  at  a  price 
of  $2.65. 

Yours,  truly,  Flambeau  Paper  CoTkri»AjrY. 

E.  P.  Sherry,  President. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company — Coat  of  sulphite  bought. 

[Delivered  at  mill.] 


1903. 
Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 


l>o. 
Do. 


Qreeii  Bay  Paper  and  Fiber  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Do. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,8auIt  Ste.  Marie,  Out irio. 


Do. 
Do. 


Interlalce  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

HliKkley  Fiber  Co.,  Hinckley.  N.  V 

Riordau  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury.  Ontario... 


Do. 
Do. 

Total 


1904. 


Rhfnelander  Paper  Co.,  Rhinelander.  Wis.. 
Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury.  Ontario. 


Do 


ICekooHa  Paper  Co.,  Nekoosa,  Wl« 

Green  Bay  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Do. 


Dells  l*u]p  and  Paper  Co..  Eau  Claire.  Wis 

Hincklev  FlbiTCo..  Hinckley.  N.  Y 

BurKcss  Sulphite  Fiber  Co.,  Berlin.  N.  H 

luierlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Appleton.  Wis. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total 


1905. 


Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury.  Ontario... 

Binckley  Fiber  Co..  Hluckk-y.  N.  Y 

luierlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 


Do. 


Rhinelander  PajierCo..  Rhinelander,  Wis 
Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Total 


1906. 


Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury,  Ontario. 


Do. 
Do. 


De11.«i  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
I)«» 


Tnterlake  Paper  and  i^ulp  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 


Do. 


Rhinelander  I'aper  Co..  Rhinelander,  Wis. 
Burxesh  Sulphite  Fibre  I'o..  Berlin,  N.  Y... 
Uimkley  Fibre  Co.,  Hinckley,  N.Y 

Do 

Do 


Total 


Tons. 


187 
94 
89 
11 
94 
18 
75 

176 
73 
4S 

lb6 

142 
21 


1.084 


9 
144 

88 

18 

11 

9 

245 
15 

518 
70 

165 
84 
73 


1.399 


258 

26 
105 
143 
247 
248 
26 
78 
273 
120 


1.519 


108 

60 
21«6 
14.S 

81 
215 

18 
103 

92 
19:) 
285 

72 


1.6^1 


Spruce. 


Per  ton. 
t38.00 

87.  UO 

88.  UO 


88.00 
8<).U0 
85.00 


Hemlock. 


88.00 
88.00 
89.00 
40.00 


89.00 
40.00 


87.00 


88.00 
87.00 
46.00 
48.20 
44.00 
47.10 


89.00 
88.00 
4K.-.i0 
47.10 


86.00 
87.  UU 


40.00 

44.00 
89.  UO 


48.  -JO 
49.30 


89.00 
40.  UO 
88.00 
41.00 


JTlrr  toftm 


S37.00 
85.00 


42.00 


85.00 


35.00 


a^.oo 

85.00 


85.00 
81.00 
83.00 
85.00 


34  00 

sy.oo 

•••••■•a 


85.00 


s  ■  aa 
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1907. 

Port  Edwards  Fibre  Co.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis . . . 

Do 

Rlordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury,  Ontario. . . , 

l)o 

Munif«ing  Paper  Co.,  Munisinfr,  Mich 

KatMhdiii  Paper  Co.,  Clareniont,N.H , 

IniperiHl  Paper  Mills,  St ur^eon  Falls  Ontario. 
Rhinelander  Paper  Co.,  Kbinelauder,  Wis 

Do 

Do 

Burgew  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H , 

Dells  P^per  and  Pulp  Co., £au  Clulre,  Wis. .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hinckley  Fibre  Co.,  Hinckley, N.Y , 

Do , 


Total 


1908. 


Rhinelander  Paper  Co.,  Rhinelander,  Wis. ., 

Hinckley  Fibre  Co.,  Hinckley,  N.  Y , 

Port  Edwards  Fibre  Co.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis 

Do 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Eiftu  Claire,  Wis. . , 


Total 


Tons. 


lOii 
94 
21 
14 
11 
21 

172 
69 

257 

186 
60 

225 
24 
49 
17 

240 


l,f67 


Spruce. 


20 
67 
11 
114 
71 


283 


Per  ton. 


H^OO 
48.00 


50.00 
48.  UO 


42.00 
47.  UO 


88.00 
41.00 


41.00 


Hemlock. 


Ptrtfm. 
t43.00 
44.00 


89.00 


43.00 
42.00 
44.  UO 


40.00 
41.00 
45.00 
43.  UO 


41.00 


43.00 
41.00 
43.00 


BECAPITULATION. 


Average  cost  delivered  at  mill  for  the  amount  of  sulphite  actually  used  by  years. 


Spruce. 

Hemlock. 

1903 

Perton, 
137.35 
40.77 
40.13 
40.95 
43.  K4 
44.00 

Pertnn. 
137.99 

1904 

85.  UO 

1905 

84.49 

1906 

84.91 

1907 

41.99 

1908  to  date - 

41.76 

Dean  &  Shirley, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
New  York,  October  i,  1907. 
Flambeau  Paper  Company, 

Park  Falls^  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Referring  to  your  contract  with  us,  dated  December  1, 
1906,  we  have  to  report  that  pursuant  to  said  contract  and  others  of 
like  character  preliminary  reports  have  been  received  from  appraisers 
and  accountants  as  to  the  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property 
and  as  to  the  earnin^rs  of  21  paper  mills,  of  which  19  have  ground- 
wood  mills  as  a  part  of  their  plants  and  7  have  sulphite  mills  operated 
in  connection  with  their  plants;  1  ground- wood  mill  and  1  sulphite 
mill  operated  independently,  all  situated  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota. 

The  aggregate  daily  capacity  of  the  mills  covered  by  these  reports 
is  approximately  831  tons  of  news-print,  manila,  fiber  wrapping,  and 
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kindred  grades  of  paper,  469  tons  of  ground  wood,  and  283   tons  ci 
sulphite. 

We  have  determined  not  to  make  payment  in  cash  for  the  property 
referred  to  in  your  said  contract,  but  (in  case  the  plan  of  organ  iza  t  i  oi 
herevvith  presented  becomes  effective)  to  cause  said  property  to  be 
transferred  to  a  corporation  to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  ^Vis- 
consin,  or  such  other  State  as  counsel  shall  advise,  to  be  known  as 
the  "Northwestern  Paper  Company,"  or  by  some  other  appropriate 
title,  which  corporation  shall  be  organized  for  the  purpose,  nmc>n*z 
others,  of  conducting  and  continuing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
paper,  ground  wood,  and  sulphite. 

The  proposed  corporation  is  hereby  referred  to  as  the  "  new  com- 
pany," and  the  plan  of  organization  and  capitalization  of  said  ne^v 
company  is  as  lollows: 

It  is  proposed  that  said  company  shall  have  an  authorized  capital- 
ization of  $18,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100 
each,  all  of  one  class;  and  further,  that  said  company  shall  authori^^e 
an  issue  of  5  per  cent  thirty-year  sinking-fund  mortgage  bonds, 
limited  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $15,000,000,  to  be  used  only  for 
the  following  purposes: 

{a)  To  be  issued  in  exchange  for  or  to  effect  the  retirement  of  exist- 
ing mortgage  liens  upon  the  properties  to  be  acquired. 

(b)  In  part  payment  for  such  of  the  properties  covered  by  the 
above-mentioned  reports  (exclusive  of  timber  lands)  as  shall  be 
brought  within  the  plan  or  organization. 

(c)  To  meet  in  whole  or  in  part  the  cost  of  betterments  or  im- 
provements to  the  properties  so  acquired  and  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional properties. 

(d)  To  be  sold  for  cash  to  make  payment  of  indebtedness  assumed 
in  the  acquisition  of  properties  and  to  provide  working  capital. 

The  mortgage  securing  said  bonds  will  make  provision  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  be  maintained  by  annual  payments  of  $100,000  to  be 
made  by  the  new  company,  beginning  after  three  years  from  the  date 
of  said  mortgage,  and  will  authorize  the  redemption  of  bonds  thereby 
secured,  if  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  sinking  fund,  at  the 
price  of  102^  and  accrued  interest. 

The  preliminary  contracts  which  we  have  made  contemplate  the 
acquisition  by  the  new  company  of  about  73,000  acres  of  timber  lands. 
It  is  proposed  that  all  timber  lands  acquired  by  the  new  company 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  held  by  a  distmct  corporation,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "  timber  company,"  which  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  new  company  through  the  ownership  of  capital  stock,  and  that 
said  timber  company  shall  issue  a  series  of  sinking-fund  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  issued  only  for 
the  acquisition  of  timber  lands  and  to  provide  facilities  for  foresting 
such  lands.  The  sinking  fund  for  such  bonds  is  to  be  based  on 
stumpage  and  sale  of  lands. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  your  said  contract  with  us,  in  case 
said  plan  of  organization  become  effective,  we  propose  to  make  use 
of  the  following  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  in  making  payment  to  you 
of  the  purchase  price  payable  by  us  thereunder,  in  addition  to  the 
assumption  by  the  new  company  of  liabilities  reported  by  the  ac- 
countants at  the  sum  of  $ ^  viz,  $ in  said  mortgage  bonds 
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of  the  new  company,  $ in  said  mortgage  bonds  of  the  timber 

company,  $ in  stock  of  the  new  company. 

Stock  of  the  new  company  will  be  issued  to  you  at  par  in  lieu  of 
the  bonds  of  the  timber  company,  if  you  so  elect.  The  above  amounts 
are  subject  to  readjustment  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  amount 
of  liabilities  to  be  assumed,  or  by  reason  of  any  variation  appearing 
by  the  final  inventory,  of  quick  assets. 

The  foregoing  offer  is  based  upon  the  appraised  value  and  earning 
capacity  of  your  property,  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  said  contract.  A  like  opportunity  t^II  be  accorded  to  the  owners 
of  each  of  the  other  properties  covered  hy  the  above-mentioned  re- 
ports to  participate  in  said  plan  of  organization  upon  a  correspond- 
ing basis. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  to  become  effective  in  case  the  offers  of 
purchase  made  pursuant  thereto  are  accepted  by  persons  or  corpora- 
tions owning  or  controlling  plants  for  tlie  manufacture  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  species  of  merchandise  above  mentioned,  located  in 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  coyered  by  the  above- 
mentioned  reports  of  appraisers  and  accountants,  having  an  aggre- 
gate productive  capacity  of  not  less  than  G25  tons  per  day  of  news 
print,  manila,  fiber  wrapping,  and  kindred  grades  of  paper. 

In  the  event  that  said  plan  of  organization  becomes  effective,  we 
offer  to  provide  the  new  company  with  whatever  cash  may  be  re- 
quired to  pay  liabilities  assumed  in  the  acquisition  of  properties 
and  for  working  capital,  not  exceeding  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$2,500,000,  by  purchasing  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  new  company  at 
par  and  accrued  interest. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bonds  of  industrial  corporations,  under  existing 
conditions,  are  marketable  only  to  a  limited  extent,  we  advise  the 
formation  of  a  syndicate,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, for  the  disposition  of  such  of  the  bonds  of  the  new  company 
as  the  holders  may  desire  to  sell,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the 
value  of  said  bonds  against  the  effect  of  injudicious  and  premature 
sales  and  the  ultimate  realization  of  their  full  worth. 

Subject  to  such  arrangements  for  participation  in  said  syndicate 
as  you  may  make,  the  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  deliverable  to  you 
in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  offer  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at  the 
office  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  66  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  on  January  2,  1908,  at  noon,  upon  receiving  from  you  the 
deeds,  assignments,  bills  of  sale,  and  other  instruments  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Draits  of  the  form  of  said  deeds,  assign- 
ments, bills  of  sale,  and  other  instruments,  together  with  the  pro- 
posed proceedings  of  directors  and  stockholders  in  relation  thereto, 
should  be  submitted  to  our  counsel,  Messrs.  Davies,  Stone  &  Auer- 
bach.  No.  84  Nassau  street,  New  York  City,  on  or  before  December 
10,  1907. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Dean  &  Shiblet. 

This  fl^eement  between  Wisconsin  Pnlp  Wood  Company,  a  Wisconsin  corpo- 
ra t  Ion,  hereinafter  called  first  party,  and  the  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  a 
Wisconsin  corporation,  hereinafter  called  second  party,  witnesseth : 

First.  Said  first  party  solicits  and  hereby  accepts  the  position  of  purchasing 
e^ent  for  the  second  party  for  the  purchase  of  pulp  wood  of  all  kinds  required 
by  second  party,  except  such  pulp  wood  aa  second  party  may  secure  and  which 
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Shall  be  flonted  the  entire  distance  to  its  mill,  and  except  such  wood  as  shall 
be  delivered  to  it  by  team,  for  and  during  the  period  of  tlve  (5)  years  from  the 
date  of  this  contract,  and  uiHm  the  conditions  herein  contained;  and  cove- 
nants and  agrees  with  said  second  party  that  it  will  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
resiiects,  faithfully  observe  and  comply  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
and  restrictions  of  said  purchasing  agency  as  herein  prescribed. 

Said  first  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  with  said  second  party  that 
It  will  pn)cure  such  pulp  wood  on  the  must  advantageous  terms  that  it  is  able 
to  procure  the  same,  either  by  purchase  of  the  pulp  wood  cut  and  delivered 
to  It  or  by  contract  with  jobbers  to  cut  and  furnish  pulp  wood  to  It,  or  by 
purchase  of  pulp  wood  stumpnge,  and  the  cutting  and  delivering  of  the  same. 
Said  first  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  with  said  second  party  that  It 
will,  as  early  in  each  season  as  practlcnble,  furnish  said  second  party  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  such  pulp  wood,  mailing  a  separate  and  independent  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  wood  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  each  shipping  point.  Such 
cost  sh:ill  include  the  Just  share  of  salarU^s  of  officers,  office  expenses,  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  and  other  necessary  business  exiienses  of  sjild  first  iiarty 
incident  to  the  purchase  of  said  pulp  wood,  taking  into  account  the  entire 
amount  of  wood  sold  by  paid  first  party  during  the  current  season. 

Second.  Said  second  party  accepts  such  agency  of  said  first  party  on  said 
terms.  Said  second  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  said  first 
party  that  it  (first  party)  shall  t>e  the  sole  purchasing  agent  of  said  second 
party  for  the  purchase  of  all  pulp  wood  it  may  require  with  the  exceiition  above 
stated.  And  that  it  (second  party)  will  not  during  said  period  of  five  (5) 
years  from  dnte  of  this  contract,  itself  pui-chase,  or  cause  to  be  purchased, 
any  pulp  wood  it  may  require,  except  as  herein  stated,  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, except  by  and  through  said  first  party. 

Said  second  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  first  party  the 
price,  fixed  and  estlmnted,  as  hereinbefore  stated  as  the  cost  of  such  pulp 
wood,  for  each  cord  delivered  to  it,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  shipping  point  in  one  week 
from  date  of  invoice.  But  such  pulp  wood  shall  be  deemed,  in  law  and  equity, 
the  proi>erty  of  and  in  the  possession  of  the  first  party  until  payment  therefor. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  of  said  fii*st  party  as  purchasing  agent,  said 
second  party  agi*ees  to  pay  to  first  pnrty  such  rate  per  cord  for  wood  bought 
for  it,  as  will,  on  the  same  basis  applied  to  other  pulp  wood  purchased  and 
delivered  by  said  first  party  during  the  year,  amount  to  six  thousand  dollars 
($6,000)  for  its  (first  party's)  commmission  for  the  year. 

In  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof,  said  first  party  shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  premises  of  the  second  party,  or  any 
third  party,  and  take  therefrom  any  of  said  pulp  wood,  the  purchase  price  of 
which  has  not  been  paid,  according  to  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  sell  stime, 
ui)on  ten  days'  written  notice,  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  on 
such  sale  to  apply  the  purchase  price  thereof,  less  the  expense  of  seizure  and 
sale,  to  the  payment  of  said  delinquent  price,  and  In  such  case  shall  turn  over 
to  the  second  party  the  balance  of  such  purchase  price.  If  any  there  be. 

Second  party  further  agrees  that  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of  each 
year  It  will  file  with  said  first  party  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  pulp  wood, 
and  the  kind  of  pulp  wood,  which  It  wishes  to  have  purchased  for  It  during 
the  then  coming  season,  under  this  contract,  subject  to  a  ten  per  cent  (10%) 
Increase  or  decrease  before  Decemlier  first  following,  at  the  option  of  the 
purchnser.  If  the  second  party  shall,  during  any  year,  wish  to  Increase  its 
order  for  pulp  wood  of  any  kind  after  Doceml)er  first,  such  order  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  first  party  nnd  shall  be  filled  If  practicable.  But  In  case  of 
shortace  In  any  Reason's  delivery,  orders  placed  after  December  first  shall  not  be 
filled  until  all  orders  placed  before  December  first  are  filled.  But  if  first  party 
can  not  fill  all  orders  of  all  its  customers  placed  after  December  first  it  shall 
fill  such  orders  pro  rata. 

First  party  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  on  account  of  Its  failure 
through  Inability  to  supply  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  required  by  said  second 
party,  but  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  first  party,  and  It  so  agrees  with  the 
second  party,  that  it  will  in  case  of  deficiency  in  suyiply  of  pulp  wood,  deliver 
pulp  wood  to  each  of  Its  contractors  pro  rata  according  to  their  orders,  that  is 
to  say,  that  It  will  deliver  to  each  of  Its  contractors  such  proi)ortlonate  share 
of  each  kind  of  wood  ordered  by  It,  as  the  :in)oniit  of  that  kind  of  wood  ordered 
and  delivered  by  it  during  said  season,  shall  bear  to  the  amount  ordered  by  all 
of  its  contractors. 
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If  at  the  end  of  tbe  palp  wood  season,  the  said  first  party  shall  find  that  it 
is  obligtid  to  receive  pulp  wood  in  excess  of  the  amount  it  hus  orders  for,  the 
Buid  second  party  agrees  that  it  will  take  its  pro  rata  share  of  such  excess. 

At  the  end  of  each  pulp  wood  season,  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  delivered  under 
this  contract  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  ac- 
count l>eing  then  talien  of  all  sums  paid  for  trespass  or  failure  of  title  to  wood, 
and  if  on  such  final  accounting  it  shall  appear  that  such  first  party  has  received 
more  on  account  of  such  wood  than  is  herein  provided,  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
surplus  sliall  be  refunded  to  said  second  party.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ui>on  the 
talcing  of  such  account,  the  price  charged  shall  prove  to  be  insutficieut  to  cover 
the  cost  and  six  thousand  dollars,  as  herein  provided,  then  said  second  party 
agrees  to  pay  the  first  party  the  amount  of  such  deficiency,  to  the  end  that  said 
first  imrty  shall  have  for  its  services  and  use  of  its  capital  for  all  is  principals 
a  net  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  after  paying  all  expenses  as  above  and  ail 
damages  for  trespass  or  failure  of  title. 

In  case  of  difference  between  the  parties  regarding  the  rights  of  either  of 
them  under  this  contract,  either  party  may  demand  in  writing  of  the  other 
that  such  matter  of  difference,  stating  same,  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Within 
five  (5)  days  of  the  giving  of  such  notice  each  party  shall  select  one  arbitrator, 
and  within  five  (5)  days  after  notice  to  such  arbitrators  of  their  selection  the 
two  shall  select  a  third  arbitrator,  or  umiiire,  all  to  be  disinterested  parties. 
Within  five  (5)  days  after  the  selection  of  the  third  arbitrator  or  umpire  the 
moving  party  shall  make  a  statement,  in  writing,  of  its  claim,  and  deliver  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  opiM>site  i)arty  and  to  the  third  arbitrator  or  umpire)^ 
Within  five  (5)  days  thereafter  the  op|K)8ite  party  shall  make  its  statement*  ii^ 
writing,  regarding  such  matter  of  difference,  and  deliver  a  copy  of  the  samey 
to  the  moving  party  and  to  the  third  arbitrator  or  umpire.  Within  five  (5> 
days  thereafter  the  moving  party  shall  on  two  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the 
opiK)Site  party  make  proof,  if  any  it  have,  to  make  to  sustain  its  claim  to  and. 
before  said  arbitrators.  Within  five  (5)  days  thereafter  the  oiiiMisite  party  shall 
upon  two  days'  notice  to  the  moving  party,  make  its  proofs,  if  any  it  have» 
regarding  such  claim,  and  within  five  (5)  days  thereafter  both  parties  siuill 
make  such  argument  as  they  may  have  to  make  to  the  board  of  arbitrators^ 
Thereafter,  as  soon  as  may  be,  but  not  later  than  ten  (10)  days,  such  arbitra- 
\ors  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  deliver  to  each  party  the  conclusion  of  such 
board,  in  writing,  signed  by  them  or  a  majority  of  them,  which  conclusion  shall 
bind  both  imrtles. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  contract  by  their 
presidents  and  secretaries  on  this  22d  day  of  October,  1904. 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company, 
ByE.  A.  Kdmonos,  President.   ' 


Ck)nnter8igned : 


Ck)untersigned : 

In  presence  of — 
M.  H.  Ballou. 
F.  J.  Senscnbrennes. 
M.  A.  Batcuexob. 


By  Geo.  H.  Mead,  Secretary. 

Flampeau  Papeb  Company, 
By  Wm.  p.  Habper,  President. 

ByE.  P.  Sherry,  Secretary. 


Cloquet,  Minn.,  May  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Jai^ies  R.  Mann, 

Chairman^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith,  as  requested  by  you  when 
I  was  a  witness  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives upon  Paper  and  Pulp,  true  and  correct  copies  of  the 
original  contracts  made  by  the  General  Paper  Company  with  the 
so-called  "  Scripps-McRae  League"  under  date  of  May  9,  1905. 
These  contracts  are  (1)  the  original  "  omnibus  "  contract,  and  (2) 


A.        JL  AlV      \JliJXl^€X.\,M.\Jl.M.      \,^J      OUL/|/l.Vj      All.      aKA\Jl  l\.  IKJll      VV/      LUC?       I' 

the  contract,  any  other  publications  started  or  acquired  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  "  leafijue  '^  prior  to  August  10,  1910. 
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the  several  contracts  made  between  individual  mill  companies  and 
individual  publishers  in  connection  with  and  pursuant  to  the  omni- 
bus contract. 

In  the  omnibus  contract  Milton  A,.  McBae  and  George  G.  Booth 
represented  the  "  league." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  onerous  provisions  of  the  contract 
now  in  force  (dated  January  24,  1908,  and  copies  of  which  I  deliv- 
ered to  the  committee)  had  their  origin  in  the  attached  contracts  of 
May  9,  1905,  and  that  the  news-prmt  mills  which  were  members 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  were  the  residuary  legatees  of  those 
unwelcome  burdens. 

Among  those  inheritances  were: 
,     1.  The  acceptance  and  assumption  of  performance  of  the  om- 
"  nibus  contract  by  the  individual  mill  companies,  which  bound  them- 
selves, jointly  and  severally,  as  coobligors  thereunder  with  the  Gen- 
eral  Paper  Company.     See  paragraph    (C)    in  attached  omnibus 
agreement. 

2.  The  obligation  to  supply,  in  addition  to  the  papers  named  in 

ed  by  the  pro- 
See  paragraph 

marked  "(A)"  of  the  omnibus  agreement. 

3.  A  joint  liability  to  furnish  a  maximum  of  125  tons  of  print 
paper  per  day.     See  paragraph  (B)  of  the  omnibus  agreement. 

4.  The  agreement  to  furnish  paper  for  the  unusual  term  of  five 
years  from  August  10,  1905. 

5.  The  provision  as  to  arbitration  and  price  for  the  second  half  of 
the  term,  running  from  February  10,  1908,  to  August  10,  1910.  See 
paragraph  (E)  in  the  several  contracts  attached. 

The  saving  clause  (D)  in  the  omnibus  contract  protected  the  mill 
companies  as  among  themselves,  and  imposed  upon  each  the  duty  of 
contributing  to  the  requirements  of  paper  under  the  Scripps-McRae 
contracts,  in  the  proportion  which  the  mill  capacity  of  each  company, 
at  the  time  the  contracts  were  entered  into,  bore  to  the  total  capacity 
of  all  of  the  mill  companies. 

Insistence  by  the  Scripps-McRae  League  upon  the  advantages  se- 
cured by  the  provisions  above  referred  to  compelled  the  mill  com- 
panies to  accept  the  unusual  terms  and  conditions  found  in  the  con- 
tracts of  January  24,  1908.  Thus,  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  (on 
pages  3  to  5  of  the  omnibus  contract  of  1908)  were  required — 

{a)  To  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  excess  of  the  maximum 
obligation  of  125  tons  per  day  (paragraph  (B)  of  original  omnibus 
contract)  over  the  current  requirements  under  the  contracts  then  out- 
standing with  the  various  newspaper  publishers. 

(6)  To  have  some  one  in  authority  with  whom  the  "  league  "  could 
communicate — the  General  Paper  Company  and  its  executive  officers 
having  been  enjoined  from  further  action. 

{c)  To  distribute  the  requirements  of  the  "league"  among  the 
various  manufacturers  so  as  to  preserve  their  respective  proportions 
of  the  obligation,  as  among  themselves  (paragraphs  (A),  (C),  and 
(D)  of  the  original. omnibus  contract). 

(d)  To  provide  for  the  enforcement  as  among  themselves  of  the 
rights  of  the  several  manufacturing  companies. 

The  provisions  of  paragraphs  15  and  17  of  the  omnibus  contract  of 
1908  were  inserted  to  eliminate  in  toto  the  General  Paper  Company 
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in  the  future  relations  of  the  parties,  and  to  annul  effectually  the  con- 
tracts of  1905,  leaving  the  rights  of  the  parties  after  February  10, 
1908,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  new  agreements. 

The  foregoing  brief  explanation  will  perhaps  enable  a  readier 
understanding  of  the  Scripps-McRae  League  contracts  already  sub- 
mitted in  evidence,  and  in  connection  with  the  contracts  will  effectu- 
ally dispose  of  the  charge  appearing  upon  page  2G8,  that  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Scripps-McRae  League  were  "  in  violation  of  tlie 
prohibition  of  the  United  States  court,"  and  constitute  an  unlawful 
combination  of  the  manufacturers  of  news  print  who  were  former 
members  of  the  General  Paper  Company. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Clarence  I.  McNair. 

Memornnrtnm  of  npreoment  between  The  General  Paper  Company,  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Milton  A.  AlcUae,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  party  of  the  second  part,  and  Georpe  G.  Booth,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  party  of  the  third  part,  made  this  0th  day  of  May,  TJOS. 

Whereas  the  party  of  the  first  part  enters  Into  contracts  bearing?  eren  date 
herewith  to  fnrnlsh  news  print  for  a  period  of  five  (5)  years  to  the  Post  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  The  Scrlpps  Publishing  Company,  cf 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Evening  Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  of  St.  Ix)uls.  Mo.; 
The  Scrlpps-McRae  Publishing  Company,  of  Covington,  Ky. ;  The  Toleilo 
Kewspaper  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  The  Citizen's  Publishing  Company,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio;  The  World  Publishing  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  the 
Des  Moines  News  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  The  Dally  News  Publishing 
Company,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  The  Dally  News  Publishing  Company,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  The  Dally  News  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  the  Star  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Seattle,  Washington;  the  Spokane  Newspai)er  Company,  of 
SiK)kane,  Wash.;  Record  Publishing  Company,  of  I>os  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Daily  News 
Publishing  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Tacnma  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  W.  H.  Porterfield,  publisher  San  Dlegan  Sun,  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.;  L.  T.  Atwood,  agent  for  the  Sacramento  Star,  of  Sacramento.  Cal.; 
The  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Evening  News,  The  De- 
troit Tribune  and  the  Sunday  News  Tribune,  The  Evening  Press  Company,  of 
Grand  Kaplds,  Mich.,  and  Bay  City  Times  Company,  of  Ray  City,  Michigan  ;  and. 

Whereas  the  covenants  of  the  respective  parties  In  each  of  the  foregoing  con- 
tracts are  part  of  the  consideration  for  this  contract; 

Now.  therefore.  In  consideration  of  the  premises,  one  doUar  In  hand  paid,  and 
the  covenants  herein  contained, 

(A)  It  Is  mutually  agreed  between  the  parties  that.  In  case  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  party  of  the  third  part,  or  those  associated  with  either  of  them 
as  partner  or  stockholders  In  any  of  the  foregoing  companies,  or  any  of  such 
associates,  acquire  any  other  newspaper  or  newspapers,  or  legal  control  of  such 
newspaper  or  the  corporation  owning  the  same,  or  starts  any  new  newspapers 
between  the  date  hereof  and  August  30th,  1!)10,  the  party  of  the  first  part  will, 
on  the  order  either  of  said  party  of  the  second  or  third  part,  supply  news 
print  equal  to  that  contracted  for  In  the  foregoing  contracts  with  the  Post  I*ul^ 
llshlng  Company  and  others  for  such  newspaper  or  newsi)apers  during  such  part 
of  sjild  period  as  may  be  unexpired  when  such  supply  begins,  and  will  enter 
Into  separate  contracts  therefor  for  each  publication,  similar  in  all  resi^ects  to 
the  contracts  above  recited  between  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  various  com- 
panies, reference  being  had  in  each  case  to  the  difference  in  location  of  the  paper 
published  and  rates  of  freight  thereto,  which  shall  (B)  be  upon  a  corresponding 
basis;  but  the  maximum  amount  of  paper  to  be  furnished  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part  under  all  of  the  aforesaid  contracts  to  furnish  paper  and  under  this 
contract  combined  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  (125)  tons  per  day  (Sundays  excluded). 

The  rights  of  the  second  and  third  parties  hereto  to  be  based  on  the  present 
consumption  of  the  Scrlpps-Booth  Michigan  papers,  as  compared  with  all  the 
other  pai)ers  above  mentioned — each  being  entitled  to  their  proportion  of  snid 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  per  day  pro  rata  on  such  basis,  except 
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tliflt  tbe  party  of  the  third  part  ehall  be  limited  to  papers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  supply  of  news  print  is  required  for 
any  publication  in  addition  to  those  for  which  contracts  have  a]re:idy  been 
made,  tbe  party  of  the  second  part  or  the  party  of  the  third  part,  resfjectively, 
sbali  give  reasonable  notice  of  the  increased  requirement  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part. 

The  i»arties  of  the  second  part  and  the  third  part  agree  that  the  said  new»- 
par>er  corporations  entering  into  contracts  of  even  date  herewith  with  the 
party  of  the  first  part  aforesaid  shall  use  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  tons  per  day 
on  the  average  (excluding  Sundays)  bo  long  as  all  of  said  contracts  are  in 
force. 

Tbis  contract  to  inure  to  the  successors,  legal  representatives,  and  assies 
of  tbe  parties  respectively. 

Tbe  KImberly  &  Clark  Company,  the  Combined  Loclcs  Paper  Company,  The 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Pai)er  Comi)any,  the  John  Edwards  Manufactur- 
ing Ctoujpany,  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  Khinelander  Paper  Company,  Centra lia 
Pulp  and  Water  Power  (Company,  Grand  Kapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Wis- 
consin River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Paper  and  Pulp  Company, 
Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Ompany,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Itasca  Paper  Com- 
pany, Northwest  Paper  Conu>any,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  and  Flambeau  Paper 
Company,  accept  this  contract  and  agree  to  the  full  performance  thereof.  Jointly 
and  severally,  with  The  General  Paper  Company. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  affixed  their  signatures  and 
seals  on  tbe  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

(Signed)  General  Paper  C/Ompany, 

By  Jno.  a.  Davis,  Manager, 
(Signed)  Milton  A.  McRae. 

(Signed)  George  G.  Booth. 

(C)  As  provided  therein  and  In  consideration  of  the  agreements  contained 
In  the  foregoing  contract  on  tbe  part  of  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George  G.  Booth, 
and  in  further  consideration  of  tbe  l)enefits  to  accrue  to  the  undersigned,  as  the 
manufacturers  of  pai)er  to  be  supplied  thereunder,  tbe  undersigned  accept  the 
foregoing  contract,  and  jointly  and  severally  agree  with  said  Milton  A.  McRae 
and  George  R.  Booth,  and  each  of  them,  respectively,  to  perform  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  tbe  party  of  the  first  part  as  fully  as  if  named  as  coobllgors  with 
The  General  Paper  (Company. 

(27  tons.)  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Ck)., 

W.  L.  Davis,  President. 
(25  tons.)  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Co, 

C.  F.  Kellogg,  Vice-President 
(20  tons.)  Itasca  Paper  Co.,  ,* 

By  A.  C.  Bossard,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 
(20  tons.)  Hennepin  Paper  Co., 

ByB.  F.  Nelson,  President,  • 

(2C  tons.)  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 

A.  M.  Pride. 

(GO  tons.)  KiMBERLY  &  C^LARK  O)., 

By  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner,  Vice-President. 
(50  tons.)  Combined  Locks  Paper  Co., 

«  J.  S.  Van  Nortwick,  Treasurer. 

(55  tons.)  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Cck, 

Geo.  W.  Mead,  Secretary. 
(40  tons.)  John  Edwards  Mfg.  Co., 

F.  Garrison,  Secretary. 
(23  tons.)  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Co., 

F.  Garrison.  President. 
(40  tons.)  Rhinelander  Paper  Co., 

By  K.  A.  Edmonds,  Manager. 
(18  tons.)  Flambeau  Paper  Company, 

By  E.  P.  Sherry,  Secretary. 
(40  tons.)  Menasha  Paper  Ck)MPANT, 

By  M.  H.  Baum« 
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(40  tons.)  Wisconsin  Riveb  Paper  and  Pxtlp  C/OMFANt, 

C.  A.  Babcock,  Secretary, 
(40  tons.)  The  Nekgosa  Paper  Company, 

T.  E.  Nash,  President. 
(20  tons.)  Northwest  Pai^r  Oompant, 

C.  I.  McNair,  General  Manager, 

(D)  We  accept  the  foregoing  contract  with  the  signatures  now  affixed 
thereto,  it  being  understood  that  the  contract  Is  now  operative  as  between  the 
parties  who  have  signed.  If  all  the  other  companies  named  therein  sign  the 
same,  we  agree  that  the  llnblllty  of  each  signer  other  than  the  General  Paiier 
Comiiany  shall  be  limited  to  its  pro  rata  based  on  the  proportion  its  present 
news-print  capa<*ity  bears  to  the  total  present  news-print  capacity  of  all  the 
signers,  and  provided  that  all  of  the  said  signers  assent  to  this  memorandum 
and  state  their  present  news-print  capacity. 

Chicago,  May  12,  1005. 

M.  A.  McRae, 
By  J.  C.  Harper. 

George   G.    Booth, 
By  Leo  M.  Butzel. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  General  Paper  0)mpany,  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  ,  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of ,  publisher  of  the ,  party  of  the  second 

part,  made  this  9th  day  of  May,  1005. 

I.  Tlie  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar,  the  receipt  of 
which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  the  covenants  herein  contained,  agrees  to 
supply  for  the  period  beginning  May  1st,  1005,  and  ending  August  10th,  1010, 
paper  known  as  news  print  sufficient  for  the  publication  of  the . 

II.  Such  news  print  shall  be  made  at  the  mills  of  one  or  more  of  the  guar- 
antors of  this  agreement,  and  such  news  print  shall  be  of  a  clear  bright  color, 
of  a  good  surface,  free  from  dust,  opaque  at  the  standard  weight,  being  made, 
finished,  and  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  practices  in  the  best  news-print 
mills  In  the  United  States,  and  shall  under  any  circumstances  average  and  be 
equal  in  quality,  character,  and  finish  to  that  now  furnished  to  and  used  by 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  Chicago  Dally  News  on  their  regular  issues. 
The  weight  to  be  on  a  basis  of  thirty-two  (32)  pounds  per  500  sheets  24k^Q 
inches.  Production  per  1,000  sheets  on  the  above  basis  is  guaranteed,  exclusive 
of  wrappers,  and  in  case  it  overruns,  the  excess  to  be  deducted  from  the  bill, 
but  the  weight  may,  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  be  increased. 

III.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  take  from  the  party  of  the  first 
part  the  full  supply  of  new^s  print  of  such  grade  consumed  by  said  newspa[)er, 
and  to  pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  (ll.th"!)  per 
hundred  pounds,  including  wrappers,  for  a  period  beginning  May  1st,  1005,  and 
ending  February  0th,  3008.  Pink  or  green  imper  Is  to  be  furnished  at  fifteen 
(15)  cents  per  hundred  pounds  advance.  All  pa^'ments  to  he  made  on  tiie 
10th  of  each  month  for  paiier  delivered  at  the  office  of  publication  during  the 
previous  month  In  Chicago  or  New  York  exchange. 

(E)  IV.  The  price  for  the  two  and  one-half  j-ears  beginning  February  10th, 
1908,  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  six  months 
prior  to  that  date;  and  in  the  event  that  they  are  unable  to  agree,  each  party 
shall  appoint  a  disinterested  person  as  arbitrator,  and  the  written  decision  of 
any  two  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding  ui)on  both  parties,  and 
such  arbitrators,  or  the  majority  thereof,  shall  also  determine  In  the  same  way 
by  whom  the  expenses  of  such  arbitration  shall  be  borne:  provided,  that  tlie 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  pay  for  paper  furnished  during  the  last  half 
of  this  contract  more  at  any  time  than  is  paid  l)y  the  majority  of  the  five 
largest  consumers  of  news  print  in  the  United  States  under  their  contracts 
for  news  print,  quality  of  paper  and  freight  rates  considered.  Pending  the 
determination  of  said  arbitrators,  said  first  party  shall  continue  to  deliver  at 
the  price  named  herein  for  the  first  period  of  this  contract;  the  accounts  cov- 
ering the  i>eriod  between  February  30th,  11)08,  and  the  date  of  the  award  be- 
tween the  iMirties  hereto  to  be  snl)sequently  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  the  price 
ultimately  fixed  by  said  arbitration  and  within  ten  days  thereafter. 
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V.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  carry  news  print  In  storage  at  the 
point  of  delivery  for  two  weeks'  supply,  of  rolls  of  various  wlrltbs  In  ratlti  to 
the  average  consumption  required,  and  to  deliver  the  same  as  called  for  on 
the  sidewalk  at  the  press  room. 

VI.  In  case  of  an  unusual  6t  extraordinary  increase  of  demand  f'^r  nows 
print  over  and  above  the  quantity  being  supplied  at  the  time  under  the  con- 
tract, reasonable  notice  thereof  must  be  given  party  of  the  first  part  by  party 
of  the  second  part. 

VII.  In  case  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  unable  at  any  time  to  furnish 
the  paper  required  by  this  contract  in  conse<iuence  of  fire,  strikes,  flood,  war, 
or  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  manufacturer,  the  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  give  prompt  notice  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  purchaser,  u[X)n  receiving 
such  notice,  shall  obtain  the  paper  required  elsewhere,  and  the  party  uf  the  first 
part  shall  be  liable  only  for  the  difl'erence  between  the  market  price  and  the 
contract  price  for  paper  similar  in  grade  to  that  contracted  for  during  the 
period  in  which  the  manufacturer  is  prevented  from  furnishing  such  paver  by 
the  causes  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

If  the  fire,  strike,  flood,  war,  or  other  cause  beyond  control,  which  hinders 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  occur  only  at  the  mill  supplying  pai»er  under 
this  contract,  and  it  is  not  a  genernl  condition  of  the  trade,  then  the  party  of 
the  second  part  may,  unless  otherwise  supplied  by  party  of  the  first  part,  obtain 
the  paper  elsewhere  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  its  publication  requirements,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  be  bound  to  reimburse  the  party  of  the  second  part  the  diflTerence  between 
the  i)rice  so  paid  and  the  contract  price,  for  the  quantity  so  procured. 

VIII.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  purchase  white  waste  from  the  pur- 
chaser at  Feventy-five  cents  (75^)  per  hundred  pounds,  as  It  shall  come  from 
paper  delivered  under  this  contract  and  at  the  point  of  delivery,  if  properly 
packed  by  the  purchaser,  upon  receipt  of  bill  of  lading  by  party  of  the  first  i)art, 
but  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  paper  renin Inlug  on  the  cores.  But  pai)er 
shall  be  so  made  and  wound  on  spools  as  to  make  it  possible  to  use  all  of  it. 

IX.  No  claim  for  damaged  paper  shall  be  entertained  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part  unless  the  purchaser  states  In  his  receipt  for  the  goods  that  the  same  are 
damaged,  and  immediately  advises  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  that  effect. 
All  such  damaged  pai)er  shall  be  kept  for  dIsi>osal  by  the  party  of  the  first  part, 

X.  The  Paper  Company  accei)ts  this  contract  and  agrees  to  the  full 

performance  thereof  Jointly  and  severally  with  the  General  Paper  Company. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  afiixed  their  signatures  and 
seals  on  the  day  first  above  mentioned. 


As  provided  therein,  and  In  consideration  of  the  agreements  contained  in  the 

foregoing  contract   on  the  part   of  the  Publishing   Company,   and    in 

further   consideration   of   the   benefits   to   accrue   to   the   undersigned,    as   the 
manufacturers  of  the  paper  to  be  supplied  thereunder,  the  undersigned  accept 

the  foregoing  contract,  and  Jointly  and  severally  agree  with  the  I*ut>- 

lishlng  Comi)any  to  perform  all  the  obligations  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
as  fully  as  if  named  as  coobligors  with  the  General  Paper  Company. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Washififftonj  May  29^  1908. 
Hon.  jA^res  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Pvlp  and  Paper  Investigation  Committee^ 

Uouse  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  our  correspondence  with  respect  to  price  of  news- 
print paper  in  foreign  countries,  etc.,  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copies 
of  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State  and  copies 
of  communications  transmitted  by  him  from  the  American  consuls- 
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ffeneral  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  Berlin,  Germany,  giving  further  in- 
lormation  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  N.  Whitxey, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Department  of  State, 

Waahingtonj  May  27, 1908. 
The  Chief  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sir;  By  direction  of  the  Secretarjr  of  State,  referring  to  previous 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  price  of  news-print  paper  in  for- 
eign countries,  I  have  to  inclose  herewith  copies  of  dispatches  from 
the  American  consuls-general  at  Ottawa  and  Berlin,  respectivelv, 
both  dated  the  13th  instant,  supplementing  their  telegrams  previously 
transmitted  to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Carr,  Chief  Clerk. 


American  Consulate- General, 

Ottawa,  Canada^  May  13, 1908. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

Sir:  I  regret  that  I  have  not  thus  far  been  able  to  furnish  market 
prices  of  news-print  paper  for  the  six  years  last  past. 

One  of  the  leading  mills  of  Canada  has  promised  me  this  statement 
and  has  its  bookkeepers  at  work  preparing  it.  The  statement  will 
probably  be  ready  to-night,  and  as  soon  as  received  I  shall  telegraph 
It  to  the  Department. 

No  shipments  of  news-print  paper  intended  for  the  United  States 
have  been  certified  at  this  consulate-general  during  the  period  named 
prior  to  1907. 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  at  Hull,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  does  not  sell  its  product  in  the  United  States. 

The  J.  R.  Booth  Company,  which  began  operation  in  the  early  part 
of  1907,  sells  its  output  in  the  United  States,  and  its  shipments  are 
certified  at  this  office.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907  this  com- 
pany had  no  contracts  on  hand,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of  its  output 
it  probably  sold  at  a  price  somewhat  under  what  might  be  considered 
fair  market  value. 

The  manager  of  this  company  states  that  he  considers  that  $1.70 
was  about  the  fair  market  price  in  the  early  part  of  1907,  but  that  he 
was  able  to  gradually  advance  the  price  during  the  year  until  in 
the  autumn  he  obtained  some  large  contracts  at  $1.90  f.  o.  b.  Ottawa. 

During  the  present  year  comparativelv  few  sales  have  been  made. 
The  price,  however,  has  thus  far  been  held  at  $1.90. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  G-  Foster,  Consul-General. 


2010  wood  pulp,  pkint  papeb,  etc. 

Americak  Consulate-General, 
Berlin^  Germany ^  May  13, 1908. 

Assistant  Secretart  op  State,  Washington. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  yesterday  (May 
12)  of  Department's  cablegram  reading: 

Telegraph  market  price  in  Germany  news-print  paper  now  and  annually  for 
six  years  past.    Carr. 

And  to  confirm  my  reply  to-day,  as  follows: 

Skcretart  of  State,  Washington. 

Averaged  price  received  from  all  sales  in  Germany  by  news-print  paper  mana- 
fecturers,  delivery  included,  nineteen  hundred ,  two,  22.05  marks  iier  one  hun- 
dred kilograms;  nineteen  three,  21.50;  nineteen  four,  21^5;  nineteen  five,  22; 
nineteen  six,  21.00;  nineteen  seven,  21.40;  average  nineteen  eight  comi>etently 
estimated,  21.75.  Berlin  daily  states  its  contracts  for  parallel  years  were  20.00, 
20.5U,  20.50,  21.25,  21.50,  21,  21.50.    Cauldwell. 

(22.95  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.024786  per  pound ;  22  marks  per  100 
kilos  =  $0.02376  per  pound;  21.90  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023652 ; 
21.75  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.02349  per  pound;  21.50  marks  per  100 
kilos  =  $0.02322  per  pound;  21.40  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023112 
per  pound;  21.35  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023058  per  pound;  21.25 
marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.02295  per  pound ;  21  marks  per  100  kilos  = 
$0.02268  per  pound ;  20.50  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.02204  per  pound.) 

The  weights  and  prices  were  not  changed  to  equivalents  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  inconvenience  that  would  result  from 
telegraphing  the  converted  values. 

The  prices  cabled  are  the  average  of  all  sales,  both  high  and  low, 
made  in  Germany  during  the  years  mentioned  by  the  News- Print 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  controls  the  German  mar- 
ket, I  was  permitted  to  copy  these  rates  from  the  private  records  of 
the  association's  directorate  under  pledge  of  confidence. 

While  the  prices  given  may  not  come  under  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  term  "  market  value,"  they  represent  the  marketable  value  in 
Germany  of  the  entire  output  of  the  association  for  the  years  men- 
tioned. Because  they  were  authoritative,  and  because  they  were  defi- 
nite, I  considered  these  figures  of  greater  value  to  the  Department 
than  those  based  on  sales  in  open  market,  where  prices  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  individual's  capacity  for  bargain. 

The  smaller  papers  not  in  the  combination  pay  a  higher  rate  than 
the  average  quoted.  I  encountered  prices  of  23  marks  and  over  per 
100  kilos  paid  by  papers  which  lacked  facilities  for  buying  to  advan- 
tage. These  sales  represent  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  as  not  to 
reflect  accurately  the  state  of  the  German  market  during  the  past  six 
years. 

I  trust  my  course  in  this  matter  has  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  prices  quoted  in  my  cablegram  were  the  average  for  sales  in 
Germany  only.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  export  sales  were  made 
at  prices  lower  than  those  for  Germany. 

The  association's  total  sales  for  the  years  mentioned,  including  ex- 
port sales,  were  made  at  the  following  averages:  1902,  22.65  marks 
Eer  100  kilos  =  $0.024462  per  pound;  1903,  21.20  marks  per  100 
ilos  =  $0.022896  per  pound;  1904,  21.20  marks  per  100  kilos  = 
$0.022896  per  pound ;  1905,  21.90  marks  per  1 00  kilos  =  $0.023052  per 
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ponnd;  1006,  21.80  marks  i>er  100  kilos  =  $0.023544  per  pound;  1907, 
21.20  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.022800  per  pound. 

These  figures  were  given  in  confidence,  and  the'publicption  of  my 
source  of  information  would  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  asso- 
ciation's officials  in  Germany. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  W.  Cauldwell, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-General* 


W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co., 
Paper  Manufacturers, 
New  Torky  May  29^  1908. 

Hon.  Ja^ies  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives^ 

Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^  Washington^  D.  O. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mann:  On  reading  over  the  report  of  Mr.  Chester 
W.  Lyman's  testimony,  as  shown  on  pages  1333,  1334,  and  1335  of 
No.  10,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Miller,  of  your  committee,  questioned  Mr. 
Lyman  respecting  an  address  which  I  delivered  on  February  6  of 
this  year  at  the  time  of  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association.  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  my  address  was  delivered  at  the  business  meeting  of 
the  association,  which  is  not  the  fact.  In  making  the  annual  report  of 
the  association  the  compliment  was  paid  me  of  reprinting  my  even- 
ing address  at  the  banquet  with  the  other  papers  that  were  read  at 
the  business  meeting  held  in  the  forenoon  of  February  6.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  my  address  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  number  of  questions  of  general  interest,  and  has  no  more 
special  reference  to  the  paper  industiy  than  it  has  to  any  other. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  S.  Cowles. 


New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company, 

Paper  and  Chemical  Fiber, 

New  Yorky  May  2P,  1908. 

Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Uouse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  report  on  the  Pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Champlain,  by  Marshall  O.  Ijcighton.  That  part  which 
refers  to  our  Champlain  mill  begins  on  page  21  and  closes  on  pa<;e  48. 
My  company  has  no  connection  with  any  other  mill  referred  to  m  the 
report.  Quoting  from  the  last  paragraph  on  page  47,  Mr.  Leighton 
states : 

The  evidence  piven  on  the  previous  pajres  Is,  In  the  opinion  of  the  anthor,  nn- 
qnestionably  sufllcient  to  siipi)ort  the  oi»liiion  that  the  pulp  mill  at  WUlsboro  has 
not  the  slightest  harmful  effect  upon  the  lake  when  it  is  operated  in  connection 
with  the  sedimentation  bed. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  error  I  made  in  stating  that  Mr.  M.  O. 
Leighton  was  from  the  Agricultural  Department;  you  will  note  at 
the  time  he  made  the  report  he  was  connected  with  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This  report  not 
only  covers  our  method  of  taking  care  of  wastes  at  Willsboro,  but 
also  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  soda  process,  and  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  on  that  account. 

Respectfully,  yours,  A.  G.  Panufy, 

General  Manager, 


St.  Reois  Paper  Company, 

Watertown^  N.  T.,  May  30^  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Ilovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  In  letter  which  I  wrote  you  suggesting  that  the 
committee  obtain  costs  from  the  Laurentide  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany I  find  I  made  error  in  suggesting  that  the  freight  charge  from 
Grand  Mere  to  New  York  City  is  greater  than  from  Watertown  to 
New  York.  I  find  the  rate  oif  freight  from  Grand  Mere,  and  also 
from  Ottawa,  on  paper  in  carloads  is  15  cents  per  hundred,  the  same 
as  it  has  been  from  here.  I  referred  particularly  to  the  large  eastern 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  my  friends,  whose  opinions 
differ  from  mine  to  some  extent,  fail  to  see  my  point,  although  I 
think  it  must  have  appealed  to  you. 

If  I  had  known  before  that  rate  on  paper  from  Grand  Mere  to 
New  York  was  15  cents  I  would  have  made  a  much  more  vigorous 
protest  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  during  the  past  few  years 
than  I  did  make.  I  have  secured  a  reduction  from  this  territory  of 
2  cents  a  hundred,  making  the  rate  13  cents  per  hundred  in  the  future, 
and  while  I  had  considerable  help  nevertheless  I  fought  this  battle, 
so  far  as  this  particular  rate  is  concerned,  singlchanded.  Now,  if  the 
railroad  people  reduce  the  rate  from  Grand  Mere  to  New  York  to  13 
cents  I  shall  make  a  pretty  vigorous  and,  I  think,  winning  fight  for 
a  rate  on  pulp  wood  trom  Grand  Mere  at  less  than  10  cents  per  hun- 
dred. So,  as  you  will  observe,  in  making  the  statement  I  did  I  did 
not  care  which  way  the  fact  developed.  Either  way,  it  made  a  satis- 
factory point. 

I  have  rather  openly  declared  for  reciprocal  arrangements  with 
Canada,  and  if  it  is  reciprocal  in  certain  waj^s  it  must  be  made  so 
with  others,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  railroad  people  will  join 
with  us.  Of  course  just  how  everybody  would  be  affected  you  can 
judge  now  better  than  I.  The  sulphite  industry  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  it  should  have  some  sort  of  relief,  but  as  to  ground 
wood  and  print  paper  reciprocal  arrangements  will  be  sufficient. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  C.  Sherman. 


St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

Watertown^  N.  T.,  June  i,  1908. 

Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman^  Uouse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  judgment  to  deceive 
when  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  truth,  if  I  have  no  other  principle. 

I  was  ready  to  give  up  when  I  was  informed  positively  that  the 
rate  of  freight  on  news  paper  in  carloads  to  New  York  from  Grand 
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Mere  was  15  cents  per  hundred.  To-day  I  have  been  in  conference 
with  ?ome  of  the  freight  experts  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
and  they  assure  me  that  I  was  right,  excepting  that  a  rate  of  15  cents 
applies  to  shipments  sent  through  the  United  States  in  bond  for 
export  They  are  not  able  to  inform  me  exactly  what  the  rate  from 
Grand  Mere  to  New  York  is  at  the  moment,  for  delivery  and  con- 
sumption in  New  York,  but  they  think  it  is  19  cents. 

I  am  somewhat  pleased  over  learning  this,  because  beinff  assured  I 
am  inmiune  from  punishment,  aside  from  perjury,  I  would  be  sorry 
to  lose  my  immunity  on  account  of  a  loose  statement. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

G.  C.  Sherman,  Treasurer. 


iNTEBNATIONAIi  PaPER  CoMPANY, 

New  Yorlc^  June  i,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chainnan  Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  InvestigatioUy 
House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G, 

Dear  Sir:  I  think  an  erroneous  impression  was  gained  by  some  of 
your  committee  as  to  the  future  possibilities  of  the  development  of 
the  paper  industry  in  this  country,  particularly  the  manufacture  of 
news-print  paper,  which  requires  the  use  of  water  power. 

You  will  find  that  some  paper  manufacturers  who  have  not  looked 
very  deeply  into  the  subject  have  an  impression  that  there  are  no 
water  powers  remaining  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  making  ground 
wood.  I  consider  that  this  is  very  erroneous.  I  have  heard  the  same 
talk  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  yet  the  industry  has  continued  to 
grow  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  output  of  news-print  paper  certainly  having 
doubled  in  that  time. 

I  know  of  one  or  more  undeveloped  water  powers  on  every  im- 
portant river  in  Maine  and  New  York  State,  and  some  one  testified 
at  the  hearing  that  the  water-power  resources  of  Wisconsin  were  not 
more  than  half  developed.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  there  are  a  number 
of  undeveloped  powers  in  Minnesota:  one  on  the  Rainy  River,  for 
example,  it  is  said  can  afford  power  tor  a  mill  of  500  tons  capacity, 
and  such  a  mill  is  contemplated.  This  and  other  projected  mills 
will  take  care  of  the  growth  in  the  consumption  of  news-print  paper 
for  some  years  to  come,  and  make  it  quite  unnecessary  to  have  paper 
brought  in  from  Canada  or  Scandinavia.  There  are  numerous  other 
powers  scattered  in  various  States. 

In  addition  to  the  undeveloped  powers  is  the  possibility  of  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  existing  plants  by  means  of  water  storage.  There 
are  few  rivers  on  which  news-paper  mills  are  situated  but  what  can 
have  their  capacity  for  producing  pulp  increased  from  25  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent,  so  that  so  far  as  water  power  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  will 
be  many  years  before  the  industry  will  outgrow  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  scarcity  of  wood  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  exaggerated. 
There  are  some  sections  of  Maine  which  are  not  contributing  any- 
thing at  present  to  the  pulp-wood  supply,  but  will  come  into  the 
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field  when  economic  conditions  warrant  There  is  a  large  section 
of  Minnesota  which  is  as  yet  practically  untouched.  Besides  these 
facts,  the  use  of  other  kind  or  woods  than  spruce  is  increasing,  as 
shown  by  the  annual  statements  of  the  Forestry  Service.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  there  are  vast  tracts  of  wood  suitable  for  pulp  making, 
and  I  believe  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  some  of  *he  Southern 
States  will  find  that  they  have  the  resources,  both  in  wood  and  power, 
for  making  a  great  output  of  paper,  and  that  mills  will  grow  up 
if  the  industry  is  protected. 

The  last  publication  of  the  Forestry  Service  shows  that  the  con- 
sumption or  pulp  wood  for  1907  in  the  United  States  exceeded  that 
of  11)06  by  300,000  cords.  This  certainly  gives  no  indication  of  any 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  paper  industry  in  this  country  to  still 
further  develop. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  President. 


Inteknational  Paper  Compant, 

New  Yorky  June  i,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Com/mittee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation^ 
Ilouse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  judge  from  your  report  that  you  intend  to  look 
further  into  the  Canadian  pulp-wood  situation,  I  think  you  may  be 
interested  in  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  out  by  the 

Caper  association  to  a  large  number  of  daily  newspapers  last  Septem- 
er  in  order  that  they  might  not  heedlessly  advocate  some  action  by 
Congress  which  would  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
adverse  action  by  Canada.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  sent  out  I 
believe  that  neither  the  newspapers  nor  the  American  public  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  subject. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  letter  should  not  be  pub- 
lished, on  account  or  its  disclosing  to  Canadians  facts  which  are  not 
generally  known  to  them. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  have  been  studving  the 
pulp-wood  question  for  a  number  of  years  and  shall  be  glad  to  give 
your  committee  all  the  information  in  our  possession. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Ltman, 
Assistant  to  President. 


American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 

New  Yorky  September  IS,  1907. 
To  THE  Editor  : 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Commercial  relating  to  the  persistent  agitation  in  Canada,  at 
present  particularly  aggressive,  in  favor  of  either  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  the  export  oi  pulp  wood  from  that  country  into  the  United 
States  or  the  imposition  of  a  high  export  duty.  For  the  furtherance 
of  this  plan  its  advocates  are  now  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign 
through  the  medium  of  the  Canadian  press. 
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This  matter  seriously  affects  the  paper  industry,  and  also  concerns 
the  prosperity  of  the  printing  and  puolishing  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Moi"  than  $200,000,000  worth  of  paper  is  now  annually  man- 
ufactured and  used  in  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  that  the 
press  and  public  can  not  look  with  indifference  upon  any  movement 
which  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  welfare  of  our  mdustry.  For  this 
reason  we  venturi  to  lay  before  you  confidentially  the  situation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  inclosed  editorial,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  lend  the 
influence  of  your  columns  to  thwart  this  hostile  Canadian  scheme. 

As  to  our  need  of  Canadian  wood,  it  would  be  extremely  inju- 
dicious to  make  any  public  admission  thereof,  and  we  therefore  ask 
that  you  treat  what  we  say  on  this  point  strictly  confidential.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  we  are  desirous  aoove  all  things  of  keeping  open 
this  source  of  supply  for  such  portion  of  our  pulp  wood  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable and  desiraole  to  obtain  from  Canada,  both  in  the  interest  of 
conserving  our  own  forest  and  of  securing  our  raw  material  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  There  is  no  import  duty  on  pulp  wood  coming 
into  the  United  States.  Accordingly  our  demand  for  Canadian  pulp 
wood  at  present  is  determined  largely  by  the  geographical  position 
of  our  various  mills  and  the  relative  cost  of  carrying  charges  thereto 
from  different  pulp-wood  producing  localities  both  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  If  the  capital  and  labor  necessary  to  produce 
paper  to  meet  the  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  in  this 
country  are  to  be  furnished  and  employed  here  instead  of  in  Canada, 
this  question  will  become  of  more  and  more  importance. 

There  is  no  exceptional  stress  of  conditions  m  Canada  that  would 
warrant  a  deliberate  attempt  to  ruin  an  industry  in  a  friendly  coun- 
try in  order  to  build  it  up  at  home.  In  one  breath  the  Canadians 
claim  to  have  unlimited  supplies  of  spruce  timber-land  suitable  for 
pulp  wood  and  appeal  to  the  public  to  espouse  the  cause  of  building 
up  home  industries  so  as  to  use  this  material,  and  so  as  to  supply  the 
United  States  and  the  world  at  large  with  paper;  and  in  the  next 
breath  they  claim*  that  the  United  States  paper  makers  must  be  kept 
from  depleting  Canadian  forests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preserva- 
tion of  Canada's  forests  is  a  specious  argument,  as  the  effect  thereon 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  pulp  wood  were  manufactured  into 
paper  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada,  provided  the  quantity  of 
paper  remained  the  same.  But  if,  as  is  likely,  having  shut  us  off 
irom  getting  their  wood,  their  production  of  paper  failed  to  increase 
at  a  sufficient  rate  to  offset  the  decrease  in  production  in  the  United 
States  and  to  meet  our  increased  demand,  a  paper  famine  in  the 
United  States  would  inevitably  result.  The  instigators  of  this  move- 
ment, viz,  Canadian  paper  makers,  while  making  a  false  plea  on 
broad  patriotic  grounds,  are  really  actuated  by  selfish  motives  and 
hope  to  decrease  the  demand  for  wood  in  Canada  so  as  to  buy  it  more 
cheaply  themselves,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  cost  of  wood  in 
the  United  States,  and  thus  to  increase  their  profit  in  competition 
with  us.  Under  these  conditions,  the  removal  of  the  United  States' 
duty  on  paper  would  be  only  a  play  into  their  hands  and  would  but 
add  to  the  profit  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  without  inuring  to 
the  benefit  of  consumers  of  paper  here. 

We  maintain  that  any  interference  by  Canada  with  the  export  of 
pulp  wood  would  be  an  invidious  act,  inconsistent  with  the  general 
policy  of  nations  as  well  as  of  Canada  itself,  viz,  the  free  exporta- 
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tion  of  all  products,  whether  raw  or  manufactured.  Many  of  us 
have  invested  hirg**.  amounts  in  Canada  in  fees  of  timber-lands  and 
licenses  from  various  provincial  governments,  relying  upon  Canadian 
laws  and  conditions  existing  at  the  time.  It  would  be  practically 
confiscation  for  Canada  largely  to  destroy  the  values  of  these  proper- 
ties by  preventing  the  removal  of  the  product  from  the  country. 

Canada  is  exporting  many  millions  of  dollars'  w6rth  of  other  raw 
materials  and  there  would  he  no  justice  in  singling  out  pulp  wood  to 
place  a  restriction  upon  its  exportation.  The  only  reason  assignable 
is  that  the  Canadians  look  with  covetous  eyes  upon  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  think  that  m  paper  manufacturing 
they  have  found  a  vulnerable  point  at  which  to  attack  us,  by  reason 
of  what  they  style  our  "dependence"  upon  them  for  the  raw 
material. 

The  United  States  in  1906  exported  over  $500,000,000  worth  of 
raw  material  and  $226,000,000  worth  of  partly  manufactured  goods. 
The  United  States  is  also  exporting  machinery  to  all  parts  of  the 

flobe  to  manufacture  goods  which  compete  with  us  in  various  mar- 
ets.  In  fact,  practically  all  the  paper  machinery  and  pulp  machin- 
ery used  in  Canada  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Canada  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
its  supply  of  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  many  other  products  both  raw  and 
manufactured. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  proposed  interference  with  the  trade  in 
pulp  wood  is  inconsistent  with  Canada's  own  policy  as  well  as.  with 
that  of  nations  generally.  If  this  principle  were  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  both  Canada  and  this  country,  it  would  result  in  the 
former's  ruin. 

Such  a  step  as  is  advocated,  if  taken,  would  involve  discriminating 
legislation  which  if  would  seem  should  not  be  viewed  with  compla- 
cency by  the  United  States.  The  Province  of  Ontario  has  already 
prohibited  the  exnort  of  pulp  wood  and  logs  cut  frjom  Crown  lands. 
The  Province  of  (Quebec  cnarges  a  greater  stumpage  if  the  pulp  wood 
cut  from  Crown  lands  is  exported,  and  the  general  tariff  of  Canada 
grants  a  preference  of  33  per  cent  on  all  imports  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land as  against  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  It  would 
seem  that  discrimination  had  already  gone  as  far  as  we  should  allow 
without  protest. 

The  Canadians  have  so  far  been  deterred  from  taking  a  more  dras- 
tic course  principally  through  fear  of  disastrous  consequences  to  them- 
selves by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  wise  countervailing  clause  of 
our  tariff,  which  would  automatically  raise  the  duties  on  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  coming  into  this  country,  to  offset  any  duty  which 
might  be  imposed  on  pulp  wood ;  but  this  provision  they  are  trying 
to  find  some  way  to  avoid,  and  it  is  defective  in  that  it  would  not, 
in  fact,  meet  the  situation  if  exports  of  pulp  wood  were  entirely  pro- 
hibited. They  hesitate  to  resort  to  this  extreme  expedient  through, 
fear  of  some  kind  of  retaliation  by  the  United  States,  and  we  believe 
that  a  "  quietus  "  could  be  put  upon  this  agitation  if  the  press  of  this 
country  would  give  emphatic  expression  to  the  disfavor  with  which 
such  an  attack  on  one  of  our  industries  would  be  regarded  by  our 
people,  and  would  intimate  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  Canada  to 
take  a  step  which  might  provoke  retaliatory  measures  and  interfere 
at  least  with  the  commercial  comity  between  the  two  countries. 
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Our  object  in  addressing  yon  is  both  to  ask  yonr  support  at  this 

time  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to  you  to  be  most  juuicious,  and 

also  as  a  precautionary  step  to  inform  our  leading  newspapers  as  to 

the  bearing  of  this  matter,  so  that  should  it  become  a  question  of 

public  policy  in  connection  with  reciprocity  negotiations,  tariff  legis- 

ation,  or  otherwise  they  may  be  in  possession  of  the  principal  facts. 

We  shall  \ie  glad  to  furnish  additional  data  on  application. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  S.  CowLES,  President. 


I 


Manufactubers'  Association  of  New  York, 

Brooklyn^  N.  T.,  June  S,  1008. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Com'miftee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper  Investigation^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  care  the  report  of  Select  Committee 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation. 

There  is  one  feature  which  has  a  mo^^t  important  bearing  upon  this 
subject  which  has,  I  believe,  boen  overlooked,  and  that  is  tlie  great 
waste  of  paper  and  coincident  waste  of  our  forests  due  to  the  1  cent 
per  pound  rate  on  publications  entered  in  the  post-office  as  second- 
class  matter. 

This  low  rate  puts  a  premium  upon  large  circulation  and  the  for- 
cing of  circulation  by  methods  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  and  purely  from  a  commercial  standpoint  has  leu  to  grave 
abuses  and  enormous  national  waste,  which  should  be  corrected^  and 
I  think  that  your  committee  should  show  the  relation  of  this  waste 
to  the  large  and  unnatural  demand  for  paper  and  the  consequent 
hiffh  prices. 

This  investi^tion  miffht  easily  show  that  a  law  passed  to  encour- 
age the  dissemination  of  literature  at  a  time  when  paper  and  print- 
ing cost  ton  times  more  than  it  co«ts  to-day  has  resulted  in  a  scramble 
by  publishers  to  monopolize  the  field  of  advertising,  and  in  doing  so 
that  they  have  also  monopolized  00  per  cent  of  the  postal  facilities 
without  contributing  anything  like  a  reasonable  share  of  the  postal 
revenue. 

This  investigation  might  legitimately  show  that  the  proportion  of 
GOO.000,000  pounds  of  matter  of  the  second  class,  whicn  is  annually 
carried  in  the  mails  at  1  cent  per  pound,  is  very  largely  waste,  pure 
and  simple,  and  that  it  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

This  investigation  should  show  that  1,000,000  pounds  of  news  paper 
requires  the  destruction  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  forest,  and  that  there 
IS  wasted  every  day  in  the  year  that  amount  of  forest,  due  entirely 
to  this  l-cent-per-jpound  postal  rate. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  the  work  of  other  committees  of  the  House  to 
investigate  the  needs  of  postal  system  in  relation  to  its  usefulness  to 
tlie  people  and  the  value  of  an  equitable  postal  rate  law,  nevertheless 
this  committee  has  the  opportunity  to  show  that  a  great  national 
waste  is  responsible  for  an  abnormal  demand  for  paper,  which  ad- 
vances in  an  unnatural  way  the  price  and  places  a  buraen  upon  many 
.who  are  unable  to  bear  it. 

The  value  of  investigation  and  report  by  the  Census  Bureau  upon 
this  subject  would  be  inestimable,  for  while  our  postal  system  is  niak- 
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ing  some  headway,  it  has  been  made  so  clear  in  the  reports  of  Pofrt- 
masters-General  that  the  Department  is  severely  handicapped,  that  it 
is  due  to  commerce  and  industry  that  these  faults  should  be  cor- 
rected and  our  postal  system  placed  upon  a  basis  which  will  provide 
the  best  communication  possible. 

If  your  committee  would  show  clearly,  as  it  might,  that  the  1-cent 
rate  for  publications  puts  a  premium  upon  the  destruction  of  forests, 
and  that  there  is  a  great  national  waste  which  is  encouraged  abnor- 
mally by  present  postal  laws,  Congress  might  be  induced  to  enact  an 
equitable  postal  rate  law. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Richard  W.  Bainbridge, 

Poatul  Chaiinnan. 


International  Paper  Company, 

New  York^  June  10, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 
Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 

House  of  JxepresentativeSj  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  page  1203  of  the  paper  and  pulp  investigation  hear- 
ings I  make  this  statement: 

But  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Ridder  and  Mr.  Seitz,  and  one  or  two  others,  at  dif- 
ferent times  have  worked  together  to  foment  discontent  among  the  publishers 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Sims  thereupon  asks  me  if  I  refer  to  these  gentlemen  in  their 
individual  capacity,  to  which  I  reply  affirmatively,  saying  that  as  I 
look  upon  it  thev  are  looking  out  for  their  own  individual  benefit. 
Mr.  Sims  states  tnat  Mr.  Norris  distinctly  disclaimed  representing  the 
New  York  Times,  etc. 

Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  under  date  of  May  20,  1908,  has  sent  out  to  a 
select  list  of  publishers  a  letter  which  I  here  quote : 

Dear  Sib:  It  occurs  to  me  that  substantial  steps  toward  protecting  news- 
paper interests  in  the  matter  of  paper  supply  and  price  could  be  obtained  at  this 
time,  if  a  group  of  the  larger  newspapers  should  arrange  to  carry  on  that 
work  in  their  own  interest. 

Mr.  Jolm  Norris  has  signified  his  willingness  to  serve  such  a  group  of  news- 
papers and  to  devote  all  his  energies  and  time  to  the  work  if  an  adequate  salary 
could  be  assured  to  him  for  a  period  of  two  years.  I  am  confident  I  can  adjust 
that  matter  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Mr.  Ochs,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  other  publishers  have  already  indicated  their  willingneiss  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  plan  I  have  in  mind  contemplates  a  payment  by  each  subscriber  of  10 
cents  per  ton  of  paper  consumed  with  a  minmum  of  $1,000  per  annum  toward 
a  fund  which  shall  insure  two  years'  work.  If  the  total  subscriptions  exceed 
the  expenditures,  as  I  anticipate  they  may,  a  return  will  be  made  pro  rata.  I 
will  act  as  treasurer  in  your  interests  It  will  be  understood  that  your  obllpi- 
tion  or  liability  will  not  in  any  way  exceed  the  amount  of  your  subscript ioiu 
This  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  interference  with  your  perfect  freedunj  in 
buying  paper,  but  rather  the  creation  of  conditions  which  shall  be  helpful  to 
you  in  buying. 

May  I  rely  upon  your  cooi)eratlon,  and  if  80»  for  what  sum? 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Riddeb. 

This  letter  is  not  sent  out  as  president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  but  by  Mr.  Ridder  individually.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  so  far  as  this  letter  indicates,  his  solicitude  for  the  pub-^ 
lishers  does  not  extend  beyond  a  small  circle,  who  would  constitute 
strong  allies  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  object. 
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The  letter  also  seems  to  discredit  Mr.  Norris's  statement,  according 
to  Mr.  Sims,  that  he  did  not  represent  the  New  York  Times,  as  it 
shows  that  at  present,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Ochs  is  behind  Mr.  Norris 
in  his  efforts  to  create  conditions  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  New 
York  Times  in  buying  its  paper. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  this  letter  go  in  the  record. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Ltman, 
Assistant  to  President. 


St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Norwalk^  Conn.,  June  10, 1908. 
Hon.  James  B.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paver  Inoestigntion, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  our  report  as  per  your  request  of 
May  7.  To  compute  tliese  figures  'in  the  manner  asked  for,  it  has 
been  necessarj^  for  us  to  separate  to  some  extent  items  which  have 
been  lumped  in  our  reports  or  taken  collectively,  but  we  have  en- 
deavored to  have  them  accurate,  and  the  details  agree  with  our 
figures,  so  that  we  are  very  confident  we  are  correct. 

In  considering  our  mill,  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  our  situation  is 
a  little  unique,  m  that  while  we  are  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  pur- 
chasers of  pulp  wood  at  times,  our  operations  in  pulp  and  pulp 
wood  are  all  conducted  on  the  Canadian  side  in  the  Provmce  of  New 
Brunswick. 

I  am  informed  that  your  committee  intends  to  visit  some  of  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to 
invite  you  to  include  our  mill  in  your  programme. 

I  ^ould  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  any  and  aU  informa- 
tion in  my  power  and  would  undertake  to  accompany  you  to  our 
New  Brunswick  mill  if  you  wished,  in  order  to  give  you  a  better 
understanding  of  matters  at  that  end  of  the  line. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  endeavors  to  get  at  the  true 
facts,  I  remain 

Yours,  truly,  St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

E.  G.  Murphy,  Vice-President. 

Department  op  State, 

Washington,  June  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  consul 
at  Sheffield,  England,  transmitting  a  communication  from  a  large 
paper  manufacturer  in  his  district,  m  regard  to  the  amount  and  prices 
of  paper  shipped  yearly  from  the  United  States  to  Sheffield. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Elihu  Root. 
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American  Consulate, 
Sheffield^  England^  May  26\  1908. 
The  Assistant  Secreiaby  of  State, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Sth:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  I 
recently  received,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  is  the  proprietor  of 
lar^e  paper  mills  at  Oughtibridge,  near  this  cit^,  and  at  Grimsby; 
he  IS  known  to  me  personally  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  man,  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  letter  I  had  an  interview  with  the  writer,  and  pointed 
out  that  I  could  not  use  the  letter  as  he  suggested  unless  the  ban 
of  privacy  was  removed,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  be  quoted 
in  the  matter.  In  reply  he  said  he  was  willing  to  stand  by  what  he  had 
written.  I  then  asked  if  the  statements  made  by  him  were  susceptible 
of  proof;  he  said  the  yearly  quantity  stated  was  based  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  purchasers  here;  the  rail  and 
ocean  freights  can  be  readily  verified.  The  price  per  pound,  Mr. 
Dixon  says,  was  furnished  him  by  the  proprietors  of  two  newspapers 
here,  who  are  both  customers  of  his  for  a  part  of  their  paper  supply 
at  a  somewhat  higher  price  than  they  are  paying  the  American  paper 
makers,  but  whether  they  would,  if  called  upon,  produce  bills  to 
prove  his  statement  he  was  not  prepared  to  say. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  interests  involved,  I  forward  the  letter 
for  such  action  as  the  circumstances  may  seem  to  warrant 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  N.  Daniels,  Consul. 

[Peter  Dixon  ft  Son,  papermakers.     West  Marsh  Paper  Works,  Grimabj.     Head  otBeou 

Spring  Grove  Mills.] 

Oughtibridge,  neab  Sheffield,  May  19^  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Daniels  :  An  inauiry  is  now  being  held  in  Washington 
on  paper.  The  Government  there  is  trying  to  find  out  if  the  Ameri- 
can paper  makers  are  selling  cheaper  to  loreigners  than  to  United 
States  publishers.    It  might  be  useful  to  know  if  you  were  to  tell 

Jour  Government  that  3,S0O  tons  or  more  United  States  newspaper 
as  come  into  Sheffield  yearly  for  two  or  three  years  at  IJd.  [2J 
cents]  per  pound,  less  14  per  cent,  equal  to  £10  [$48.67]  per  ton 
[2,240]  net  in  Sheffield.  The  carriage  from  Hull  is  10s.  lOd.  [$2.63] 
per  ton  and  must  be  15s.  [$3.65]  sea  freight,  or,  say,  ^  14s.  2dl 
[$42.38]  f.  o.  b.,  and  the  price  in  New  York  is  £10  5s.  6d.  [$50]  or 
more. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jos.  Dixon. 

Note. — ^The  conversions  into  United  States  currency,  in  brackets, 
have  been  added  by  me. 

Chas.  N.  Daniei^,  Consul, 

International  Paper  Compant, 

New  York^  June  11^  1908. 
Hon.  James  B.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation^ 
House  of  Representatives^  Washingt07i^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  statement  submitted  by  this  company  at  the  hear- 
ing we  refer  to  the  reputed  enormous  earnings  upon  the  investments 
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of  certain  New  York  newspapers.  We  would  like  to  add  another 
paper  as  corroborative  of  our  statements  as  to  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  provide  the  plant  of  a  newspaper,  com- 
pared with  the  return  upon  the  same. 

We  refer  to  the  Indianapolis  News.  The  net  earnings  shown  by 
the  sworn  report  of  Hilton  U.  Brown,  the  receiver,  for  the  operation 
of  the  paper  for  one  year  and  eight  days  amounted  to  $92,000.  This 
is  net,  after  having  paid  all  expenses  of  the  operation  of  the  paper 
and  the  expenses  of  the  receivership. 

The  receiver  took  charge  of  the  paper  about  eight  years  ago,  being 
appointed  on  account  ot  a  disagreement  between  the  partners  rela- 
tive to  the  management  of  the  paper  and  not  on  account  of  financial 
difficulties.  The  earnings  given  above,  I  understand,  were  for  the 
first  year  of  the  receivership.  Since  that  time  the  News  has  doubled 
its  charge  for  advertisements. 

One  year  their  return  for  assessment  for  taxation  was  a  little  over 
$47,000,  and  at  that  time  they  had  a  circulation  of  about  42,000,  and 
it  was  said  in  the  evidence  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  news- 
paper depended  upon  the  circulation.  It  is  now  claimed  in  the  state- 
ments they  have  published  that  they  have  a  circulation  of  about 
78,000  or  80,000,  and  it  is  estimated  on  reliable  authority  that  the 
present  profits  are  not  less  than  $200,000  per  annum. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  a  dissatisfied  taxpayer  to  have  the  assess- 
ment for  taxes  of  the  News  raised,  basing  his  claim  on  the  ground 
that  the  paper  had  been  sold  by  the  receiver  for  $930,000.  In  the 
tax  proceedings  the  News  publishers  maintained  that  they  were  liable 
for  assessment  only  upon  their  physical  properties,  and  that  the 
great  value  of  the  propertv  was  the  "  good  will,"  which  was  not 
assessable,  and  the  court  upheld  them  in  this  position  and  refused  to 
raise  their  assessment. 

This  gives  an  insight  into  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  publishing 
business  represented  oy  "  good  will,"  which  in  many  instances  means 
a  monopoly  in  the  purveying  of  news. 

Notwithstanding  its  enormously  prosperous  condition  the  Indian- 
apolis News  has  taken  the  position  that  the  duty  on  paper  is  iniqui- 
tous and  the  prices  of  paper  extortionate. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  President, 


American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

New  York,  June  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives^  "Washington^  D,  G. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  The  inclosed  preamble  and  resolutions  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  may  interest  you. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norrts, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Paper. 
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[The  New  York  Times,  Friday,  June  12.  1908.1 

John  Norris  has  resigned  his  post  as  business  manager  of  The  New  York 
Tlujes  to  accei)t  an  appointment  tendered  him  by  the  American  New8i)ai)er  Pub- 
lishers* Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  aims  of  the  organization  in  the 
matter  of  news-i)rint  paiier.  The  directors  of  the  association  adopted  these 
resolutions  yesterday : 

**Wliereas  the  recent  Ck>ngressional  investigation  of  the  manufactnre  and  dis- 
tribution of  pnper  surprised  and  startled  publishers  and  pai)er  makers  by  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  revelations  in  the  marketing  of  pai)er;  and 

**  Whereas  the  posti)ouement  by  Congress  of  action  upon  the  proposition  to 
place  i)ulp  and  printing  li&v^r  upon  the  free  list,  and  the  dec*iRlon  of  its  select 
committee  to  continue  the  investigation  until  December  next,  thrust  upon  the 
American  Newspaiier  Publishers*  Association,  and  upon  publishers  generally, 
the  necessity  for  continuing  their  efforts  to  safeguard  and  promote  their  inter- 
ests; and 

**  Whereas  Chairman  Mann,  of  the  select  committee,  has  introduced  In  Con- 
gress a  bill  which  indicates  an  inclination  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  reci- 
procity arrangements  with  Canada;  and 

"  Whereas  the  paper  makers  are  united  and  organized  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests; and 

*'  Wherens  the  information  In  the  Interest  of  poiier  makers  which  is  being 
disseminated  to  justify  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  prices  presents  only 
one  side  of  the  question;  and 

"  Whereas,  through  the  vigilance  of  this  association,  the  pools  controlling  the 
output  of  fiber  and  mnnlla  paper  boards  are  now  under  close  Judicial  scrutiny, 
and  It  appears  that  other  paper  pools  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
scrutiny;  and 

"  Whereas  the  efforts  of  this  association  to  invoke  Federal  aid  have  already 
caused  a  rei)udiatIon  of  the  profiosed  advance  to  (CO  per  ton  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  $50-i)er-ton  price;  and 

**  Whereas  the  pai)er  makers  have  represented  that  the  large  advancos  In 
price  for  all  kinds  of  paper  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  reason  of  reductions 
in  the  hours  of  labor,  due  to  changes  from  twelve-hour  shifts  to  eight-hour 
shifts;  and 

**  Whereas  a  recent  canvass  shows  that  only  29  out  of  245  paper  mills  had 
made  such  change;  and 

**  Whereas  the  work  thus  far  done  in  behalf  of  this  association  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  volunteers;  and 

"  Whereas  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  expendijure  by  publishers  of  more 
than  $40,000,000  per  annum  for  news-print  pai)er  has  reached  a  stage  where 
organized  effort  and  concentrated  energy  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  scvui 
essential  to  an  earnest  and  aggressive  campaign,  looking  to  a  broader  market,  a 
dissolution  of  t)aper  makers*  combinations,  and  the  procuring  of  the  pro[)er  rep- 
resentation of  this  association  before  committees  of  Congress  and  elsewhere; 

and 

"  Whereas  the  board  of  directors  is  of  opinion  that  John  Norris  is  equtpi)ed 
to  undertake  these  services  for  the  association :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  engage  the  services  of  John 
Norris  for  a  period  of  two  years,  upon  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  them,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  aims  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 
in  the  matter  of  news-print  paper.** 

m 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Grand  Rapids^  Wis.^  J  woe  16^  1908. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mann, 

Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  inclose  herewith 
labor  scale  per  hour  for  years  1904,  1905, 1906,  and  1907. 
Yours,  truly, 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
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Wage  scale  per  hour. 


1904. 


Wood  room: 

Foreman k- 

Sawyer  ..^ 

Helpers 

Grinder  room: 

Foreman 

Helpers 

Wet  machine  room: 

Tenders 

Roll  Rklnners 

Beater  room: 

Beater  foreman 

Beater  men 

Bizeman 

Hauling  in  raw  material- 
Foreman 

Helpers 

Machine  room: 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

Third  hands 

Fourth  hands 

Oilers 

Bom  machine  tender 

Flni!<hing  room: 

Cutter  man 

Tier  man 

Helpers 

Shipping  room: 

Foreman , 

Helpers 

Boiler  room: 

Engineers 

Head  fireman 

Do 

Coreman,  oiler 

Watchman 

Millwright 

Millwright  helper 

Carpenter 

Machinist 

Teamster 


Oent», 
17* 
161 
15 


18i 

Hi 
lOi 

181 
13* 
l«i 

15 
16 

80 
20 


10* 


17* 
17* 
15 

13* 
15 


14* 
13* 
16^ 

161 
32* 

15 


17* 


1905. 


Onto. 
17* 
16* 
15 


13* 

14* 
10* 

181 
13* 
16* 

15 
15 

80 
20 
12* 


10* 


17* 
17* 
15 

161 
16 


Mi 
13* 
16* 
161 
82* 
15 


17* 


1906. 


Cents. 
16* 
16* 
15 

25 
13* 

14* 
12* 

181 
18* 
16* 


SO 

20 

12* 

12* 

12* 


17* 
17* 
15 

16  to  23 
15 

20* 
17* 
14* 
17* 
161 
32* 
17* 
25 


17* 


1907. 


Cmta. 
22* 
17 
17 

25 
15 

16* 
12* 

23 

16* 

17 

18 
17 

20 

15 

H 

12* 

87 

22* 

20 

17 

20 
17 

23* 

181 

14* 

19 

16| 

82* 

19 

25 

80 

17* 


Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

BuifEAU    OF    THE    CeNSUS, 

Washington^  June  17, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
1S60  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  lU. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  As  some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  we  sent  the 
reminder  letter  to  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  and  consumers 
of  news-print  paper,  I  think  it  well  to  tell  you  the  situation  of  the 
work  and  receive  further  instructions. 

Oanvdss  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers. 

Schedules  mailed 031 

Schedules   received 172 

Plants  represented  by  schedules  received 220 

In  addition  to  this  number,  70  reports  were  received  from  manu- 
facturers which  stated  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  Some  of  these  were  included  in  the  Census 
total  for  the  industry,  because  the  class  of  their  products  were  so 
closely  allied  with  the  paper  industry  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
include  them  in  the  general  group. 
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But  very  few  schedules  are  now  being  received,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  manufacturers  do  not  intend  to  make  complete  reports.  It 
is  possible  that  another  reminder  would  result  in  getting  a  few  addi- 
tional schedules,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  a  thorough  canvass  can  not 
be  made  unless  assents  are  sent  into  the  field  to  visit  esu'h  plant  and 
secure  the  desired  data;  theit?fore,  under  present  methods,  we  can 
not  hope  to  secure  totals  that  are  comnaral)le  with  the  cAisus  total 
for  11)04.  Please  advise  me  if  we  should  make  further  effort  to  secure 
the  returns  from  manufacturers. 

Canvass  of  consumers  of  neics-print  paper, 
Schednlefl  mailed 0.032 

Schetlules  received  from  the  first  caU 1,304 

Sditidules  received  siuce  reminder  letter  was  mulled 428 

Total  received  to  date 1, 822 

Very  few  schedules  are  now  being  received,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  impossible  to  secure  reports  from  all  of  the  establishments  to  which 
this  schedule  was  sent,  unless  repeated  reminder  letters  are  mailed 
or  special  agents  are  employed,  l^leasc  advise  me  if  we  shall  make 
further  effort  to  secure  the  reports  for  this  branch  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

If  no  further  effort  is  to  be  made  to  secure  the  returns  for  either 
branch  of  the  investigation,  can  the  tabulation  be  made,  of  coui'se 
with  arrangements  to  include  returns  that  may  reach  the  office  during 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks  ? 

Upon  examining  the  testimony  taken  bv  the  committee,  I  find  con- 
siderable data  which  could  possibly  be  collated  and  arranged  so  as  to 
obtain  averages  and  results  that  would  strengthen  the  data  secured 
by  the  use  oi  the  schedules  that  have  been  mailed  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  consumers  of  paper.  Do  you  care  to  have  the  office  com- 
pile this  data  and  present  it,  or  at  least  the  averages  obtained  from  it, 
m  connection  with  those  we  secured  through  the  schedules? 

Awaiting  the  receipt  of  your  reply  and  further  instructions,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Steuart, 
Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures. 


Chicago,  July  H^  1908. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Steuart, 

Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures^ 

Census  Office^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steuart:  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  failure  to  ffive 
earlier  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  17.  1  think  it  would  be  well  to 
send  another  reminder  to  the  manufacturers  and  probably  inclose 
another  copy  of  the  schedule.  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  send 
another  letter  to  the  newspaper  publishers.  I  wish  very  much  that 
you  would  have  some  one  go  through  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
special  committee  and  work  out  any  results  that  you  can  from  that. 
There  is  much  valuable  information  I  think  in  the  published  hear- 
ings.   I  fear  I  will  no-  have  either  the  time  or  the  proper  training 
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to  get  the  most  available  information  out  of  the  statistics,  etc.,  fur- 
nished to  us  and  published  in  the  hearings.  I  will  be  greatly  obliged 
to  the  Census  Office  if  you  can  put  some  good  person  at  work  on  this. 
The  principal  object  in  asking  newspaper  publishers  to  fill  out  the 
schedules  sent  to  them  was  to  ascertain  the  prices  at  which  paper  had 
sold  on  different  dates.  While  the  great  majority  of  the  publishers 
seem  not  to  have  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  reply,  yet  probably 
those  who  have  been  most  affected  by  the  increased  price  in  paper  have 
probably  replied.  In  working  up  these  schedules,  I  suggest  that  a 
distinction  be  made  between  the  ordinary  paper  and  trade  and  special 
publications.  In  other  words,  the  schedules  which  have  been  returned 
will  cover  more  kinds  of  paper  than  the  simple  ordinary  common 
news-print  paper,  and  unless  the  different  grades  of  paper  are  kept 
separate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  compilations  the  results  will  not  be 
valuable.  In  addition  to  the  schedules  which  were  returned  there  is 
considerable  information  in  the  hearings  from  certain  newspapers  as 
to  quantities  and  price  which  might  be  added  to  the  schedules  in 
compiling  the  results. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  on 

Ptdp  and  Paper  Investigation. 


United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  June  j?7,  1908. 
Hon.  T.  R.  Mann, 

J7iS9  Q  Street,  Chicago,  TU. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  When  you  were  in  my  office  just  before  Congress 
adjourned  I  promised  to  let  you  know  what  material  the  Forest 
Service  could  supply  by  next  fall  that  would  be  helpful,  in  your 
inquiry  into  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry.  The  information 
which  the  Service  can  furnish  will  deaf  principally  with  the  supply 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  also,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  supply  of  other  materials  than  wood  which  can  probably 
V^  utilized  for  pulp  making.  The  section  of  forests  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  will,  within  the  next 
few  months,  make  the  fullest  possible  investigation  of  the  timber 
supply  of  the  United  States.  In  this  investigation  the  supply  of 
pulp  wood  will  be  thoroughly  considered;  data  will  also  be  collected 
upon  the  Canadian  timber  supply.  A  preliminary  report  will  be 
made  by  the  Commission  not  later  than  January  1. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  special  appropriation  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  "  test  such  plants  as  may  require  tests  to 
ascertain  if  they  be  suitable  for  making  paper,"  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  tne  Forest  Service  will  cooperate  in  ascertaining  the 
available  suppjly  of  fibrous  plants  in  the  United  States  which  give 
promise  of  being  commercially  suitable  for  paper  making.  So  far 
as  possible  laboratory  tests  will  also  be  maoe  upon  these  plants  to 
ascertain  how  the  pulp  produced  from  them  compares  in  yield  and 
qualitv  with  that  produced  from  various  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  ex- 
pectecf  that  the  preliminary  report  of  this  study  will  also  be  made 
not  later  than  January  L 
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Yon  see,  therefore,  that  we  shall  get  considerable  information  that 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  which  your  committee 
has  in  hand.    Some  general  conclusions  can  undoubtedly  be  drawn 
and  made  available  for  your  use  before  Congress  convenes. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

GiTPORD  PiNCHOT,  Forester. 


Chicago,  Jvly  H^  190S, 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President^  Oyster  Bay^  N.  F. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Before  leaving  Washington  in  June  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Pinchot,  Forester,  in  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  and  requested  that  the  Forest  Service 
make  special  investigation  as  to  the  quantity  of  spruce  and  other 
valuable  forests  suitable  for  pulp  wood  in  this  country  and  the  same 
in  Canada — in  this  country  by  States  and  localities,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  in  Canada  by  Provinces  and  localities.  Also,  as  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  spruce  forests  under  natural  conditions  and  the  probable 
Juantity  of  pulp  wood  which  could  be  indefinitely  cut  from  the  spruce 
orests  of  the  United  States  under  proper  forestry  methods. 

Mr.  Pinchot  expressed  his  great  desire  to  serve  the  special  com- 
mittee in  these  regards  and  to  obtain  and  furnish  all  the  information 
possible.  I  think,  however,  it  may  be  desirable,  owing  to  your  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  for  you  to  give  directions  that  the  Forestry 
Service  shall  furnish  to  the  special  committee  and  the  House  anj 
information  relating  to  the  suoject  under  investigation  which  it  13 
possible  to  obtain  and  furnish. 

Yours,  most  truly,  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman. 


Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  June  11,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  recent  request  that  this  Department  obtain 
for  the  use  of  your  committee  certain  information  relative  to  impor- 
tations of  wood  pulp,  filter  masse,  printing  paper,  and  pulp  woods 
at  the  leading  ports  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June 
1, 1908, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  information, 
copy  of  a  letter  this  day  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at 
Bangor,  Me.;  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  Buffalo,  Ogdensburg, 
Oswego,  Cape  Vincent,  Plattsburg,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Philadel- 
phia, Erie,  JPa. ;  Newfjort,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Detroit,  Port  Huron, 
Slarquette,  Mich.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Bridgeport,  New  London,  Conn.; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and  tlie  surveyors  of  customs  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  asking  for  the  statistics  you 
desire. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary, 
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Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  June  11  ^  1908. 
The  Q)LLECTOR  or  Customs, 

Bangor^  Me. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  request  that  you  forward  to  the  Department  at  your 
earliest  convenience  a  tabulated  statement,  in  duplicate,  showing  the 
date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  and  country  of  origm  of 
each  importation  at  your  port,  together  with  the  duties  collected 
thereon,  covering  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
of  the  following: 

1.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  pulp  specified  in  paragraph  893 
of  the  tariff  act  of  Julv  24,  1897. 

2.  Filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395. 

8.  Of  the  various  classes  of  printing  paper  provided  for  under 
paragraph  396. 

4.  Pulp  woods  under  paragraph  699. 

Notations  will  be  made  of  shipments  on  which  aditional  duties  have 
been  collected  under  the  provisos  to  paragraphs  393  and  396,  stating 
the  amounts. 

In  preparing  this  tabulated  statement,  the  name  of  the  importer 
need  not  be  given. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Chicago,  July  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President^  Oyster  Bay^  N.  T. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  Before  leaving  Washington  in  June  I  called 
upon  the  Treasury  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  to  obtain  certain  information  rela- 
tive to  importations  of  wood  pulp,  printing  paper,  pulp  wood,  etc., 
and  I  am  informed  on  June  11  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  vari- 
ous collectors  of  customs,  asking  for  information  in  compliance  with 
this  request.  While  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  very  active 
and  very  courteous  in  obtaining  and  furnishing  information  to  the 
special  committee,  I  think  possibly  that,  owing  to  your  great  interest 
in  the  subject  under  investigation,  you  may  desire  to  direct  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  furnish  to  the  special  committee  every  facility 
possible  in  the  way  of  collecting  information. 

I  beff  to  remain, 

X  ours,  very  sincerely,  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman, 


Chicago,  July  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President^  Oyster  Bay^  N,  T. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Before  leaving  Washington  in  June  I  called 
upon  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  asked  that  Bureau  to 
collect  statistical  information  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Pulp 
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and  Paper  Investigation.  Mr.  Austin  expressed  his  desire  to  furnish 
all  the  information  possible,  but  there  may  be  some  expense  in  col- 
lecting a  portion  of  the  information  desired  and  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  be  well,  owing  to  your  great  interest  in  the  subject  under 
investigation,  to  direct  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
obtain  and  furnish  for  the  special  committee  any  and  all  information 
which  may  relate  to  the  subject  which  is  asked  for. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

James  B.  Makn,  Chairman. 


Chicago,  Jvly  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President^  Oyster  Bay^  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  the  Census  Office  has  been  very 
diligent  in  doing  work  for  the  committee.  The  committee  now 
desires  to  have  considerable  work  done  in  the  Census  Office  which 
may  involve  some  expense,  and  as  you  expressed  your  desire  to 
furnish  any  facil'ties  within  your  power  to  the  committee  I  beg  to 
ask  that  vou  will  direct  that  the  Census  Office  furnish  to  and  for  the 
benefit  o*  the  committee  any  means  within  its  power. 

I  have  (he  honor  to  remain, 

Yours,  most  truly,  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

New  York^  Jvly  13^  1908. 
Hon.  Jabces  R.  Mann,  Chicago^  III, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  consideration  of  the  incloped  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent about  paper  combinations  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  letter  dwells  upon  three  phases  of  the  subject  that  seem  to  be 
pressing,  viz,  the  immunity  of  individuals,  the  inadequacy  of  penal- 
ties, and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  relief  through  the  courts. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norrts, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Paper. 

A  letter  to  the  President  about  paper  cornHnations. 

AjiEBICAN  NEWSPAPEB  PuBLTSHEBS  ASfiOCTATTON, 

Uew  York,  June  29,  1908, 

To  the  President: 

May  we  invoke  the  aid  of  your  powerfnl  office  In  onr  effort  to  stop  the  oppre»- 
slonn  of  paper  combinations?  When  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation applied  to  Congress  for  relief,  we  were  told  that  the  courts  would  pro- 
vide adequate  and  prompt  remedy.  Eight  months  ago  we  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  all  the  material  which  we  had,  relating  to  seven 
groups  of  paper  makers.  The  outcome*  of  eight  months'  effort  in  t^^at  direction 
is  insignificant.  Twenty-four  paper  companies,  acting  together  in  the  Fibre 
and  Manila  Association,  added  $16  per  ton  to  the  price  of  fiber  and  manlla 
paper  on  an  annual  output  of  200,000  tons,  in  successive  rnlses  of  $5.  $2,  $2,  $3, 
and  $4,  so  that  an  average  addition  of  $10  per  ton  or  $2,000,000  per  annum  waa 
ImrKised  by  that  combination  upon  consumers.  When  they  were  subjected  to 
inquisition  by  the  Federal  grand  Jury,  the  paper  makers  admitted  tliat  they 
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hnd  p?nr«1  their  records  beyond  their  reach,  but  Piibseqnently  nil  bnt  two  of 
the  imrtlclpants  pleaded  ^illty.  They  were  fined  $2,000  each,  or  $48,(H)0  In  all. 
The  tnaxiunim  penalty  Is  |r>,000  for  each  offense.  Immunity  was  prnctlcjilly 
grnntt'd  to  every  individual  who  partici|»ated  In  that  i)ool— only  one  man,  the 
treasurer,  and  originator  of  the  pool,  John  H.  Parka,  now  a  fugitive  In  Kurope, 
was  included  In  the  Indictment.  All  the  other  defendants  were  coriM>ratlou8 
or  ])artnerFhir)6.  We  maintain  that  such  a  finish  to  the  procedure  Is  a  mis- 
cnrri'ge  of  Justice.  When  a  fine  of  $4.S,000  is  imfiosed  for  an  extortion  of 
$2,000.()(X)  it  places  a  premium  upon  lawlessness,  and  brings  vividly  to  us  a 
realization  of  the  hopelessness  of  relief  under  methods  that  prevail,  esiwclally 
when  the  United  States  district  attorney,  while  grnntlng  immunity  to  the 
individunls,  urges  leniency  for  the  corporntions  which  employ  them.  How 
different  this  case  is  from  that  of  the  ancient  law,  when  the  wrongdoer  lost 
not  only  the  property  which  he  had  wrongfully  taken,  or  the  value  of  that 
which  he  had  destroyed,  but  also  all  the  rest  of  his  property  was  forfeited  to 
the  State.  Here,  a  corr)orution  breaks  the  law,  and  it  secures  Immunity  for 
the  offending  Individual. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  steps  hare  been  taken  against  the 
Box  Board  Pool,  operated  from  the  snme  office  of  John  H.  Parks,  or  against 
the  Sulphite  Pulp  Association,  whose  by-laws  and  membership  were  submitted 
to  the  Depnrtment  of  Justice  eight  months  ago,  or  against  the  other  offenders. 

The  operations  of  the  Box  Board  Pool  In  twenty -six  months  included 
Invoices  of  $32,000,000,  with  net  profits  of  $4,835,052  on  853,677  tons. 

The  counsel  of  the  paper  makers  who  pleaded  guilty  In  New  York  on  the 
inth  instant,  stated  that  their  outi)ut  represented  only  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  wrapping  pai)er.  The  letters  set  forth  in  the  Indictment 
and  the  books  and  records  now  In  the  possession  of  the  United  St?»tes  district 
attorney  at  New  York,  IndlCMte  (see  folio  242  of  indictment)  that  the  Western 
Fibre  and  Manila  Mills,  which  were  under  distinct  prohibition  against  restric- 
tion of  output,  met  fn  November,  3007,  and  decided  to  restrict  proiluction.  We 
are  confident  those  records  will  nlso  disclose  the  methods  by  which  the  23  per 
cent  of  Indicted  paper  makers  secured  the  cooi)eratlon  of  the  other  77  per  cent 
to  mnintatn  the  extraordinary  advances  In  price.  One  of  the  conspirators,  the 
Petoskey  Fibre  Pai»er  Company,  which  had  been  a  member  of  the  General 
Paper  Company,  and  which  had  been  enjoined  by  the  United  States  court  on 
June  18,  lfX)6,  from  participation  In  such  pools,  failed  to  enter  an  afiiiearauce. 
It  figured  uTK)n  the  records  of  the  Indicted  association  as  "Charles  Jones." 
Another  of  the  conspirators,  the  Continental  Paper  Bj»g  Company,  is  the  exclu- 
sive selling  agent  for  four  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  which 
have  a  capacity  for  63.000  tons  of  maniln  paper  per  annum.  The  character 
of  the  criminality  of  that  connection  may  be  inferred  from  the  fsict  that  the 
name  of  the  Continental  Pnper  Bjig  Company  was  entered  upon  the  books  of 
the  association  as  "John  Smith,**  and  letters  itertaining  to  its  business  with 
the  association  were  addressed  to  "  John  Smith,  New  York." 

The  hopelessness  of  our  efforts  for  relief  may  be  appreciated  when  It  is 
known : 

(a)  That  O.  H.  P.  Gould  appeared  as  an  IndlTldnal  before  the  Mann  com- 
mittee on  Saturday,  May  16,  1008,  and  testified  (p.  1011  of  hearings)  that  be 
did  not  know  of  any  agreement  or  understanding  of  any  kind  among  the  paper 
manufacturers  or  the  selling  agents  to  put  a  fixed  or  concerted  price  upon  paper 
or  to  restrict  the  output  Yet  on  June  10.  1008,  "the  Gould  Paper  Company," 
the  corporation  of  which  H.  P.  Gould  Is  president,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  Indict- 
ment charging  the  regulation  of  price  and  of  output  In  restraint  of  trade  for  a 
period  beginning  September,  1006. 

(b)  Tom  T.  Waller,  vice-president  of  International  Paper  Company,  testified 
(see  p.  1160  of  hearings)  on  May  18,  1008,  before  the  Mann  committee,  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  had  not  dlrect'y  or  indirectly,  or  through  pplling 
agents,  participated  in  any  pooling  an-angement,  and  this  statement  afiplled  to 
"any  grade  of  paper.*'  Yet  on  June  10,  lOOS,  his  company's  exclusive  selling 
agent,  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges,  and 
the  Indictment  shows  that  the  association  voted  (see  folio  ,^5  of  Indictment)  to 
send  its  uniform  price  list  to  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  T'nion  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 
and  "one  to  Mr.  Waller  of  the  International  Paper  Company  for  their 
guidance." 

((•)  Officers  operating  Western  Fibre  and  Manila  Mills  appeared  before  the 
Mann  committee  and  testified  that  they  knew  of  no  arrangements  for  restrict- 
ing output  or  fixing  prices,  yet  they  did  meet    They  did  agree  to  close  their 
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mills  for  a  period.    They  did  close  their  miils,  and  they  did  so  In  disregard  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  United  States  court,  dated  June  18,  1906. 

If  such  acts  are  to  be  tolerated,  then  the  whole  proceeding  becomes  a  trnveRty 
upon  government.  May  we  &sk  what  becomes  of  the  consumer?  What  be- 
comes of  the  other  pai>er  pools?  How  long,  must  we  wait  before  the  news- 
print paper  user  will  obtain  relief?  Are  prevarication  and  perjury  and  acts 
of  contempt  to  go  unpunished?  Are  the  distinct  prohibitions  of  the  courts  to 
be  Ignored? 

The  Fibre  and  Manila  Association,  the  Box  Board  Pool,  and  the  Sulphite 
Pulp  Association — each  and  all  affect  the  news-print  paper  situation.  When 
mills  which  can  be  changed  to  make  news-print  paper  with  slight  cost  are 
made  excessively  profitable  in  other  directions  by  these  pooling  arrangements* 
then  their  equipment  is  kept  out  of  news-|)rint  p&I>er  production  and  a  news- 
print paper  famine  is  promoted.  Meanwhile  the  news-print  paper  companies 
are  aiming  to  maintain  what  are  believed  to  be  '*  agreed  prices,**  and  are  keep- 
ing their  mills  partially  closed  because  the  consumers  will  not  buy  more  than 
a  hand-to-mouth  supply  at  the  present  high  figures.  Many  of  the  mills  are 
running  part  time  and  their  labor  is  curtailed,  while  Canadian  mills  are  filling 
orders  that  should  be  made  in  American  mills.  Canadian  labor  is  employed 
while  American  mills  are  continuing  a  test  of  endurance  with  their  customers. 
Not  only  are  the  paper  makers  keeping  their  own  emiiloyees  in  idleness,  but 
they  are  enforcing  idleness  uiK>n  thousands  of  workers  in  printing  and  pul>- 
lishing  plants  throughout  the  country.  The  te^tiniony  of  the  officers  of  allied 
printing  trades  unions  upon  that  point  is  overwhelming.  I  send  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  indictment. 

In  view  of  the  seeming  Immunity  of  Individuals,  the  inadequacy  of  penalties, 

and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  relief,  does  not  this  situation  reqnre  drastic 

treatment?     May  we  not  ask  you  to  bring  these  lawbreakers  to  their  senses, 

and  to  end  a  lawless  condition  which  interferes  with  a  return  of  prosperity? 

Yours,  truly, 

Herman  Riddeb, 
President  American  Netospaper  Publishers*  AttsociatUm^ 


Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Tnvesttoation, 

Tuesday^  September  75, 1908. 

On  Tuesday,  September  15,  1908,  the  committee. visited  and  in- 
spected 3  mills  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  manufacturers  of 
book  and  writing  papers;  the  Bergstrom  IPaper  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  book,  Dond,  and  manila  paper,  and  the  Neenah  Paper 
Company,  manufacturers  of  writing  paper,  all  at  Neenah,  Wis. 

And  also  the  mills  of  the  Island  Paper  Company,  manufacturers 
of  sulphite  and  wrapping  paper,  and  the  Gilbert  Paper  Company, 
manufacturers  of  writing  paper,  the  two  latter  at  Menasha,  Wis. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  Hotel  Menasha, 
in  Menasha,  Wis.,  Hon.  Jan^es  R.  Mann,  presiding. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  AnGUSTUS  SPIES,  PKESIDET7T  AND  MANAOEB  OF 
MAEINETTE  AND  MENOMINEE  FAPEB  COMPANY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Spies.  Augustus  Spies. 

The  Chaikman.  What  mill  are  you  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  The  Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  manufacture  pulp,  sulphite,  wrapping  paper — 
manila  wrapping  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  finished  product  that  you  have, 
manila  wrapping  paper? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  sulphite  and  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Spies.  Sulphite  and  ground  pulp.  We  also  manufacture  jute 
wrapping. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capadity  of  your  mill? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  have  3  mills.  That  depends  on  the  grade  of  paper 
that  we  make,  the  weight  of  the  paper.  We  do  not  run  the  same  as 
on  printing  paper.  On  printing  paper  they  run  on  a  certain  weight. 
We  run  say  from  a  20-pound  weight  up  to  100.  The  amount  of 
pounds  would  differ  greatly.  On  20  and  25  pound  paper  we  can  not 
manufacture  near  as  much  as  we  can  on  60  and  60. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  some  basis  upon  which  you 
estimate  the  capacity  of  your  mills. 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes,  we  generally  run  about  3.000,000  pounds  a  month 
when  we  have  plenty  of  water  and  everj^hing  in  good  running  order. 

The  Chairman.  What  power  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Spies.  Water  and  steam* 
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The  Chairmak.  What  proportion  of  water  and  what  proportion 
of  steam? 

Mr.  Spies.  One  mill  has  two  engines  and  several  boilers.  We 
run  the  paper  machine  by  steam  in  one  mill,  and  also  the  Jordan* 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  full  capacity  now  ! 

Mr.  Spies.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  have  no  water. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  full  capacity  are  you 
running  now? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  are  likely  running  half. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  any  water  power  at  all? 

Mr.  Spies.  Very  little. 

The  Chajrman.  Are  you  grinding  any  now  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Very  little.   We  are  buying  wood  now  and  also  sulphite^ 

The  Chairman.  You  are  buying  ground  pulp  now  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Ground  pulp,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  bu^  from? 

Mr.  Spies.  At  present  we  are  getting  it  from  Cribitz.  That  is  a 
little  pulp  mill.    They  grind  only  pulp  there  for  market. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  much  WQod  you  use  in 
the  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  shall  use  if  we  have  a  fair  season  the  year  around, 
if  we  do  not  have  anv  drought  and  have  plenty  of  water  we  can 
use  from  30,000  to  36,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  From  our  lands,  principally  from  the  lands  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  company  itself  own  any  timber  land! 

Mr.  Spies.  The  paper  company,  well,  not  of  any  account. 

The  Chairman.  The  stocknolders  do  own  timber  land? 

Mr.  Spies.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  lands? 

Mr.  Spies.  In  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin.  The  lands  are  located  mostly  on  the  branches  of  thj3 
Menominee  River. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  timber 
up  there  that  is  available  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  can  only  tell  you  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  about  getting  plenty 
of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  your  own  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  cut  it  on  our  lands  principally. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  where  the  stockholders  own  lands  does 
your  paper  company  cut  the  wood? 

Mr.  Spies.  No  ;  they  furnish  the  wood.  We  pay  them  for  the  pulp 
wood.    They  log  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  sawmills  up  there? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  the  logs  for  the  sawmills! 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  only  the  smaller  part  for  the  pulp  wood^ 

Mr.  Spies.  Practically.     We  are  practically  lumbermen. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  pulp  wood  is  really  a  sort  of  a  by-product 
only,  then  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yeis;  so  far  it  has  been. 

The  Chairmak.  Is  there  plenty  of  forest  up  there? 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  no ;  not  plenty. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  mostly,  spruce  or  hemlock? 

Mr.  Spies.  Hemlock  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  cutting  from  hard-wood  forests? 

Mr.  Spies.  It  is  mixed  in  withliard  wood  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  do  this  logging  mostly  for  the  hard  wood? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes;  now  there  is  very  litue  pine  left  Most  of  tJiese 
lands  now  they  cut  the  pine  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  pulp  wood  now? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  are  not  buying  any  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  buy  any  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Our  contracts  were  made  about  a  year  ago  now,  and 
they  overstocked  us.  The  panic  struck  us  and  our  trade  was  small. 
We  could  not  sell  and  the  wood  was  sawed  out  because  there  wasn't 
much  else  to  do  in  the  woods.  So  we  got  out  a  surplus,  and  then  the 
dry  weather  coming  on  later  we  still  were  handicapped  about  using 
up  our  wood,  so  we  got  a  CTeat  surplus.  I  don't  know  hardly  what  to 
do  with  it.  We  are  afraid  the  fire  will  bum  it  up.  We  have  to  have 
extra  watchmen  to  watch  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wood  piled  up  in  your  yards  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes,  in  the  yards  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  I  think 
we  have  nearly  enough  for  a  year  from  now  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  a  large  amount  of  wood  at  a  very 
high  price? 

Mr.  Spies.  The  wood  was  contracted  for  at  a  very  high  price,  yes, 
before  the  panic,  and  they  would  not  let  us  off  because  they  had  a 
good  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  contract  for  two  years'  supply  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  One  year;  but  our  mills  did  not  run  steadily  in  the 
winter.  They  run  off  and  on  on  account  of  no  orders,  and  the  drought 
this  summer  hindered  us  again.  We  would  like  to  run  more  but  we 
couldn't.  We  hadn't  water  power.  For  grinding  pulp  we  need  con- 
siderable power. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how,  if  you  contracted 
at  a  high  price  for  only  one  year's  supply  and  did  use  some  of  it,  you 
still  have  a  year's  supply  on  hand. 

Mr.  Spies.  We  generally  contract  for  more  than  we  need,  and  in 
good  times  we  just  about  get  enough,  but  this  time  we  got  an  over- 
stock. They  got  in  more  than  we  wanted,  and,  of  course,  in  order  to 
be  good  to  them,  we  took  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  so  much  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  No  ;  we  pay  tne  freight  there  by  rail.  We  also  pay  for 
driving  it  on  the  different  streams.  That  is  extra.  That  costs 
according  to  the  amount  of  driving  it  takes.  If  the  water  is  low  it 
costs  more. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  do  you  make  the  contract;  at  what 
price  do  you  figure  that  the  price  attaches  to  the  wood  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  usually  maKe  our  contract  according  to  the  amount 
of  driving  there  is.  It  ranges  from — the  driving  may  cost  60  cents, 
75  cents,  or  $1  or  10  shillings  a  cord — ^along  there.    Accord ii;r  in 
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that,  the  contracts  are  made.  It  is  the  same  by  rail.  Where  the 
wood  is  farther  off  and  costs  more  for  freight  the  price  is  less  at  the 
point  of  loading. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  that  you  want  to 
make  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  fear  about  the  future  supply  of 
wood  i 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  of  course,  we  will  surely  be  out  of  wood  in  due 
time,  and  we  figure  on  getting  wood  from  Canada  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  oe,  in  your  judgment,  feasible  to  bring 
wood  across  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  think  so,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  obtain  the  right  to  import  it? 

Mr.  Spies.  That  would  be  our  intention  hereafter. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  regulations  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment now  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  crown 
lands,  as  I  understand  it,  which  comprise,  1  ^ess,  most  of  the  avail- 
able supply  there.  If  you  could  obtain  pulp  wood  from  north  of 
Lake  Superior  without  any  extra  charge  over  that  which  is  made 
against  those  who  use  it  in  Ontario,  do  you  think  you  could  compete 
with  them  on  even  terms? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Without  a  tariff  on  pulp? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  an^  special  knowledge  at  all  in  refer- 
ence to  the  spruce  forests  in  Ontario  i 

Mr.  Spies.  Only  what  I  read  and  hear  from  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  general  understanding,  I  suppose,  that 
they  have  large  forests? 

Mr.  Spies.  Large  forests,  yes — endless.  I  have  always  had  that 
idea  from  the  time  I  went  to  school.  When  I  went  to  school  we  had 
an  idea  of  annexing  Canada  when  we  needed  the  wood.  That  was 
brought  out  right  in  Appleton ;  we  had  a  discussion  on  that  when  I 
went  to  college.  It  was  carried  unanimously.  I  am  a  Lawrence  stu- 
dent. I  went  to  college  here  myself.  Of  course  it  was  before  these 
boys  were  bom,  likely.  I  think  Canada  will  supply  us  with  wood 
very  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  Canada  should  refuse  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States  or  out  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Spies.  They  can  not  refuse  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  refuse  it  now.  - 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  they  do  now,  but  if  Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  make 
the  right  kind  of  a  contract  we  think  they  will  not. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  Canada  should  refuse  to  permit  the 
exportation  or  should  continue  its  present  refusal  to  permit  the  ex- 
portation of  pulp  wood,  what  would  in  your  judgment  become  of  the 
wood  pulp  business  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  think  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  their  refusing.  I  have  no  idea  that 
they  will  refuse.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  the 
American  people  will  have  it.  They  have  ^ot  such  an  immense 
supply  of  it  they  would  be  glad  to  realize  on  it  and  let  us  have  the 
wood. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether,  in  your  opinion^ 
there  is  wood  supply  enough  in  the  rforthwest  to  continue  to  luruisb 
pulp  wood  to  the  wood  pulp  mills  of  Wisconsin* 

Mr.  Spies.  You  mean  in  Canada! 

The  Chairman.  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Spies.  Only  in  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spies.  We  are  limited  in  the  United  States,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  spruce 
forests  of  the  far  west  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  there  are  immense  spruce  forests,  but  I  think  the 
large  bulk  of  it  belongs  to  Canada ;  and  the  experience  is,  as  far  as 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  concerned,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  of  it 
burned  than  will  ever  be  used.  That  is  the  experience  we  had  up 
north  here.  A  good  deal  of  our  wood  burned.  Since  I  have  been  in 
Menominee  there  have  been  millions  and  millions  of  it  burned. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  as  far  as  the  cost 
of  labor  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  machinery,  and  other  costs  of  opera- 
tion, you  could  compete  on  even  terms  with  any  wood-pulp  mills 
that  may  be  established  in  Ontario  if  you  can  get  your  pulp  wood  on 
even  terms  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  pulp  woodVere  brought  from  the  north  side 
of  Lake  Superior  would  it  be  feasible  to  bring  it  over  by  boat  or  rafts? 

Mr.  Spies.  Either  way.  It  might  be  brought  in  on  rafts.  A  much 
more  feasible  way  now  would  be  car  ferry.    That  is  the  latest  and  the 

?uickest  and  most  feasible  way.  We  buy  10,000  tons  of  coal  annually 
or  drying  the  paper,  and  we  have  deep  water,  and  we  don't  even  use 
the  vessels  to  bring  our  coal.  We  bring  it  all  by  car  ferry,  because 
it  is  cheaper.    Car  ferry  is  the  cheapest. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal  from  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  get  it  from  Ohfo  or  from  Pittsburg.  We  use  Pitts- 
burg No.  8,  get  it  from  Pennsylvania. 

'Hie  Chairman.  Have  they  any  car-ferry  lines  from  Ohio  to 
Menominee? 

Mr.  Spies.  No,  not  all  the  way,  but  we  have  it  across  Lake  Michi- 
gan. They  don't  break  bulk.  The  reason  it  is  cheaper  for  us,  the  car- 
loads of  coal  are  emptied  directly  into  our  fire  hole.  We  have  no 
handling  whatever.  If  we  get  it  by  veasel  we  have  to  rehandle  it 
and  that  rehandling  and  unloading  and  reloading  and  switching 
would  cost  us  more  than  it  costs  now.  So  I  think  the  pulp  wood 
will  likely  be  brought  that  wav.  Anyway,  we  should  have  it  that 
way  if  we  went  into  Canada.  We  wouldn't  think  of  bringing  it  any 
other  way.    Our  car  ferry  runs  from  Frankfort  over  to  Menominee. 

STATEMENT  OF  NATHANIEL  H.  JONES,  OF  BANGOB,  HE. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name? 

Mr.  Jones.  Nathaniel  M.  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  resident  of  Maine,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  Bangor. 

The  Chairman.  State  senator  there?  • 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.    The  mills  are  at  Lincoln. 

The  Chairman.  You  happened  to  be  here  on  business? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  yon  have  paper  mills,  sulphite-mill 
interests,  and  considerable  knowledge  on  tne  subject  of  the  timber 
supply,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  such  information 
as  you  can  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  data  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it  is  all  at  home.    I  regret  I  haven't  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  were  not  expecting 
to  testify. 

Mr.  Jones.    What  lines  would  you  like? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  especially  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  pulp  wood  from  the  present  available  timber  of  the  United 
States,  in  connection  with  the  proposition  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
.  use  by  the  American  mills  of  Canadian  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  opinion  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
interests,  together  with  the  lumber  interests,  are  consuming  our  for- 
ests faster  than  they  are  reproducing  themselves;  and  we  are  experi- 
encing a  greater  loss  of  timber  by  the  lumber  interests  than  by  the 
pulp  mterests.  The  pulp  interests,  as  I  remember  the  figures,  have 
consumed  about  4  to  5  per  cent  of  the  forests  cut,  and  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  5  per  cent  that  they  are  using  is  of  a  class  of  timber  that 
is  unfit  for  lumber  purposes  or  timber  purposes.  So  that  the  decrease 
in  our  forest  supply  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  use  of  the  timber  by  the 
pulp  mills,  as  a  good  man^  people  seem  to  think.  Of  course,  in 
Maine  we  have  a  very  bountiful  supply  of  wood.  On  the  Penobscot 
River  we  have  not  cut  our  timber  as  small  as  they  have  on  most  other 
rivers,  some  even  in  Maine.  Our  regulation  cut  there  is  fqurteea 
inches  at  the  stump,  which  is  a  fairly  good-sized  log. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  land  that  is  controlled  by  your  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Jones.  And  others.  The  parties  who  own  the  timber  lands  in 
Maine  will  not  permit  timber  to  be-  cut  on  their  lands  except  under 
that  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  the  general  custom  in  Maine 
now? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  general  custom  of  the  timber  land  owners.  We 
cut  from  our  own  lands  about  50  per  cent  of  our  consumption,  and 
the  balance  we  cut  from  lands  that  we  obtain  permits  &om  their 
owners  for  cutting,  and  that  is  the  regulation  in  all  the  permits  that 
we  have.  I  own  some  lands  now  which  I  permit  to  others,  and  we 
insist  on  that  regulation  also. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  how  long  after  cutting  from  the 
lands  under  such  regulations  it  is  until  it  can  be  profitably  cut  over 
again  under  the  same  regulations? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  estimated  about  fifteen  years.  For  instance,  I 
happened  to  be  on  some  land  a  short  time  ago  that  was  operated  on 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  right  alongside  of  a  stump  that  had  been 
cut  was  a  tree — ^within  five  or  six  feet  of  it.  The  man  who  was  with 
me  happened  to  be  the  man  who  operated  on  that  land  twelve  years 
before.  The  tree  growing  by  the  side  of  that  stump  was  larger  than 
the  one  that  had  l^n  cut.  He  had  left  it  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
because  it  was  too  small.  At  this  time  it  is  amply  large  to  be  cut. 
We  got  some  small  wood,  a  very  limited  quantity,  that  is  cut  by  farm- 
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ers  in  clearing  their  land,  but  that  is  so  small  a  quantity  that  it  ia 
hardly  worth  considering. 

^  The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  general  custom  in  Maine,  now,  where  the 
timber  is,  to  practice  what  3iey  call  the  conservation  of  forests) 

Mr.  JoNRS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  cut  clean? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  to  cut  clean.  That  method  is  practiced  by  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company,  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
and,  in  fact,  all  others.  The  owners  of  tiiie  land  who  permit  for  an 
income  adopted  that  rule. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  with  that  practice  that  there  is  a 
suflScient  quantity  of  forest  in  Maine  to  probably  meet  the  demand  of 
the  Maine  mills  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  yes^  and  no.  In  our  particular  section  there  is. 
On  the  Androscoggin  River,  which' the  International  Paper  Company 
and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  have  mills  on,  I  doubt  if  they  would 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  wood.  The  Berlin  Mills  Company  are 
cutting  under  the  forest  regulations,  but  they  are  using  the  bulk  of 
their  cut  for  the  lumber  business  and  exporting  from  Canada  the 
smaller  wood  for  their  pulp  business.  Should  they  abandon  the  lum- 
ber business,  I  think  perhaps  their  supply  would  last  for  a  great 
many  years.    They  are  very  large  owners  of  timber  lands. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  pulp  wood  worth  with  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  price  is  based  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  logs. 
As  an  illustration,  a  lumberman  makes  a  cut  of  five  or  six  million  feet. 
In  cutting  his  logs  he  has  two  marks  for  his  cut.  All  his  logs  that  are 
10  inches  and  up  at  what  we  call  the  "  top  end  "  of  the  log  he  puts 
under  one  mark.  His  smaller  logs,  running  from,  say  7  up  to  the  10- 
inch  size,  he  puts  on  another  mark.  His  largest  mark  he  sells  to  the 
sawmill  operator  for  an  average,  I  should  judge,  of  about  $18  or  $19 
a  thousand  feet.  His  smaller  logs  he  sells  to  either  pulp  mills  or  box- 
board  mills  at  prices  varying  from  $18  to  $15  or  $16  a  thousand.  We  cut 
our  own  logs.  They  vary  in  cost  and  are  liable  to  run  from  $15  to 
$18  or  $19,  according  to  the  size  of  the  logs,  and  so  f  orUi.  We  are  not 
operating  very  largelv  in  connection  with  the  lumber  business,  which 
we  have  abandoned  tnis  vear,  and  perhaps  it  leaves  us  with  a  higher 
grade  of  logs  than  we  otherwise  would  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Jones.  Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  what? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sulphite  pulp  and  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill? 

Mr.  Jones  Forty  tons  daily. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  sulphite  worth  now?  I  do  not  mean 
what  are  you  willing  to  sell  it  for  to  some  of  these  gentlemen.  You 
claim  to  make  a  superior  quality  of  sulphite,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  trv  to  make  a  high  grade,  yes,  sir. 
J-    The  Chairman.  T^at  is  about  the  price  of  sulphite  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  object  to  giving  my  price^  because  we  only 
have  one.    Our  price  of  sulphite  to-dav  is  $2.10,  delivered  in  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  F.  o.  b.  you  mean? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  delivered  at  the  paper  mills.  Two  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  for  New  England  and  the  West. 
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The  CHATitMAN.  Delivered! 

Mr.  Jones*  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pav  the  freight! 

Mr.  Jones.  We  pay  the  n*ei§ht,  yes,  sir ;  $2.26  we  get  in  some  cases 
where  we  have  a  very  high  freight  rate  to  encounter. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  condition  which 
you  would  be  in  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  of  wood  pulp,  so  that  you* 
would  compete  on  even  terms  with  Canadian  wood  pulp,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  no  export  charge  or  regulation  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  pulp  wood  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  unless  we  could  obtain  a  higher  figure  for  sulphite 
than  to-day's  prices,  we  should  undoubtedlv  go  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  want  a  higher  figure  than  to-day's 
prices;  how  would  Ihat  affect  the  question? 

Mr.  Jones.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  your  jquestion. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  tariff  were  taken 
off  entirely  from  wood  pulpt 

Mr.  Jones.  I  see  now  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  With  free  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  answer  it  in  this  way:  That  should  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  be  made  in  the  selling  price  equivalent  to  the  duty,  we 
should  have  to  go  out  of  business;  and  there  undoubtedlv  would  be, 
unless  we  could  make  it  up  in  some  other  way,  which  I  do  not  know 
of  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  estimate  that  it  costs  you  very  much  more 
to  manufacture  wood  pulp  than  it  does  the  Canadian  manufacturers, 
or  have  you  gone  into  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say,  yes,  sir;  it  would.  Of  course,  raw  mate- 
rial is  the  principal  factor.  The  Canadian  wood  does  come  cheaper 
to  the  mill.  Their  labor  is  somewhat  less  than  ours.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  make  it  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  see  where  we  have  forests  enough  in  the 
United  States  to  furnish  the  pulp-wood  supply  of  the  future  without 
drawing  on  Canada? 

Mr.  «h)ne8.  You  mean  considering  also  the  demand  for  lumber? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  we  have;  no,  sir.    For  all  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  Province  of  Ontario  now  prohibits  the  expor- 
tation of  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  crown  lands.  Newfoundland  does  the 
same  thing,  I  believe.  The  Province  of  Quebec  makes  a  higher 
charge  for  wood  cut  on  the  crown  lands  that  is  to  be  exported.  That 
being  the  case  and  the  tendency  in  Canada  in  that  direction,  what 
would  be  your  judgment  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  making  some  effort  to  get  an  opportunity  at  least  to 
buy  pulp  wood  in  Canada  without  paying  any  excessive  price  for  it 
over  what  it  costs  the  local  consumer?  In  other  words,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  brought  to  the  point  where  we  have  to  have  Canadian 
wood  pulp,  with  a  threat  that  the  Canadian  government  may  prevent 
it,  as  we  now  stand,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  giving  my  personal  views  in  the  matter,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  Canada  putting  on  any  export  duty 
beyond  what  they  already  have  in  Ontario.  My  idea  of  handling 
the  situation  is  this,  that  it  should  be  handled  with  Canada  by  treaty. 
Not  as  a  tariff  arrangement  subject  to  the  Republicans  doing  one 
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thing  this  year  and  the  Democrats  doing  something  else  next  year. 
I  should  say  to  Canada,  ^  If  you  care  to  make  a  reciprocity  proposi- 
tion of  this,  we  are  willing  to  try  that;  we  will  admit  your  ground 
wood  pulp  free;  we  will  make  a  reasonable  discomit  or  rebate  on  the 
duty  on  sulphite."  I  do  not  think  the  paper  market  ought  to  be  dis- 
turbed. That  would  settle  the  matter  with  Canada,  perhaps.  Now, 
on  the  tariff  proposition,  on  the  importation  of  pulps  and  papers 
from  Europe,  barring,  perhaps,  some  special  papers  wnich  we  do  not 
care  to  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  can  not,  I  should 
increase  the  duty  100  per  cent  on  all  European  pulp  coming  into  this 
country,  and  I  should  let  Canada  in  free  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  increase  the  duty  on  importations 
from  Europe? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  Europe  is  the  greatest  competitor  that  this 
country  or  Canada  has  to-day  in  the  pmp  business. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  true  that  Great  Britain  is  getting  to  be 
largely  dependent  upon  Canada  for  its  wood  pulp  and  pulp-wood 
supply ! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  most  of  their  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Jones.  Entirely  from  the  Continent.  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  1,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  sent  to  England  from  Canada  in 
the  past  year  or  year  and  a  hair. 

Tiie  Chairman.  How  about  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Jones.  Ground  pulp — they  get  more  or  less  of  that  from  Can- 
ada— I  think  more  from  Newfoundland  to  England;  but  so  far  as 
the  paper  and  sulphite  end  of  it  is  concerned,  they  are  not  dependent 
upon  Canada  or  tliis  country  at  all.  They  can  buy  it  cheaper  from 
Europe  than  they  can  from  us  or  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  they  ship  any  paper  from  Canada  to  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  a  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  their  wood  pulp  from  in  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  Continent;  Norway  and  Sweden  ^nerally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  into  that  question  at  all  yourself? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  much  of  it  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  of  the  ground  wood.  They  get  sulphite  from 
Germany.    The  ground  wood  they  get  largely  from  Scandinavia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  competition 
in  this  country  with  Scandinavian  CTOund  wood  or  sulphite? 
.  Mr.  Jones.  Not  so  much  from  the  ground  wood  as  from  the  sul- 

fhite.    The  sulphite  is  what  will  disturb  us  most.    On  ground  wood 
do  not  think  the  competition  would  injure  us  much. 
The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  competition  on  sulphite  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  they  produce  it  in  such  quantities  that  they 
use  us  for  a  dumping  ground.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  can  give  you 
some  figures  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them.  I  have 
had  the  Bui*eau  of  Statistics  in  Wfishington  for  a  number  of  months 
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working  on  that  subject  for  me,  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  available 
published  statistics,  which  are  not  in  vtry  satisfactory  shape. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  the  fibres  tnat  we  have  here  have  been 
worked  out  through  the  bureau  of  statistics  which  the  sulphite  manu- 
facturers maintain. 

The  Chaibman.  Sulphite  manufacturers  in  this  country,  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  purely  a  bureau  of  statistics.  We  have  no 
combination. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  total  amount  of  sulphite  imported  from  Europe 
to  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
from  January  1  to  August  1  this  year  was  27,966  tons,  practically 
28,000  tons.  From  Canada,  11,254  tons  only.  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  there  is  one  mill  in  Canada  which  does  not  report  to  our 
bureau,  but  the  amount  shipped  in  by  them  is  not  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  figures  obtained  from,  from  the 
mills  or  from  the  customs  officers,  or  &om  the  importers  themselves! 

Mr.  Jones.  These  importations  from  Europe  are  taken  from  the 
United  States  Government  figures — ^that  is,  from  the  customs  in  each 
one  of  these  ports — every  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  they  did  not  keep 
them  separate  except  by  price  values. 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  only  price  values,  but  there  is  a  differentiation  in 
the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  No^  sir;  the  duty  on  unbleached — ^these  figures  are  on 
unbleached  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  differentiation  in  the  tariff  between 
sulphite  and  soda,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  soda  imported  into  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  from  various  sources.  There  is  no  importer 
that  has  brought  any  soda  in.  None  of  the  mills  have  been  using  the 
product. 

The  Chairman.  No  soda  fiber  imported,  then,  at  all? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
soda. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  difference  between  sulphate  fiber  and 
sulphite  fiber? 

Mr.  Jones.  A  slight  difference ;  not  much,  so  that  it  is  immateriaL 
The  unbleached  sulphate  takes  the  place  in  paper  making  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  tariff  description  is  chemical  pulp. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair:&ian.  So  that  all  the  chemical  pulp  that  is  imported 
practically  is  sulphite  fiber. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sulphite  fiber;  yes,  sir — ^that  is,  a  very  small  amount 
of  the  sulphate.  Then  it  comes  in  as  bleached  and  unbleached. 
These  figures  that  I  am  giving  you  are  unbleached.  I  have  given  you 
as  the  importations  from  Europe  and  Canada  practically  39,230  tons. 
Now,  all  the  mills  reporting  to  our  bureau  have  sold  in  the  American 
market  since  the  1st  day  of  January  but  33,672  tons,  as  against 
89,000  tons  from  Europe  and  Canada. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  a  shortage  in  the 
American  market  of  sulphite. 

Mr.  Jones.  Apparently,  yes;  on  the  face  of  it  But  our  mills  have 
been  operated  on  a  43  per  cent  basis  since  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  profitable  to  operate  mills  on  a  43  per 
cent  basis,  instead  of  selling  the  sulphite  tnat  the  paper  manufac- 
turers want,  made  here,  and  not  in  Scandinavia? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  that  it  might  be  well,  perhaps,  to  'run  our 
mills  at  a  loss  so  as  to  supply  the  demand  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  run  your  mills  full 
instead  of  only  43  per  cent,  and  let  somebody  else  furnish  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  unable  to  do  it 

The  Chairman.  Unable  or  unwilling? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  both.  The  amount  of  pulj)  imported  this  year  to 
August  1  over  1907  was  about  4,000  tons;  that  is,  4,000  tons  more  this 
year  than  last  year,  4,266  tons. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  base  the  figure  upon  which  you 
estimate  you  can  make  sulphite  at  a  profit  largely  upon  the  cost  of 
pulp  wood  to  you,  or  upon  the  actual  figure  you  pay  for  pulp  wood 
where  you  buy? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been,  as  I  understand  Jt,  a  considerable 
enhancement  of  price  in  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  Pulp  wood  that  you  own  you  charge  upon  your 
books  at  the  present  market  price,  I  suppose  ? 

^r.  Jones.  What  it  actually  cost  at  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  own  the  timber,  you  can  not 
figure  on  what  it  actually  costs  you.  There  is  no  way  of  tellinff  what 
it  costs.  You  own  a  large  share  of  your  forest  supply  yourself,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  that  pulp  wood  how  do  you  charge 
your  mills  with  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  charge,  for  instance,  if  we  are  owners  of  this  town 
and  you  of  that,  and  we  are  cutting  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  logs  from 

Jrour  town  and  are  paying  you  $2.60  per  thousand  feet  for  the  privi- 
ege,  or  for  -the  stumpage,  as  we  call  it,  and  we  take  2,000,000  feet 
from  your  town,  we  charge  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  wood  $2.50  for 
the  value  of  the  wood  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  the  paper  mills  with  the  market  price 
of  the  pulp  wood  that  you  cut  from  your  own  forests? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  market  price  has  been  considerably  enhanced 
in  the  last  year  or  so.  The  great  majoritv  of  the  wood-pulp  manu- 
facturers and  the  paper  manufacturers,  T  presume,  do  not  own  ex- 
tended forests;  they  are  buyers  of  wood  pulp.  If  we  should  come  in 
open  competition  with  Canada  upon  even  terms,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States,  wouldn't  it,  and  reduce  the  cost  oi  your  sulphite  and  wood 
pulp  on  your  books? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  it  would  surely  have  to  come  from  somewhere — 
wood  or  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  it  advisable,  then,  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Canadian  government  by 
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which  there  might  be  free  trade  between  the  two  countries  on  paper 
pulp  and  pulp  wood  and  leave  the  duty  on  paper  and  sulphite,  eta, 
coming  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  from  my  talks  with  some 
of  the  authorities  in  Canada  that  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
unless  Canada  could  have  a  greater  protection  from  the  importation 
of  sulphite  fiber  than  they  are  having  to-day  in  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  mean  by  greater  protection? 

Mr.  Jones.  Canada  would  insist,  as  I  f^  that  we  should,  that  the 
duty  on  sulphite  imported  from  Europe  should  be  at  least  100  per 
cent  greater  than  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  there  is  any  hope  of  increasing  the 
tariff  duty  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  ousht  not  to  be  any  difficultv  about  it 

The  Chairman.  If  I  was  in  the  insurance  business  I  would  be 
willing  to  write  insurance  very  cheaply  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  to-day  make'  a  treaty  with 
the  Canadian  government  for  free  pulp  into  this  country  as  against 
free  wood,  without  more  protection  on  their  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  to  what  we  can  do,  we  do  not  under- 
take to  determine.  AVhat  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  that  which  we 
would  like  to  do  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  little  more  here  that  I  would  like  to 
give  you  if  you  do  not  mind  my  taking  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  any  infor- 
mation vou  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  a  short  parag[raph  I  want  to  read  you  from  the 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review.  This  article  is  written  by  R.  J.  Doren- 
feldt,  civil  engineer.  I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
gentleman,  ana  he  is  a  man  that  is  authority  on  pulp  and  paper  in 
Europe  and  is  quite  well  known  in  this  country.  I  nave  met  him  both 
here  and  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Jones  read  the  following  from  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, of  London,  of  date  February  28, 1908 : 

In  tlie  conrae  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Dorenfeldt  said:  "The  agjirregate  annual 
production  of  sulphite  celhilose  in  Enrorie  will,  from  the  end  of  this  year  or  the 
beiflniiinp  of  yext  year,  be  about  l,r»UO.iiOn  tons,  of  which  about  950,000  tons  faU 
to  the  part  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Russian  and  German  Baltic  provinces. 
There  has  lately  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  output  of  sulphite  cellulose 
In  all  tlie  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic,  and  this  develcTpment  will 
probably  continue  in  the  coming  years.  For  in  those  countries,  where  the  rivers 
fl«>w  to  the  Baltic,  thore  Is  a  better  supply  of  the  raw  material  for  malting 
cellulose,  the  white  pine  fplcea  excelsa)  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  any 
case,  there  is.  because  of  the  sparsity  of  the  population,  a  far  greater  surplus 
for  sale,  and  because  the  cellulope  Industry  allows  of  the  most  efficient  utilization 
of  small  and  medium-sized  logs,  the  building  of  new  and  the  extension  of 
old  sulphite  mills  in  the  countries  round  the  Baltic  will  most  probably  proceed 
In  the  future  even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past.  To  this  result  the  circum- 
stance will  also  contribute  thai  increasing  obstacles  are  placed  In  the  way  of 
sulphite  mills  In  Germany  on  account  of  their  pollution  of  the  rii-ers.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  increasing  competition  enforces  such  an  Increase 
of  the  size  of  the  mills,  that  clear-sighted  manufacturers  And  it  necessary  to 
build  their  mills  by  the  s^mi.  In  order  to  be  as  much  as  possible  independent  both 
as  to  tlie  supply  of  raw  materials  and  the  sale  of  the  cellulose.  That  Norway 
and  the  Baltic  countries — Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Germany,  so  far  as 
Stettin — will  continue  the  same  incrense  of  the  production  as  In  the  last  three  to 
four  years,  say.  an  average  of  100,000  tons  cellulose  annually,  I  feel  therefore 
tolerably  convinced." 
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Tlie  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  950,000  tons  of  sulphite  manu- 
factured in  Scandinavia  a  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  take  about  1,900,000  cords  of  wood, 
wouldn^t  it?    What  are  the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  Two  cords  of  wood  to  a  ton  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  their  forests  stand  that  drain  to- 
gether with  the  drain  of  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  practicing  forestry  over  there.  In  fact,  from 
all  the  information  we  can  get  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  quanties  of  pulp  produced  by  Germany,  they  have  more  and 
better  forests  to-day  than  they  had  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  come  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  from  Scandinavia  alone,  but  we  have  also  a 
great  deal  of  competition  from  Germany,  which  this  man  does  not 
mention  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  forests  in 
Russia  and  Finland,  or  Finland-Russia,  they  call  it,  are  greater  than 
anything  we  have  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

I'he  Chairman.  Greater  than  the  Canadian  forests? 

Mr.  Jones.  So  far  as  the  territory  is  concerned,  I  think,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  territory  is  quite  restricted. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  pretty  large  territory  in  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Russia  is  a  large  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  great  country  there.  I  believe  that  the 
American  market  can  absorb,  and  will  absorb,  all  the  wood  products 
(pulp  paperj  of  Canada  and  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
maintain  a  lair  market  for  our  goods  and  fair  wages  for  our  work- 
men; but  we  can  not  stand,  so  lar  as  the  sulphite  end  of  it  is  con- 
cerned, the  European  competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  really  afraid  of  Scandinavian  competition 
in  sulphite? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  a  very  serious  matter  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  over  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  have  been  in  the  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  investigating  this  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  ample  water  power  at  the  seashore? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  manufacture  of  sulphite  is  not  so  much  dependent 
on  the  water  power. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  same  as  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  I  presume  they  get  some.  I  dont  know  as 
to  the  full  particulars.  Tney  probably  have  cheap  coal.  Some  sul- 
phite making  is  operated  wholly  by  steam  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  suppose,  not  knowing,  tnat  they  did  not 
have  a  cheap  coal  over  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  become  necessary  for  this  committee  to 
make  a  trip  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  I  should  be  pleased  to  accompany  you.  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be  considered  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  sulphite  there  is  being 
used  in  the  United  States  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question.  Do  you  mean  the  nor- 
mal sales? 
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The  Chairman.  No,  the  amount  that  is  being  consumed. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  those  figures  very  closely.^ 

The  Chairman.  We  have  figures  that  have  just  been  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  Total 
amount  of  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  2,059,496  cords. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  much  in  ground  wood ;  have  you  those  figures? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  1,361,302  cords;  soda  process,  541,462  cords, 
or  a  total  of  3^62,660  cords  for  all  processes. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  around  two  billion  board  feet,  2  cords  to 
the  thousand,  if  I  figure  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  amount  of  wood  pulp  imported  last  year, 
which  will  be  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  from  Europe,  was  63,283 
tons;  from  Canada  149,827  tons.  Of  course  the  European  was  sul- 
phite and  the  other  mostlv  ground  pulp. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  understand  from  those  fibres  that  63,283  tons 
was  all  kinds  of  pulp  imi)orted  from  Europe  this* last  year? 

The  Chairman,   i  es,  sir.    All  kinds. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  records  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  show  that  there  was  50,961  tons  of  unbleached 
sulphite  alone  imported,  and  my  impression  is  that  there  is  as  much 
or  more  of  the  bleached  as  of  the  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  your  impression  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  Jones.  These  figures  are  taken  directly  from  the 

The  Chairman.  So  are  these.  These  are  complete.  These  are  fig- 
ures taken  from  the  returns  of  all  of  the  customs  officers. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is,  from  Europe  alone? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  giving  the  quantity  and  value  of  wood  pulp 
imported  from  1902  to  1907.  In  1907  the  total  quantity  imported 
altogether  was  213,110  tons,  valued  at  $6,348,857.  The  quantity 
imported  from  Europe  was  63,283  tons,  valued  at  $3,118,585,  and 
from  North  America,  149,827  tons,  valued  at  $3,230,272.  While  the 
amount  imported  from  Europe  was  63,000  tons  and  the  amount  im- 
ported from  America  was  149,000  tons,  the  valuation  was  about  the 
same  in  the  two  places. 

Mr.  JoNBB.  The  importation  from  Canada  includes  the  ground 
wood  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  importation  from  Europe  would  represent  the 
chemical  pulp  only. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  sulphite? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  bleached  and  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  had  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
go  through  the  customs  books  at  these  different  collection  points  and 
gather  for  me  the  different  grades  of  importations  according  to  the 
tariff  schedule  under  2  cents  a  pound,  betwen  2  and  2^  cents  a  pound, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  the  tariff  is  collected.  Or 
course,  their  figures  as  they  return  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
do  not  make  that  differentiation,  but  I  wanted  that.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  just  collected  that  for  me  and  has  it  complete  now, 
I  think,  from  all  of  the  ports  that  bring  in  wood  pulp,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  is  one  of  the  ports  on  our  Canadian  boundary, 
and  that  probably  is  at  my  office  at  this  time.    They  said  it  was  com- 
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plete  with  that  one  exception.  That  we  will  have  published  in  a 
abort  time  probably. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  it. 

I'he  Chairman.  That  is  the  first  time  that  any  statistics  have  been 
gathered  by  the  Government  making  the  distinction  between  ground 
pulp  and  these  other  kinds  of  pulp  by  valuations.  Of  course,  you 
get  your  figures  as  to  sulphite,  bleached  and  unbleached,  not  from  the 
Government,  unless  you  have  somebody  go  to  the  collector's  office 
and  get  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  collectors  do  not  make  returns  that 
way  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  some  one  go  to  the  office  and  get  these  figures 
each  month. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  we  will  have  those  correct  absolutely. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Government  must  know,  must  it  not,  as  to  whether 
that  is  bleached  or  unbleached  fiber?  The  duty  on  tlie  unbleached 
is  8.33  and  the  duty  on  bleached  is  5. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  must  know  the  difference. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  must  know  whether  it  is  bleached  or  unbleached. 

The  Chairman."  In  making  reports  they  do  not  report  each  item 
by  itself.  They  bunch  those  things.  I  wanted  these  separated  and 
they  have  gone  over  their  collectors'  books  and  separated  this  infor- 
mation for  the  benefit  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wanted  to  emphasize  this  point  with  you,  that  while 
my  particular  mill  is  not  dependent  in  anv  wav  upon  Canada  for 
wooa,  barring  forest  fires,  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  we  shall  not  be, 
so  long  as  I  five;  that  our  mill  will  not  be  dependent  on  Canada  for 
wood  so  long  as  I  live  or  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  attend  the 
business 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  the  available  supply  of  pulp 
wood  in  the  country  tributary  to  your  mill  is  sufficient — — 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  run  your  mill  in  perpetuity  on  the  present 
basis? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  sentiment  in  Canada.  I  have  been  there  a  good  deal 
in  the  past  few  jears  and  have  met  quite  a  number  of  the  buyers  that 
buy  there,  men  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  and  I  believe  that  should 
we  remove  the  tariff  from  pulp  and  paper  we  would  be  more  likely  to 
have  a  prohibitive  or  an  export  duty  put  on  pulp  woods  from  Canada 
than  if  we  kept  on  the  tariff.  And  before  that  is  done  there  should 
be,  as  I  stated  at  first — ^this  should  be  a  matter  of  regulation  by  treaty 
with  Canada. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
hibitory or  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  tnink  that  in  some  particular  localities  it  would  put 
our  mills  out  of  business.  In  fact,  I  know  it  would  for  a  short  time. 
It  is  no  use  for  us  to  disguise  the  fact  that  we  are  dependent  in  some 
localities  on  Canada  for  wood.  Now,  what  is  the  most  practical 
method  to  perpetuate  our  supply?  Not  only  in  obtaining  wood  in 
Canada  for  the  time  being,  out  allowing  our  own  forests  to  recu- 
perate.   There  are  certain  sections  of  our  country  where  I  think  the 
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forests  are  reproducing  themselves  to-day,  on  account  of  our  ability 
to  get  wood  from  Canada.  There  are  other  sections  where  it  is 
different  This  thing  should  not  be  a  question  of  politics,  in  my 
mind.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  question  of  newspaper  men,  whether 
it  be  a  penny  newspaper  or  a  8-cent  newspaper,  against  manufac- 
turers; it  is  a  (}uestion  of  protecting  what  we  have  got.  There  are 
millions  and  millions  of  money  invested  and  thousands  of  men  and 
the.r  families  employed,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  all  there  is. 
When  you  wipe  out  the  pulp  men,  you  wipe  out  all  the  property  that 
there  is  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
at  it  for  the  best  interests  of  all?  I  am  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  west;  I  haven't  any  interests  there,  but  the  west  should  have 
free  wood  from  Ontario.  It  is  their  natural  basis  of  supply,  isn't  it, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner? 

Mr.  Sekbejsbrenner.  Yes;  aside  from  what  we  have  in  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  it  from 
there.  I  believe  some  business  arrangement  can  be  made  whereby  it 
can  be  obtained  without  detriment  to  the  newspaper  publishers  or  the 
paper  manufacturers.  I  am  a  protectionist  clear  up.  I  would  pro- 
tect the  air  that  comes  in  from  Canada  if  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  the  New  Eng- 
land people  up  to  the  point  where  they  would  favor  a  general  recip- 
rocal tariff  relation  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Jones.  Why,  no ;  not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  men  who  represent  them  in  govern- 
mental affairs. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  think  so  far  as  pulp  and  paper  are  concerned 
you  could ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  likely  that  Canada  would  enter  into 
a  treaty  that  confined  itself  to  pulp  and  paper  and  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  this  committee  has  no  jurisdiction  on  the 
tariff  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  we  are  just  having  a  sort  of  friendly  talk 
on  this  thing  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  make  a  recommendation  possibly  as  to 
lemslation  or  treaty  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  throwing  out  my  particular  views  broadcast.  I 
do  not  know  how  they  hit  anybody.  I  hoped  they  might  coincide  with 
others. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  get  opinions  and  information. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  tell  our  people  in  the  east  that  we  undoubtedly  have 
got  to  face  free  lumber.  I  oelieve  that  the  west  and  certain  sections 
of  this  country  will  demand  it.  Don't  you  feel  that  way  about  it, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  haven't  given  the  lumber  subject  much 
thought. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  through  the  mill 
after  »  while. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  my  ideas  agreed  with 
his  along  certain  lines.  I  may  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  it 
myself.    But  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  pulp  and  paper 
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we  should  put  Europe,  our  hardest  competitor,  on  an  equal  basis  with 
Canada,  with  which  we  might  make  some  sort  of  a  treaty  that  would 
be  to  our  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point  this  suggestion  might  arise — ^no  one 
would  think  it  necessary  to  protect  this  country  against  European 
wheat,  for  instance.  We  have,  I  suppose,  a  great  deal  more  forest  in 
North  America  than  they  have  in  Europe,  certainly  a  much  larger 
proportion  in  reference  to  population,  and  probably  in  proportion  to 
the  consumption.  And  whether  it  is  necessary  to  protect  this  country 
against  European  lumber  or  European  products  of  lumber  I  have  not 
gone  into  and  I  have  no  idea,  but  I  did  not  suppose  that  was  what 
the  paper  men  feared  half  as  much  as  they  did  Canadian  competition. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  fear  this  Canadian  competition  so  much,  per- 
haps, as  some  others  do.  I  believe  that  this  market,  as  I  have  said, 
is  large  enough  under  normal  conditions  to  absorb  the  entire  product 
of  Canada  in  the  pulp  line,  ground  wood  pulp,  and  quite  a  large 
portion  of  its  sulphite,,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Canada  will  make  the 
right  sort  of  a  treaty  or  arrangement  with  us  to  give  us  wood  from 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  Our  mills  in  this  country  have  been  forced  to 
shut  down  during  the  past  year  to  the  extent  of  50  or  60  per  cent. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  fair  for  me  to  make  this  statement:  Last  year 
during  the  boom  times  a  great  many  paper  manufacturers  became 
alarmed.  They  felt  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  all  the  pulp 
they  needed  from  this  country  and  Canada,  unnecessarily  so,  and 
they  made  large  contracts  for  European  pulp,  which  they  nave  been 
taking  in  during  this  year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  read 
you  there,  the  products  there  are  increasing  alarmingly,  over  100,000 
tons  per  annum.  We  have  got  to  meet  it.  After  they  get  through  in 
England  they  are  going  to  use  us  for  a  dumping  ground.  I  know  of 
a  contract  last  week  for  sulphite  that  was  sold  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  at  less  than  2  cents  per  pound,  and  there  are  no  men  that 
I  know  of  in  this  country  to-day  that  can  put  that  pulp  at  that 
point  at  that  price  without  a  very  heavy  loss. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  foreign  pulp? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  foreign  pulp. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  the  mills  that  are  using  that  foreign  pulp  prin- 
cipally Eastern  mills? 

Mr.  Jones.  East  and  west.  Perhaps  I  have  got  something  right 
here  about  that,  that  I  got  from  my  broker  in  pulp  a  day  or  two 
ago.  He  says,  referring  to  pulp,  "  I  know  of  a  sale  that  was  made  in 
Kalamazoo  of  a  very  good  grade  of  pulp,  one  that  would  compare 
very  favorably  with  Hinckley  " — that  is  one  of  our  good  mills,  and 
they  make  good  pulp — ^"  at  197^  Baltimore.  The  rate  from  Baltimore 
to  Kalamazoo  being  16  cents,  this  makes  a  delivery  price  of  213^.  I 
don't  know  of  any  mills  making  sulphite  that  can  afford  to  deliver 
it  at  Kalamazoo  at  that  price  without  losing  money. 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  present  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  without  breaking  the  market  a  little 

bit? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  without  an  actual  loss  at  the  milL  They  have 
no  fixed  market  price  on  sulphite. 
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The  Chairman.  We  went  into  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing sulphite  quite  extensively  in  our  hearings.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  examined  those  or  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  think  you  will  find  ^e  cost 
varies  a  good  deal  at  different  mills. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  undoubtedly.  I  think  there  are  some  mills 
that  make  a  very  ^ood  profit. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  ii  you  find  a  mill  that  can  produce  sulphite  at 
less  than  $17  upset  price  over  the  cost  of  wood,  I  would  like  to  see 
its  books.    Cost  above  cost  of  wood  at  less  than  $17  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  this  in- 
vestigation any  mill  men  who  make  any  money.  Is  there  anything 
else  that  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  think  that 
is  all  this  afternoon. 


September  16,  1908 — 9  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOEOE  A.  WHITING,  TAKEN  AT  HIS  MUX 

IN  NEENAH,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tiie  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany, of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  a  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving water  conditions  for  hydraulic  purposes,  for  heading  oflF 
fresheti,  and  for  making  as  uniform  a  flow  as  is  possible  for  hydraulic 
purposes.  Our  authority  and  our  rights  are  given  in  the  pamphlet 
which  I  hand  you. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Are  the  members  of  it  principally  pulp  men  and  sul- 
phite men  and  paper  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Whitino.  I  have  a  list  right  here.  I  have  got  the  Govern- 
ment's estimate  of  this  water  back  to  1887.  I  have  Been  working  at 
this  proposition  for  over  seventeen  years  in  one  way  and  another,  until 
we  finally,  a  year  ago,  succeeded  in  getting  legislation  where  we 
work  in  connection  with  the  State  board  of  forestry.  You  will  notice 
that  our  organization  is  a  private  organization,  a  company  of  indi- 
viduals, and  its  duties  are  prescribed  m  this  way 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  special  charter,  I  see,  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Chapter  835  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  of  1907,  a 
special  charter  as  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

Mr.  Whitino.  Yes.  You  will  notice  that  we  have  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  It  is  estimated  there  are  about  1,200  of  these  lakes 
Borth  of  the  center  line  of  Lincoln  County.  These  white  places  on 
the  map  that  I  show  you.  Twin  Lakes,  Vieux  de  Sert,  Minocqua, 
Sand  Lake,  Eagle  Cham,  were  our  property  when  we  went  into  this 
proposition.  We  have  bought  since  then  probably  4  billion  feet  of 
these  lakes.  I  haven't  my  engineer's  report  here,  but  I  have  ^t  this 
checked  up.  We  have  bought  up  these  several  lakes.  We  nad  at 
that  time  2,600  million  foot  storage,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  it,  in 
these  lakes.    Since  then  we  have  bought  the  big  St  Germaine,  fOO 
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million,  another  1,000  million,  another  180  million,  another  150  mil- 
lion, another  800  million,  another  150  million. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  supposed  to  contain  that  many  cubic  feet  of 
water? 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  many  cubic  feet  of  water  for  storage  pur- 
poses. There  are  a  few  rights  upon  these  lakes  that  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  final  signatures,  but  we  have  got  control  of 
these  lakes. 

The  Chairman.  The  main  purpose  of  this  Wisconsin  Valley  Im- 
provement Company  is  to  conserve  the  water  supplv,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  to  conserve  the  water  supply  in  unifying  the 
flow  for  hydraulic  purposes  and  heading  oS  freshets.  After  they  had 
taken  the  timber  off  of  there,  we  would  get  freshets  if  we  had  not 
these  lakes,  that  would  wipe  us  off  the  map.  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  the  water  supply,  the  power  supply,  was  the  best  of  the 
natural  resources  that  we  have  got.  It  is  ahead  of  the  coal  mine, 
because  you  dig  coal  out  of  a  hole  and  it  is  not  replenished,  while 
the  water  comes  down  and  is  raised  by  the  sun  and  goes  back  and  is 
as  nearly  perpetual  as  possibly  can  be,  unless  some  such  conditions 
prevail  as  nave  this  year,  which  has  made  a  terrible  drought  through- 
out the  country,  lou  will  notice  that  we  are  organized  with  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  but  we  can  not  exercise  thatpower  until 
we  receive  the  consent  of  the  state  board  of  forestrv.  Ine  intent  is 
to  maintain  the  moisture  there  in  order  to  assist  reforesting,  to  head 
off  the  freshets  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  keep  as  near  uniiorm  level 
of  these  lakes  as  possible.  We  can  not  draw  those  lakes  up  there  to 
exceed  18  inches,  I  think,  during  the  time  of  navigation.  I  mean  a 
point  6  inches  above  the  high  water  and  12  inches  below.  That  is 
m  order  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  the  shore  line.  From  the  15th  of 
November  until  the  next  spring  we  can  draw  the  entire  water  down 
to  the  dead  head.  In  some  of  these  lakes  we  draw  from  48  to  60 
inches  off  from  that  immense  area  of  water  that  would  naturally  go 
over  our  dams  in  a  freshet^  and  it  has  increased  the  value  of  the  en- 
tire 614-foot  fall  of  the  Wisconsin  River. 

Mr.  Byan.  That,  of  course,  does  not  increase  the  maximum  flow, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  makes  a  mean  flow.  The  mean  flow  of  the  Wis- 
consin River,  as  given  by  the  government  report  at  Merrill,  is  8  per 
cent  more  than  the  mean  flow  at  Kaukauna,  but  the  maximum  and 
minimum  flow  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  river  being  so  erratic,  as 
shown  in  these  reports  here,  the  extreme  low-water  flow  at  Stevens 
Point  in  1887^  he  gives  here  low  water  dry  year  1,512  cubic  feet  flow. 
This  is  the  minimum.  Ordinary  low  water,  2,160  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. Average  water  per  year,  5,222.  Extreme  hi^h  water^  42,600. 
See  what  we  are  going  against.  You  can  see  the  river  a  mile  wide. 
That  was  in  1887. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  in  the  Geo- 
logical Department  keeps  a  record  of  the  extreme  measurement  of 
these  rivers? 

Mr.  Whtting.  They  doj  but  they  do  not  work  out  in  practice. 
They  have  records  at  Madison  and  the  hydrographic  department  at 
Washington  has  records,  and  I  can  furnish  you  those  records.  They 
•re  somewhere  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  thoseu 
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Mr.  Whitino.  The  average  precipitation  for  the  j-ears  given  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  River  from  observations  taken  at  the  fol- 
lowing stations,  Antigo,  Crandon,  North  Crandon,  HeflFord  Junction, 
Merrill,  Keopenick,  Tomahawk,  Minocqua,  the  grand  average  was 
30.87  inches.  That  was  the  water  in  1907.  The  rainfall  for  1907 
was  23.16  inches.  Now  we  have  a  drainage  area  on  the  Wisconsin 
River  at  its  lowest  point  of  power  of  7,805  square  miles.  At  the  Wis- 
consin River  Paper  Company,  which  is  practically  centrally  located 
on  the  river,  we  have  5,005  square  miles  of  drainage  area.  It  is  a 
mathematical  proposition  for  any  hydraulic  engineer  to  take  this 
data,  or  any  intelligent  man,  and  figure  out  what  the  result  of  the 
dry  weather  is  on  powers  that  we  have  got  to-day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  any  of  them  right  now  seriously  inconven- 
ienced because  they  haven't  got  sufficient  water? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Facts  are  better  than  fiction.  I  will  give  you  history. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get,  I  take  it,  the  full  benefit  of  your 
service  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  account  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  is  no  navigation  in  the  Wisconsin  River. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  allow  you  to  draw  down  the  water 
on  account  of  navigation  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  the  same  level 
that  you  can  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  right.  Then  I  would  say  another  thing. 
At  the  mouth  of  Cranberry  Lake  we  are  just  installing  a  dam ;  we  are 
putting  in  cement  dams  up  there  and  making  them  permanent;  we 
iire  just  installing  a  dam  with,  I  think,  twelve  to  fourteen  foot  rise 
where  we  put  in  slides  to  take  the  boats  out  of  the  lower  lake  into  the 
lake  above,  at  an  expense  of  about  $20,000.  That  was  part  of  our 
contract  with  the  State,  to  make  that  stream  navigable  for  pleasure 
boats. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way  the  manufacture  of  CTound  wood 
pulp  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  water  power,  isn't  it  1 

Mr.  Whitino.  Yes.  Here  are  our  year's  runs  right  here:  January, 
19,800 — ^these  are  supposed  to  be  low  months — February,  19,160; 
March,  45,600,  and  April,  76,150.  That  is  bundles  of  pulp,  40  pounds 
to  the  bundle. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Ground  in  the  mill  here? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Ground  in  our  mill  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  The 
biggest  part  of  our  business  is  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  May,  74,600 ; 
June,  60,700 ;  July,  61,900,  and  August,  15,200. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  last  month. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes.    Up  to  the  13th  of  this  month,  7,850. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  amount  is 
controlled  entirely  by  the  water  supply? 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  amount  of  the  pulp  is  controlled  entirely  by 
our  water  supply  to  reach  our  wheels  tor  pulp  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  In  April  and  May  you  nad  all  the  water  you  could 
use,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Whiting.  And  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  all  you  could  use  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  then  your  mills  were  running  at  full 
capaci^  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  and  we  were  storing  that  pulp.  Now  we  havo 
to  buy  or  close  down  in  this  present  condition*    Even  with  the  bad 
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year  of  1907,  in  September  we  made  49,600  and  October  we  made 
56,600. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  drought  is  what  would  be  called  an 
extreme  drought,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  an  extreme  drought  and  something 
that  I  do  not  think  has  occurred  since  1886.  I  haven't  the  data  ba(£ 
to  1886  only  as  I  get  it  from  the  Government  report.  Let  me  show 
you  a  normal  year.  We  will  take  the  year  1906 :  January  we  made 
49,000;  February,  41,400;  March,  62,000;  April,  69,000;  May,  74,260; 
June,  68,600;  July,  66,400;  August,  65,000;  September,  64,900;  Octo- 
ber, 64,600 ;  November,  82,500.  and  December,  56,600. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  were  the  nrst  two  months  of  1908,  January  and 
February,  so  exceptionally  low. 

Mr.  Whiting.  We  had  not  precipitation.  Nature  did  not  furnish 
us  with  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Were  you  able  to  draw  water  oflf  from  your  storage 
up  here  ? 

The  Chaihman.  In  other  words,  was  that  falling  oflP  in  January 
and  February  due  to  water  supply,  or  was  it  due  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  mills  for  other  reasons? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  was  due  to  water  supply. 

The  Chairman.  In  January  and  February! 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  This  year? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes;  it  was  due  to  water  supply.  I  can  give  you 
the  water  every  day,  if  necessary.  Every  day  I  get  reports  of  the 
whole  proposition  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  go  so  very  low  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  this  year  when  you  could  let  more  water  come 
down. 

Mr.  Whiting.  We  exhausted  our  water.  We  had  not  the  amount 
of  storage.  Let  me  go  back  a  little  further.  In  1907,  when  we  were 
getting  this  legislation  through  the  legislature,  we  had  some  un- 
friendly friends  up  there  who  Mew  out  a  couple  of  our  dams  and  let 
out,  I  tnink,  some  12  miles  area  of  our  water,  and  for  that  reason,  of 
course,  we  had  not  that  amount  of  water.  Then  another  thing,  we 
had  not  our  system  in  as  well  as  we  had  previous  to  that  when  we 
owned  it  before  the  State  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  are 
financed  in  this  way — our  stock  can  draw  but  6  per  cent.  The  railroad 
commission  passes  on  our  tolls,  and  we  are  allowed  to  charge  toll  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent  and  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  this  propo- 
sition, so  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  make  a  stock-jobbing  or 
profit-making  institution  out  of  this  to  exceed  the  6  per  cent  of  our 
capital  stock  and  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance.  They  take  our 
engineer's  report  and  our  secretary  and  treasurer's  report  and  they 
have  a  hearing  on  a  certain  date  and  all  water  users  and  all  parties 
are  invited  to  appear,  and  if  they  have  any  objection  to  the  tolls 
it  is  passed  upon  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Is  that  toll  per  cubic  foot  passing  a  given  point? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  toll  per  cubic  foot  tor  storage  proposition. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  water  that  you  had  in  storage  last  January  and 
February  was  not  of  much  use  to  you  t 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  didn't  hare  any,  would  you  have  been  compelled 
to  close? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Entirely;  that  is,  so  far  as  pulp  making  is  con- 
cerned. We  did  not  draw  out  of  those  storage  basins  to  exceed,  I 
think,  26,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a  minute,  wnere  with  the  storage 
basins  we  have  now  we  on<];ht  to  be  able,  if  we  have  any  precipitation, 
to  draw  from  50  to  75  cubic  feet  of  water  a  minute. 

Mr.  Ryan.  January  and  February  of  1908  were  exceptionally  bad 
months,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  were,  and  January  and  February  of  1906  were 
exceptionally  good  because  we  had  a  rainy  season  all  through  the 
winter  nearly.  We  did  not  get  to  exceed  75  per  cent  of  our  normal 
precipitation.  In  my  juclt^iiient  there  is  not  a  hydraulic  engineer, 
whether  it  is  a  private  engineer  or  a  Government  engineer,  but  what 
figures  the  run-off  a  great  deal  more  than  it  will  work  out  in  practical 
use.  It  is  a  criticism  that  I  have  made  to  a  great  many  thorough 
hydraulic  engineers,  that  their  estimates  were  too  heavy.  I  don't 
know  any  more  about  hydraulic  engineering  than  a  horse  does  about 
his  parentage,  but  I  have  been  building  dams  and  using  water  for 
twenty  years  and  I  know  something  about  the  practical  end  of  it 

The  Chaikman.  In  a  general  way,  from  your  observation  and  ex- 
perience for  many  years  in  Wisconsin,  do  you  think  there  has  been 
any  shortage  or  diminution  in  the  rain  on  account  of  cutting  off  the 
forests  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  From  the  data  at  hand,  I  would  hardly  think  so.  I 
think  there  has  been  this,  that  we  have  got  our  freshets  earlier,  and  I 
will  explain  this  way,  that  when  the  forests  were  up  there  the  snow 
would  get  into  the  roots  under  the  trees  and  leaves  and  mulch  and  it 
would  be  June  and  July  before  it  would  get  down,  but  now  being  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  we  get  it  quick,  and  of  course  coming  into  th^  reser- 
voirs quick  and  we  naturally  get  more  than  we  would  if  it  was  held 
back  in  the  springs  or  in  the  mulch. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  that  country  that  has  been  cut  over 
and  the  pine  forest  cut  out  grown  up  with  some  kind  of  underbrush 
or  new  loresting,  small  stuff?         ^ 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  are  reforesting  parts  of  it  and  in  other  parts 
the  growth  of  small  stuff  is  very  healthy  and  very  vigorous — that  is, 
wherever  there  is  any  show  of  moisture  being  maintained.  My  ob- 
servation has  not  been  back  of  the  lakes  to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  prettv  well  grown  up  with  young  stuff? 

Mr.  Whiting.  No  ;  I  do  not  nnd  it  so.  There  is  one  peculiar  thing 
about  all  this  western  country — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  much  in 
other  countries — ^but  you  let  a  windfall  go  through  or  a  forest  fire 
and  the  first  thing  that  bobs  up  is  a  lot  of  poplars.  Our  state  forester 
says  that  this  seed  has  been  lying  probably  for  a  century  dormant, 
and  the  heat  and  exposure  has  brought  a  condition  that  propagates 
them  and  starts  them  to  growth.  After  these  poplar  or  these  quicker- 
growing  trees  come  up,  their  usefulness  is  simply  in  protecting  the 
white  pine  that  follows  them,  and  in  a  few  years  the  poplar  dies  out 
and  the  white  pine  comes  up. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  shade  the  ground? 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  bring  about  another  condition,  with  these  seeds 
lying  dormant  in  the  ground  so  long  they  act  simply  as  a  mother  lien 
that  nests  the  white  pme  and  it  will  come  right  up  every  time  you  get 
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rid  of  these  poplar  forests,  and  you  will  see  the  little  white  pine 
coming  and  often  the  poplar  will  get  black  and  die  and  rot  away  and 
the  pine  will  come  up. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Same  as  it  was  before? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes.  I  am  working  right  hand  in  glove  with  our 
state  forester,  Mr.  Griffith.  I  think  he  is  as  thorouglily  competent 
and  as  conscientious  a  man  as  there  is  in  the  business,  and  he  is  a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  Pinchot  You  asked  me  a  question  regarding 
precipitation. 

The  Chairman.  Just  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Whitino.  There  is  the  precipitation  for  the  twelve  years  right 
there  [referring  to  a  table] . 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whiting  presents  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Wis- 
consin Valley  Improvement  Company,"  a  record  of  its  organization, 
its  articles  oi  incorporation  and  by-laws,  the  law  enacted  for  its  gov- 
ernment, with  a  statement  of  its  purposes : 

WISCONSIN  VALLEY  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

LA  reeord  of  Its  organization.  Its  articles  of  Incorporation  and  by-laws,  the  law  enacted  fcNr 

Its  government,  a  statement  of  Its  purposes.] 

Introductory. 

The  Importance  of  the  Wisconsin  River  as  a  factor  In  the  settlement  of  the 
northern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  in  the  deyelopmeiit  industrially  and  otherwise 
of  this  large  region  has  been  long  recognized.  In  early  days  the  use  of  the 
stream  as  a  highway  for  transporting  logs  and  timber  products  was  the  most 
important  In  later  years,  and  especially  since  the  discovery  of  improved 
methods  of  transmitting  power  electrically,  its  water  powers  have  been  recog- 
nized as  at  least  of  equal  importonce.  To  make  the  river  most  serviceable  for 
both  navigation  and  power  uses  necessitates  the  storing  of  its  waters  in  seasons 
of  floods  for  use  in  times  of  drought,  so  as  to  make  the  flow  in  the  river  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible.  After  many  conferences,  participated  in  by  repre- 
sentatives from  every  county  on  the  Wisconsin  River  north  of  Kilbourn  City,  a 
plan  of  action  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  during  the  summer  of  1900,  and  at 
a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1906, 
the  following  articles  of  organization  were  unanimously  approved  and  adopted, 
and  Messrs.  George  A.  Whiting,  Walter  Alexander,  R.  B.  Tweedy,  Lewis  M. 
Alexander,  A.  H.  Held,  Neal  Brown,  B.  R.  Goggins,  and  G.  D.  Jones  were 
requested  to  duly  sign  and  aclmowledge  such  articles,  and  these  gentlemen, 
together  with  Messrs.  Mart  Hlrzel,  A.  W.  Shelton,  and  W.  E.  Brown,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  suitable  law  to  enable 
the  company  to  perform  its  labors  and  duties  eflSciently. 

George  A.  Whiting  presided  at  each  of  said  conference  meetings,  and  G.  D. 
Jones  acted  as  secretary. 

ABnCLES  OF  IKOORPORATION. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents :  That  George  A.  Whiting,  Walter  Alexander, 
B.  B.  Tweedy,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  A.  H.  Reid,  Neal  Brown,  B.  R.  Goggins, 
and  G.  D.  Jones,  being  all  adult  persons  and  residents  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, do  make^  sign,  and  acknowledge  the  following  articles : 

Abtigub  I. — Purposes. 

Said  parties  hereby  associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  corpora- 
tion under  and  pursuant  to  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  particu- 
larly chapter  86  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes  of  1893,  as  amended,  for  the  follow- 
ing stated  business  and  purposes,  to  wit : 

To  establish,  create,  maintain,  and  operate  a  system  of  water  reservoirs  lo> 
cated  in,  upon,  or  along  the  Wisconsin  River  at  points  north  of  the  north  line 
of  townships  41^  YllaB  County,  Wis.,  and  in,  upon,  or  along  each,  any,  and  every 
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direct  or  indirect  tributary  of  the  Wisconsin  River  that  discharges  Into  said 
river  at  any  point  north  of  the  south  line  of  Lincoln  CJounty  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  purposes  of  producing  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  of  water  as 
practicable  in  the  Tomahawk  and  Wisconsin  ri\ers  throughout  all  seasons,  by 
holding  back  and  storing  up  in  said  reservoirs  surplus  water  in  times  of  great 
supply  and  gradually  discharging  the  same  in  times  of  drought  and  scarcity, 
and  thereby  improving  the  navigation  aud  usefulness  of  said  Tomahawk  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  and  their  tributaries  throughout  their  entire  length,  for  all 
other  purposes  for  which  the  same  may  be  legally  used,  and  diminishing  the 
injury  by  floods  and  freshets  to  property  located  along,  upon,  or  across  the  said 
Tomahawk  and  Wisconsin  rivers;  to  erect,  construct,  and  maintain  all  such 
dams,  sluiceways,  locks,  and  other  structures  in,  along,  or  across  any  and  all 
such  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks  as  may  be  necessary  or  reasonably  convenient 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  to  clean  out,  straighten,  deepen,  or  other- 
wise improve  any  of  said  lakes,  rivers,  or  creeks,  and  build  and  operate  flooding 
dams  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ready  flowing  of  water  into  said  Tomahawk  and 
W^isconsin  rivers,  Und  the  driving,  holding  and  handling  of  logs  and  other  float- 
ables  in  any  such  improved  stream ;  to  purchase,  acquire,  hold  and  exercise  any 
and  all  franchises  and  powers  heretofore  granted,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  improvement  in 
any  manner,  of  any  such  streams  and  lakes;  to  collect  and  receive  all  tolls  col- 
lectable by  the  terms  of  any  franchise  or  power  that  may  be  acquired  by  it; 
to  buy,  acquire,  hold,  pledge  and  sell  stock  in  any  other  corporation  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  for  navigation  or  other  purposes  the  said  Wiscon- 
sin River,  or  any  of  the  said  tributaries  thereof  above  mentioned ;  to  purchase, 
hold  and  mortgage  or  sell  any  and  all  real  estate  or  personal  property  that  may 
be  necessary  or  reasonably  convenient  for  use  in  accomplishing  the  general  pur- 
poses hereinbefore  specified ;  to  exercise  all  powers  of  eminent  domain  that  said 
corporation  may  at  any  time  acquire  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  carry  on  all 
other  lines  of  business  incidental  to  or  reasonably  convenient  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  general  purposes  hereinbefore  stated. 

Article  II. — "Name  and  location^ 

The  name  of  such  corporation  shall  be  "  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Ck)m- 
pany,"  and  its  location  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Wausau,  Wis. 

Abticle  III. — Capital  stock. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  said  coii)oration  shall  be  |1 00,000,  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  said  stock  shall  be  1,000,  and  the  amount  of  each  share  shall 
be  $100. 

Abticle  IV. — Officers. 

The  general  ofllcers  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  number  of  directors  shall  be  seven.  The 
directors  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders  and  the  general  ofllcers 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board  of  directors,  at  such  time  or  times 
respectively  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation.  The 
ofllces  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  held  by  one  person.  The  board  of 
directors  shall  have  power  to  create  and  fill  at  their  pleasure  such  other  minor 
ofllces  as  may  be  found  necessary.  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  a  director 
except  for  special  services. 

Abticle  V. — Duties  of  offlcer$» 

The  principal  duties  of  the  general  ofiicers  shall  be  as  follows : 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  shall  have  all  the  power  and  perform  all  the  duties 
usually  incident  to  the  office  of  president  of  a  corporation,  and  shall  have  such 
further  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  or  board  of 
directors. 

The  vice-president  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  or  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  that  office,  perform  the  duties  and  have  the  powers  of  the  president. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  and  of  the  directors ;  keep  a  record  of  the  capital  stock  and  trans- 
fers and  assignments  thereof;  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  corporate  seal,  and 
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fhall  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usually  Incident  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary and  such  as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  by-laws  or  the  board  of  directors. 

The  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  moneys  of  the  corporation,  and 
shall  disburse  the  same  as  he  shall  be  authorized  by  the  by-laws  or  board  of 
directors.  He  shall  aimually  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
and  as  often  as  required  by  the  board  of  directors  the  financial  condition  of 
the  corporation,  which  report  shall  set  forth  the  nature  and  amount  of  business 
transacted  during  the  year.  He  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  account  of  the 
moneys  of  the  corporation,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usually  inci- 
dent to  his  oifice. 

Abtigle  VI. — Members  or  stockholders. 

Persons  appearing  by  the  stock  record  of  said  corporation  as  holding  stock 
therein  shall  be  members  thereof  and  none  others. 

jS'o  subscription  to,  and  no  transfer  of,  any  capital  stock  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  accepted  or  be  valid  unless  by  the  contract  of  subscription  or  transfer 
the  same  shall  be  made  upon  the  express  condition  that  this  corporation  shall 
have  at  all  times  the  right,  at  the  option  of  its  board  of  directors,  to  purchase 
from  the  stockholder,  his  personal  representatives  or  assigns,  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  such  holder*s  stock  in  said  corporation  at  a  price  equal  to  the  par 
value  thereof,  such  option  to  be  exercisable  when  any  of  the  following  con- 
ditions arise: 

(a)  In  case  any  stockholder  shall  not  be,  or  shall  cease  to  be  either  an  owner 
or  a  lessee  of  a  water  power  benefited  or  capable  of  being  benefited  b^  this 
corporation's  works,  or  a  person  in  charge  and  control  of  such  water  power  so  as 
to  stand  in  place  of  the  owner  thereof  in  some  capacity,  and 

(&)  In  case  any  stockholder  shall  hold  a  greater  proportion  of  all  of  the  out- 
standing capital  stock  of  this  corporation  than  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  the 
water  power  so  owned,  leased  or  represented  by  him  and  capable  of  being  bene- 
fited as  above  mentioned  shall  bear  to  the  sum  of  the  cubic  foot  storage  fait  of 
all  of  such  water  powers  on  the  Wisconsin  and  Tomahawk  rivers  between  the 
headwaters  thereof  and  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Kilbourn  City,  Wis.,  excluding 
all  undeveloped  water  powers  not  capable  of  developing  a  theoretical  10-foot 
head,  or  more,  in  which  event  this  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
only  the  excess  of  such  proportion  of  the  stock  held  by  such  stockholder. 

(c)  In  case  any  such  owner,  lessee  or  representative  not  then  holding  any  of 
the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation  or  not  then  holding  his  full  proportion  of  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  his  water  power  as  above 
set  forth  shall  apply  to  the  board  of  directors  to  purchase  such  additional  stock 
as  shall  bring  his  stock  holdings  up  to  such  proportion,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  board  of  directors  and  they  shall  be  authorized  to  purchase  pursuant  to  the 
option  aforesaid  from  the  stockholders  described  in  subdivision  (a)  above,  or  if 
there  be  none  such  then  from  those  described  in  subdivision  (b)  and  resell  to 
such  applicant  a  suflicient  amount  to  correct  any  such  disproportion.  In  comput- 
ing the  proportion  aforesaid  all  the  owners,  lessees,  and  other  representatives 
of  each  water  power  shall  be  treated  as  a  unit  and  the  board  of  directors  shall 
be  empowered  to  determine  such  proportion.  The  ''  cubic  foot  storage  fall "  of 
each  water  power  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  height  of  the  head  of 
water  that  may  be  obtained  by  proper  development  of  such  water  power  by  the 
storage  capacity,  expressed  in  cubic  feet,  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  corporation 
available  for  use  In  benefiting  such  power.  The  capacities  of  reservoirs  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  amount  of  water  available  to  be  stored  and  drawn  from  such 
reservoirs  by  the  corporation's  works.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  call  to  their  assistance  disinterested  competent  hydraulic  engineers 
to  determine  such  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  each  power,  unless  they  unanimously 
agree  on  the  amount. 

Notice  of  the  option  aforesaid  shall  appear  on  the  face  of  every  stock  certifi- 
cate Issued  by  the  corporation.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  by 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  option  above  mentioned,  to  maintain  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation  among  all  the  stocl^holders  as 
nearly  as  practicable  In  proportion  to  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  the  water 
powers  as  above  outlined. 

Abticle  VII. — First  meeting  of  stock  subscribers. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  called  by  the  signers  of  the  articles  as  soon  as,  but  not  before,  a  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  aggregating  70  per  cent  of  the 
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authorized  capital  stock,  each  aubscription  to  be  In  proportion  to  the  cable  foot 
storage  fall  of  the  water  power  represented,  shall  be  obtained  from  the  owners, 
lessees  or  other  representatives  of  the  water  powers  aforesaid  of  the  Tomahawk 
and  Wisconsin  rivers  above  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Kilboum  City,  Wis.  In 
determining  when  such  subscriptions  shall  have  been  received,  only  undeveloped 
water  powers  capable  of  developing  a  10  foot  or  greater  head  and  developed 
powers  of  any  head  shall  be  considered.  Such  first  meeting  shall  be  held  at  sacb 
convenient  point  in  the  Wisconsin  River  valley  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
signers  of  the  articles.  At  least  five,  and  not  more  than  ten,  days*  notice  by  mall 
shall  be  given  to  each  stock  subscriber  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting. 

AsTiGLi  YIII. — TolU  and  charges. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  so  fix,  determine  and  charge 
tolls,  fees  or  other  charges  laid  or  collected  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  water 
power  owners  by  the  works  of  said  corporation,  that  not  more  than  sufficient 
funds  shall  be  collected  to  pay  an  annual  dividend  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in 
of  6  per  cent  after  paying  all  the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  system 
of  reservoirs  and  other  works  of  the  corporation,  not  including*  however,  the  cost 
of  any  betterment  or  extension  of  the  system  of  works  or  reservoirs.  All  charges 
for  benefits  conferred  on  owners,  lessees,  or  other  representatives  of  water 
powers  shall  be  made  pro  rata  in  accordance  with  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of 
all  operated  water  powers  benefited.  In  case  any  particular  water  power  shall 
be  used  by  more  than  one  person  such  fees,  tolls,  or  charges  shall  be  payable  by 
the  i)er8on  or  persons  receiving  the  benefit  and  In  proportion  to  the  b^eflt 
received. 

AsTiOLb  IX. — Use  of  reaervoira. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  so  manage  and  operate  the  works  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  the  reservoirs  tributary  to  each  of  said  rivers  shall  be  used  primarily 
to  serve  to  best  advantage  the  water  powers  on  the  same  stream  and  the  use  of 
all  reservoirs  shall  be  so  managed  as  to  suitably  and  proportionally  benefit 
each  water  power  on  the  same  stream  as  compared  wth  the  others.  This  article 
shall  not  be  amended  except  by  a  vote  in  favor  thereof  of  at  least  five-sixths 
of  all  outstanding  capital  stock. 

Abticijb  X. — Removal  of  officers. 

Any  director  or  other  officer  of  the  corporation  who  shall  either  Intentionally 
or  by  reason  of  lack  of  reasonable  attention  and  consideration  violate  any  of 
his  duties  enjoined  upon  him  by  these  articles  shall  be  subject  to  removal  ^m 
office  by  any  court  of  general  jurisdiction,  otherwise  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
action  in  an  action  in  equity,  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  aggrieved. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  this 
21st  day  of  September,  IdOd. 

GiDO.  A.  Whitiwo. 

Walter  Alexandeb. 

r.  b.  tweedt. 

Lewis  M.  ALEXAimnb 

A.  H.  Reid. 

Nbal  Bbown. 

B.  R.  GOGGIKS, 

G.  D.  Jones. 
In  presence  of — 
Mabgabet  Ryan, 
John  L.  Sell. 

AGKNOWLEDGlfENI^ 

State  of  Wisconsin,  Marathon  County,  ss. 

Personally  came  before  me  this  21st  day  of  September,  1906,  the  above  named, 
Geo.  A.  Whiting,  Walter  Alexander,  R.  B.  Tweedy,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  A.  H. 
Reld,  Neal  Brown,  B.  R.  Googins,  and  G.  D.  Jones,  to  me  known  to  be  the  per- 
sons who  executed  the  foregoing  articles  of  incorporation,  and  they  severally 
acknowledged  the  execution  of  said  articles  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein 
stated. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal.  My  notarial  commission  expires  April  12, 
1908. 

Margabet  Rtan, 
Votary  Public.  WisoonsU^ 
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ACT  OF  LEOISLATUIUS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a'  suitable  law  to  entitle 
the  company  to  perform  Its  duties  and  labors  officially,  prepared  and  proposed 
a  measure  for  presentation  to  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  at  the  1907  session. 
The  measure  was  Important,  and  was  given  very  careful  consideration  by  the 
legislature,  and  on  June  22,  1907,  chapter  335  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  for 
1907  was  duly  approved  by  the  governor,  and  was  published  June  24,  1907,  and 
is  as  follows: 

LAWS  OF  WISCONSIN  1907,  CHAPTER  886. 

• 

AN  ACT  To  authorise  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  to  construct,  aeqolre,  and 
maintain  a  system  of  water  reserrolrs  located  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  north  of  the  south  line  of  township  34  north,  for  the  purpose  of  produchig  a 
uniform  flow  of  water  In  the  Wisconsin  Blver  and  ito  said  tributaries,  and  thereby 
improving  the  navigation  and  other  uses  of  said  streams  and  diminishing  the  injury 
to  property  both  public  and  private. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  assemhlVt  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  {Location  of  reservoirs,  acquisition  and  protection  of  other  fran- 
chises. Eagle  River  to  de  kept  navigable;  tolls,) — Subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  hereinafter  provided  for,  authority  Is  hereby  granted  unto  Wisconsin 
Valley  Improvement  Company,  In  order  to  promote  the  purposes  hereinafter 
set  forth,  to  create,  construct,  acquire,  maintain,  and  operate  a  system  of 
water  reservoirs  located  in  or  along  the  Wisconsin  Biver  at  points  north  of 
township  40  north,  of  range  10  east,  and  In  or  along  any  or  all  of  the  direct  or 
Indirect  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  River  that  discharge  into  said  river  at  any 
point  north  of  the  south  line  of  township  34  north,  in  this  State,  excepting  that 
part  of  the  Eagle  River  and  lakes  lying  between  the  point  where  Eagle  River 
enters  Cranberry  Lake,  In  section  81,  township  40  north,  of  range  11  east,  and 
the  Wisconsin  River,  and  for  that  purpose  said  grantee  may  construct,  acquire, 
and  maintain  all  such  dams,  booms,  sluiceways,  locks,  and  other  structures  in, 
along,  or  across  any  and  all  of  said  tributaries,  not  above  excepted,  and  the  said 
portion  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  as  may  be  necessary  or  reasonably  convenient 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  grant,  and  may  clean  out,  straighten,  deepen, 
or  otherwise  improve  any  of  said  tributaries  In  order  to  improve  the  navigation 
thereof  and  of  said  Wisconsin  River  and  prevent  injury  to  property  bordering 
on  said  waters.  All  franchises,  other  than  corporate  franchises,  and  all  ripa- 
rian rights  and  rights  of  flowage,  either  perfected  or  inchoate,  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  grant,  by  any  person  or  by  any  corporation  organized  to  improve  the 
navigation  for  any  purpose,  of  either  of  said  Wisconsin  or  Tomahawk  rivers 
or  any  of  their  tributaries,  not  above  excepted,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  made 
assignable  to  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  and  shall  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  In  the  possession  and  ownership  of  such  assignee  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  this  act  as  the  same  may  be  before  assignment  to  accom- 
plish their  original  purpose.  But  this  act  shall  not  amend  or  repeal  chapter 
632  of  the  laws  of  1887,  nor  chapter  262  of  the  laws  of  1880,  nor  chapter  483  of 
the  laws  of  1906,  nor  chapter  26  of  the  laws  of  1903,  nor  any  amendment  thereof, 
nor  abridge  the  rights,  powers,  or  duties  conferred  by  said  acts,  nor  authorize 
the  taking  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  by  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  of  any  property  used  under  or  pursuant  to  said  acts  nor  any  other 
property  devoted  to  public  uses,  except  that  the  dam  authorized  by  and  now 
maintained  under  said  chapter  632  of  the  laws  of  1887  may  be  raised,  or  a  new 
dam  or  dams,  which  are  hereby  authorized,  may  be  constructed  and  maintained 
In  and  across  the  Beagle  River  between  Long  and  Cranberry  lakes  at  any  con- 
venient point  or  points  In  townships  39  and  40  north,  of  range  11  east,  so  as 
to  raise  and  hold  the  water  in  Long  Lake  aforesaid  6  inches,  and  no  more,  higher 
than  the  high-water  mark  to  which  the  water  has  been  customarily  raised  and 
held  by  means  of  said  present  dam ;  provided,  however,  that  between  May  1  and 
the  succeeding  November  1  of  each  year  the  waters  shall  not  be  drawn  down  In 
I^ng  Lake  more  than  18  Inches  below  said  present  high-water  mark  as  estab- 
lished by  said  dam  now  constructed  and  maintained ;  and  provided  further,  that 
said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall  prior  to  June  1,  1909,  by 
such  dam  or  dams  and  by  locks,  marine  slides,  or  other  safe  and  convenient 
means,  make  and  thereafter  maintain  the  Eagle  River  between  said  Long  and 
Cranberry  lakes  navigable  for  the  safe  and  convenient  passage  of  boats  of  all 
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kinds  and  sizes  up  to  and  including  boats  50  feet  in  length  and  12  foot  beam 
and  drawing  5  feet  of  water.  Said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company 
ahall  have  the  right  to  charge  and  collect  reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  for  the 
passage  of  boats  through  and  over  said  works  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
boat,  not,  however,  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  actual  cost  of  the  care,  main- 
tenance^ and  operation  of  said  locks,  marine  slides,  or  other  means  of  passage. 

Sec.  2.  {Purposes  of  reservoirs,) — The  said  authority  is  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  of  water  as  practicable  in  the  Wis- 
consin and  Tomahawk  rivers  through  all  seasons  by  holding  back  and  storing 
up  in  said  reservoirs  the  surplus  water  in  times  of  great  supply,  and  discharging 
the  same  in  times  of  drought  and  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  thereby,  and  by  other 
means,  Improving  the  navigation  of  said  Wisconsin  and  Tomahawk-  rivers 
throughout  their  entire  length  for  boats,  barges,  and  other  water  craft,  and 
for  the  running;,  driving,  rafting,  booming,  storing,  sorting,  and  delivering  of 
logs,  timber  arid  lumber,  and  other  forest  products,  and  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  usefulness  of  said  streams  for  all  public  purposes,  and  of  diminlsh- 
iug  the  damage  and  Injury  by  floods  and  freshets  to  property,  both  public  and 
private,  located  along  said  waters.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley Improvement  Company  to  so  manage,  operate,  and  maintain  all  of  its  said 
reservoirs  and  other  works  that  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  be  accomplished  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  and  so  that  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  of  water 
as  practicable  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times  and  at  all  points  on  said  Wis- 
consin and  Tomahawk  rivers,  and  during  the  times  when  it  may  be  found  to 
be  impracticable  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  such  uniform  flow  in  the  Wis- 
consin River,  both  below  the  north  line  of  liincoln  County  and  above  ^e  same 
line,  the  portions  of  said  streams  above  said  line  shall  be  given  preference. 

Sec.  3.  {Condenvnation  proceedings;  state  lands.) — For  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating, acquiring,  maintaining,  and  operating  the  dams  and  other  works,  author- 
ized as  aforesaid,  and  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  excepting  as  herein 
otherwise  excepted  or  provided,  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  and  use  any  lands, 
riparian,  or  other  rights,  that  may  be  required  for  the  creation,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  any  and  all  reservoirs,  dams,  and  other  structures  and  im- 
provements that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
whenever  it  can  not  agree  with  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  required  lands, 
or  other  property,  for  the  purchase  thereof  and  for  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
therefor,  the  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  may  acquire  title 
to  any  such  lands  and  other  property  above  sped  fled,  or  the  right  to  use  saftie 
for  said  purposes,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  under  and 
in  pursuance  of  sections  1777a,  1777b,  1777c,  and  1777d  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes 
of  1S9S  and  tlie  laws  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  but  the  said 
company  shall  have  no  right  to  take  or  enter  into  possession  or  overflow  any  of 
the  property  condemned  until  it  shall  have  flrst  paid  in  the  manner  provided 
by  section  1777c  the  damages  awarded. 

And  in  case  the  possession  or  use  of  any  such  property  shall  be  obtained  by 
said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  before  acquiring  the  title  thereto 
or  the  right  to  use  thereof  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  same  property  shall  have  the  same  right  to  institute  pi-oceedings  for 
condemnation  thereof  and  ascertainment  of  damages  to  be  paid,  as  is  grant«>d 
by  the  aforesaid  statutes  relating  to  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain.  In  case 
any  lands  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  be  required  to  be  taken  or  overflowed  for 
any  of  the  pur[)oses  of  this  act  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  shall  ap- 
imilse  and  flx  the  damage  to  be  caused  by  such  taking  or  overflow,  and  the 
amount  thereof  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley 
improvement  Company  before  the  taking  or  overflow  shall  occur. 

Sec.  4.  (Tolls  secured  hy  license,  other  companies  tamable  therewith;  railroad 
commission  to  regulate.) — In  care  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany shall  improve  any  navigable  tributary  of  the  Wisconsin  River  not  herein 
excepted  or  shall  acquire  the  improvements  or  the  control  of  the  improvements 
of  any  river  improvement  company  already  oi>erating  on  such  stream  and  shall 
so  keep  in  repair  and  operate  the  works  as  to  render  the  driving  of  logs  and 
other  floa tables  to  the  mouth  of  such  tributary  reasonably  practicable  and  cer- 
tain, it  may  charge  and  collect  reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  upon  all  such  logs, 
timber,  and  other  floatables  driven  or  floated  on  said  stream,  and  shall  have  all 
of  the  rights  and  remedies  granted  to  river  improvement  companies  by  section 
1777  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes,  and  all  amendments  thereof,  including  the  right 
of  Wen.  therein  provided  for,  and  shall  be  charged  with  all  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  such  river  improvement  companies  under  like  circumstaj>ces. 
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When  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall  ba^e  created  or 
acquired  and  maintained  in  successful  operation  water  reseryolrs  in  accordance 
with  this  act  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  store  up  in  times  of  abundance  and  retain 
and  discharge  in  times  of  scarcity  SftOOOfOOO.OOO  cubic  feet  of  water  that  would 
not  be  so  stored  up  and  retained  by  nature,  it  shall,  subject  to  the  snperrision 
and  control  hereinafter  provided  for;  be  entitled  to  charge,  collect,  and  receive 
reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  from  the  owner  or  owners  or  lessee  or  lessees  of 
each  and  every  improved  and  operated  water  power  located  upon  the  Wisconsin 
River,  or  any  tributaries  thereof,  below  any  said  reservoirs  and  benefited 
tliereby,  but  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  of  all  its  revenues  sufficient  to  pay 
all  reasonable  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  a  net  annual  return  of  (i 
[)er  cent  on  cash  capital  actually  paid  in  on  stock  subscriptions  to  the  grantee. 
Said  tolls  shall  be  semiannually  fixed,  ascertained,  and  determined  by  the  rail- 
road commission  of  Wisconsin  on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  July  and  the  Ist  day 
of  January  of  each  year,  for  the  six  months'  period  preceding  each  of  said  dates. 
Said  tolls  shall  be  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  reservoir 
system  upon  each  of  the  improved  and  operated  water  powers  aforesaid.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  grantee  to  employ  competent  hydraulic  engineers  to  be 
selected  by  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  to  assist  in  determining  the 
tolls  to  be  charged  as  aforesaid,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  works.  If  any  such  im- 
proved water  power  be  operated  by  a  lessee  or  lessees  under  lease  or  contract 
made  prior  to  the  enactment  and  publication  of  this  act,  then  such  lessee  or 
lessees  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  such  tolls;  otherwise  the  same 
shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  water  power.  Each  water  power 
liable  to  tolls  as  above  provided,  which  shall  be  operated  two  months  or  more 
during  any  six  months'  toll  period,  shall  be  subject  to  tolls  for  the  whole  of  the 
same  period ;  otherwise  no  tolls  for  that  period  shall  be  chargeable. 

Sec.  5.  (Railroad  commission,  semiannual  reporU  to;  hearings  on  tolls;  ap- 
peals  from.  Tolls,  use  and  enforcement  of.) — On  or  before  June  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15  of  each  year  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall  lay  before 
the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  a  statement  showing  all  expenditures  made 
or  necessary  to  be  made  for  the  next  six  months*  period  next  preceding  July  3 
and  January  1,  respectively,  of  each  year,  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
n^servoir  system,  all  capital  stock  of  said  company  issued  and  then  outstanding, 
the  cash  capital  actually  paid  in,  the  storage  capacity  and  location  of  each 
reservoir,  and  all  reports  and  data  obtained  from  engineers  employed  as  provided 
in  section  4  of  this  act,  and  such  other  information  and  statements  as  the  com- 
mission shall  require,  together  with  a  recommendation  of  the  amount  of  tolli« 
necessary  to  pay  such  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  a  net  return  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested,  and  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
apportionment  thereof  against  the  owners  or  operators  of  improved  powers,  in 
accordance  with  said  section  4.  The  railroad  conmiission  shall  thereupon  give 
to  each  water-power  operator  proposed  to  be  charged  with  tolls  ten  days'  notice 
by  mail  of  the  amount  of  tolls  recommended  to  be  charged  against  him  and  of 
the  time  when  and  place  where  the  railroad  commission  will  hear  objections 
to  the  proposed  tolls.  The  railroad  commission  shall  at  the  time  appointed  hear 
all  objections  made  and  may  take  evidence  and  make  or  cause  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  validity  of  the  same,  and  may  adjourn  from  time 
to  time,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  or  about  July  1  and  January  1  of 
each  year,  determine  and  certify  the  amount  of  tolls  to  be  collected  from  each 
water-power  operator  for  the  i)eriod  under  consideration,  and  such  tolls  shall 
thereupon  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

Any  person  in  interest  being  dissatisfied  with  any  order  of  the  commission 
authorized  to  be  made  under  this  act  may  commence  an  action  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county  where  the  property  affected  is  located,  against  the  commis- 
^i()n  as  defendant,  to  vacate  and  set  aside  any  such  order  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  mailing  to  such  person  of  a  copy  of  rach  order  by  the  com- 
mission, on  the  ground  that  such  order  is  unlawful  or  unreasonable;  in  which 
case  the  complaint  shall  be  served  with  the  summons.  The  commission  shall 
immediately  notify  the  said  company  by  mail  of  the  service  of  said  complaint. 
Within  twenty  days  after  the  mailing  of  such  notice  to  said  company  the  said 
company  or  said  commission  shall  file  its  answer  to  said  complaint,  and  said 
action  shall  be  at  issue  and  stand  ready  for  trial  the  same  as  any  other  action. 

In  all  trials  under  this  section  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  plaintiff 
to  show  by  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  order  of  the  commission 
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complained  of  l8  unlawful  or  unreasonable,  as  the  case  may  be.  E^very  party  to 
said  action,  within  sixty  days  after  the  service  of  a  copy  of  the  order  of  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court,  may  nppeal  to  the  supreme  court. 

No  tolls  shall  be  levied  or  used  to  pay  for  any  part  of  the  original  construc- 
tion or  purchase  or  betterment  of  the  reservoir  system.  The  amount  of  such 
tolls  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  water  power,  dam,  franchises,  and  flowage  rights 
of  the  person  or  corporation  chargeable  with  such  tolls,  and  in  case  such  tolls 
shall  not  be  paid  when  due  the  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  collect  the  same 
shall  be  entitled  to  sue  for  and  collect  the  same  by  an  action  at  law  or  by  a  suit 
in  equity  for  the  foreclosure  and  enforcemoit  of  said  lien,  and  for  sale  of  the 
property  affected  thereby  pursuant  to  such  judgment  of  foreclosure. 

Sec.  6. —  {Forestry  board  to  regulate  constructions  and  fiov>.  Railroad  commiS' 
sion's  approval  of  stock  issue.  Resources  for  cost  and  maintenance.) — ^Nodam 
or  reservoir  not  now  in  existence  or  heretofore  authorized  shall  be  constructed  or 
created  until  the  plan  therefor,  showing  the  form  and  location  of  the  dam  and  a 
description  of  the  lands  to  be  overflowed  thereby,  be  first  submitted  to  the  State 
board  of  forestry  and  approved  thereby,  after  first  giving  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  all  persons  interested,  by  publication  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  most  likely  to  give  such  notice,  or  such  other  notice  as  the  board 
shall  deem  advisable,  nor  shall  any  petition  be  filed  for  the  condemnation  of 
any  property  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  without  first  having  attached  thereto 
the  approval  In  writing  of  said  board.  Said  board  shall  cause  the  height  to 
which  the  water  may  be  raised  by  any  dam  to  be  marked  by  permanent  monu- 
ments and  bench  marks  and  shall  have  supervision  and  control  of  the  time  and 
extent  of  the  drawing  of  water  from  the  reservoirs  and  the  power  to  compel  the 
maintenance  of  all  reservoirs  established.  They  shall  have  authority  to  employ, 
at  the  expense  of  said  improvement  company,  hydraulic  engineers  and  other  per- 
sons to  assist  them  in  obtaining  the  information  necessary  to  a  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties,  such  expense  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  or 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  reservoir  system.  No  capital  stock  of  said 
improvement  company  shall  be  issued  until  the  proposed  issue  thereof  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  and  said  commission 
shall  have  ascertained,  determined,  and  certified  that  the  proposed  issue  will  be 
in  consideration  of  money  or  labor  or  property  estimated  at  its  true  money  value 
actually  received  by  said  company,  equal  to  the  par  value  thereof,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  commission  to  act  promptly  on  any  such  proposition  sub- 
mitted. The  money  received  by  said  company  upon  account  of  capital  stock 
shall  be  used  only  in  payment  of  the  original  cost  of  purchase,  construction,  or 
betterment  of  the  reservoir  system  and  of  the  work  preliminary  thereto  and 
necessary  to  prepare  for  or  to  determine  upon  the  same,  and  all  tolls  collected 
as  hereinbefore  authorized  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  system  and  payment  of  the  net  return  on  capital 
above  provided  for,  to  the  end  that  the  capital  stock  shall  be  maintained  at  par 
value  at  all  times. 

Sec.  7.  (Fishways,  free  passage  of  logs,  etc.) — ^AU  dams  erected  or  acquired 
and  maintained  by  the  grantee  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  requirements  of  tKe 
statutes  now  in  effect,  and  all  that  may  be  hereafter  enacted  relating  to  the 
providing  of  good  and  suflBcient  fishways  in  said  dams,  and  shall  be  equipped 
with  all  necessary  slides,  chutes,  guide  booms,  and  piers  for  the  passage  of  logs 
and  timber  over  or  through  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  {This  act  a  public  act.) — This  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  act 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  public  purposes,  and  shall  be  favorably  con- 
strued to  the  accomplishment  of  said  purpose. 

Sec.  9.  {Repeal  and  amendment  reserved;  time  for  completion;  State  may 
acquire,) — The  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  legislature  to  repeal  or  amend 
this  act  at  any  time;  In  case  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall 
not  by  the  1st  day  of  January,  1909,  have  in  operation  reservoirs  of  the  storage 
capacity  of  at  least  2,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  then  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges granted  by  this  act  shall  cease.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  shall  have  the 
right  at  any  time  whenever  it  may  have  the  constitutional  power,  to  take  over 
to  itself  and  become  the  owner  of  all  reservoirs  and  other  works  and  property 
acquired  by  the  Wisconsin  Vall^  Improvement  Ck)mpany,  pursuant  to  this  act, 
by  paying  therefor  the  cash  capital  actually  paid  on  the  capital  stock  of  said 
company  theretofore  lawfully  Issued  and  outstanding  or  the  actual  value  of 
the  physical  properties  so  taken  over  and  without  any  allowance  for  franchises 
or  good  wiU  of  the  business,  and  if  such  actual  value  can  not  be  agreed  upon 
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between  the  State  and  snch  owner,  then  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the 
railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin. 

Seo.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  June  22,  1907. 

MEETINGS. 
FOnCE  OF  riBST  STOCKHOLDERS*  MEBTINO. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  and  publication  of  said  chapter  835,  notice 
was  duly  given  to  the  signers  of  the  articles  of  organization  of  the  Wisconsin 
Valley  Improvement  Company  and  to  all  parties  who  had  subscribed  for  the 
stock  in  that  company,  that  meetings  would  be  held  in  Wausau  July  9,  1907, 
and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  said  notice  to  stockholders : 
**  To  the  stockholders  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

**  Gentlemen  :  As  all  the  requirements  relative  to  the  permanent  organlzntlon 
of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  including  the  stock  subscrip- 
tions for  the  stock  of  said  company,  have  been  fully  complied  with,  there  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  at  the  office  of  Hurley  &  Jones,  in 
Wausau,  Wis.,  on  Tuesday,  July  9, 1907,  at  2  'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  said  company,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  board  of  directors,  and  adopting  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
company.  A  full  attendance  of  the  stockholders  Is  desired,  as  there  are  many 
matters  of  importance  that  should  be  considered  at  this  meeting,  ft  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  full  discussion  at  this  meeting  os  to  the  policy  which  the 
company  should  adopt  relative  to  procuring  new  reservoirs. 

**  This  notice  is  given  by  the  direction  of  the  incorporators. 

''  Dated  this  lat  day  of  July,  1907. 

"G.  D.  JoNBB,  Secretary.^ 

TNCOBFOBATORS*  MEETING. 

On  July  9  said  meetings  were  duly  held.  All  of  the  Incorporators  were  pres^it 
In  person  or  by  proxy,  and  at  their  meeting  which  was  first  convened  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

'"  Resolved,  by  the  signers  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  Wisconsin  Valley 
Improvement  Company,  that  the  stock  subscriptions  heretofore  made  to  the 
capital  stock  of  said  company  be  now  received,  subject  to  all  of  the  conditions 
and  the  option  contained  in  the  articles  of  organization." 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  STOCKS 

The  stock  subscriptions  for  stock  in  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com* 
pany  were  presented,  and  on  motion  unanimously  carried  were  accepted  on  con- 
dition that  the  same  should  be  subject  to  the  condition  and  option  contained  in 
the  nrticles  of  organization,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  immediately  turn 
over  to  the  stock  subscribers  all  papers,  documents,  and  records  of  the  company. 

STOCKHOLDEBS*  MEETING. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  was 
then  held,  pursuant  to  the  notice  above  given,  and  it  was  found  that  all  such 
subscribers  were  present  and  represented,  either  In  person  or  by  proxy. 

Neal  Brown  was  chosen  chairman  of  this  meeting  and  G.  D.  Jones  secretary. 

On  motion,  unanimously  carried,  the  following  resolution  wns  adopted  : 

**Rcsolved,  That  the  terms  and  conditions  imposed  upon  the  stock  subscribers 
by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  signers  of  the  articles  at  this  date  accepting 
the  stock  subscriptions  presented  by  such  signers  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
accepted  by  the  stock  subscribers.'* 

Thereupon  the  following  by-laws  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  by-laws 
of  this  corporation: 

BY-LAWS. 

Abticli  L — Annual  stockholders*  meetinff. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  corporation  at  Wausau,  Marathon  County,  Wis.*  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
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May  of  each  year,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  Such  meeting  may  be  adjonmed  from  time 
to  time  by  those  in  attendance.  The  secretary  shall  ^iye  to  each  stockholder  at 
his  or  her  address,  as  it  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  corporation,  written 
notice  by  mail  or  otherwise  of  the  annual  stockholders*  meeting,  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  twenty  days  before  the  time  fixed  therefor  each  year. 

Abt.  II. — Special  ttockholdera*  meeting, 

Spcclnl  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  presi- 
dent or  board  of  directors,  and  the  president  shall  call  such  meeting  wheneyer 
requested  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  stockholders.  The  secretary  shall 
give  written  notice  by  mail  or  otherwise  to  all  stockholders  of  all  such  special 
meetings  not  less  than  five  days  before  the  time  fixed  therefor,  but  such  special 
meetings  may  be  held  without  previous  notice  If  all  stockholders  are  present 
and  consent  thereto;  All  stockholders*  meetings  must  be  held  within  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Abt.  III. — Annual  directors*  meeting, 

» 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  company  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  annual  stockholders*  meeting,  but 
in  case  there  be  not  then  present  a  quorum  of  the  newly  elected  board,  those 
present  may  adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to  time  until  it  can  be  held.  At 
such  meetings  the  directors  shall  elect  the  general  officers  of  the  company. 

Abt.  IV. — Special  directors*  meetings. 

Special  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  by  the  president, 
and  he  shall  call  such  special  meeting  whenever  requested  by  any  two  of  the 
directors.  Notice  of  such  special  meetings  shall  be  given  in  writing  by  the 
secretary  by  mall  or  otherwise  to  each  of  the  directors  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  the  meeting,  but  a  special  directors'  meeting  may  be  held  at  any  time 
ind  place  when  all  the  directors  are  present  or  consent  thereto. 

Abt.  V. — Proxies, 

Every  stockholder  may  be  represented  and  may  vote  by  proxy  at  each  and 
every  iiuH^tiug  of  the  stockholders,  but  powers  of  attorney  to  act  as  such  proxy 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary. 

Abt.  VI. — Quorum. 

A  majority  in  amount  of  all  the  stock  outstanding  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  stockholders.  A  majority  in  number  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Abt.  VIL — Authority  to  directors  in  reference  to  real  estate. 

The  board  of  directors  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase,  sell,  or  mortgage 
any  real  estate  or  personal  property  for  or  on  behalf  of  this  corporation,  for 
such  consideration  as  shall  to  the  board  seem  fit  without  any  resolution  or 
further  action  of  the  stockholders,  and  consent  is  hereby  given  by  the  stock- 
holders to  the  making  of  any  such  purchase,  sale,  or  mortgage.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  president  and  secretary  to  execute  all  necessary  instruments  to 
accomplish  said  purpose  whenever  directed  by  resolution  duly  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Abt.  VIIL — Duties  of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  general  control,  supervision,  and  direction 
of  the  business  affairs  of  the  corporation.  The  board  may  choose  such  officers 
and  agents  of  the  company  In  addition  to  the  general  officers  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  and  may  fix  the  salaries  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  all  officers  and 
agents,  both  general  and  speciaL 
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Abt.  IX. — Stock  certificates. 

Stock  certlflcates  shall  be  issued  to  each  stockholder  as  soon  as  a  full  share 
or  any  number  of  shares  shall  be  fully  paid  for.  Each  stock  certificate  shall 
be  in  the  following  form : 

[Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin.] 
No. b  shares. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Impbovemknt  Company,  Wausau,  Wis. 

[Capital  stock,  flOO.OOO.] 

This  certifies  that  — = —  is  the  owner  of shares  of  the  capital  stock 

of  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  fully  paid  and  nonassessable,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  option  and  conditions  contained  in  Article  VI  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Organization  of  said  company,  and  transferable  only  on  the  books  of 
the  corporation  in  person  or  by  attorney  on  surrender  of  this  certificate. 

In  witness  whereof  the  duly  authorized  ofiScers  of  this  coriK)ration  have 
hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and  caused  the  corporate  seal  to  l>e  hereto 
affixed  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  this day  of A.  D.  190-. 


President. 


Secretary, 
Shares,  $100  each* 

Abt.  X. — Transfer  of  stock. 

All  capital  stock  when  fully  paid  shall  be  nonassessable,  and  shall  be  trans- 
ferable only  on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Persons  holding  stock  according 
to  the  stock  record,  and  none  others,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  sit  iiil  stockholders' 
meetings  in  person  or  by  proxy.  Every  stockholder  shall  furnish  the  secre- 
tary with  his  correct  address  at  all  times,  and  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  a  waiver 
of  all  right  to  notice  of  stockholders'  meetings. 

Art.  XI. — Amendments. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
or  at  any  special  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
the  stock  represented  at  the*  meeting. 

ELECTION   or   DISEOTOBS — ELECTION'  OW  OFFICEBS. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  then  duly  elected  directors  of  this 
corporation :  George  A.  Whiting,  Thomas  E.  Nash,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  Walter 
Alexander,  Alexander  H.  Held,  Arthur  W.  Shelton,  and  Gk  D.  Jones,  and  these 
directors,  in  session  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  stockholders*  meeting,  elected 
George  A.  Whiting  president,  Walter  Alexander  vice-president,  and  G.  D.  Jones 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  corporation. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  directors  engaged  A.  A.  Babcock,  jr.,  an  engineer, 
as  general  manager,  and  the  work  of  the  comany  has  been  prosecuted  since 
that  time  conformably  to  its  articles  of  incorporation,  by-laws,  and  said 
chapter  835  of  the  Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1907,  and  has  submitted  its  reports 
to  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  been  duly  authorized  to 
issue  stock  to  stock  subscribers  who  have  paid  therefor,  and  to  collect  tolls 
earned  to  January  1, 1908,  from  those  required  to  pay  the  same. 

The  Stockholdebb. 

The  stock  subscriptions  to  this  time  have  all  been  made  for  the  supposed  pro- 
portionate part  which  each  of  the  various  proprietors  of  water  powers  is  en- 
titled to  receive  under  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  under  the  provisions 
of  said  chapter  335  of  the  Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1907.  It  is  expected  and 
desired  that  the  remainder  of  the  stock  will  be  taken  by  the  parties  who  are 
entitled  to  the  same. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  tbe  Btockholders  of  the  company  and  the  amount 

of  stock  held  by  each  January  1, 1908 : 

bhares. 

Town  of  Elagle  River,  Otter  Rapids  Power «— —  16 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  Rhinelander  Power ..^  87 

*Rhinelander  Power  Ck>mpany,  Hnt  Rapids  Power 25 

Bradley  Company,  Nigger  Island  Power ™ 61 

Bradley  Company,  Kings  Power 23 

Tomahawk  River  Improvement  Company,  Tomahawk  River  Power  at 

Tomaliawk „ — 8 

Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Wisconsiii  River  Power  at  Toma- 

Wlsconsin  Land  and  Power  Company,  Qrandmother  Falls  Power 86 

Grandfather  Falls  Company,  Upper  Grandfather  Falls  Power 67 

Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Company,  on  its  Lower  Grandfather  Falls 

Power _- ^ 70 

R.  L.  Kraus,  on  his  Lower  Grandfather  Falls  Power 84 

Wisconsin  River  Traction  and  Power  Company,  Trappe  Rapids  Power 35 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Brokaw  Power — .... 27 

Wausan  Electric  Company,  its  one-half  Wausan  Power -.^ 21| 

Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Company,  its  one-half  Wausan  Power 21} 

Rothschilds  Water  Power  Company,  Power  Rothschilds,  near  Schofield 34 

Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Company,  Mosinee  Power ... 86 

Jackson  Milling  Company,  its  Stevens  Point  Power 21 

Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  its  Stevens  Point  Power 83 

Plover  Paper  Company,  Plover  Power 17 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Biron  Power 22 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Its  Grand  Rapids  power..  62 

Centralla  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company,  Lower  Centralia  Power 22 

John.  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Port  Edwards  Power 81 

Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  Nekoosa  Power 84 

Total 790 

The  engineer's  retK)rt  upon  which  the  stock  subscription  was  apportioned 
among  the  owners  of  water  powers  on  the  Tomahawk  and  Wisconsin  rivers, 
under  article  6  of  the  articles  of  incorporation,  showed  a  total  fall  in  the  Wis- 
consin River  between  Otter  Rapids,  near  Eagle  River,  and  Kilboum  City,  ex- 
cluding all  undeveloped  water  powers  not  capable  of  developing  a  theoretical  10- 
foot  head  or  more,  of  602  feet,  and  a  fall  in  the  Tomahawk  River  so  available 
of  35  feet.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  stock  allotments  made  have  been  sub- 
scribed for  as  above  stated. 

GENERAL  BRMABKB. 

This  pamphlet  is  published  by  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wis- 
consin Valley  Improvement  Company.  There  has  been  more  or  le^s  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  general  purposes  and  intentions  of  the  company.  This 
will  be  removed  when  the  facts  are  known.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  our  com- 
pany is  the  first  ever  organized  by  private  capital  for  this  important  work. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  systems  of  water  reservoirs  in  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  Improvement  of  rivers  for  navigation  and  for  commercial 
uses,  but  they  are  in  most  cases  public  improvements  made  by  the  National 
Government  or  by  some  State.  The  entire  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  Interest  to 
Wisconsin.  Leaving  out  the  waters  that  form  international  boundaries  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  British  America,  the  rivers  of  our  State  are 
capable  of  producing  more  power  than  those  of  any  State  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  The  enormous  importance  of  this  fact  Is  not  as  yet  well  understood. 
Three  things  greatly  increase  its  weight: 

First.  The  discoveries  in  the  electrical  field  for  power  storage  and  power 
transmission. 

Second.  Wisconsin's  geographical  location  with  reference  to  the  great  dlstrih- 
uting  commercial  centers  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  State's  other  great  natural  resources  In  timber,  mineral,  and  fine 
agricultural  lands. 

It  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  all  this  power  can  be  and  should  be  made 
available.  Its  development  is  Inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  State.  It 
Is  important  to  every  citizen  of  Wisconsin  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  its  moat 
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efficient  nsefulneiM.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  to-day,  nor  for  this  century,  even.  It 
la  forever.  History  proves  tbat  unless  the  flow  of  rivers  Is  governed  so  as  to 
produce  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  as  possible,  their  value  for  navigation  and  for 
power  purposes  is  enormously  reduced.  This  is  also  highly  important  to  those 
who  live  along  the  shore,  both  directly  in  minimizing  danger  from  floods,  and 
Indirectly  in  furnishing  more  continuous  employment  to  labor. 

The  constitution  of  Wisconsin  forbids  the  State  from  engaging  In  any  work  of 
internal  Improvement.  But  for  this  it  is  probable  the  State  would  itself  under- 
take the  work  of  establishing  water  reservoirs  to  control  the  flow  of  its  principal 
streams.  The  granting  of  these  powers  to  a  corporation  is,  therefore,  a  necessity. 
The  incorporators  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  fully  realized 
thl&  They  believed  that  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  absolute  Justice  must  be 
done  to  all  living  in  or  interested  in  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley,  and  they  sought 
to  accomplish  this  result.  It  will  be  seen  Its  articles  of  incorporation,  and  espe- 
cially Articles  VI,  VIII,  and  IX  therein,  insure  fair  treatment  to  everyone  who 
may  now  or  may  hereafter  be  interested  in  water  powers  upon  the  river,  and  that 
chapter  335  of  the  Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1007,  which  was  enacted  by  our 
leprislature  at  its  request  after  very  careful  study  and  consideration,  completely 
safeguards  the  interests  of  all  citizens  who  are  not  water-power  owners,  while 
providing  for  State  ownership  in  case  the  State  at  any  time  hereafter  may  have 
such  constitutional  right 

Some  fear  has  been  entertained  that  the  establishing  of  reservoirs  would 
mean  th^  destruction  of  much  of  the  natural  beauty  and  pleasure  of  the  lake 
region  of  northern  Wisconsin.  Happily,  under  the  wise  regulation  of  the  law, 
these  fears  are  wholly  unfounded.  In  fact,  it  Is  known  that,  on  the  contrary, 
by  holding  the  water  in  the  thoroughfares  and  lakes  at  a  proper  level,  the 
beauties  of  this  region  are  enhanced  and  its  pleasures  made  more  enjoyable. 
This  regulation  of  the  water  is  properly  placed  with  the  forestry  commission 
by  the  law,  and  this  commission  also  regulates  the  construction  of  all  dams 
and  improvements  which  the  company  may  make,  and  sees  to  it  that  they  shall 
be  provided  with  proper  fishways  and  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of  game 
fish. 

Winter  in  Wisconsin  is  the  prolonged  low-water  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
a  great  advantage  to  the  entire  river  system  that  the  reservoirs  be  drawn  down 
at  this  time  and  flUed  in  the  spring  so  as  to  avoid  the  floods  of  that  season  as 
much  as  possible.  It  was  late  in  the  season  of  1907  when  the  company  was 
organized.  Some  of  the  dams  it  acquired  were  in  bad  condition,  and  the  fall 
of  1907  was  dry.  The  company  started  the  winter,  therefore,  with  its  reser- 
voirs only  partially  filled,  yet  it  took  from  them  a  steady  flow  of  325  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  for  three  months,  and  no  doubt  this  amount  will  be  largely 
increased  in  the  future. 

Unless  the  National  Government  will  undertake  it  until  the  State  has  con- 
stitutional power,  this  work  of  river  regulation  must  be  done  by  private  capital, 
in  corporations  organized  like  ours.  The  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany has  pioneered  the  way.  Every  citizen  of  Wisconsin  is  interested  in  seeing 
that  such  organizations  are  promptly  made  on  all  the  important  Wisconsin 
rivers  before  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  necessary  land  makes  this  prohibitive. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Chippewa  and  Flambeau  waters,  whose  value  to 
our  State  for  water-power  uses  is  only  second  to  the  Wisconsin  River.  This 
is  not  only  a  proper  matter  of  State  pride ;  it  Is  one  of  sound  public  policy,  and 
should  not  be  neglected. 

The  Wisconsin  Valley  Iihprovement  Company  appreciates  the  fact  that  some 
mistakes  are  unavoidable,  and  that  some  damage  may  result  therefrom.  It 
will  be  wholly  unintentional,  however,  and  Its  officials  will  appreciate  prompt 
hifonuation  that  will  enable  it  to  correct  them.  It  asks  the  cooperation  of 
everyone  in  this  and  in  all  things  that  may  be  helpful  in  its  work,  which,  after 
all,  is  to  make  the  Wisconsin  River  as  useful  and  beneficial  as  possible  to  the 
entire  people  of  our  State. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Imfbovbment  Co., 

Watuau,  Wi$. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  separate  oompany  heref 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  own  this  individually. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity;  what  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Whiting.  My  capacity  is  about  from  475,000  to  600,000  pounds 
a  month.  I  run  on  specialties  very  largely,  irom  French  lolio  to 
high  grades  of  antique  law  book,  and  such  stuff  as  that* 
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The  Chaibmax.  You  make  here  nothing  but  paper  t 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  all.  ** 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  material? 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  I  get  my 
rags  principally  in  the  Chicago  market.  I  buy  my  pulps  anywhere 
that  I  can  buy  them  cheapest. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  sulphite  and  soda  f 

Mr.  Whiting.  Soda  pulp,  and  ground  wood.  I  use  a  very  little 
ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  you  brought  them  from  some 
of  your  other  mills. 

Mr.  Whiting.  No, 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  all  this  material  wherever  you  can  do  the 
best  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  In  the  open  market,  where  I  can  buy  it  to  the  best 
advantnge. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  We  would  like  to  go  through  the  mill. 

Mr.  Whiting.  All  right,  sir.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  more  forcibly  this  morning  than  ever  before. 
Necessities  always  bring  changed  conditions.  That  is  so  in  families 
and  corporations  and  in  every  line  of  life  that  I  know  anything  about. 
Now  the  use  of  cement  has  lessened  the  demand  for  lumber  in  this 
country  in  mv  judgment  more  than  the  amount  of  wood  that  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  nulp  and  paper,  for  this  reason:  The  use  of 
cement  in  sidewalks,  mill  buildings,  and  construction  of  large  build- 
ings is  spreading  all  over  the  country,  and  the  grinding  ana  cooking 
of  wood  is  centered  only  in  a  few  States  and  at  a  few  points  in  those 
States.  The  growth  of  the  timber  is  something  that  m  its  entirety 
is  enormous.    It  is  a  thing  that  but  few  really  appreciate  and  realize. 

1  have  in  my  yard  trees  that  I  set  out  in  1876  m  commemoration  of 
the  Centennial,  that  were  small  trees,  not  to  exceed,  I  should  think, 

2  inches  in  diameter.  I  measured  a  few  of  those  trees  a  while  ago 
and  I  think  I  have  the  measurements  here.  There  is  a  maple  tree 
that  was  put  out  in  1876.  It  now  measures  6  feet  4  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  Chairman.  A  sugar  maple  or  a  soft  maple! 

Mr.  Whiting.  A  soft  inaple. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  high  from  the  ground? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Five  feet.  Another  one  measures  4  feet  and  1  inch, 
and  another  3  feet  and  9  inches.  I  have  a  birch  tree  that  was  set 
out  three  years  ago.  I  brought  three  of  them  down  in  the  smoking 
car  with  me  from  the  upper  mill.  I  set  those  out  and  one  of  those 
birch  trees  is  1  foot  and  9  inches  in  circumference.  It  was  not  over  an 
inch  when  it  was  set  out.  An  ash  tree  that  was  like  a  whipstock 
when  I  rebuilt  my  house  nine  years  ago  measures  18  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  these  are  not  grown  under  forestry 
conditions. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  are  not  grown  under  as  good  as  forestry  con- 
ditions because  they  are  set  out  in  red  clay  soil. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  grown  under  a  great  deal  better  than 
forestry  conditions  for  rapid  growth  because  a  branching  tree  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  many  more  times  more 
rapidly  than  if  the  tree  is  practically  without  branches. 
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Mr.  Whiting.  On  T:he  other  hand,  if  you  have  got  6  trees  in  a 
radius  of  30  feet,  for  instance,  and  you  cut  out  3  of  those  5  trees,  and 
you  will  get  more  growth  out  of  the  2  that  are  left  than  you  will  out 
of  the  5  for  the  next  five  years.  So  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself 
into  intelligent  forestry  and  to  a  conserving  of  the  forests  by  making 
them  to  be  taken  care  of  as  a  man  in  this  kind  of  business  has  to  take 
care  of  his  business  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  existence. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  spruce  wood  as  rapid  growing  as  the  wood  that  you 
have  talked  about?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  admitted  that  the  spruce  wood  will  grow  in  a 
climate  like  Maine,  which  is  about  the  same  as  our  northern  climate, 
from  6  to  9  per  cent.  We  will  have  some  data  on  this  later.  We  hope 
to  do  something  along  these  lines  by  a  campaign  of  education. 

The  Chaihman.  I  notice  they  use  the  term  "railroad  writing 
paper  "  in  several  places.    What  does  that  cover  in  a  general  way  ^ 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  used  by  the  railroad  service  in  a  great  many 
ways. 

The  Chairman.  Railroad  writing  paper  is  not  confined  to  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Not  to  railroad  use.  But  it  is  very  largely  used  for 
railroads. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  a  class  of  writing  paper  almost  like  book 
paper,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  very  similar  to  book  paper,  only  it  has  more 
strength  and  also  the  ability  to  resist  ink. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  also  yellow,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Not  all.    We  make  it  pink  or  any  color, 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  never  white,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes;  we  make  what  we  call  a  parchment  that  is 
white. 

The  committee  then  examined  and  inspected  the  Whiting  mill  and 
from  there  proceeded  to  Kaukauna  and  inspected  the  mill  of  thA 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  also  the  mill  of  the  Thilmany  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company. 

■ 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  A.  WEBTHEDCEB,  AT  THE  HHI  OF  THE  THIL- 

UAITY  PULP  AND  FAFEK  COHFANT. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  mostly?^ 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  I  would  classify  our  l)usiness  in  wrappings  of 
special  character  only ;  not  as  is  generally  known.  I  can  not  give  it 
to  you  without  showing  it  to  you.  Here  is  a  wrappiujg  of  a  special 
character,  with  somebody's  name  on  it — National  Biscuit  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  It  is  a  wrapping  paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  W.  SIBLEY,  AT  THE  MILL  OF  THE  THILMANT 

PXIXP  AND  PAPEB  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Sibley.  C.  W.  Sibley. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make,  speaking  in  a  general  way  t 
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Mr.  SiBLET.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say.  I  don't  know  what  you  would 
call  it 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  make  any  news  or  writing  paper  I 

Mr.  SiBLET.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Wrapping  paper  of  different  sorts? 

Mr.  Sibley.  We  make  more  wrapping  paper  of  different  sorts  than 
anything  else,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  to  make  it  f 

Mr.  SiBLET.  Ground  wood  and  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  ground  wood! 

Mr.  SiBLBT.  We  make  a  small  percentage  of  it 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  sulfite? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  We  do  not 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  most  of  your  material  t 

Mr.  S13LET.  Yes ;  by  far. 

The  Chairman.  Buy  it  mostly  of  manufacturers  in  this  State  or 
do  you  get  it  more  from  the  East? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  The  largest  tonnage  comes  from  this  State. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  about  getting  fiber  and 
ground  wood? 

Mr.  SiBLBT.  Not  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  yery  much  pulp  wood,  then  t 

Mr.  SiBLET.  Verylittle. 

The  Chairman,  "where  do  you  get  that  from? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  It  is  through  tne  pulp  wood  company.  I  don't  know 
where  it  comes  from. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  these  supply  companies,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  have  not  given  very  much  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  pulp  wood  supply? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  Not  as  much  as  some  other  people,  because  we  are  not 
as  vitallv  interested  as  some  of  the  others.  ^ 

The  (jHAiRMAN.  You  are  not  so  directly  interested  possibly ;  that  is, 
you  are  not  using  it  so  much? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  Not  using  the  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  suffer  just  as  much  if  the  pulp 
wood  supply  gave  out? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  In  the  same  proportion ;  ves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  products  to  a^nts  or  directly? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  In  a  general  way,  we  sell  practically  all  to  paper 
jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  you  capacity? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  It  all  depenas  on  what  we  are  making.  From  20 
to  SO  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  power? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  Steam  and  water. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  water  for  anything  except  ground 

wood  ? 

Mr.  SiBLET.  Yes ;  we  use  water  for  running  some  of  our  beaters  and 
Bome  of  our  Jordans. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  water  now! 

Mr.  SiBLET.  It  is  very  low  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  water  are  you  using  now  t 

Mr.  SiBLBT.  About  200  to  800  horsepower. 
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The  Chairman.  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  full  power  ? 

Mr.  SiBUT.  The  full  power  that  we  would  use  if  we  had  it  all,  do 
you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiBLET.  We  have  wheel  capacity  to  use  about  twice  that  much, 
possibly  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  mean  when  they  say  they  are  only 
using  10  per  cent  of  their  water  power? 

Mr.  SiBLBT.  I  can  not  answer  that  technically. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  amount  you  are  using  cK^ual  to  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sibley.  No;  our  consumption  of  water  is  very  small  as  com- 

Eared  with  the  flow  of  the  river.  ^  The  bulk  of  our  machinery  is  run 
y  steam.    All  of  our  paper  machines  are  run  by  steam. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  suggest? 
Mr.  Sibley.  I  have  no  sugg^ions  to  make. 
Mr.  Kyan.  Do  you  use  any  imported  pulp  ? 
Mr.  Sibley..  We  have  used  a  very  little  in  an  experimental  way, 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  J.  SSHSERBBEHHEB  AT  THE  KEMBEBIY 

MILL,  AT  EIMBEBLT,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  the  mill  is  and  what  you  do  here. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  This  is  the  Kimberly  mill  of  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Company.  It  produces  52  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day,  60 
tons  of  booK  paper  per  day,  and  9  tons  of  coarse  wrapping  paper 
per  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  some  ground  wood,  of  course? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  use  some  ground  wood  here,  yes,  sir,  and 
sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  from  some  of  your  other  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  ffroimd  wood  does;  and  old  paper. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  has  the  mill  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  sulphite  end  of  the  mill  was  built  in 
1889  and  rebuilt  about  three  times  since.  We  built  a  print-paper 
mill  here  in  1890  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892,  and  in  its 
place  we  built  a  book-paper  mill  in  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  rags  in  your  book  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  the  Kimberly-Clark  Paper  Company  make  print 
paper .  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  does  at  Niagara,  Wis.,  on  the  Menominee 
River. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  through  the  mill. 

The  committee  then  examined  and  inspected  the  Kimberly  milly 
at  Kimberly,  Wis. 

Menasha  Hotel, 
Menashc^  Wia.^  September  17^  1908 — 9  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CEABLES  SOBDTSON  SIDTH. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  jour  full  name, 

Mr.  Smith.  Charles  Robinson  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Menaaha  Wooden  Ware  Company, 
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The  Chairman.  The  Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Company  is  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  wooden- ware  companies  m  tne  world,  I 
understand  from  others? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  in  that  line,  possibly. 

The  Chaibmak.  In  connection  with  the  Menasha  Wooden  Ware 
Company,  are  you  fairly  conversant  with  the  forest  resources  of  your 
Northwest? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way.  give  us  such  informa- 
tion as  you  can,  especially  in  connection  with  the  forest  resources,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  spruce  and  hemlock  forests? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  very  little  about  spruce.  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  information  you  can  give  us  we  would 
be  greatly  obliged  for. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think,  as  to  the  hemlock  resources  of  the  State, 
that  a  good  criterion  to  go  by  would  be  estimates  that  have  been  re- 
cently made  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Northern  people,  who  are  building 
a  road  from  Menasha  to  North  Crandon  to  connect  with  the  Soo. 
This  road  is  now  nearly  completed  between  Shawano  and  North 
Crandon.  By  actual  estimates  through  eight  townships,  including 
the  Menominee  Indian  Beservation  and  the  townships  north  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  Reservation  to  North  Crandon,  there  is  a  little 
over  a  billion  feet  of  hemlock,  6  miles  each  side  of  the  tracks. 

The  Chairman.  What  distance  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Six  townships,  or  what  would  be  86  miles  the  way  th 
crow  flies.    Probably  about  46  miles  by  railroad. 

The  Chairman,  fs  that  virgin  forest? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  practically  virgin  forest  and  is  probably  the  best 
hemlock  region  in  the  State.  I  do  not  know  of  any  lar^e  areas  like 
that  that  have  been  estimated.  This  is  actually  estimated  and 
through  these  townships  there  is  a  little  over  a  billion  feet  of  hemlock 
and  about  2  billion  feet  of  other  timber,  showing  that  in  that  terri- 
tory it  is  about  a  third  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  timber  is  there  in  the  State,  hemlock  t 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  in  the  entire  State  there  would  be  be- 
tween 25  and  50  billion  of  hemlock.  Not  millions  but  billions.  Lo- 
cated mainlv  on  the  Chippewa  River  and  branches,  the  Wisconsin 
River  and  branches,  the  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo,  and  Menominee 
rivers  and  branches. 

The  Chairman.  In  cutting  this  timber  on  this  new  road  how  is  it 
likely  to  be  cut,  clean  or  just  cut  12  or  14  inch  diameter  trees? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  will  be  cut  clean  where  it  is  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  cut  under  forestry  methods  on  the  Menominee  Indian 
Reservation,  because  the  cutting  on  the  reservation  is  now  left  to  the 
forestry  department. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation  where 
Congress  last  winter  provided  for  the  construction  of  sawmills? 

]M&.  Smith.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  nominal  purpose  of  cutting  up  the  dead 
and  down  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  cut  lumber,  eta 

The  Chaibman.  I  held  up  the  bill  for  a  long  while. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  ought  to  have  held  it  up  entirely. 
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Tlie  CnAiRMAN.  I  thought  so  myself,  but  the  House  ran  over  me 
once  on  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  then  I  quit  on  that  Of  course, 
what  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  probable  future  available  supply  of  pulp 
wood  in  connection  with  the  demands  of  timber  for  other  lumbering 
purposes,  the  supply  in  Wisconsin,  the  supply  in  the  Northwest  in 
connection  with  tne  necessity  of  obtaining  supply  from  across  the 
line  in  Canada.  You  have  not  had  occasion  to  study  the  pulp  wood 
question  to  any  extent  except  in  connection  with  your  own  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  have  studied  it  more  or  less  because  I  have 
bought  timber  in  the  West,  in  Canada,  and  in  Minnesota. 

Tne  Chairman.  Give  us  your  views  and  any  information  which 
you  think  you  have  available  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  spnice  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  but  there  is  more  hemlock  standing  in 
the  State  than  any  other  timber,  in  my  opinion.  Possibly  there  may 
be  more  maple,  but  I  think  maple  and  hemlock  are  the  two  timbers 
that  are  commonest. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  hemlock  in  the  wooden- ware  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  maple? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  but  our  company  own  probably  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  hardwood  lands  tnroughout  the  State  on  which  there 
is  maple,  hemlock,  and  all  kinds  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  In  obtaining  your  own  supply  of  timber,  do  you 
cut  from  your  own  land  yourself? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  cut  the  maple,  hemlock,  and  other  stuff 
unless  we  sell  the  logs  and  the  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Smith.  For  instance,  we  log  about  40,000,000  or  50,000,000 
feet  a  year.  We  do  not  use  maple  or  hemlock.  We  either  sell  these 
logs  or  manufacture  the  hemlock  logs  into  lumber  for  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  supply  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Smith.  Occasionally  sell  some  pulp  wood.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  as  a  regular  tning. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  generally  sell  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  feet 
of  hemlock  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  for  instance,  last  season  or  probably  the 
ensuing  season  where  you  lumber,  are  you  liable  to  convert  your  logs 
into  lumber  or  pulp  wood,  your  hemlock  logs? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  will  depend  upon  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  suppose,  but  what  is  the  present 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  With  us,  not  being  strictly  in  the  lumber  business,  as 
a  great  many  others  are,  we  prefer  to  sell  our  logs  rather  than  to 
make  any  hemlock  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  your  logs  to  the  mills,  do  you? 

Mr.  Smpth.  Yes,  yes,  sir.    To  the  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  large  share  of  your  hemlock  goes  into 
pulp  wood. 

Mr.  SMrrn.  It  has  for  the  last  four  or  five  vears. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  present  lumber  is  dull,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yeiy  dull,  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  last  year  there  has  been  a  greater  demand 
for  pulp  wood  than  for  saw  logs,  hasn^t  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  two  or  three  months,  not  any.  I  think  the  de- 
mand for  pulp  wood  ended  about  September  1.  They  wanted  to  cut 
me  down  m  tne  price  about  then  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  jud^ent  as  to  the  probable  future 
supply  of  pulp  wood  for  these  mills  m  this  part  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  giving  us  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  long  as  they  can  use  hemlock  they  will  never  be 
out  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  hem- 
lock? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  think  at  all.    I  know  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  how  much 
of  it  is  used  for  saw  logs.  If  you  cut  it  off  clean  for  lumber,  how  long 
will  it  last? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  not  cut  it  off  dean  for  lumber.  The  pulp 
mills  use  a  smaller  ^rade  and  poorer  grade  of  timber  than  the  saw- 
mills, consequently  they  get  more  in  40  acres  for  pulp  wood  than  for 
saw  logs,  ordinarily. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cut  it  very  clean  or  not! 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  cut  it  very  clean. 

The  CHAmMAN.  How  long  does  it  take  for  that  to  reproduce,  or 
does  it  reproduce? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  reproduces,  but  in  the  original  stand  of  hemlock, 
if  it  is  cut  into,  the  wood  dies;  but  take  a  section,  for  example,  as  there 
is  along  this  new  road,  that  timber  is  growing  probably  4  or  5  per 
cent  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  cut  off,  is  that  the  end  of  the  hemlock 
in  that  locality? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ordinarily,  because  the  lands  are  good  for  agricultural 
lands.  It  is  more  profitable  to  sell  the  land  to  rarmers  than  to  raise 
trees. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  think  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  hemlock  there;  won't  they  reach  it  all  after  a  while? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  in  the  next  fifty  years,  I  think.  There  is  a  very 
erroneous  idea,  especially  by  Pinchot  and  his  people,  that  the  timber 
is  likely  to  disappear  in  a  i^ort  time. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Do  you  base  your  calculation  on  the  output  and  the 
consumption  of  pulp  wood  by  the  Wisconsin  mills  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  X  es,  sir.    And  the  sawmills  that  use  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  last  few  years  has  there  been  an 
increased  use  of  hemlock  K)r  timber  purposes? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  there  has^  because  tine  pine  is  getting  less  every 
year.    The  cut  of  pine  is  getting  less  every  year  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  use  of  hemlock  likely  to  increase  in  the 
future  by  the  sawmills? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  depends  largely  upon  the  price  of  southern 
lumber.  If  the  price  oi  southern  lumber  remains  as  it  has,  I  think 
there  will  be  less  cut  than  otherwise.  Southern  lumber  being  better 
than  hemlock  lumber,  and  being  shipped  in  at  a  low  price  at  the 
present  time,  I  think  there  will  be  25  per  cent  less  hemlock  cut  by  the 
sawmills  this  winter  than  there  was  last,  and  possibly  one-third  less. 
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The  CiTAiRMAN.  Is  there  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pine  in  the 
South  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  grows  very  rapidly.  They  can  cut  it  oflf  down  there 
about  every  twenty  years.  Some  of  the  best  forests  in  the  South 
were  cotton  fields  during  the  war.  My  men  down  there  have  found 
cannon  right  in  the  forest  where  the  trees  were  2  or  8  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  that  was  very 
unusual. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  case,  though. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  in  tlie  South  a  good  deal  and  un< 
fortunately  own  some  southern  land. 

Mr.  Smtih.  This  cut  of  timber  that  I  have  reference  to  was  cotton- 
wood  that  grew  up  since  the  time  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  grows  very  rapidly,  of  course.  Not  long  leaf 
or  other  pine? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  it  does  not  grow  one-half  as  fast  as  cotton  wood 
does. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  pulp  mills  here  get  most  of  their  pulp 
wood,  as  far  as  you  know  ?  Do  they  buy  it  through  companies  like 
yours,  or  largely  through  one  supply  company  that  they  have  organ- 
ized? Do  they  deal  directly  with  your  company  or  individually, 
more  or  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  them,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  that  f.  o.  b.  where? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Where  it  is  loaded  on  the  cars  or  delivered  on  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  bring  more  or  less  of  it  down  by  water,  or 
down  the  river? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  yes,  sir.  We  sold  6,000,000  feet  on  one  river  last 
year  to  one  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  hemlock  forests  of  Wisconsin. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  forests  of  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest 
and  Canada? 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Yes,  sir;  particularly  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Minnesota  forests? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  bought  pine  there  during  15  or  20  years.  I 
did  not  figure  very  much  on  the  spruce.  I  noticed  that  in  the  pine 
forests  nearly  every  40  acres  is  covered  with  more  or  less  spruce, 
although  I  did  not  buy  it  for  the  spruce.  That  is  in  northern  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  cutting  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir,  not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  cut  that,  is  the  spruce  used  for  making 
lumber? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  usually  sold  to  paper  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  avail- 
able forest  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  anybody  else  has 
any  knowledge  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes,  there  is  a  man  that  is  employed  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota ;  I  do  not  remember  his  name.  He  is  not  the  State  f  oresteri 
but  he  answers  that  purpose.    I  think  he  is  thoroughly  posted. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  under  the  for^ter? 
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Mr.  Smitii.  He  is  employed  by  the  State.  The  State  of  Minnesota 
has  a  large  amount  of  land,  and  he  answers  the  purpose,  but  that  is 
not  his  title.    I  think  he  is  yery  well  posted* 

The  Chairman.  They  haye  just  compiled  more  or  less  information 
up  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  Deoartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
How  about  the  forests  in  the  far  jN^orthwestt 

Mr.  SurrH.  What  State,  sir? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  there  are  immense  forests  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forestry  situation  there! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  pulp  wood  up  there! 

Mr.  Smith.  An  inexhaustible  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  How  about  across  the  line  out  there! 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  in  British  Columbia  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  the  same;  the  same  condition  exists  there,  only 
more  so.  But  the  stand  of  timber  is  so  much  thicker  on  the  coast  than 
in  Wisconsin,  or  eyer  was  in  Wisconsin,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
timber  there  than  people  suppose.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  100,000  or 
200,000  feet  to  the  acre,  whereas  you  will  find  about  that  amount  on 
40  acres  in  Wisconsin.  I  think  the  timber  is  mowing  on  the  coast 
two  or  three  times  as  fast  as  it  is  being  cut  at  uie  present  time,  not- 
withstanding the  reports  of  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Goy- 
cmment. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  timber  forests  right 
across  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Ontario? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  quite  a  ^ood  deal  of  spruce  there.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  spruce  in  Canada  all  the  way  from  Quebec  to  Winnipeg. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  spruce  forests  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Smith.  More  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  Would  those  forests  be  .^ayailable,  taking  eyery- 
thing  into  consideration  from  the  freight  point  of  yiew  and  Slipping 
point  of  yiew,  for  the  pulp  mills  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  not  think  they  would  be  yery  ayailable  except 
along  the  lake.  I  should  think  the  transportation  charges  back  would 
be  too  great  as  long  as  timber  exists  in  Wisconsin  ana  Minnesota*  I 
would  like  to  testii^^  right  here  that  I  haye  no  interest  in  any  pap^ir 
or  pulp  mill,  and  never  did  haye  any. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  you  to  appear  simply  because  you  are 
supposed  to  be  a  mine  of  information. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know  about  that 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  or  information  as  to  the 
effect  of  taking  the  tarin  off  of  timber  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  i  think  I  haye. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  giye  us  that? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  it  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  bulk  of 
Canadian  stumpage  owners.  As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  it 
would  help  me  to  take  it  off,  because  I  have  large  holdings  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  timber) 

Mr.  Smith.  Spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  about  150  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg  on  the 
Saskatchewan  River. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  spruce  country  up  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.    Large  spruce.    I  bought  it  for  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  forest  up  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Quite  a  little;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  does  that  spruce  forest  run  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Smith.  More  or  less  along  the  Saskatchewan'  Eiver  away  to 
the  headwaters,  tlie  Rocky  Mountains.  However,  the  bulk  of  it  is  in 
the  southern  part,  toward  Lake  Winnepeg. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  west  does  this  Ontario  spruce  forest  run  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  is  more  or  less  spruce  all  the  way  through 
to  the  Bainy  River. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  Unless  the  gentlemen  here  would  like  to  have  me  five 
some  other  information.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else,  Mr. 
Whiting? 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else.  I  sent  this  down 
last  night  and  this  might  refresh  your  memory.  [Referring  to  book 
of  photographs  alon^  the  new  railroad  spoken  of.] 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  taken  from  every  section  on  that  road. 

Mr.  Whiting.  About  what  percentage  is  hemlock? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  about  one-third  by  actual  estimate  of  hem- 
lock along  that  road  from  the  Indian  Reservation  to  Crandon.  Three 
billion  feet  and  about  1,000,000,000  feet  of  hemlock.  I  think  I  stated 
that. 

Mr.  Whiting.  How  far  does  that  road  run  through  that  virgin 
forest? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  6  townships  besides  the  Menominee  Reservation. 
That  would  be  8  townships. 

Mr.  Whiting.  About  what  width  of  territory?    * 

Mr.  Smith.  The  estimate  covered  6  miles  on  either  side.  That 
would  be  12  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  virgin  forest  still  extend  on  each  side 
of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  surelv. 

The  Chairman.  How  far,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  it  extended  12  or  15  miles  either  side. 
Then,  of  course,  we  come  to  the  Northwestern  road  and  we  would 
figure  that  that  would  be  tributary  to  another  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  ever  been  touched  at  all,  tibis  forest? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  a  small  extent.    The  pine  has  been  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  bi^  pine  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  pine,  big  and  smalL 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  wasn't  very  much  pine  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  a  eood  deal  oi  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  spruce  in  it?  ; 
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Mr.  S^riTH.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  same  amount  of  spruce  as  the  gen- 
end  average  of  timber  through  the  State. 

Mr.  Whiting.  These  photo^aphs  were  taken  on  every  section. 
You  can  see  the  nature  oi  the  timt)er. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  are  not  familiar,  I  can  tell  you  which  the  hem- 
lock trees  are. 

The  Chaibbian.  There  is  some  nice  hemlock  here. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  taken  not  for  a  show  book  but  simply  to 
know  just  what  we  have  got. 

Mr.  Smith.  Air.  Whiting  is  largely  interested  in  the  road  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Whiting.  A  very  small  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  you  said  that  vou  were  not  familiar  with 
the  situation  concerning  spruce  wood  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  as  to  estimates  or  general  details. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  on  the  new  road  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  going 
from  Ladysmith  to  Superior? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Does  that  open  up  any  new  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  but  not  as  large  as  there  would  be  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin and  Northern. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Perhaps  five  or  six  years'  supply  in  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  great  many  more  years  than  that.  The  way  I 
happened  to  be  very  well  posted,  I  started  buying  timber  when  I  was 
IG  and  sort  of  kept  at  it,  and  my  observation  is  that  there  is  a  neat 
deal  more  timber  than  the  best  of  lumbermen  think  there  is  in  Wis- 
consin and  every  other  State.  That  is  illustrated  by  the  cut  of  white 
pine  in  Maine  last  winter,  which  was  larger  than  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. People  supposed  that  all  the  white  pine  in  Maine  was  cut  years 
and  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Larger  than  the  tcut  last  year  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That,  of  itself,  shows  in  a  way  the  fact  that  the 
timber  supply  will  give  out  after  a  while.  I  suppose  the  white  pine 
forests  of  Michigan  were  the  finest  in  the  world,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith,  xes,  sir;  but  Maine  is  supposed  to  have  tieen  cutting 
nothing  but  spruce  for  a  great  many  years.  Pine  was  supposed  to  be 
played  out  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  cutting  the  young  pine  there,  aren't 
they  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  new  fields — smaller  pine. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  the  cut  in  Michigan  very  large  last  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  very  large.  I  don^  remember  the  exact  figures. 
A  good  many  million. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  at  these  photographs  along  the  line  of 
this  new  road,  most  of  this  is  hardwood  timber. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  will  run  about  one-third  hemloclc. 

The  Chairman.  It  doesn't  look  it,  not  being  a  very  great  judge 
myself. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  committee  through  that 
forest  for  84  or  35  miles.  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  give  them  a  better  idea  of  the  timber  in  Wis- 
consin than  anything  else.  You  can  take  the  railroad  right  through. 
^t  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  where  you  can  go  in  the  cars  and  see 
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the  stand  of  timber  which  has  not  been  cut  out.    Take  the  train  from 
Shawano  through  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  road  open  nowt 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  it  is  running.  You  ought  to  go  up  there  and  see 
how  thev  are  cutting  logs  on  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  very  bitterly  opposed  to  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  take  them  up,  wait  until  next  week  and  I  will 
go  with  them. 

Mr.  Whiting.  If  we  can  hold  them  here,  we  will  do  it 

Mr.  Smith.  Give' them  a  special  train. 

Mr.  Whitino.  Yes ;  a  switch  engine  and  a  caboose. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  spend  three  hours  in  the  timber  and  it  will  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  me  forests  of  Wisconsin  than  anything  else.  If 
you  go  and  see  trees  and  see  them  mowing  it  will  give  you  a  better 
idea  than  all  the  interviews  you  can  nave  in  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  into  the  timber  some  place,  through 
the  virein  forest 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  an  easier  way  than  to  go  in  there.  There 
you  can  just  take  a  train. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  speak  about  the  supply  in  Wisconsin  being  inex- 
haustible. 

Mr.  Smith.  Comparatively  speaking. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  percentage  of  the  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  country 
is  cut  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  in  the  pulp  or  paper 
business. 

The  Chairman.  They  thought  at  one  time  that  the  supply  of  white 
pine  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  was  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  good  many  years  ago.  It  lasted  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  longer  than  people  figurea  on.  I  can  remember 
thirty  years  ago  that  people  used  to  say  on  the  Wolf  River  that  there 
would  be  about  one  or  two  years'  cut.  This  year,  of  logs  altogether, 
85,000,000  came  down  Wolf  River. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  believe  that  the  supply  of  wood  or  forest 
in  the  United  States  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  wood  prod-^ 
nets  in  the  future,  why  do  you  protect  yourself  by  purchasing  land  in 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  iust  buying  that  for  speculation,  as  I  do  in  Idaho. 
Washington,  and  other  places ;  nothing  else.  I  think  my  factory,  ii 
the  timber  could  be  cut  in  forestry  methods,  would  have  an  inex- 
haustible supply.  It  is  not  proper  to  cut  in  forestry  methods  in  Wis- 
consin because  the  land  is  too  valuable,  and  furthermore  the  taxes  are 
too  high.  If  timber  was  taxed  like  farm  crops,  only  tax  the  land  and 
tax  the  timber  after  it  is  cut,  then  people  would  hold  their  timber 
longer. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  practically  no  conservation  of  forest 
methods  adopted  in  this  State  then  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  set  aside  some  few  areas  of 
timber,  but  no  private  individual  or  corporation  could  afford  to  do  it 
on  account  of  the  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  taxation  of  the  timber 
lands  here? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  would  think  on  an  average  it  was  2  or  3  per  cent  on 
actual  value. 

The  Chairman.  Value  of  standing  timber! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  take  the  land  and  timber  together. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  they  commenced  to  use  these  for- 
est lands  for  a^icultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Smith.  Thev  have  done  it  for  the  last  hundred  years,  that  is, 
the  hard-wood  land.  The  pine  lands  are  fairly  good  for  farms.  You 
con  see  them  if  you  go  to  Shawano.  There  it  used  to  be  pine,  and  you 
will  see  very  good  farms  around  Shawano. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  recent  thing,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  You  will  see  farms  up  there  that  have  been  cul- 
tivated for  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  only  in 
recent  years  that  they  were  using  the  old  pine-land  ground  for  farm 
purposes  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  The  bulk  of  the  pine  in 
Wisconsin  was  interspersed  with  hard  wood.  That  makes  very  ffood 
land.  You  take  in  northern  Michigan  and  some  places  in  northern 
Wisconsin  where  it  was  nothing  but  a  stand  of  pine,  and  that  land  is 
not  very  good  for  farm  land.  Where  it  is  mixed  with  hard  wood  and 
hemlock  the  land  is  very  good  for  cultivation. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  Government  is  practicing  forestry 
methods  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation,  or  proposes  to? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  propose  to  do  so ;  yes,  sir. 

'The  Chairman.  I  believe  they  are  endeavoring  to  educate  the  In- 
dians in  forestry  methods  as  well  as  to  furnish  them  occupation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Theoretically  that  is  what  they  are  doing,  but  prac- 
tically they  will  never  do  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  STRANGE,  OF  THE  STRANGE  PAPER 

COMPANY. 

Examined  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  Strange.  John  Strange. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company? 

Mr.  Strange.  One  of  our  companies  is  the  Strange  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chahiman.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Strange.  At  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  any  information  you  have  on  the 
question  of  the  pulp-wood  supply,  future  and  present? 

Mr.  Strange.  My  judgment  is  so  inflated  and  so  exaggerated  as 
compared  to  my  associates  in  the  business  that  I  am  almost  delicate 
about  expressing  it.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses four  times  as  much  timber  for  pulp-wood  purposes  as  it  will 
ever  need  with  any  conservation  worth  calling  conservation.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  supply  of 
timber,  I  would  like  to  cite  an  instance :  On  the  Palouse  River,  run- 
ning through  Idaho  and  parts  of  Washington  into  the  celebrated 
~^^louse  fruit  and  wheat  belt,  some  years  ago  I  had  an  option  for  the 
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pnrchase  of  what  seemed  to  be  all  the  available  supply  of  Inmber  on 
that  river,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  timber  would  cut  about  two 
hundred  millions.  I  permitted  the  option  to  lapse  and  the  Weyer- 
haeuser syndicate  went  in  there  and  bought  it  and  two  years  ago  they 
owned  5  billion  feet  of  timber  and  built  the  greatest  sawmill  in  the 
world  on  the  Palouse  River. 

The  Chairman.  The  200  million  had  developed  into  5  billion? 

Mr.  SiHANGE.  They  bought  5  billion  feet  on  the  river  and  own  it 
to-day  or  did  own  it  until  the  time  they  began  to  cut  it.  I  claim  there 
are  25  to  50  billion  feet  of  paper  timber  in  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  more  than  enough  to  supply  all  the  needs  for  paper  mak- 
ing for  all  time  in  those  two  States  alone. 

Mr.  Ryan.  All  the  needs  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Strange.  All  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  to  the  paper  mills  of  the 
East  if  they  were  obliged  to  depend  on  pulp  wood  that  came  from 
Oregon  and  Washington? 

Mr.  Strange.  In  my  judgment,  ultimatelv  the  great  manufactur- 
ing paper  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  situated  in  the  West 
and  not  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  shipping  paper  east  from  Ore- 
gon ? 

Mr.  Strange.  By  water,  supplying  New  York  City  and  all  the 
eastern  market  direct  from  the  sea  coast  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  ship  the  paper  down  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Strange.  Through  the  new  canal  ultimately. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  to  the  sea  coast  and  ship  it  back  East? 

Mr.  Strange.  Take  it  right  on  the  vessels  and  unload  it  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  where  it  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Unfortunately,  all  the  newspapers  are  not  pub- 
lished on  tide  water. 

Mr.  Strange.  Raw  material.  Ship  the  paper  to  New  York  and 
supply  the  demand  from  there.  Of  course,  tnere  is  a  good  deal  of 
information  that  I  consider  almost  suicidal  and  almost  criminal  to 
disclose  at  this  time,  because  there  is  a  mania  for  butchering  timber 
and  always  has  been  in  the  United  States.  The  desire  to  accumu- 
late great  fortunes  rapidly  is  destroying  the  forests.  That  has  been 
the  mania  that  has  destroyed  the  forests  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  almost  criminal  in  its  char- 
acter. I  have  spent  a  month  with  the  greatest  timber  man  in  the 
United  States,  at  a  time,  going  through  the  forests  of  the  West,  and 
when  I  had  this  option  for  the  purchase  of  this  Palouse  country 
timber,  he  says,  "  John,  you  are  crazy;  there  isn't  any  timber  on  that 
river."  He  visited  me  about  a  month  ago  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  Hewitt, 
what  do  you  think  about  the  Palouse  territory,  with  the  Weyer- 
haeuser people  owning  to-day  5  billion  feet,  and  you  didn't  think 
there  were  200  million  on  the  river?  And  yet  you  are  the  best  in- 
formed man  in  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  timber  supply." 
He  is  worth  $16,000,000  or  $20,000,000  and  has  spent  his  entire  life 
in  the  forest  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  this? 

Mr.  Strange.  Henry  Hewitt,  jr.,  of  Tacoma.  They  cut  in  one  of 
their  mills  125  million  a  year.  There  is  not  less  than  25  billion  of 
the  finest  hemlock  that  ever  grew  in  the  world  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
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ington  and  Oregon  alone.  Twenty-five  billion  feet.  Practically 
worthless.  It  can  be  bought  to-day  and  should  be  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  some  great  interest  that  would  conserve  it,  and  there  is 
enough  to  supply  all  the  paper  mills  need  for  centuries. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  That  is  owned  by  the  Weyerhaeuser  syndicate. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Strange.  From  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Companjr,  and 
they  got  it  from  the  Government.  The  Government  made  the  mistake 
of  its  existence  in  giving  it  to  them.  If  I  was  asked  my  opinion,  I 
should  advise  the  repurchase  by  the  Government  of  the  timber  owned 
by  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  and  the  conservation  of  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  after  the  Gov- 
ernment purchased  it  before  you  gentlemen  in  the  business  who  are 
using  timber  would  insist  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  others  in  pro- 
claiming that  natural  resources  were  made  to  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  do  not  take  that  stand  at  all.  Men  should  be 
patriotic  in  these  matters  and  not  selfish.  Personally,  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  denude  the  forests  myself  at  the  expense  of  coming  generations. 
I  think  that  spirit  should  become  generally  manifested.  It  is  mur- 
derous to  permit  the  practices  that  have  existed  permitting  one  cor- 
{)oration  to  go  into  possession  of  hundreds  of  thousands  or  acres  of 
and  at  a  nominal  cost  with  no  thought  in  it  except  to  butcher  it.  It 
is  the  most  vicious  system  that  ever  was  permitted  to  exist  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  Kyan.  If  people  generally  thought  as  you  do,  there  wouldn't 
be  any  necessity  of  investigations  of  this  character. 

The  Chairman.  What  a  man  thinks  and  what  a  man  does  under 
the  existing  law  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  men  who  consider  the  coming  generations 
to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  consider  competition. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  have  positively  refused,  time  and  time  again,  to 
disclose  information  that  I  have.  I  know  a  State  that  has  as  good 
spruce  as  lies  out  of  doors  that  has  never  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  this  investigation.  It  lies  there  to-daj,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  insisting  on  its  being  cut  within  2  or  3  years  is 
one  of  the  most  vicious  things  I  know  of.  Montana  itself  has  one 
of  the  most  available  and  valuable  supplies  of  spruce  timber  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  water  power  and  opportunities  of  developing 
a  great  industry,  and  yet  the  Government,  selling  that  land,  insists 
on  your  cutting  it  oflf  about  as  fast  as  you  can  get  in  there  and  butcher 
it,  with,  of  course,  some  show  of  conservation. 

The  Chairman.  What  land  does  the  Government  sell  out  there? 

Mr.  Strange.  Thev  sell  the  timber,  and  insist  that  you  shall  cut  it 
off,  within  four  or  fiVe  years,  a  certain  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Forestry  Bureau  that  is  doing  that! 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  what  timber? 

Mr.  Strange.  Spruce  and  pine  and  fir,  and  all  timber  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  only  the  timber  that  is  to  be  cut,  that  is 
marked? 

Mr.  Strange.  They  sell  that.  Of  course,  the  conservation  is  rea- 
sonable, but  why  should  they  compel  you  to  cut  oflf  ten  or  fifteen 
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million  under  perhaps  adverse  commercial  conditions  t    Why  hurry 
it? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Strange.  The  Weyerhaeuser  syndicate  is  obliged  to  cut  that 
five  billion  feet  off  within  six  or  seven  years,  and  they  Built  a  mill  cut- 
ting 750,000  feet  of  lumber  per  year,  and  butchered  that  timber,  and 
they  have  got  to  do  it  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  lumber 
condition. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  use  the  term  "  butcher?" 

Mr.  Strange.  Because  it  is  nothing  but  butchery.    Why  should  a 
man  in  felling  a  big  tree  deliberately  destroy  half  a  dozen  small  sap 
lings? 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  destroy  them? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  been  there,  but  I  have  had  a 
man,  who  is  one  of  the  best  lumbermen  that  I  know  of  anywhere,  and 
he  criticises  the  Department  very  severely.  I  do  not  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  except  what  he  tells  me,  and  that  is  that  the  interests 
of  the  Government  are  not  conserved  there  as  they  should  be,  con- 
scientiously I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  people  there  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Forester? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  your  man  is  prejudiced. 

Mr.  Strange.  No  ;  he  is  absolutely  a  fair-minded  man. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  most  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  repre- 
senting the  Government  out  there  are  young  foresters,  and  they  may 
not  be  quite  as  practical  as  they  will  be  when  they  become  older  and 
more  experienced. 

Mr.  Strange,  That  is  true.  The  conservation  on  the  part  of  Min- 
nesota probably  is  the  best  of  any  place.  They  have  got  an  immense 
supply  of  pulp  wood  there  and  they  have  an  admirable  conservation 
law.  By  the  way,  you  asked  Mr.  Smith  a  question  that  I  might 
answer  you.  The  Arpens,  of  Grand  Eapids,  Wis.,  own  a  large  quan- 
tity of  spruce  in  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Conner  has  about  15,000 
acres  of  spruce  lands  in  Minnesota,  and  both  of  them  are  very  familiar 
with  lands  generally  in  Minnesota.  You  can  reach  them  both  at 
Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  wood  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  wood? 

Mr.  Strange.  We  use  wood  pulp,  a  coarse  grade  of  wood.  We  use 
pine  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Strange.  No,  we  buy  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  No,  not  in  this  Strange  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  pulp  wood  in  any  of  your  mills? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  have  an  interest  over  here  in  this  mill  on  the  island 
that  uses  pulp.  • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  they  buy  their  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  They  buy  it  from  the  farmer  and  the  store  men 
direct. 

The  CHAiiaiAN.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company! 
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Mr.  Sthanoe.  The  Wt)od  Supply  Corapany.  We  have  no  ooimteo- 
tion  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  somebody  at  some  time  to  testify 
as  to  that.  The  Wood  Supply  Company  ought  to  have  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  of  the  present  available  supply  of  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  have  a  knowledge  unless 
he  is  a  practical  lumberman  and  an  estimator  of  timber,  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  femith  or  somebody  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  standing  timber,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Men  who  are  in  the  business  of  buying  pulp  wood 
would  have  considerable  knowledge  as  to  the  available  supply  of 
pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  the  amount  offered  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  the  methods  of  picking  that  up? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  comes  from  the  farmer  who  cuts 
off  his  own  wood  lot? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  a  great  many  country  merchants  buy  from  the 
farmers  and  will  contract.  For  instance,  we  have  at  the  mill  prob- 
ablv  half  a  dozen  country  merchants  who  will  agree  to  furnish  from 
1,000  to  2,000  or  3,000  or  4,000  cords  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wood  generally  wood  that  is  cut  by  the 
farmer  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  generally.  Of  course  he  conserves  that  for  an 
income.  Perhaps  for  ten  years  he  will  cut  off  25  or  30  acres  per  year 
and  keep  that  as  an  investment  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  farmer  to  eventually 
get  his  land  cleared  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  His  ground  is  worth  more  to  him  to  raise  annual 
crops  on  than  to  raise  tree  crops? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir.  Land  all  over  that  cut-over  country  is  sell- 
ing to-day  at  $50  to  $60  or  $70  an  acre.  It  is  one  of  the  best  dairy 
and  hay  countries  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  it  practical,  I  suppose,  to 
raise  forests  on  land  worth  $50  or  $60  an  acre,  or  even  $15  or  $16  an 
acre,  do  you? 

Mr.  Strange.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  $15  how  that  would  figure 
out.  I  would  have  to  figure  some  on  that,  but  there  is  so  much  land 
in  Wisconsin  that  is  not  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  that  it 
has  developed  this  large  poplar  so  rapidly  that  I  think  it  will  be 
a  source  of  profit  to  everyone  of  those  cheap  landowners  to  cultivate 
the  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  tariff  was  first  put  on  mechanical  pulp, 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  when  the  question 
01  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  was  up,  the  principal  argument  that  was 
made,  I  think,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  that  we 
ought  to  encourage  the  raising  of  poplar. 

Mr.  Strange.  A  very  good  argument. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  noticed  that  although  that  argument  pro- 
vailed  the  consumption  of  poplar  for  the  purpose  of  making  wood 
pulp  has  been  decreasinff* 
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Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  increasiag. 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.  # 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  there  is  no  demand  for  the  soda 
pulpt 

Mr.  Strange.  No, 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  not  sufficient  demand. 

Mr.  Strange.  There  is  no  soda  pulp  manufactured  in  the  North- 
west.   I  don't  know  why.^ 

The  Chairman.  There  is  plenty  of  poplar. 

Mr.  Strange.  In  the  South  they  manufacture  that  soda  pulp  at  a 
less  price  a  good  deal  than  the  North  can,  because  of  their  immense 
supply  of  the  cottonwood  and  poplar  in  the  South.  There  is  a  very 
large  mill  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  The  greatest  production  of  soda  pulp  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania- 
Mr.  Strange.  The  largest  mill ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Targe  factory  to  which  you  refer  is  a  new 
one  in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  two  there,  I  believe,  and  one  uses  about 
600  cords  of  wood  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  does  not  use  poplar  very  much. 

Mr.  Strange.  It  can  use  poplar.  Of  course  Muncie  uses  poplar 
altogether.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
spruce  to  make  print  paper  with.  Many  of  our  men  now  are  finding 
they  can  grind  other  grades  of  wood  more  satisfactorily.  There  is 
no  reason  why  other  wood  can  not  be  utilized. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  spruce  to  make  paper  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  That  is  true. 

The  CuAHtMAN.  But  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
have  spruce  to  make  cheap  news  print  paj)er. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  shipped  some  ten  years  ago 
16  cords  of  four  different  kinds  of  wood  from  Washington  and  put 
it  into  pulp  here  as  a  test.  I  have  been  west  several  times  with  a 
view  01  doing  some  development  along  those  lines.  I  wanted  to 
make  an  experiment  as  to  white  fir,  which  is  almost  a  worthless  wood 
out  there,  and  I  shipped  4  cords  of  that  and  it  made  very  good  pulp. 
It  has  practically  no  value  all  through  the  West,  yet  it  is  good  paper- 
making  pulp.  The  fir  out  there  made  splendid  pulp  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  everybody,  except  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  insisted  upon  my 
putting  it  in.  He  says,  try  it;  and  really  it  was  a  very  good  ground 
wood.    Of  course  we  don't  know  anything  about  the  chemistry  of 

faper  making  or  the  treating  of  wood  chemically  in  this  country, 
t  requires  some  ability  and  thought  and  some  study  along  those 
lines  before  other  wood  can  be  utilized.  It  is  easy  to  make  paper  of 
spruce.  It  is  the  best  wood  there  is.  Anybody  can  make  print  paper 
out  of  spruce  wood. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  is  there  a  sui&cient  supply  of 
pulp  wood  or  timber  that  can  oe-  used  for  the  production  or  pulp 
wood  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  furnish  pulp  wood  for  the 
pulp-wood  mills  in  these  two  States? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  would  include  a  Western  State  in  that,  and  I 
think  timber  can  be  shipped  from  Montana  here  advantageously. 
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I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  rate  can  not  be  made  from  Montana 
to  justify  the  delivery  of  wood  here  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  large  amount  of  forest  in  Montana? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Good  forest? 

Mr.  Strange.  Excellent,  the  finest  out  of  doors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  rate  is? 
^  Mr.  Strange.  The  rate  has  not  been  fixed.    Over  this  end  on  this 
side  of  the  divide  the  rate  ought  to  be  low  enough  and  it  could  be 
made  low  enough  to  justify  shipping  that  wood  to  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  more  or  less  water  power  in  Montana? 

Mr.  Strange.  Excellent  water  power. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  if  they  shipped 
pulp  wood  by  rail  from  Montana  to  the  wood-pulp  mills  in  Wiscon- 
sin before  they  commenced  to  manufacture  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
water  power  out  there? 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  questions  involved  in  that  that  are  difficult 
to  answer.  If  you  will  let  me  divert  a  little  from  the  paper  business, 
I  will  cite  an  instance.  Six  years  ago  a  large  sash  and  door  factory 
of  Oshkosh  went  out  of  business,  practically  because  they  could  not 
see  any  raw  material  supply,  and  they  thought  that  doors  from  Cali- 
fornia pine  and  fir  could  be  made  at  less  cost  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
supplied  to  the  eastern  trade  than  Wisconsin  could  make  them  and 
ship  the  raw  material  here  and  manufacture  and  send  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  East.  My  son-in-law  happened  to  be  residuary  legatee 
of  this  particular  property  and  I  prevailed  upon  a  young  man  in  the 
office  and  a  few  others  to  organize  the  McMillan  Company,  and  I  said 
there  is  more  assurance  of  pine  and  raw  material  to-day  than  ever 
there  was  in  the  history  of  the  sash  and  door  business  in  Oshkosh. 
Through  my  efforts  a  company  was  incorporated  and  to-day  it  is 
manufacturing  about  600  doors  a  day,  300  or  400  of  them  veneered 
doors  with  a  cheap  core;  hemlock,  or  anything  wiU  do  for  cores. 
There  were  large  factories  built  up  in  the  West  as  rivals,  but  none  of 
them  could  succeed  as  against  the  local  factories,  because  the  consump- 
tion is  all  east  of  us,  the  great  wealth  of  the  nation  is  east  of  us. 
Labor  is  25  or  30  per  cent  higher  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Paying 
freight  on  the  raw  material  of  pulp  and  paper,  in  my  judgment, 
would  enable  the  local  manufacturer  to  do  the  milling  in  transit  and 
ship  to  his  consumer  at  a  less  price  than  the  western  mills  could  manu- 
facture. That  has  proven  true  of  the  sash  and  door  business,  and 
to-day  the  Paine  Lumber  Company^  of  Oshkosh,  has  constructed  one 
of  the  largest  sawmills  in  the  United  States  at  Oshkosh  after  the 
field  had  been  abandoned,  and  they  are  the  greatest  sash  and  door 
manufacturers,  the  biggest  corporation  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  with 
an  available  supply  greater  than  they  ever  had  at  any  time  in  their 
history.  These  pecmiar  speculations  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
natural  resources  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in.  I  think  that  the 
forestry  reports  furnished  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  the  most  ridiculous 
things  that  ever  were  suggested  for  consideration,  because  I  spent 
months  and  months  in  the  forests  myself,  in  the  South  and  West,  in 
Wisconsin  and  all  over,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  supply. 
I  think  the  South  itself  has  a  wonderful  supply,  I  won't  imdertakie  to 
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Bay  how  much,  of  spruce  or  other  woods.  I  had  a  letter  a  short  time 
ago  from  John  W.  Gates,  who  is  building  up  great  industries  there. 
I  would  like  to  have  you  talk  with  him  as  to  spruce  and  other  paper 
material  in  the  South.  A  company  organized  in  Indiana,  a  short  time 
ago,  bought  what  they  claim  to  be  100  million  feet  of  spruce  grown 
on  old  plantations  to  manufacture  wooden  ware  from  small  timber 
8  or  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  but  excellent  material  for  paper  and 
wooden  ware.  Poplar  will  otow  three- fourths  of  an  inch  a  year  and 
makes  ^ood  paper.  We  could  grow  so  much  pulp  material  that  we 
wouldnx  know  what  to  do  with  it  if  we  had  any  consideration  for  the 
future  in  doing  so.  We  don't  need  one  solitary  stick  of  Canadian 
wood  nor  will  we  ever  need  it.  It  is  a  question  oi  making  a  good  deal 
with  Canada  in  my  judgment,  and  we  have  all  of  the  strength  and 
every  advantage  in  the  negotiation. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  situation  as  to  the  pulp  mills  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Where  do  they  now  get  most  of  their  supply  of  pulp  wood,  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Strange.  No,  they  get  a  good  deal  from  Minnesota.  Wiscon- 
sin never  was  very  much  of  a  spruce  State. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  hem- 
lock enough  in  Wisconsin  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  for  the 
future  users  of  pulp  wood.    Do  you  agree  with  him  about  that? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  think,  myself,  that  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so  you  could  not  only  make  your  sulphite  but  your  ground  wood 
from  hemlock  and  supply  the  mills  of  Wisconsin  for  twenty-five  or 
more  years  and  make  a  very  good  grade  of  paper,  putting  in'  a  nomi- 
nal amount  of  poplar. 

The  Chairsi an.  You  do  not  think  that  will  be  done,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  why  not? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  Wisconsin  mills  will  cease 
purchasing  spruce  wood  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Strange.  No.  That  is  an  available  market,  the  rate  is  nomi- 
nal, and  we  are  practically  one,  commercially  speaking.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be.  They  have  gone  up  there  and  pur- 
chased large  holdings  of  timber  and  the  mistake  they  made  was  they 
didn't  supply  themselves  with  larger  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  bringing  wood  from  Montana.  Why 
isn't  is  more  available  to  bring  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is,  if  they  will  waive  the  export  duties.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  more  available.  I  don't  know  that  it  will  cost  very 
much  less.  I  think  it  can  be  brought  from  Montana  just  as  cheaply. 
What  traffic  arrangements  the  railroad  companies  will  have  with 
reference  to  that  I  do  not  know.  They  ought  to  make  a  low  enough 
rate.  I  figure  that  they  can  afford  to  make  a  low  enough  rate  to 
ship  it  here  and  still  make  money  on  the  deal.  I  expect  to  go  out 
there  next  week  if  I  can  get  away.  Before  going  I  calculate  to  take 
it  up  with  the  railroad  companies.    They  won't  do  it  voluntarily. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  do  it,  I  suppose,  if 
they  met  with  the  competition  of  Canadian  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  do  not  think  that.  Of  course,  the  railroads  have  a 
mania  for  meeting  competition  without  reference  to  the  profit  in  it 
Whether  that  would  impel  them  to  go  on  to  their  own  destruction, 
as  they  have  ia  the  past,  I  don't  know.  There  is  no  consistency  in 
railroading. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  arguments  upon  that  subject 
from  nearly  all  the  leading  railroad  men  of  the  country  for  twelve 
years,  and  we  won't  go  into  that.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the 
effect  of  taking  the  tariff  off  of  ground  pulp  if  the  Wisconsin  Biver 
mills  could  obtain  their  pulp  wood  from  Canada  without  any  export 
restriction  or  charges? 

Mr.  Stbange.  Ii  they  would  waive  the  export  duty  on  wood  pulp, 
I  would  be  willing  to  take  a  chance  individually  on  waiving  it  od 
ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  you  mean  the 
export  restriction  on  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Strange.  Permit  pulp  wood  to  come  in  here  free.  Let  them 
both  come  in  here  free. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.  If  you  can  make  a  deal  of  that  kind,  I  would 
say  make  it^  although  I  aon't  think  it  is  good  logic.  I  think  it  is 
a  contradiction  of  the  very  policy  we  have  advocated,  home  first  and 
the  world  afterwards.  I  think  we  have  facilities  for  building  it  up 
independent  of  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  now  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Wisconsin  mills,  which,  I  suppose,  if  there  is  any 

glace  in  the  country  where  it  may  be  in  any  way  dependent  upon 
lanadian  pulp  wood,  is  here? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes;  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  mills  of  New  York  may  be  in  the 
same  fix. 

Mr.  Strange.  Of  course,  we  are  not  great  manufacturers  of  print 
paper  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  does  not  relate  merely  to  print 
paper.  Print  paper  is  the  cheapest  class  of  paper,  but  you  will  have 
to  use  pulp  wood  in  nearly  all  of  your  papers. 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.    We  use  wood  of  different  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  sulphite  in  nearly  everything,  more  or 

less,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.    Of  course  we  buy  a  good  deal  of  foreign  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  \Miy  do  you  buy  foreign  sulphite? 

Mr.  Strange.  Because  it  is  far  superior  to  the  domestic 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  price,  then  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is  a  matter  of  price,  but  we  get  so  much  more  for 
our  paper  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  the  increased  price  for  the  for- 
eign stock. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Maine,  that  the 
tariff  on  sulphite  ought  to  te  increased  100  per  cent  What  do  you 
say  as  to  thatt 

Mr.  Strange.  I  guess  I  would  have  to  demur. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  that  foreign  sulphite  for  the  manu* 
f acture  of  high-grade  paper  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  certain  grades  of  paper  that  we  are  making 
now  that  would  be  quite  difficult  for  us,  perhaps,  to  make  with  any 
domestic  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  foreign  sulphite  is  a  little  cleaner. 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is  better  and  stronger,  very  much  stronger.  We 
sell  it  under  a  test  as  to  stren^h  and  cleaiiliness  that  .we  can  not  get 
with  any  domestic  that  I  have l)een  able  to  reach. 
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The  Chaibman.  It  is  made  from  the  same  material,  isn't  it  I 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  woodt 

Mr.  Strangb.  Spruce  or  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  be  stronger! 

Mr.  Strange.  Because  they  are  experts  m  chemistry  and  we  know 
nothing  of  chemistry. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  answer  that  I  suppose  is  easy  to  make, 
but  are  you  sure  that  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  don't  know  of  B.nj  other. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  know  nothing  of  chemistry,  we  don't  know 
whether  that  is  the  reason  or  not. 

Mr.  Strange.  The  low-grade  wood  of  which  it  is  made  would  jus- 
ti^  that  conclusion  to  me. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Their  finished  product  is  that  much  better? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  they  make  it  in  the  same  manner? 

Mr.  Strange.  About  the  same  manner.  They  use  a  sulphate  and 
a  slower  process. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  slower  process  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Strange.  Slower  and  different  process ;  yes.  They  take  more' 
pains  with  it  I  understand  that  the  chemistry  deparbnent  of  all 
these  mills  is  a  very  important  adjunct. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  no  such  department  in  America? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  don't  know  of  any  here.    I  never  have  met  any. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  wonder  some  one  here  doesn't  try  that. 

Mr.  Strange.  For  instance,  I  own  an  interest  in  one  of  the  largest 
mills  in  Wisconsin,  high-grade  mill,  and  there  is  lots  of  information 
that  we  are  obliged  to  obtain  abroad  and  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman,  Of  course,  the  Government  is  now  conducting 
experiments  on  all  these  things. 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  the  information  they  obtain  will  be  used 
by  you  gentlemen,  no  one  can  tell.  As  a  rule,  we  find  that  the  prac- 
tical man  sneers  at  the  scientific  man  for  a  generation  or  two. 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes;  he  has  got  to  be  a  martyr,  of  course.  I  view 
this  question,  or  try  to,  as  it  will  concern  not  me,  but  those  in  genera- 
tions to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Whrft  class  of  paper  does  the  John  Strange  Mill 
make? 

Mr.  Strange.  We  make  50  different  grades,  I  suppose.  We  make 
some  print,  make  colored  print,  fibers,  manila,  and  so  on.  We  make 
straw  chip  board  and  comoination  board. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill? 

Mr.  Strange.  We  ought  to  make  40  tons  a  day.  We  make  print 
where  we  have  cars  going  a  long  distance,  a  ton  or  two  of  print,  but 
we  can  not  make  print  paper  at  the  market  price  which  it  is  sold  at 
a  profit.    I  never  could  see  any  money  in  print  paper  for  our  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  market  price  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  never  knew  the  time  when  we  could  make  print 
paper  for  less  than  2J  cents  at  the  mill  in  sheets.    I  can't  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  market  now  as  to 
pulp? 
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Mr.  Strangb.  Owing  to  the  drouth,  pulp  has  increased  in  selling 
price,  I  guess,  80  per  cent  within  thirty  days. 

STATElDSrT  07  W.  S.  lAYLOB,  OF  AFFIEIOH,  WIS. 

Examined  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Taylor.  W.  S.  Taylor. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  company? 

Mr.  TATiiOR.  Of  tiie  Pulp  Wood  Company,  of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Pulp  Wood  Company  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  An  organization  for  the  purpose  of  buying  wood  for 
a  lot  of  different  mills  in  the  valley. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  in  a  general  way  do  you  buy  paper 
wood  for? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Twelve  different  mills. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Fox  River  Valley? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  for  the  Wisconsin  River  Mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  system  of  buying  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  receive  our  orders  from  the  different  mills  in  the 
fall  and  buy  from  the  lumbermen  almost  entirely,  and  from  the  store- 
keepers located  in  the  small  hamlets  through  the  northern  part  of 
Michi^n  and  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kyan.  You  buy  just  for  a  combination  of  mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  For  this  group  of  mills  on  this  river. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  company  is  organized  by  the  mills 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  more  cheaply? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  particularly  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  furnishmg  a  steady  supply? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  avoid  these  cross  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  from  the  lumbermen  in  the  main? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  almost  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  you  buy  the  stuff  at  the  saw 
mills  which  they  can  not  saw  into  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  handle  a  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  About  226,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  pulp  wood  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  all  the  mills  have  a  surplus  on  hand? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  make  contracts?  Do  you  buy  it  by 
yearly  contract? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  make  our  contracts  with  the  lumber  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Say  we  start  in  along  after  the  first  of  October  and 
limit  the  time  of  delivery  to  May  1  of  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  prevailing  price  of  pulp  wood,  say 
last  winter? 

Mr.  Taylor.  At  what  point? 
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The  Chaibman.  Any  point  How  do  you  buy  the  wood?  Upon 
what  basis  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  our  Minnesota  district  we  buy  on  a  basis  of  Duluth 
prices,  delivered  f .  o.  b.  cars  Duluth.  The  prevailing  price  last  year 
was  $7.25  a  cord,  Duluth  and  territory  taking  the  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  spruce  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  supply  did  you  get  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Veir  close  to  half,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  $7  and  what? 

Mr.  Taylor.  $7.25  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  F.  o.  b.  Duluth.  Is  that  the  basis  upon  which 
you  buy  from  the  country  merchants,  or  the  basis  upon  which  you 
made  special  contracts  with  saw-mill  companies? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  that  district  we  do  verjr  little  except  with  the  biff 
lumber  operators.  We  do  very  little  business  in  that  district  witn 
anv  local  fellows. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  what  it  cost  the  paper  company,  $7.25  f .  o.  b. 
there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  costs  your  company? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  pay  the  cost  of  buying  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  administration  charges  and  freight? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  plentiful  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  Min- 
nesota, spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  a  lot  of  spruce  wood  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  all  you 
want? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  year  or  so  ago  you  did  have;  that 
was  owing  to  the  weather  conditions? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Entirely.  We  had  no  winter,  you  know.  We  had 
this  condition  to  contend  with  up  there;  if  the  snow  comes  before 
the  streams  freeze,  it  is  a  very  iiard  proposition.  Our  spruce  all 
grows  in  swamp  land.  And  ii  16  inches  of  snow  falls  before  the 
streams  freeze,  it  is  hard  to  get  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  can  not  cut  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  can  not  get  your  teams  in  there.  You  have  to 
go  and  break  your  roads  down,  and  there  is  no  freezing  under  6  inches 
of  snow  on  an  open  swamp.  The  only  way  to  establish  roads  is  to 
work  the  teams  through  ana  break  them  down.  This  year  everything 
froze  solid  before  a  flake  of  snow  came.  In  all  the  years  I  have  been 
in  this  business,  I  never  knew  but  one  other  year  when  that  condition 
prevailed,  and  that  I  think  was  either  five  or  six  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  freezes  up  first  you  have  solid  roads? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.    You  can  go  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  ice  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  necessarily.  It  freezes  the  ground,  the  wet 
ground,  so  that  you  can  work  a  horse  over  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  doesn't  freeze  the  horses  sink  in,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  idea.  You  can  not  work  them  in  a  swamp 
until  the  frost  comes. 
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The  Chairhan.  Was  that  the  reason  for  the  shortage  of  wood  a 
year  ago  last  winter?^ 

Mr.  Tatlob.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  one  reason. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  told  us  before  it  was  because  there 
was  no  snow ;  that  they  couldn't  get  the  wood  out,  because  there  was  a 
lack  of  snow. 

Mr.  Tattx)r.  You  can  always  get  the  wood  out  when  the  swamps 
are  frozen  solid.  At  least,  I  have  never  seen  a  year  when  there  was 
not  snow  enough  to  get  the  stuff  out  if  you  could  get  into  the  swamps* 

The  Chairman.  You  need  snow  to  get  the  logs  out? 

Mr.  TATiiOR.  A  little  snow ;  but  you  make  ice  roads  if  your  weather 
is  cold,  if  you  have  the  ground  frozen.  Snow  is  an  advantage,  if 
you  don't  get  too  much  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  Minnesota  wood  is  being  oper- 
ated in? 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  to  the  territory,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  has  nothing  been  done  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State;  absolutely  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  good  spruce  forest  clear  up  to  the  north  I 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  the  international  line;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  beyond? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  Canada,  north  of  the  river^  I  never  have  bewi  per- 
sonally. I  understand  there  is  lots  of  timber  m  that  part  of  Ontario, 
but  personally  I  have  seen  Minnesota  and  a  great  deal  of  Ontario,  but 
nothing  west  of  Port  Arthur. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  through  that  north-shore  district,  from  the  Soo 
to  Port  Arthur. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  spruce  timber  is  there  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Lots  of  it,  and  good,  too.    The  quality  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  it  down  to  the  lake? 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  don^t  get  over  the  height  of  the  land  you  can 
bring  it  down  by  streams.   jEat  is  the  only  way. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  it  into  Lake  Superior  you  would  have  to 
raft  it  down? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Drive  it  down  the  streams. 

The  Chairman.  These  streams  do  not  run  very  far  north? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  the  height  of  the  land  averages  about  40  miles 
back  from  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  of  the  way  the  streams  run  north? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practical  to  bring  Canadian  logs  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Divide  down  to  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  don't  know  how  you  would  ao  it?  There  is  no  rail- 
road in  that  countrv. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  be  done  without  a  railroad  beings 
there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No.    That  would  be  the  only  method  of  handling  it 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  railroad  up  through  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Nothing  north  of  the  C.  P.  R.  at  present,  as  I  under- 

staud. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  north  of  the  north  line  of  Lake 
Superior  I 
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Mr.  Taylor.  It  mns  dose  to  the  shore  all  the  way  np  from  Sudbury 
Junction  to  Port  Arthur.  It  probably  doesn^  average  more  than  five 
to  ten  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  make  spurs  through 
that  forest,- wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  so  simple  a  matter.  That  is  a  pretty  rough  coun- 
try. That  probably  would  mean  40  or  50  or  60  miles  of  spur  track  in 
most  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  say  it  is  a  rough  country  f 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  very  rough  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  it  was  more  of  a  level  country. 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  very  rough  country. 

The  Chairbian.  I  think  wc  will  have  to  go  up  there  and  see. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  speaking  of  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  shore.  After  you  get  back  above  the  height  of  the 
land — from  personal  observation  I  never  have  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  have  reference  to. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Possibly  you  are  right  as  to  that.  That  may  be  a 
level  tract.  But  you  have  got  to  get  your  tracks  back  from  the 
C.  P.  R.  main  line,  which  runs  very  close  to  the  shore  all  the  way 
around  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  forest  in  the  northern  portion  of  Minnesota 
virgin  forest? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  Or  has  the  pine  been  cut  off? 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  has  very  little  pine  been  cut  well  north.  Along 
the  shore  near  to  the  border  there  has  been  considerable  pine  cut  out. 
But  going  back  from  the  lake  and  north  to  the  international  line 
there  nas  been  no  operation  in  there.  I  have  personally  been  through 
a  great  deal  of  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  question  there  of  the  railroad  facilities? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  all.  The  same  conditions  prevail  there,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  thev  do  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  That  country  up  there  is  rather  full  of  water, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  there  are  a  lot  of  lakes  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  ^re  getting  away  farther  north  than  that.  The 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  are  not  north  at  all.  Beally  that  18 
west  from  Duluth,  taking  that  as  a  point. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  freiijht  rates  from  there  down  here? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Our  rate  of  freight  from  Duluth  into  the  Fox  River 
Valley  is  8  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  bring  it  down  by  rail? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  large  portion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  bring  any  by  water  t 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Come  around  by  Duluth? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  come  by  the  way  of  the  Soo,  and  we  have  han- 
dled stuff  to  Ashland  by  water  and  on  the  cars  from  there,  and  also 
into  Duluth  and  on  the  cars  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  any  use  of  car  ferries,  do  you  I 
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Mr.  Tatlor.  No  ;  we  never  have.  There  are  no  car  ferries  operatiii£ 
in  that  country,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Wisconsin  ?  How  do  you  pick  up  your 
wood  here? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  get  very  little  spruce  in  Wisconsin;  our  hemlock 
all  comes  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  per  cent  of  your  wood  is  spruce! 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  About;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  you  pick  up  lumber  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  Very  much  the  same  way.  We  deal  perhaps  more 
largelv  with  the  large  owners  of  hemlock  stumpage,  dealing  almost 
entirely  directly  with  the  lumbermen. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  dealt  almost  entirely  with 
the  lumbermen  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  cedar  operators  that  produce  our  stuff  in  the 
spruce  line  more  largely  than  the  sawmill  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  cedar  operators? 

Mr.  Taylor.  People  that  produce  poles  and  posts  and  ties  and  all 
sorts  of  cedar  products.  For  this  reason  that  it  grows  on  the  same 
land ;  that  is,  a  40  would  produce  a  couple  of  thousand  ties  and  you 
would  get  on  that  40  mayoe  100  or  150  acres  of  spruce  growing  on 
some  part  of  the  40.    Tlie  timber  grows  together. 

The  Chairman.  They  cut  it  clean? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  cut  it  clean,  cut  spruce  down  to  4  inches  and 
cedar  posts  down  to  4  or  5  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  down  to  4  inches  on  these  forests, 
is  there  anything  left? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Absolutely  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  any  value? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  much  stuff  under  4  inches  in  a  virgin 
forest,  is  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Anything  that  is  left  burns  just  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
dry  fall  or  spring. 
-   The  Chairman.  Who  owns  those  forests? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Lots  of  them  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  lots  of  them 
are  sold  by  the  State,  and  they  are  owned  by  the  big  operators 
usually. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  forest  conservation  law  of  Minnesota, 
18  there  any  tendency  there  to  maintain  the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  observe. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  cut  over  it  is  practically  ended  as 
forest  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  When  a  forest  is  cut  over  where  there  is  any  soft  tim- 
ber like  i)ine,  or  cedar  or  spruce  cut,  you  can  be  absolutely  certain 
that  within  tiie  next  two  or  three  years  a  fire  will  clean  it  just  as 
clean  as  the  top  of  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  afterwards  grow  up  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  something  entirely  foreign,  my  experience  has 
been.  That  is,  little  white  poplar  and  timber  of  no  value  particu- 
larly, timber  entirely  foreign  to  the  original  growth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  likely  to  burn  up  again  soon  t 
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;  Mr.  Taylor.  Exactly,  the  first  time  it  gets  dry,  with  scarcely  a 

single  exception.  Sometimes  it  stands  for  ten  years,  but  the  fixe  gets 
in  eventually. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  starts  the  fires! 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  a  question  a  lot  of  us  would  like  to  find  out 
about  now.  Hunters  and  railroad  trains  and  a  hundred  other  things. 
We  have  been  trying  to  find  out  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  When  the  poplar  forests  burn  down,  then  what? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  never  saw  but  one  place,  and  that  was  up  in  Canada, 
^  where  the  original  timber  had  burned,  for  the  growth  of  underbrush 

J  where  poplar  forests  grow  is  very  sparse.    It  does  not  kindle  a  fire; 

a  fire  won't  run  in  it  the  same  as  m  a  cedar  or  spruce  swamp. 
I  The  Chairman.  This  poplar  you  speak  of  up  there,  what  is  it, 

Cottonwood? 
J  Mr.  Taylor.  No,  it  is  regular  white  poplar.    It  is  our  regular 

native  poplar.  These  people  talked  to  me  about  cottonwood.  But 
as  I  understand  cottonwood,  it  is  a  tree  that  is  planted  for  shade,  and 
that  is  nothing  similar  to  our  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  A  cottonwood  tree  is  very  seldom  planted  for 
shade.  The  Carolina  poplar  is  the  male  tree  propagated  from  cut- 
tings. There  are  male  and  female  trees  in  the  poplar,  and  the  female 
tree,  which  of  course  is  the  seed  tree,  propagates  by  this  cottonwood 
seed,  but  the  whole  tribe  is  called  cottonwood,  except  the  aspen  tree, 
which  belongs  to  another  family. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  what  we  call 
cottonwood  in  this  State  and  Michigan.  We  consider  cottonwood  as 
absolutely  worthless  and  used  to  when  we  used  poplar  for  paper  mak- 
ing on  quite  a  large  scale. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  the 
cottonwood  and  the  poplar,  except  that  the  poplar  family  covers  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  cottonwood,  and  I  undertake  to  say  that  the 
stuff  that  grows  up  there  is  yellow  aspen  and  never  gets  very  big. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  seen  it  in  Canada  a  foot  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
through  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Cottonwood  grows  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  what  we  call  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  call  it  poplar.  They  call  it "  popple  " 
up  here.  To  return  to  the  Wisconsin  proposition,  do  you  buy  much 
01  your  wood  through  the  coimtry  merchants? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  hemlock,  the  small  stuff,  quite  a  little  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  any  spruce  wood  in  Wisconsin 
now,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  a  large  amount  of  it  Wisconsin  never  was  a 
great  spruce  country. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  you  get  that  wood  that  you  buy  from  country 
merchants  to  the  point  of  destination? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  loac^  it.  We  make  contracts.  We  go  into  a 
little  town  and  make  contracts  with  some  country  merchant  for  three 
or  four  hundred  cords  of  wood.  He  takes  a  chance  on  filling  that  con- 
tract, buying  it  from  the  settlers,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  know- 
ins  from  experience  that  he  can  produce  abou|;  this  amount  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Bring  it  down  on  cars  or  on  the  river? 
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Mr.  TATiiOR.  On  cars  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  buy  that  wood  whether  he  has  a  contract 
or  not,  won't  he? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  some  instances,  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  somebody  around  to  see  all  these 
country  merchants? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  the  price  of  wood 
next  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  will  be  much  less  than  it  was 
last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  surplus  stock  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  start  to  make  your  contracts  before  the 
weather  conditions  determine  how  much  wood  can  be  gotten  out? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  start  making  our  contracts  as  soon  as  the  mills 
place  their  orders  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  paper  is  down  at  present? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally  they  want  to  put  the  i)rice  of  pulp  wood 
down.    Do  many  of  the  mills  own  pulp  wood  lands? 

Mr.  TAnx)iL  Most  of  the  miUs  have  large  holdings  of  hemlock 
land. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cut  much  of  their  own  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Some  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  there  being 
a  shortage  of  pulp  wood  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  during  the  life  of  us  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  that  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  are  amply  aole  to  provide  all  the  pulp  wood  that  may  be 
needed  for  many  years  to  come  bv  the  western  mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  By  this  group  of  mills  in  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  some  new  mills  started,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand  there  are  some  talked  of  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  river  dam  bein^^  constructed  up  there, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  think  they  figure 
on  building  a  mill  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  anjrthing,  Mr. 
Norris? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Wisconsin  River  mills,  where  do 
they  get  their  supply  of  pulp  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Through  practically  the  same  source  of  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  ouying  company? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  they  have,  yes,  sir..^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  them  f 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  know  whether  they  had 
a  buying  company  or  not. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  their  company ! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Northern  Paper  Company. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  company  to  buy  pulp  wood  t 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  located  at  Grand  Rapids,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  any  questions, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Just  one.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  pulp  wood  during  the  past  year  preceding 
this  past  season  was  influenced  very  largely  by  the  lumber  market 
or  the  price  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  establishes  our  price  nearly  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  largest  part  of  your  pulp  wood 
eomes  from  the  operators  m  the  forests? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  state  you  purchase  hemlock.  Most  of  that 
hemlock  can  be  used  either  for  lumber  or  pulp  wood,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  use  the  small  stuff,  very  much  smaller  than  the 
lumbermen  use  it,  and  what  we  call  shaky  butts,  if  it  is  sound  and  not 
black,  we  use  that.  We  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  material  that  the  lumbermen  can  not  use. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal  of  wood  which  would  be  thrown  away 
if  you  did  not  use  it  for  pulp-wood  purposes.  But  how  about  the 
good  logs?  What  were  they  used  for  last  winter,  lumber  or  pulp 
wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  bought  a  lot  of  logs  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  were  usable  for  sawmill  purposes? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  they  not  used  by  the  sawmills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  don't  know,  unless  the  lumber  market  didn't  warrant 
cawing. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  contracts  with  these  people? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  maximum  and  minimum  amount  to  be  de- 
livered ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  deliver  in  most  cases?  Thfe  maxi- 
mum amount  or  the  minimum  amount? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  minimum  usually.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  get 
the  maximum  in  our  contracts. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  other  purpose  is  spruce  used  for? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Some  spruce  is  sawed  into  lumber,  some  of  the  larger 
spruce. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  it  the  size  of  spruce  that  you  use  for  {julp  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No;  we  can  use  it  much  smaller  than  it  can  be  sawed 
profitably. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why,  then,  does  the  price  of  the  lumber  in  the  lumber 
market  regulate  the  price  that  you  pay  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  applies  more  particularly  to  hemlock,  although 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  large  spruce  that  we  get. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  lumber  market  is  very  high  you 
don't  get  any  of  the  big  timber  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.TAYLOR.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  make  out  of  hemlock?  What  kind 
of  lumber? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  All  kinds. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  timber  is  meant  by  heavy  logs! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Anywhere  from  8  inches  up.  There  are  plenty  saw- 
mills in  Minnesota  using  spruce  logs  6  inches.  The  larger  the  oetter, 
of  course.  Spruce  in  our  part  of  the  country  is  not  &rge  growing 
timber.    Not  like  western  timber. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  using  hemlock  for  saw- 
mill purposes  to  any  great  extent  up  here? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  anyway.  As  long  as  I  have 
been  in  the  timber  business.    Twenty  years  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  they  use  to  cut  out  the  white  pine  and 
leave  the  hemlock  standing? 

Mr.  Taylor.  White  pine  and  hemlock  don't  grow  on  the  same  land 
very  generally.  Hemlock  is  classed  as  a  hard  wood.  It  doesn't 
grow  where  pine  grows,  generally  speaking. 

The  Chairai AN.  Hemlock  is  more  apt  to  grow  in  swampy  places, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  grows  where  pine  don't  grow,  anyway.  Mr.  Smitli 
explained  that  by  saying  that  where  hemlock  grows  the  lands  are 
good  farm  lands.  Where  pine  grows  exclusively,  the  lands  are  not 
of  so  great  value. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  during  this  past  season 
nearly  every  one  of  your  contractors  furnished  the  maximum  and 
endeavored  to  have  you  take  the  maximum  amount  contracted  for? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  first  year  in  my  experience  it  is  true  this  year. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  In  many  cases,  endeavored  to  and  dia  induce 
you  to  take  more  than  the  maximum  amount  contracted  for? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  sur- 
plus of  wood  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  that'is  due  to  three  causes,  one  of  which, 
is  it  not  true,  was  that  there  was  practically  no  demand  for  other 
forest  products  at  prices  at  which  they  were  selling? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  the  contract  for  pulp  wood  having  been 
made  cheaply  before  the  panic  and  the  prices  being  as  high  as  the 
year  previous  it  stimulated  the  production  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  another  cause  for  the 
oversupply  was  that  the  railroads  had  an  abundance  of  idle  equip- 
ment and  were  anxious  to  furnish  it  for  the  movement  of  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  third  one  Mr.  Taylor  is  probably  not 
familiar  with.  That  is  the  shutting  down  of  mills  for  want  of  busi- 
ness, reducing  the  consumption  very  materially. 

Mr.  Whiting.  A  lack  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  your  own  company,  is  the  stock 
of  that  company  owned  by  the  mills  that  patronize  you? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  your  company  organized  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  stock  is  owned  by  individual  members  of  the  mill 
corporations. 
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The  Chaibman.  It  is  a  company  organized  purely  for  conyeniencel 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  By  mill  menf 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  what  profit  does  it  make! 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  primary  object  of  our  organization  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  mills,  or  at  least  the  employees  of  the  mills,  to  give 
the  shipper  a  litle  bit  the  worst  of  inspection.  We  stand  between  the 
shipper  and  the  mill  man.  Our  inspection  is  final  and  absolute  be- 
tween the  mill  and  the  shipper.  We  scale  all  our  stuff  ourselves  and 
there  is  no  going  behind  the  report  of  our  company  on  grade  and 
quantity  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  What  profit  does  your  company  make  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  None  at  all,  except  the  7  per  cent  interest  We  pay 
our  stockholders  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  they  have  invested 
in  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  of  wood  to  the  mill  is  based  upon 
the  purchasing  price? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,'  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  necessary  amount  to  pay  the  7  per  cent 
dividend  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
freight  rate? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  slight  decrease,  becoming  effective  late  last  f alL 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  both? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Wisconsin  only. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  decrease  ordered  by  the  Wisconsin 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  as  a  company ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  "not  as  a  company?  ^ 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  own  no  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  no  stumpage? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  we  buy  no  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  only  from  other  people  who  cut  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  who  have  bought  it  themselves? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  do  not  keep  posted  as  to  the  wages  of  men  in 
the  forest,  then  ?         ^ 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  part  of  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  have  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  material  that  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  tendency  during  the  past 
winter? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  there  has  been  a  little  difference,  a  little  less 
wages  paid  in  the  woods  than  up  to  this  last  year,  perhaps.  The 
wages  nave  been  very  high  for  tne  last  four  or  five  years  and  pos- 
sibly a  little  slump,  not  as  large  a  slimip  of  wages  in  the  woods  as 
you  perhaps  have  been  told  by  others. 
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Mr.  Rtan.  What  do  you  mean  by  very  high!  What  was  the 
wage? 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  high  as  $42,  $44,  or  $45. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Per  month,  per  man  t 

Mr.  Taylor.  Per  month  and  board.  The  wages  have  not  only 
been  very  high  for  the  last  few  years  in  the  woods,  but  the  class  of 
labor  they  were  compelled  to  get  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  would  these  men  have  to  do;  any  particular  task 
to  perform,  any  quantity  of  wood  to  get  out? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No;  they  are  hired  by  the  montbu 

Mr.  Ryan.  Just  go  where  they  are  ordered? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  most  cases  hired  by  month. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  hours  do  they  work  a  day? 

Mr.  Taylor.  From  daylight  to  dark. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  winter  time? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  very  long  hours. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  but  it  is  long  enough.  They  start  in  the  woods 
with  a  lantern  in  the  morning  to  see  to  get  to  the  work  and  go  back 
with  a  lantern  at  night. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Thev  work  during  all  the  daylight? 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  the  daylight  hours  there  are.  A  successful  camp 
foreman  expects  to  have  his  men  on  the  work  in  the  morning  as 
early  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see  to  work  and  keep  them  there  as  long 
as  they  can  see  at  night. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  wood  is  cut  in  the  winter,  isn't  it? 

"Mr.  Taylor.  They  will  commence  cutting  now  soon  after  the  first 
of  October  on  small  stuff  like  cedar  posts  and  ties  and  that  sort  of 
stuff.  All  that  they  can  get  cut  of  that  before  the  snow  gets  deep  is 
to  their  advantage,  get  it  cut  and  together. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  farmer  can  commence  to  cut  as 
soon  as  his  crops  are  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  cut  some  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  presume  that  they  are  cutting,  except  that  they 
might  fear  danger  of  loss  by  fire  tnrough  the  extreme  drought  we 
are  having.  The  farmer  does  not  cut  very  much  stuff  except  to 
the  extent  of  clearing  off  a  portion  of  his  farm.  We  don't  get  very 
much  stuff  from  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  forests  up  here  opened  up  entirely 
by  the  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Originally,  yes,  but  the  farmers  have  opened  up  in 
developing  farms.  The  lumber  concerns  have  let  go  or  their  lands 
in  blocks  of  four  or  five  forties  or  something  of  that  sort  to  the 
farmers.    The  German  farmers  have  cleaned  up  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Smith  to  what  he 
said  was  practically  virgin  forest  upon  a  new  railroad  line  here,  six 
townships  in  length.    Who  owns  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Charley  Smith  owns  a  lot  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  owned  by  the  General  Government? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  they  have  owned  it  for  several  years,  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  get  that  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  land  was  sold  by  the  State 
at  $1.25  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  the  State  get  possession  of  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  tell  you.  A  great  deal  of  land  was  sold  in 
this  State  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  they  used 
to  go  to  Maaison  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  might  get  school  land  and  might  get 
swamp  land,  but  I  don't  quite  understand  how  the  State  could  get 
any  other  lands. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  may  have  made  a  statement  there  that  I  could  not 
verify.    I  don't  know  how  those  lands  were  acquired. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  forest  is  practically  a  virgin  forest  with- 
out anybody  living  m  it  and  somebody  else  owns  it  than  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  virgin  forest,  too,  up 
in  that  country. 

Adjourned. 

The  committee  next  visited  the  mill  of  the  Combined  Locks  Paper 
Company  at  Combined  Locks,  Wis.,  reaching  there  at  8  p.  ul  of  Sep- 
tember 17, 1908. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILHAH  VAN  NOSTWICE,  AT  COMBINED  LOCKS. 

Examined  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  William  Van  Nortwick. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  manager  of  this  mill  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  i 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Do  you  mean  in  paper? 

The  Chairman.  Everything. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  It  is  about  70  tons  of  paper  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  all  of  your  wood  pulp  and  sulphite! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  aim  to  make  it ;  we  make  all  our  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity  on  wood  pulp,  ground 
pulp? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  make  about  50  to  65  tons,  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  are  making  about  18  to  20  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  shut  down  very  largely  as  to  ground  pulp 
now? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  At  the  present  time  we  are. 
.  The  Chairman.  On  account  of  low  water? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  On  account  of  low  water. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  four  paper  machines? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Four  paper  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Two  operatea  by  steam  power? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Two  operated  by  steam  power  and  two  by 
water  power. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  sizes  of  those  and  their  rate? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Two  106-inch  and  one  120-indi  and  on«  PC- 
inch. 
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The  Chairman.  The  two  106-inch  are  the  ones  operated  by  water 
power  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  shut  down  at  present? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  the  machines  operated 
by  water  power  as  to  their  steadiness  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  no  trouble  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  paper  very  successfully? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  They  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  I  notice,  a  large  supply  of  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  ordinary  or  an  unusual  supply? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Unusual  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  machines  were  down  this  summer  a  great 
deal  and  we  put  in  very  large  orders. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  wood  out  in  the  water  here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Mostly  spruce  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  only  spruce  for  CTOund  pulp? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Only  for  ground  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  more  or  less  hemlock? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  quite  a  little  hemlock.  We  use  it  for 
sulphite  almost  entirely.    We  do  use  some  spruce  once  in  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  hemlock  for  sulphite? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  spruce  for  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  your  wood? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Mostly  by  rail.  We  get  some  by  boat  in  the 
summer. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  They  buy  practically  all  your  wood? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  no  forests  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortv^^ck.  We  have  some  up  north? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  some  wood? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  haven't  any  this  year,  from  our  woods;  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  don't  look  after  that 
part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  forestry  element 
of  the  business? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No  ;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  the  spruce  wood  that  you  use 
comes  mainly  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  couldn't  tell  you  where 
it  does  come  from. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  part  of  your  particular  business? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  supposed  to  take  the  wood  after  it  gets 
here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor  testified  this  morninff  that  they  got 
their  spruce  wood  from  Minnesota  and  the  hemlo<^  wood  mainly 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eyan.  It  is  the  company  that  he  is  connected  with  that  you 
buy  your  wood  from? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  wood  on  an  average  you 
consume  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  use,  I  think,  pretty  close  to  20,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  have  out  here 
in  the  river? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  There  is  very  close  to  30,000  cords  of  spruce. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  that  include  what  is  piled  along  the  shore? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes;  everything  in  the  water  and  on  the 
banks. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  more  than  a  year's  supply  accord- 
ing to  that,  on  hand? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  deteriorate  any?  ^ 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  It  may  lose  a  little  in  the  water,  get  water- 
logged and  sink. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  pretty  near  down  in  the  river  to  where 
you  can  take  that  out? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  can  take  it  out  now  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  What  water  power  have  you  here  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  around  6,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  fall  of  20  feet? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  About  20  feet 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  you  are  apparently  using  all 
the  water  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  All  we  can  get,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  grinding  machines  have  you  operat- 
ing, do  vou  remember? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No,  I  do  not;  I  think  four  or  five. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  grinding  machines  have  you? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Nineteen.  " 

The  Chairman.  Each  with  three  pockets? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Each  with  three  pockets.       % 

The  Chairman.  All  the  power  that  you  can  get  now  is  to  run  four 
or  five? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  And  they  are  not  running  full  capacity. 
They  are  only  running  a  pocket  and  a  half,  I  believe  he  said,  down 
there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  have  your  two  large  machines  been  laid  up  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  One  of  them  has  been  off  and  on  since  before 
Christmas. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  isn't  altoffether  due  to  the  lack  of  water,  is  it? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Not  altogether,  no. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  have  they  been  down  for  the  lack  of  water? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  shut  one  of  them  down  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago.  The  other  one  started  up  yesterday  morning  and  went 
down  last  ni^ht,  didn't  have  enough  water  to  run  it.  I  mought  we 
possibly  could  get  along,  but  we  could  not 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  short  of  water! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  haven't  had  our  regular  water  for — ^I 
don't  know — I  can't  remember  when  we  were  running  full. 

Mr.  Kyan.  When  your  machine  was  down  during  the  last  winter, 
what  did  you  attribute  that  to? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  didn't  have  orders 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  couldn't  g[et  orders! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  WTiy! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  don't  know  why.  Wc  couldn't  get  them. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  it  due  to  the  market  price — that  you  would  not  sell 
paper  for  the  price  offered? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  do  not  know  as  we  were  offered  any  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  look  for  business  yourself  or  does  it  come  to 
you  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No,  we  do  not  go  out  looking  for  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  would  rather  close  up  than  look  for  it? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Well,  we  don't  go  out  for  business  at  alL 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  generally  does  come,  mough? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  "i  es,  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  practically  only  news  print  paper! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  did  make  a  little  tit  of  what  they  call 
book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Not  any  great  quantity! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Your  purpose  is  to  manufacture  paper  for  news- 
papers? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  that  in  stock! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  On  contracts  we  carry  some. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  make  up  any  miscellaneous  stock! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No,  unless  it  would  be  in  counter  roll,  some- 
thing in  odd  sizes,  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  sell  your  paper  before  you  make  it! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  effect,  then,  when  you  have  to  shut 
down  two  of  3»ur  machines!  You  have  your  paper  contracted  up 
to  say  75  or  80  per  cent  of  your  capacity,  and  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to 
make  a  contract  up  to  that  extent,  isn't  it! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  do  you  do  when  two  m^hines  are  shut 
down  for  months! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  If  we  can  not  furnish  it,  it  is  up  to  thenu 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  up  to  the  publisher! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  agree  to  furnish  the  paper,  does  not  the 
publisher  look  to  you  to  get  the  paper ! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  don't  know.  We  never  had  a  test  case  of 
that  kind.  I  don't  know  what  they  would  do.  It  is  something  we 
can  not  help,  this  low  water.  If  we  could  help  it,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  legal  phase  of  it.  I 
am  trying  to  ^et  at  the  practical  question  now. 

Mr.  Van  ^ORTWICK.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  it  would  be.  Of 
course,  we  will  try  to  supply  it  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  at  present  You  paper  men 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  safe  for  them  to  make  paper  up  in  advance  to  any 
great  extent  and  you  are  not  prepared  to  store  it  to  a  large  extent 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  contract  your  paper  and  there  comes 
a  time,  like  now,  when  you  can  manufacture  only  half  of  your  capacity 
or  the  neighborhood  of  half  your  capacity ;  aren't  you  likely  to  run 
out  of  a  supply  of  paper? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  certainly  are;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contracts  enough  now  to  run,  say,  three 
machines? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  think  not 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  would  not  take  a  contract  now  if  it  were 
offered  owing  to  the  low  water? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  It  would  not  be  very  safe;  no.  We  would  not 
want  to  take  on  any  business  of  any  kind  until  we  take  care  of  the 
contracts  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  trouble  in  the  winter  time  in  having  water 
enough  to  onerate? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Not  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Ryan.  SuflBcient  water  in  the  winter? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Generally  have  enough  water.  Once  in  a 
while  we  have  low  water,  but  very  seldom. 

The  Chairma*n.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  sales  end  of  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  do  not  look  after  the  sales  end ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  operating  end  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
supply  of  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  studied  that  subject? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  no  attention  to  the  question  of  the  supply 
of  pour  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  attended  to  by  the  pulp- 
wood  company? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  mill  is  not  what  they  call  a  union  mill,  is  it,  so 
far  as  labor  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  hours  do  your  employees  work  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  In  the  machine  room? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  From  7  in  the  morning  until  5  in  the  after- 
noon. Then  the  other  crew  comes  on  and  works  until  7  the  next 
morning.    Ten  and  fourteen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  unusual,  isn't  it? 
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Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  men  wanted  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  eleven  and  thirteen  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes;  they  would  rather  go  home  a  little 
earlier  and  the  other  fellows  said  they  would  rather  come  in  a  little 
earlier. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  men  in  the  other  parts,  what  hours  do  they  workf 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  beater  rooms  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  who  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  how 
do  they  eat? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  carry  their  lunches.  They  have  plenty 
of  time.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  the  machine  will  not  bother  them 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  that  works  fourteen 
hours,  from  your  experience,  does  good  work  in  the  fourteenth  hour! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  On  a  paper  machine  it  all  depends.  If  he 
doesn't  have  very  hard  luck  he  can.     It  is  only  sitting  up. 

Mr.  Eyan.  You  speak  about  the  men  in  the  beater  roonL  In  the 
other  portion  of  the  mill,  what  hours? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  do  not  run  nights.  The  grinders  run 
night  and  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  part  does  not  run  nights? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Principally  all  of  them  run  but  the  furnish- 
ing room. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  wage  do  these  men  on  machines  receive? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Wages  paid  machine  tenders  on  two  ma- 
chines, 27^  cents  per  hour;  machine  tenders,  29  cents  per  hour;  back 
tenders,  16  cents  per  hour;  back  tenders,  18  cents  per  hour;  third 
hands,  12^  cents  per  hour;  third  hands,  13  cents  per  hour;  fourth 
hands,  ll|  cents  per  hour;  fourth  hands,  12^  cents  per  hour;  oilers, 
10  cents  per  hour;  oilers,  9  cents  per  hour;  spare  hand,  or  extra  man, 
$2  per  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  are  fourth  men — ^the  men  rolling  up  the  paper 
at  the  end  of  the  machine? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes ;  they  help  on  the  winder. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Including  the  men  malcing  up  the  rolls  at  the  end  of 
the  machine,  you  have  6  men  on  each  machine? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Six  men,  a  spare  man. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  notice  that  the  men  are  usually  young  men  from  the 
ages  of  18  up  to  25  or  30. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  AVhat  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  couldn't  say.  I  never  noticed  it  until  you 
spoke  to  me  about  it  I  noticed  they  were  young,  but  I  never  thought 
about  it 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  young  man  yourself,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  has  the  mill  been  running? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Eighteen  to  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  men  that  were  running  your  machines  ten  years 
ago  are  not  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  One  of  them  is. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  the  disposition  it  seems 
to  me  of  the  mills  to  have  young  men.  What  do  they  do  with  the 
older  fellows? 
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Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  think  it  just  happens  so.  We  never  have 
laid  any  of  them  off  on  account  of  age.  As  I  told  you,  we  have  one 
machine  tender  there  now  that  is  over  40  years  old.  He  worked  for 
my  father  over  thirty  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Btan.  They  all  look  healthy  and  strong.  I  was  wondering 
why  they  get  out  of  there. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  they  get  a  chance  to 
run  a  mill  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  know  one  ot  our  machine 
tenders  who  has  been  working  with  us  a  long  time  has  gone  and  taken 
a  mill. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  manager  of  this  mill? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  mill  before  that? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  1  was  running  a  mill  before  that,  superin- 
tending. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Here. 

Mr.  Byan.  There  is  no  disposition  to  restrict  the  output  of  print 
paper,  is  there? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no. 

Mr.  Byan.  It  is  due  entirely  to  a  lack  of  orders  and  lack  of  power 
that  you  do  not  run? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  And  water;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  notice  that  the  wood  lying  along  the  shore — ^the 
spruce — ^was  all  very  small.    Why  is  it  tnat  they  get  it  that  small? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  couldn't  tell  you  unless  they  can  not  get  any- 
thing else  and  have  to  take  everything  they  can  get  to  ml  their 
orders. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  part  is  4  inch  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.   i  es. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  unusual  in  the  wood  that  you  are  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No  ;  we  always  get  it  about  this  way. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Every  since  you  have  been  here  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  keeps  coming  small  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  I  don't  know,  years  ago,  whether  it  did  or 
not.  I  didn't  pay  so  much  attention  to  it  then.  I  know  the  wood 
the  last  few  years  has  been  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  most  of  your  wood  in? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  It  is  coming  in  right  along  now.  It  has  been 
cominffin  within  the  last  four  or  five  months. 

Mr.  Kyan.  You  have  got  more  ordered? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  We  will  have  about  1,000  cords  more  coming. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Mr.  Taylor  to  say  that  most  of  the 
wood  ordered  last  year  was  delivered  pretty  early.  Maybe  I  mis- 
understood him.    On  last  year's  contracts  is  it  being  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  We  have  been  getting  it  right  along  all  the 
time;  yes.  We  have  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  handling  14  or 
16  cars  a  day.  To-day  we  are  only  handling  about  6. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  this  wood  cost  you  per 
cord  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  I  think  that  spruce  costs  $11.25  here. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes, 
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The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  figure  the  cost,  at  $11.25  for  unload- 
ing? 

Mr.  Van  Noetwich.  We  buy  the  wood  at  $11  and  it  costs  us  about 
a  qiiarter  to  unload  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  pay  $11  for  the  wood  delivered  here! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  costs  about  $7.50  delivered  at  Duluth  t  o.  b. 
Mr.  Taylor  says 

Mr.  Kyan.  $7.25. 

The  Chaibman.  Wl.at  do  you  pay  for  the  hemlock! 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  $7  delivered  here  and  we  unload  it. 

The  Chaibman.  A  very  large  share  of  the  cost  of  that  spruce  is 
freiffht  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Hemlock  does  not  have  to  come  so  great  a  distance, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  consume  much  more! 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  large  sized  spruce  6,  8,  or  10  inches  in 
diameter  with  the  ordinary  amount  running  down  to  4  inches  be 
more  profitable  to  grind  than  this  small  spruce ! 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  I  should  think  it  would.  I  don't  know  from 
actual  experience.  I  should  think  it  would  be  as  in  barking  it  you 
would  certainly  waste  so  much. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  takes  as  long  to  bark  a  small  log  as  a  large  one! 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  Just  about. 

The  Chaibman.  All  of  your  wood  is  barked  or  rossed  f 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  it  goes  into  the  grinder! 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Whether  it  is  sulphite  or  ground  wood  ! 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  I  saw  no  peeled  wood  that  came  in. 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  No,  we  have  none.    It  is  all  barked  here. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  hemlock,  is  that  peeled ! 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  We  get  a  little  peeled. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  hemlock  bark  for  tanning  purposes! 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  Some  of  it  comes  barked,  and  some  with  the 
bark  on.    I  don't  really  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  use  the  bark  for  fuel! 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  Yes,  we  get  rid  of  it  the  easiest  way. 

STATEMENT   OF  FETES  McNATJOHTON,  TAKEN  AT   UTTLB 

CHUTE,  WIS. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  your  name  in  full. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Peter  McNaughton. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  the  manager  of  this  mill! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  is  called  the  Little  Chute! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  Little  Chute  Pulp  Company. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  manufacture! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Ground,  wood  pulp. 
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The  Chairman.  Nothing  else? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  You  make  no  sulphite? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  paper  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  sell  your  ground  wood  pulp  to 
other  mills? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Fifty  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  making  now? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  About  8  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  all  that  you  can  make  with  the 
water  power  you  have? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes;  from  8  to  10  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  steam  power  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  run  exclusively  with  the  water  power? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Of  ground  wood  we  have  at  the  present  time 
about  40,000  bundles. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bundles  to  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  tests  about  42.4  pounds.    It  varies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  pulp  on  contract? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  oome. 

The  Chairman.  Some  you  sell  on  the  market? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  ^ot  an  emergency  just  now  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  your  benefit  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  To  our  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  make  a  small  amount  now? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  profit  on  what  you  have  on  hand 
where  you  did  not  have  it  contracted  for? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  make  a  profit  in  this  way,  that  we  dispose 
of  itj  while  if  there  was  a  large  amount  we  might  not  dispose  of  it  so 
readily. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  have  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  About  12,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.    How  long  will  that  last  you? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Do  you  mean  in  the  full  water? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  how  long  would  it  last  you  at  full  capacity? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  About  nine  to  ten  months. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  much  ground  pulp  you 
made  last  year? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  don't  remember.  I  can  give  you  the  amount 
by  looking  at  the  books. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  pulp  wood  from? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  get  it  through  the  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Mr.  Taylor's  company  ? 
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Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  use  anything  but  spruce  wood! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Very  little  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  aim  to  ouy  any  poplar? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  haven't  bought  any  for  over  a  year.  A 
year  ago  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Does  poplar  make  good  ground  wood! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No;  not  so  good  as  spruce.  We  use  very  litUe 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  not  make  ground  wood  from 
hemlock  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  can  not  make  ground  wood  from  hard  woods! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  it  comes  from! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  do  not. 
^  The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  billed  from! 
'Mr.  McNaughton.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  from  Mr.  Taylor  this  wood  comes 
from  Minnesota  ! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  understand  so,  but  I  don't  know.  It  is  deliv- 
ered to  us  freight  paid,  so  we  have  no  freight  bills  to  know  the  ship- 
ping point.  Some  of  it  comes  by  boat  from  Green  Bay  or  Longtail 
Point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for  wood  now  ! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much! 

Ml'.  McNaughton.  $11  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  f.  o.  b.  here! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  On  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  a  great  deal  of  it  seems  to  be  very  small 
wood. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  is  small,  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  good  as  larger  wood  ! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  more  waste  in  this! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  time  you  ross  it  and  grind  it! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  fiber  is  practically  just  the  same,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  given  study  to  the  subject  of  the 
future  supply  of  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  rest  of  us  will  take  care  of  that, 
do  you! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out  about  now. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business! 

IMt.  McNaughton.  Here,  fourteen  years,  coming  spring. 

The  Chairman.  The  pulp  wood  is  about  the  same  class  during  all 
that  time,  or  is  it  deteriorating! 
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Mr.  McNaughton.  It  is  about  as  good  noV  as  it  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  This  pulp  wood,  I  rather  gather  from  what  Mr. 
Taylor  has  said,  is  cut  out  of  the  forest  when  they  are  cutting  cedar 
posts,  and  of  course  not  very  large  stuff,  naturally? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
an  aid  to  you  or  not  if  you  could  get  spruce  wood  from  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  you  could  get  wood  from  over  there 
on  even  terms  that  you  could  compete  with  wood  pulp  manufacturing 
over  there? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Let  me  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  get  a  supply  of  wood  from  over  there 
without  any  restrictions  by  the  Ontario  government,  will  you  need  a 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  then? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  think  so;  j^es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Labor  is  higher  and  water  power  is  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Is  labor  any  higher  here  than  it  is  over  there? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  think  it  is;  common  labor  considerable. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  work  the  two-tour  system  here? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Whdt  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Eleven  and  thirteen. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  doyou  pay  vour  men  per  hour  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  pay  tHem  $1.65  to  $2.26. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  day? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  general  wage  right  through? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  In  this  mill? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  common  labor,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  very  commonest  labor  $1.65. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  how  many  nours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  For  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  16i  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  they  work  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  not  day  laborer.  Tour  workers  work  eleven 
hours  on  machines. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  the  men  on  machines  get? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  $1.65  to  $2.25. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  depends  upon  the  number  of  hours  they  work? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  ^o,  it  depends  upon  the  place  they  work  in. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  the  highest  wage  paid  to  your  skilled  men  per 
hour  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  pay  millwrights 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  mean  your  skilled  men  on  the  machines. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  on  the  grinding  machines? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McNaughton.  $2.16. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  how  many  hours! 

Mr.  MoNaughton.  For  tpur  workers  eleven  and  thirteen* 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  average  wage,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No.    $1.66  for  grinder  men. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  $2.16  for  the  tour  workers.  Does  the  man  get 
$2.16  the  week  he  works  fourteen  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes ;  he  works  one  week  eleven  hours  and  thir- 
teen the  next. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  much  does  he  get  the  week  he  works  thirteen 
hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  same  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  don't  change  wage  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No;  he  works  one  week  the  short  tour  and  the 
next  week  the  long  tour,  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  gets  $2.16  a  day. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  the  highest  priced.  The  common  labor- 
ers on  the  grinders  get  $1.66. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  wages  based  on  a  weekly  wage! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  weekly  pay. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Daily  wage. 

Mr.  Ryan.  $1.66  would  be  for  an  average  of  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  They  have  their  eating  timej  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  shut  down? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  less  than  14  cents  an  hour! 

Mr.  McNaughton.  They  relieve  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  disposing  of  your 
products? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Some  season  of  the  year  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  very  many  mills  that  simply  make  the 
ground  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  There  are  a  considerable  number ;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  wage,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  for  the  labor- 
ers 13J  cents  per  hour  and  for  the  more  skilled  men  on  the  machines 
nearly  18  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  did  not  reduce  that  to  hours;  probably  you 
are  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  go  through  the  mill,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  One  tour  works  eleven  and  the  other  thirteen. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  to  say,  an  average  of  twelve? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  only  the  grinder  help.  In  the  wood 
room  they  only  work  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  that  labor  is  higher  here  than  in  Canada. 
What  do  they  pay  their  men  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  don't  know;  I  understand  considerably  less. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Our  testimony  is  to  the  contrary  on  that  particular 
phase  of  it. 

The  conmiittee  then  examined  the  mill  of  the  Little  Chute  Pulp 
Company, 
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STATEMENT  07  WHUAX  A.  FANITOV,  KANAOEB  07  THE  INTER- 
LAEE  PULP  AND  PAPEB  COMPANT,  AT  APPLETON,  WIS.,  TAKEN 
AT  THE  MILL 

The  Chairman,  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Fannon.  William  A.  Fannon. 

The  Chairman.  .You  are  the  general  managert 

Mr.  Fannon.  Manager;  there  is  no  generaiabout  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Interlake? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  do  you  make  mostly !  ' 

Mr.  Fannon.  Unbleached  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  process  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  Miesterlich  process. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us,  as  far  as  you  care  to  make  public, 
what  the  Miesterlich  process  is  and  what  it  does? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  advantages  are  that  it  is  a  stronger  fiber.  It  is 
a  process  that  does  not  destroy  the  fiber  in  the  making  of  it  It  is 
not  subjected  to  such  harsh  treatment  as  the  common  sulphite.  This 
is  a  slow  process  and  slow  cooking,  and  they  cook  with  weak  acid. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  what  you  rua  through  the  digester 
the  same  as  the  others  do  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  You  mean,  is  the  fiber  the  same  when  it  comes  out? 

The  Chairman.  No.  Do  you  run  it  through  what  you  call  a 
diffester? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  but  not  the  same  kind  of  a  digester. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  put  the  ordinary  sulphite 
through  the  digester? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  understand  that  some  cook  as  low  as  six  to  eight 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  cook  by  yours? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  take  about  thirty  hours  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  sulphite,  while  it  takes  longer  to  make  it,  is 
stronger  and  requires  less  for  paper;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  it  takes  less. 

The  Chairman.  Requires  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphite! 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  ready  sale  for  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  makes  itt 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes ;  there  are  other  mills  making  it. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  mill  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Fannon.  There  is  no  other  mill  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  consumption  of  wood  and  what  is 
your  production  of  sulphite  as  to  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  are  making  about  50  tons  a  day  of  sulphite. 
We  are  not  making  that  now.    We  are  practically  shut  down. 

The  Chairman.  Your  capacity  is  about  50  tons  of  sulphite  a  day? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  good  capacity,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes ;  50  to  55  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  depend  on  water  power  for;  the 
chipping  of  the  wood  ? 
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Mr.  Fannon.  Depend  on  it  entirely  for  power  purposes.  We  have 
no  steam. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  water  is  very  low? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  water  is  very  low  now.  We  are  practically 
shut  down. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  get  a  greater  amount  of  product  out  of  a  cord 
of  wood  than  is  obtained  by  the  other  process? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  don't  know.  I  think  we  do,  but  I  don't  know.  It 
is  one  of  a  kind  of  trade  secrets.  Some  fellows  say  they  can  do  this 
and  that  with  a  cord  of  wood,  and  they  claim  so  much  and  others 
claim  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use — hemlock? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  use  hemlock  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  your  wood  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  buy  some  of  it  from  the  Pulp  Wood  Company, 
of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Taylor  Company? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  own  any  timber? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  pulp  wood  yourself? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  outside  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Fannon.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  future  supply  of  pulp 
wood;  where  you  are  going  to  get  vour  pulp  wood  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  think,  the  way  they  are  cutting,  it  won't  take  many 
years  before — ^no;  I  won't  say  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  have  some  means  of  getting  wood  from  Canada,  from  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  coiud  get  spruce  wood  from  Canada,  with- 
out restriction,  could  you  afford  to  manufacture  sulphite  without  a 
tariff  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  could  get  the  wood  in  free  from 
Ontario,  then  we  would  not  care  whether  there  was  a  duty  on  the 
pulp  wood  or  not? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  would  think  we  could. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wood  is  free  now,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Not  from  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  ship  it  from  Ontario  at  all?  From  the 
public  lands,  and  there  is  not  much  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  can  ship  it^from  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  is  an  extra  charge  on  it.  You  make 
practically  then  a  higher  grade  of  sulphite.  I  notice  here  that  a 
number  of  the  mills  using  sulphite  import  sulphite,  stating  that  they 
get  a  better,  at  least  a  whiter,  grade.  Does  your  sulphite  come  in 
competition  with  the  imported  sulphite  mainly  or  with  the  domestic 
sulphite? 

Mr.  Fannon.  It  comes  in  competition  with  both. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  bring  sulphite  in  here  now  from  Scan- 
dinavia and  pay  the  present  duty  on  it,  would  it  make  a  dillereuce  to 
you  if  that  duty  were  removed? 
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Mr.  Fannon.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  fully  compensated  if 
you  could  get  spruce  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  much  spruce  wood  in  your  sulphite,  or 
is  that  a  trade  secret? 

Mr.  Fannon.  No;  that  is  not  a  trade  secret.  About  half  our  con- 
sumption is  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  an  effort  to  mix  it  or  not! 

Mr.  Fannon.  No;  we  do  not  mix  it? 

The  Chairman.  Keep  it  separate? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  keep  it  separate;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce,  sulphite,  and  hemlock  t 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes ;  each  has  its  grade. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  difference  in  value? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Some  difference  in  value;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  work  the  two-tour  system  here! 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir;  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is,  fourteen  and  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Eleven  and  thirteen ;  yes,  sir.  Part  of  the  mill  and 
part  of  the  mill  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  manj  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  About  m  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred.  It  de- 
pends largely  on  how  the  wood  is  coming  in.  Sometimes  if  the  wood 
IS  coming  in  rapidly  we  have  more  men.  That  is  about  what  we 
employ. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  make  paper? 

Mr.  Fannon.  jJone  whatever.    We  do  make  ground  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  wage  do  you  pay  your  men,  naming  tfem  by 
their  different  positions,  per  hour? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  figures  I  would  give  you  of  that  would  hardly 
be  of  much  service  as  compared  with  others,  because  the  conditions 
are  entirely  different.  • 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why? 

Mr.  Fannon.  In  the  first  place,  the  ordinarjr  digesters  are  vertical 
digesters  and  chips  go  down  in  there  by  gravity  and  they  are  blown 
out  under  pressure.  Ours  are  horizontal  and  we  fill  the  chips  in  from 
the  top  through  two  manholes  in  the  top  and  have  to  shovel  the 
stock  out.  We  also  have  to  shovel  the  chips  in,  so  that  the  comparison 
of  that  department  would  be  of  no  service — that  is,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  labor  would  be  no  comparison,  but  you  could  tell 
what  you  are  paying  the  men  per  day. 

Mr.  Fannon.  Some  of  the  men  in  tiiere  get  $1.60  and  some  $2.50 
and  some  $2.75. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  would  mean  for  an  average  of  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  would  correct  that    All  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $3. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  an  average  of  a  twelve-hour  working  day. 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  young  fellows  working  here — boys? 

Mr.  Fannon.  No;  we  haven't  got  half  a  dozen  boys  in  the  place* 
We  have  got  none  under  16. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  help  is  practically  then  over  20? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Over  20.    Married  men  predominate. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  wood  supply  have  you  on  hand  f 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  have  about — it  depends  on  how  we  run.  The 
way  we  are  running  now  it  would  last  a  good  deal  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  cords  you  have 
piled  up? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  We  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000 
cords  piled  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  run  full  capacity  by  the  year,  how 
much  would  you  consume? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  20,000  would  last  us  a  little  over  six  months, 
about  seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  while  ago  your  capacity  was  50  tons 
a  day.  Did  you  mean  50  tons  of  sulphite  or  50  tons  of  sulphite  and 
ground  wood  combined? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  meant  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  have  you  for  ground  wood  in  addi- 
tion to  that? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  have  about  6  tons.  That  mill  is  shut  down  now 
entirely. 

Mr.  Ktan.  That  is  shut  down  owing  to  the  lack  of  power? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Lack  of  water;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  have  no  reserve  steam  plant  at  all? 

Mr.  Fannon.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  the  water  is  down,  you  are  out  of  business! 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes. 

Mr.-  Ryan.  While  you  are  making  your  pulp,  do  you  have  what 
they  call  the  sticker  men? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  where  they  make  the  pulp  into 
bundled  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fannon.  No;  we  do  not  have  those.  We  make  our  pulp  into 
sheets  as  you  see  there;  dry  fiber.  Instead  of  making  flat  bundles, 
we  carry  it  off  onto  a  dryer  similar  to  a  paper  machine  and  make  it 
into  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  B.  KVBPHY,  OF  THE  BIVEKSIDE  FIBEB  AHD 
PAPEB  GOKPANT  AT  APPLETON,  WIS.,  TAKES  AT  THE  Mill.. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Murphy.  W.  B.  IJurphy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mill? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Sulphite  and  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thirty  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  superior  quality  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  we  aim  to. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  little  statement  in  reference  to  it 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  are  aiming  in  this  locality  here  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  sulphite  in  the  higher  grades  of  writing  paper.  We  are 
doing  it  fairly  successfully. 
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The  Chaibmak.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  sample  of  bleached  sulphite. 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  We  made  that. 

The  Chaibmak.  Do  you  give  extra  care  to  the  wood  that  you  make 
it  from? 

Mr.  MuBPHY.  Yes,  sir;  of  necessity  we  must 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  do  to  the  knots? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  We  have  to  split  our  wood  open  and  hack  the  knots 
out-r-that  is,  in  case  they  require  it.  We  do  not  take  out  all  the 
knots. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  aim  to  take  out  the  bad  knots  t 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  They  usually  do  not  do  that  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  No;  not  to  the  extent  that  we  are  compelled  to  on 
account  of  our  trade. 

The  Chaibman.  You  manage  to  get  then  a  bleached  sulphite  that 
is  practically  free  from  specks  and  other  extraneous  products? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  We  can  not  get  it  absolutely  free  from  specks. 

The  Chaibman.  I  said  practically. 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  ordinarily  between 
your  grade  of  sulphite  and  the  ordinary  grade? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  You  are  referring  to  bleached  sulphite? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mubphy.  What  is  the  question  ? 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  market  value  be- 
tween your  grade  of  bleached  sulphite  and  the  ordinary  bleached 
sulphite? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  We  are  getting  $5  to  $7  a  ton  more  for  it  than  any 
other  domestic  make  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  supply  from? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Where  all  the  rest  of  the  mills  get  it  from,  here, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Canada. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kind  of  woods  do  you  use  for  this  sulphite? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Largely  spruce. 

The  Chaibman.  Some  hemlock? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Some. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  buy  your  wood  through  the  Pulp  Wood 
Company,  of  Appletoni 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  where  the  spruce  wood  comes  from? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  do. 

The  Chaibman.  Minnesota,  mainly. 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  hemlock  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  a  supply  of  wood  have  you  got  on 
hand? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Enough  to  run  us  for  six  or  eight  months. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  That  would  represent  what,  in  cords,  would  be 
about  12,000  cords. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  future 
supply  of  pulp  wood  in  this  locality?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  a  shortage? 
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Mr.  MuRPHT.  I  do  not  think  there  is  in  our  time. 

The  Chairman   Do  you  get  a  good  quality  of  spruce  wood  now? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  as  to  the  quality  of  the  spruoe 
wood  now  that  vou  receive? 
Murpht.  We  have  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  best  you  can  do,  you  think? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  you  if  you  could 
get  spruce  pulp  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  would  at  a  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  depending  on 
the  cost? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  paying  $11  for  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  high  price  for  any  kind  of  wood? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  the  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  run  all  day  and  all  night? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  do  when  we  have  orders. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  you  running  now? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Thirteen  and  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  paper  capacity? 

Mr.  Murphy.  About  15  tons  of  finished  writing  paper  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  much  are  you  making  now? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  make  that  when  we  run ;  and  when  we  don't,  we 
shut  down. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  run  your  full  capacity  or  not  at  all? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  you  running  now? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  wage  that  you  pay  to  your  men,  I  suppose,  is  the 
same  as  others  around  in  this  section? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  know  what  other  people  are  paying.  Our 
help  is  all  employed  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Ryan.  State  some  of  the  particular  positions  and  the  hourly 
wages,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  (;ould  not  do  it  without  referring  to  my  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  increased  price  that  you  get  for  your  pulp  is 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  care  that  you  take  in  the  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  costs  more  to  produce  it,  doesn't  it? 

IVfr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  get  six  or  seven  dollars 
a  ton  more  than  others. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Five  to  seven  dollars- 
Mr.  Ryan.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  a  ton  to  make  it  than  it  does 
the  other? 

Mr.  Murphy,  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Kyan.  The  skill  of  the  men  does  not  enter  into  all,  does  it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  eternal  vigilance  and  attention  from  the  time 
that  you  start  the  wood  in  until  you  take  it  out  as  a  finished  product. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  the  men  making  this  sort  of  wood  pulp  that  I  have 
in  my  hand  receive  any  better  hourly  wage  than  the  men  in  the  other 
mills  making  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  any  special  machinery! 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir.  We  hire  and  pay  for  reasonably  good  intel- 
ligence to  make  that  grade  of  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  show  us  the  part  of  the  mill  where  they 
take  the  knots  out  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  any  part  you  wish  to  see. 

The  committee  then  examined  the  mills  of  the  Riverside  Fiber  and 
Paper  Company  and  the  Appleton  Mill  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Com- 
pany. 

Menasha  Hotel,  Menasha,  Wis.,  September  18^  1908^^45  a.  nu 

STATEMEirr  OF  UB.  F.  J.  SENSENBBENNEB. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  sworn  before? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  some  information  to  present 
before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have,  sir;  particularly  upon  the  question  of 
the  range  in  prices  as  far  back  as  I  can  discover  our  records  in  the 
matter,  and  the  record  includes  the  period  from  1878  to  1907,  both 
inclusive.  As  to  the  period  from  1898  to  1907,  inclusive,  I  have 
already  testified,  and  it  is  in  the  record.  If  desired,  in  order  to  make 
the  record  consecutive,  I  will  testify  as  to  the  period  from  1878  to 
1907,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well,  probably. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  These  prices  are  the  average  of  our  selling 
prices  during  each  year  up  to  the  year  1898,  after  which  date  they 
are  the  average  of  our  invoice  prices  on  our  total  output  in  news; 
that  is,  for  the  years  1878  to  1897  they  are  the  average  of  our  selling 
prices  and  from  1898  to  1907,  inclusive,  the  average  of  our  shipping 
prices;  but  as  we  make  yearly  contracts  only,  as  a  rule,  with  rare 
exceptions  there  won't  be  a  very  material  difference  between  the  two 
methods. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  sales  price 
and  the  invoice  price. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  None,  unless  you  average  them,  because,  if 
we  make  a  contract  extending  for  a  period  of  a  year,  for  instance,  and 
we  happen  to  make  it  in  the  middle  of  one  year  and  it  nms  into  the 
middle  of  the  following  year,  by  taking  the  average  of  the  invoice 
prices  it  might  not  be  representative  of  the  average  of  prices  at  which 
we  sell  paper  in  the  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  One  is  the  average  of  the  price  at  which  sales  are 
made  or  contracts  made  for  a  particular  year  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  invoice  prii*«  is  the  price  which  you  re- 
ceive for  paper  delivered  during  the  year? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.    For  the  year  1878  $7.30  per  100. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  news  print  paper! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  ordinary  quailty  which  is  now  in  use? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  ordinary  quality  prevailing  at  the  time. 
Of  course,  the  ingredients  in  the  paper  made  at  that  time  and  now 
differ  somewhat:  1879,  $7.21;  1880,  $7.62;  1881,  $7.08;  1882,  $6.41; 
1883,  $6.31;  1884,  $6.17;  1885,  $5.89;  1886,  $4.95;  1887,  $4.27;  1888, 
$4.23;  1889,  $4.10;  1890,  $3.75;  1891,  $3.18;  1891,  $3.02;  1892,  $2.82; 
1894,  $2.38;  1895,  $2.11;  1896,  $2.09;  1897,  $1.69;  1898,  $1.79;  1899, 
$1.7705;  1900,  $2.14;  1901,  $1,998;  1902,  $1,949;  1903,  $2,039;  1904, 
$2,039;  1905,  $1.97;  1906,  $1,767;  1907, 1.975. 

The  Chairman.  The  lowest  point  was  reached  in  1897 1 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1897;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  which  time  the  average  sales  whidi  you  made 
for  that  year  was  at  $1.69  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir ;  these  prices,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  all  f.  o.  b.  our  mills. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  actual  sales  made 
by  your  company  of  news  print  paper! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  any  particular  mill? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  From  all  of  our  mills  where  we  happened 
to  be  making  news.  Not  of  every  sale  which  we  made,  but  representa- 
tive sales,  because  within  the  time  I  had  to  prepare  this  data  I  could 
not  take  every  sale  and  the  tons  shipped  against  every  price  into 
account. 

The  Chairman.  The??e  figures  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
actual  market  sales  for  that  time? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say  in  that  connection,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  up  to  1891  we  were  making  this  news  paper  on 
machines  ranging  from  57^  inches  to  82  inches  in  width  running  at 
a  speed  of  from  150  to  175  feet  per  minute.  In  1891  we  installed  two 
106-inch  machines  at  Kimberly  and  commenced  making  practically 
all  of  our  news  paper  there,  which  machines  run  at  a  speed  from  250 
to  275  feet  per  minute.  In  1894,  I  think  it  was,  we  installed  a  120- 
inch  machine  at  Kimberly  which  we  ran  at  a  speed  of  from  800  to 
825  feet  per  minute.  That  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  either  1901 
or  1902,  early  in  1902,  I  think,  when  we  commenced  making  all  of 
our  print  at  Niagara,  at  which  point  in  1900  we  installed  two  155-inch 
machines  running  at  from  420  to  475  feet  per  minute.  There  was, 
of  course^  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  with  the 
increase  m  width  and  speed  of  machines,  but  that  decrease  in  cost 
of  production,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  materially  offset  by  the 
increased  cost  of  materials;  for  instance,  in  1899 — ^that  is  as  far  back 
as  my  connection  with  the  company  dates — we  were  buying  ourspruoe 
pulp  wood  delivered  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  at  from*$4.75  to  $5  per 
cord  as  against  $11  per  cord  that  we  are  paying  now.  True,  there 
is  not  a  considerable  amount  of  news  paper  made  in  the  Fox  River 
Valley  to-day  but  the  price  of  spruce  pulp  wood  in  the  Wisconsin 
River  Valley,  where  considerable  news  is  made,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  Fox  River  Valley ;  and  in  districts,  or  rather  in  mills, 
located  nearer  the  wood  supply  there  has  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  wood.    Take  our  Niagara  Wisconsin  mill,  for 
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instance,  the  increase  in  price  and  the  per  cent  of  increase  is  already 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  ao  back  with  your  figures  as  far  as  1878  f 

Mr.  Srnsenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  which  time  news  print  sold  at  something  over 
7  cents  a  pound  ! 

Mr.  Sen  SEN  BRENNER.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  machines  then  were  narrow  and  slow! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  pulp  wood  was  cheap! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Through  progress  in  the  manufacture,  widening 
of  the  machine,  increasing  of  the  rapidity  of  the  paper  going  through 
the  mills,  and  other  ways  you  decreased  the  cost  irom  7  cents  a  pound 
to  1.69  cents  a  pound.  vVhat  was  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  in  1897,  do 
you  remember!    That  is,  I  do  not  mean  exactly,  but  was  it  sold  low  ! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  any  data  bear- 
ing^on  that  point  as  far  back  as  that 

The  Chairman.  There  must  have  been  many  economies  of  manu- 
facture introduced  between  1878  and  1897  to  reduce  the  selling  price 
from  7  cents  to  less  than  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  were,  both  in  size  and  speed  of  ma- 
chines and  in  the  character  of  the  material  used  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  1878  you  did  not  use  so  much  ground 
wood,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  now  when  the  use  of  ground  wood 
became  so  prevalent  that  you  brought  it  down  to  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  constituent  material  in  news  prmt  paper! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  with  the  installa- 
tion of  our  machines  at  Kimberly.  Although  at  that  time  we  had 
not  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  ground 
wood,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  built  a  ^ound  wood  mill  of 
18  tons  capacity  to  supply  two  lOG-inch  machmes  and  some  other 
machines  making  grades  in  which  we  used  a  nominal  percentage  of 
ground  wood  only. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  mill  constructed  ! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  ground  wood  mill  in  1899  and  the  paper 
mill  in  either  1890  or  1891.  I  think  it  was  constructed  in  1890  and 
we  started  it  in  1891. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  in  1889  and  1890,  you  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  fact  of  using  so  much  ground  wood  in  news  print  paper  i 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  the  reduction  on  the  figures  that  you  gave 
seemed  to  be  rather  steady ! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  gradual  reduction  every  year,  I  think! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  1878  to  1897! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.^  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  ascertain 
whether  that  is  on  account  of  economies  of  production  or  whether  it 
relates  partly  also  to  the  cost  of  pulp  wood.  There  was  no  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  during  that  time! 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  not.  I  have  here  a  memoranduni  of 
the  testimony  I  gave  as  to  the  cost  of  the  pulj)  wood  at  Niagara,  which 
I  find  dates  back  to  1898.  You  asked  a  question  about  1897.  The  cost 
of  spruce  at  Niagara  during  that  year  was  $3.70.    In  1907  it  was  $8.80. 

The  Chairman.  In  1898? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  $3.70. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  f.  o.  b.  Niagara? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  F.  o.  b.  Niagara  and  in  the  river  at  Niagara. 
We  got  a  considerable  quantity  at  that  titme  by  river. 

The  Chairman.  That  Was  exceptionally  low,  of  course? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  advantage  of  location  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  As  I  say,  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  wood  we  got 
at  that  time  came  by  river,  and  the  transportation  cost  was  nominal. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1897  the  price  of  spruce  wood — and  you  can 
not  use  anything  else  for  ground  pulp  advantageously,  can  you? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  we  are  using  a  limited  amount  of 
poplar,  pine,  and  balsam,  but,  measured  by  our  total  consumption  for 
ground-wood  purposes,  it  is  insignificant. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  spruce  pulp  wood  has  increased  from 
less  than  $4  a  cord  to,  this  season,  $11  a  cord  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  that  lead  you  to  think  that  it  is  a  very 
important  matter  to  know  where  the  future  spruce-pulp  wood  is  to 
come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  before  us  seem 
to  think  it  is  a  very  simple  proposition;  that  there  is  plenty  and 
abundance  of  wood  all  around  us  waiting  to  be  hauled  in. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  as  to  spruce,  I  am  inclined  to  disagree. 
I  still  think,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  immediate  present 
that  we  are  going  to  be  troubled  with  securing  our  supply  of  spruce, 
and  that  for  some  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  there  is  a  supply  in 
this  country  that  can  be  reached  by  the  mills  in  this  State  at  prices 
at  which  they  can  exist,  but  on  account  of  the  increasing  competition 
of  the  lumbermen  on  both  spruce  and  hemlock  and  the  increasing 
distances  from  which  we  have  got  to  ship  this  wood,  the  consequent 
increase  in  transportation,  the  prices  are  steadily  tending  higher. 
As  to  the  time  when  prices  will  reach  a  point  that  we  can  not  de- 
liver the  spruce  wood  to  the  mills  so  that  they  can  compete  with 
other  manufacturers  more  favorably  located,  that  is  the  question* 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  Wisconsin  mills  have  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  past  received  some  of  their  supply  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  They  have  received  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
thousand  cords  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  mills  being  supplied  by  the  Pulp  Wood 
Company  of  Appleton  chiefly.  Some  of  the  Wisconsin  River  mills 
have  received  wood  from  Ontario.  I  think  the  Canada  wood,  as 
I  said  before,  has  ranged  from  fifteen  to  thirty  thousand  cords  per 
annum. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Appleton  Pulp  Wood  Company  be  able 
to  give  us  considerable  information  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  spruce 
wood  of  Ontario} 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  as  to  the  quantity  received  from 
there  or  the  quantity  available  there? 

The  Chairman.  The  quantitv  available  there  and  the  correct 
method  of  getting  it  transported. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Taylor,  T^ho  testified  here  yesterday, 
testified  somewhat  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  He  seemed  to  know  very  little  about  it,  I  thought. 
How  do  they  bring  that  pulp  wood  here? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  pulp  wood  that  was  delivered  to  them 
was  rafted  across  the  Lakes  and  brought  down  to  Green  Bay  or 
brought  down  to  Green  Bay  Point  or  Long  Tail  Point,  above  Green 
Bay  a  short  distance.  It  is  a  little  bit  hazardous  undertaking  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  bulk  of  it,  and  I  think  practically 
all  of  it,  has  been  brought  that  way. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  by  water  from  that  point? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Then  by  water  irom  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  rafted  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  last  two  or  three  years,  so  far  as  the 
Pulp  Wood  Company  of  Appleton  was  concerned,  rafted  from 
Puckoso  and  Pancake  rivers,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
I  understood,  I  am  not  positive  about  that,  that  the  Northern  Paper 
Company  brought  some  over  from  the  Port  Arthur  district  this 
past  season.  That  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  rafted  that  also.  As  to  the  supply  available 
to  the  pulp  mills,  domestic  supply  that  is,  of  course,  that  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  the  lumber  market  conditions,  and  consequently 
the  competition  we  will  receive  from  the  lumbermen.  The  time  was, 
and  it  is  only  a  few  years  back,  that  we  did  not  come  in  competition 
with  the  lumbermen  on  either  spruce  or  hemlock  to  any  extent.  We 
used  in  hemlock  what  the  lumbermen  could  not  use,  and  in  spruce 
the  lumbermen  only  used  down  to  a  certain  diameter  and  did  not 
use  it  nearly  as  close  as  they  do  when  lumber  prices  are  high. 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  the  time  you  speak  of,  what  was  the  diameter  that 
the  lumbermen  would  saw  down  to,  about  10  inches  or  12  or  18  inches? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  Mr.  Ballou  is  more  competent  to  tes- 
tify on  that  point  than  I  am.  To-day,  on  hemlock,  we  are  competitors 
of  the  lumbermen  with  everything  that  the  hemlock  produces^ 

The  Chairman.  Saw  logs  and  all? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Saw  logs  and  all,  on  account  of  the  increased 
<K)nsumption  of  hemlock  by  the  pulp  mills.  As  to  whether  we  get 
a  supply  or  not  depends  altogether  on  whether  we  can  afford  to  pay 
the  prices  that  they  can  secure  by  putting  it  into  lumber.  With  the 
exception  of  this  year,  hemlock  has  been  a  very  short  commodity  for 
the  pulp  mills  during  the  previous  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  use  the  waste  of  hemlock  Iocs? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Small  timber,  crooked  logs,  and  shaky  butts. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  waste  of  the  hemlock  forest  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  so  far  as  sawmill  men  were  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Now  vou  use  the  entire  hemlock  forests? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  we  can  get  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RvAN.  Is  that  the  reason  that  hemlock  is  so  dear  in  the  eastern 
market;  that  is,  the  competition  between  the  lumbermen  and  the  pulp 
men,  has  it  increased  the  price,  or  is  it  because  there  is  a  scarcity  of  it  I 
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Mr.  Senshkbrekitrr.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  ooTidition  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  leading  hemlock  State  of  the  East,  as  I  understand 
it. 

The  Chairman.  Some  people  claim  that  they  make  pulp  out  of 
eveiTthinff  in  Pennsylvania,  even^  down  to  the  leaves  and  the  buds. 
How  much  has  been  the  increase  in  the  price  of  hemlock,  if  you  can 
tell  going  way  back.  You  were  paying  for  hemlock  in  1900  $3.95  a 
cord ;  in  1907  $4.94  f 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  at  our  Niagara  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Quinnesec.    Where  is  Quinnesect 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Niagara  is  the  post-office  and  Quinnesec  is 
the  shippinfi:  station.  Niagara  and  Quinnesec  are  the  same.  I  testi- 
fied in  Washington,  I  think,  in  connection  with  these  figures  that  we 
get  a  considerable  part  of  our  hemlock  on  the  river  at  Niagara,  and 
about  25  per  cent  ox  our  consumption  was  cut  from  our  own  stumpage, 
and  the  price  at  which  we  charged  it  into  our  cost  was  based  upon 
the  cost  of  the  stumpage  and  not  what  we  could  have  sold  it  for  at 
the  time  we  cut  it.  I  have  some  data  here  showing  the  range  in  price 
on  hemlock  secured  for  our  Fox  River  mill  at  lumberly  from  1898 
to  1907,  both  inclusive :  1898,  $3.24  per  cord ;  1907.  $7.67  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  hemlock  or  spruce  t 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  For  1907? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  Fox  River  mill! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $7.54  as  against  $4.94  over  at  the  Niagara  mills  t 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  Niagara  mill ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  spruce  at  the  Niagara  mill 
now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1907,  $8.80  per  cord. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Yes;  I  have  that.  It  is  $11  a  cord  f.  o.  b.  here  at 
this  place  now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  at  Niagara? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  not  the  average  here,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  for  the  season  of  1907  and  '08 ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  vai^ 
from  the  jBgures  of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  considerably  cheaper  there  than  it  is  here 
then  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  over  $2  a  cord? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  that  difference  in  the  freight  from  Minne- 
sota points? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  get  wood  up  there  at  rates  ranging  from 
2^  to  5  cents  per  cord  in  addition  to  which  we  get  some  wood  by  river. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  you  made  an  error.  You  said  per  cord.  I 
think  you  meant  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Two  and  a  half  cents  per  hundred.  ^  We  get 
our  wood  up  there  for  the  Niagara  mill  at  freight  rates  ranging  from 
2J  to  5  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  where,  DuluthI 
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Mr.  Sensettrkekner.  No;  from  northern  peninsula  territory,  as 
againsc  the  Duluth  rate  of  8  cents  per  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  get  spruce  wood 
from  the  northern  peninsula  for  the  ^ia^ra  mill  and  get  the  same 
wood  Ifom  Duluth  points  for  the  Fox  Biver  mills?  That  is  practi- 
cally crossing  freight 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Hardly. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  not  be  hardly.  It  looks  like  it  to  look  on 
the  map. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  you  took  the  location  of  Niagara  as  com- 
pared with  Duluth,  and  Fox  River  as  compared  with  Duluth,  into 
account  probably,  but  we  are  drawing  our  supply  for  the  Niagara  mill 
from  this  territory  here.    [Indicating.] 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  not  the  Fox  River  points  draw  it  from 
the  northern  peninsula  in  Michigan  ?    It  is  close  by. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  rates  are  not  so  favorable  to  Fox  River 
points  as  they  are  to  Niagara  and  the  supply  up  there  in  that  terri- 
tory is  limited. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Northern  Peninsula  you  get  water  rates 
to  Fox  River  points  and  you  do  not  get  water  rates  to  Wisconsin 
River  points. 

Mr.  bALLou.  You  can  get  water  rates,  but  the  wood  doesn't  grow 
where  you  can  get  the  water  rates. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  is  considerable  wood  on  the  western 
point  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  out  here  and  considerable  of  that 
wood  does  come  to  Fox  River.  We  have  only  received  from  there  by 
water  this  year  from  25,000  to  28,000  cards;  that  is,  the  Fox  River. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  endeavor  to  get  it  the  cheapest  way 
that  is  possible? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  wood  in  the  Fox  River  mills  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2  a  cord  more  than  it  does  at  the  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No.  At  our  Niagara  mill.  The  Wisconsin 
River  territory  is,  from  most  wood-producing  territories,  on  prac- 
tically the  same  basis  of  rate  as  the  Fox  River  territory,  as  to  spruce 
wood  particularly.  What  limited  supply  there  is  in  the  Northern 
Peninsula  i&  right  on  our  doorstep  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
spruce  wood  in  the  Michigan  Northern  Peninsula? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  far  from  it 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  there  now  nearly  $9  a  cord  de- 
livered close  to  the  forest? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  $3.70  a  cord  in  1898? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  figure  upon 
where  you  are  going  to  get  the  supply  ten  years  from  now,  when  the 
cost  has  much  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Somewhat;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  ^lad  to  have  what  your  judgment  is. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  the  Wisconsin 
manufacturers,  or  the  northwestern  manufacturers,  or  rather  wood 
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manufacturers  of  the  country,  to  secure  tlje  removal  of  restrictiona 
upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  to  maintain  freedom  from  restrictions  or  the  removal,  if  there 
be  any  at  this  time,  and  I  think  there  is  a  handicap  of  25  cents  a  cord 
on  wood  from  Quebec  to  the  eastern  manufacturers.  So  far  a^  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  the  Republican  platform  which 
provides  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  to  the  basis  of  sudi  duties  as  will 
equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries. 
Now,  my  theory  is  that  the  way  to  go  at  the  Canadian  to  secure  the 
open  door  at  Ontario  is  to  increase  the  duty  to  practically  a  prohib- 
itive point  until  we  can  make  some  arrangement  with  him  whereby 
that  door  will  be  maintained  open  to  us  and  the  door  of  Quebec  to 
our  eastern  competitors,  when  automatically  a  reduction  in  the  duties 
should  take  place  to  the  basis  proposed  in  the  Republican  platform. 
Now,  the  countervailing  duty  under  the  present  tariff  undoubtedly 
was  framed  to  prevent  any  restriction  being  placed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  wood  from  the  Canadian  provinces.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  tariff  provider  that  if  Canada  imposes  any  export  duties  on  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  duties  on 

gaper  and  pulp  should  be  made,  out  the  Canadian,  so  far  as  the 
Ontario  government  is  concerned,  evaded  that  condition  of  the  tariff 
law  by  prohibiting  exportation  of  such  pulp  wood  from  Ontario  as 
was  cut  on  Crown  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  tariff  provision  as  to  countervailing 
duty  is  a  general  provision.  It  has  no  special  reference  to  pulp  wooa 
or  any  forest  product,  but  only  relates  to  a  charge  imposed  by  the 
Government  for  the  exportation,  and  our  authorities  have  held,  and 
I  think  properly,  that  they  could  take  into  consideration  the  extra 
charge  of  25  cents  a  cord  imposed  by  Quebec  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the 
Crown  lands  and  add  that  to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper, 
but  they  could  not  take  into  consideration  and  add  to  the  tariff  any- 
thing where  the  province  of  Ontario  forbids  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  in  the  first  place  how  much 
that  would  add  to  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper  when  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  is  entirely  prohibited.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  law  upon  which  to  base  it.  Suppose  you  could  get  the  free 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  Ontario;  that  is,  obtain  pulp  wood  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  for  exportation  that  you  could  for  manu- 
facture in  Canada,  could  you  then  afford  to  compete  on  even  terms 
on  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  Canadian  can  manufacture  wood 
pulp  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States  cheaper  or  upon  better  terms 
than  you  can  manufacture  wood  pulp  made  from  Canadian  pulp 
wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Because  of  his  nearness  to  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  Your  Niagara  mill  is  very  dose  to  the  pulp-wood 
supply  at  present? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Yet  you  are  in  competition  with  the  New  York 
print-paper  manufacturer  who  imports  a  large  proportion  of  his  pulp 
wood  from  Quebec,  a  considerable  distance  away,  and  you  have  not 
driven  him  out  of  the  market  yet? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Not  quite. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  whether  you  can  make  print  paper  quite 
as  cheaply  as  they  do.    Maybe  you  can. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  According  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  our 
eastern  friends,  we  are  not  making  it  as  cheaply. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  you  account  for  that  when  you  are  so  close  to 
the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is,  as  to  our  particular  Niagara  mill,  or 
generally  the  western  mills? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  the  Niagara  mill. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  may  be  better  managers,  better  manu- 
facturers. I  do  not  recall  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  larger  mill 
men  who  testified  as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  as  to  what  their 
cost  of  pulp  wood  was. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  almost  invariably  true  in  the  world  that 
in  the  older  communities  they  manufacture  the  same  article  cheaper 
than  they  do  in  the  newer  communities? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  a  universal  rule  almost  that  there  is  less 
waste  in  the  older  communities  than  where  there  is  so  much  that  is 
cheap  and  easy  all  around? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  thinlr  so,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  plenty  of  water  power  to  manufacture 
wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  are  some  powers  there.  As  to  the 
number  of  them  and  how  extensive,  I  am  not  thoroughly  posted. 
There  are  some  very  good  powers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  shipping  facilities  good  from  Ontario 
for  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  territory  north  of  Lake  Superior  they 
are  not  very  good,  are  they? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Not  very  good;  no^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  far  better  shipping  facilities  for  news 
print  paper  thah  it  does  for  the  wood,  doesnx  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  the  price  of  pulp  wood  jumps  up 
another  hundred  per  cent  in  ten  years,  what  wiU  yod  people  do  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Dismantle  our  mills  and  use  our  water 
powers  to  make  electrical  energy  and  sell  the  power. 

The  Chairman.  Sell  it  for  what? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  For  various  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  get  along  without  the  morning  papers. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  we  can  get  along  without  some  of 
them  pretty  comfortably. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  you  won't  be  able  to. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  afraid  not. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  not  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  as  a 
country  we  can  abandon  the  use  of  paper  or  news  print  paper  either. 
The  cost  of  pulp  wood  affects  not  only  news  print  paper,  but  prac- 
tically all  other  kinds  of  paper,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  an  effect  upon  any  kind  of  pap^. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  there  might  be  no  pulp  wood  used  in 
connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  some  sulphite  in  nearly  every  grade  of 
paper  that  is  made  in  this  valley,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  it  will  be  feasible  to  draw 

gulp  wood  from  Montana,  Washington,  or  Oregon  for  use  in  the  Fox 
liver  Valley? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Montana  may  be  a  possible  proposition,  by 
rossing  it  and  drying  it  to  a  certain  point  or  permittmg  it  to  dry  to 
a  certain  point.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  Montana  is  some  little  distance  away? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Some  little  distance  away;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Never  likely  to  be  thickly  populated  and  hence 
railroad  facilities  are  not  likely  to  be  of  the  best  Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  a  pretty  expensive  proposition? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Likely  to  oe,  although  personally  I  have  no 
information  as  to  the  conditions  in  western  Montana. 

Mr.  Ktan.  They  have  considerable  water  power  there? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  manufacture  ground 
wood  as  against  Canadian  competition  with  perfect  success  if  you 
could  have  pulp  wood  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and 
wood  pulp  were  admitted  free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  don't  think  so;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Ground  pulp ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  no  water 
power  in  that  vicinity — ^that  is,  comparatively  speaking,  no  water 
power? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know  how  much  they  have  got, 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  loiow  how  muck^they  have  ffot. 
For  instance,  the  Spanish  River  Mill  at  Espanola,  on  Georgian  I3ay, 
they  have  got  a  great  water  power  there.  I  understand  they  are 
making  from  130  to  150  tons  oi  ground  wood  a  day  with  possibilities 
of  greater  developments,  and  there  are  other  powers  in  Ontario.  The 
Booth  is  in  Ontario,  I  tnink,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Noris? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  on  the  line  between  Ontario  and  Quebec.  It  is 
on  one  side  of  the  river  in  Ontario  and  the  Eddy  Mill  is  within  a 
stone's  throw  in  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  That  question  does  not  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp  in  Canada? 

I^Ir.  Sensenbrenner.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No  forbidding  of  exportation  from  Ontario  to 
Quebec? 
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Mr.  Sensenbsbnner.  No. 

The  Chaismak.  Do  you  think  the  price  of  pulp  wood  is  going 
down  this  next  year  f  ' 

Mr.  Sknsenbbekner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  lower  this 
year,  for  two  reasons :  First,  the  surplus  which  the  mills  received 
during  this  past  season,  and  secondly,  I  do  not  think  the  competition 
of  the  lumbermen  will  be  very  active  this  coming  sea  sop. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Why  won't  the  competition  be  active  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  The  lumber  market  outlook  is  not  very  fa- 
vorable yet,  and  the  general  sentiment  among  lumber  men,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  that  their  cut  will  be  comparatively 
littie  this  coming  winter. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  pulp  wood  which  we  have  seen  here,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  large  stock  on  hand  at  nearly  all  the  mills, 
particularljr  of  spruce  wood,  I  should  not  think  that  would  enter  into 
any  competition,  so  far  as  the  lumber  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Sensenbbekneb.  On  account  of  the  size  of  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Certainly  it  is  too  small  for  saw  lo^  of  any 
kind.  I  suppose  that  that  comes  where  the  operators  dean  the 
forests  up? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  small  spruce  they  ship  here  or  sellt 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byan.  Where  does  that  ground-wood  mill  on  the  G^rgian 
B^  find  a  market  for  its  product  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  A  cood  part  of  it  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  thel)ulk  of  their  production  comes  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  part — out  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  In  this  country  and  through  the  Central 
States  territory.  I  have  no  doubt  in  times  of  stress  they  ship  some 
of  it  East;  and  a  part  of  it  is  exported.  It  depends  upon  market 
conditions  for  ground  wood,  and  the  market  conditions  for  groimd 
wood  are  affected  largely  by  the  stage  of  water  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  Bi^ht  at  present  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  an 
abundant  market  ^r  every  pound  they  can  produce  right  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Under  normal  conditions,  do  they  find  a  market  for 
ffround  wood  in  Wisconsin,  either  in  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley  or 
Sie  Fox  River  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  a  limited  extent ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  water  power  at  the  Soof 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  make  considerable  ground-wood  pulp. 
"^  I  think  100  to  125  tons  a  day  is  their  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  used  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  have  not  used  any  Soo  pulp  in  recent 
years.    We  have  some  of  it  in  transit  to  us  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  ground 
*  pulp  made  from  the  Canadian  spruce,  as  compared  with  that  made 

rrom  the  spruce  of  Wisconsin  ana  Minnesota  and  Michigan? 
^  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.    I  should  not  say 

that  there  would  be  very  much  difference,  though  I  think  their  output 
would  be  materially  greater  on  account  of  the  difference  in  size  of 
^  wood. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  larger  wood? 

Mr.  Sensenbrekker.  The  larger  the  wood  the  less  the  shrinkage. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  before 
us  stated  that  the  wood  pulp  he  purchased  from  the  Soo  company,  I 
believe,  was  not  at  all  satisiactory ;  they  were  not  able  to  use  it  with- 
out using  a  great  deal  more  sulphite  than  was  profitable. 

Mr.  Sensen^renner.  That,  Irather  think,  depends  somewhat  upon 
market  conditions.  When  there  is  a  big  demand  for  pulp  they  make 
it  for  quantity  rather  than  (juality,  anathe  poor  paper  manufacturer 
who  has  to  buy  it  at  such  times  has  to  take  the  quality  he  can  get  in 
order  to  keep  running. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  trick  of  the  trade  that  has  not  been 
divulged  before.    Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  that  is  about  the  whole  of  the  story, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  make  any  more  of  the  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  sharpen  their  stones  and  do  not  grind 
it  as  well.    They  grind  it  coarser. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  make  more  of  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  can  make  it  faster;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  it  faster? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir ;  increase  their  product  per  finder. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  the  paper  a  little  coarser;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  Dean- 
Shibley,  whatever  it  is,  proposition? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  aepends  upon  what  the  committee  would 
like  to  know,  if  it  is  left  to  my  choice. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  not  thought  of  goinff  into  that  for 
several  reasons  which  I  do  not  care  to  state,  but  if  you  nave  anything 
to  say  with  reference  to  it,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you.  You  re- 
ceive immunity,  you  understand,  for  what  you  testify  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  if  I  should  care  to  testify  upon  the 
subject  there  would  be  very  little  that  I  could  say. 

The  Chairman.  That  project  has  been  revived,  as  I  understand  itt 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  on  it  during 
practically  the  whole  of  this  year;  but  as  to  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess, that  is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  labor  cost 
since  the  panic  of  last  fall  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  our  mills  are  concerned, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Our  roustabout  labor,  so  called^ 
of  which  there  was  an  extreme  shortage  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
last  year  and  of  the  year  before,  has  been  restored  to  the  normal  wage, 
but  that  is  so  small  a  per  cent  of  our  total  pay  roll  as  to  be  insignifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  by  normal  wage? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  the  wages  prevailing  during  normal 
time,  when  there  was  not  a  shortage  in  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  that  per  hour  per  man,  what  you  call  rousta- 
bout labor? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  pay  different  wages  in  the  different  o<>- 
^ipationa 
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The  Chaikman.  You  went  into  that  quite  fully  before  ? 

Mr.  Seksenbrenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byan.  But  that  particular  thing  that  I  asked  about — ^the 
roustabout  labor,  so  called? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  $1.66  to  $1.75.  We  were  paying  as  high  as 
$2  during  the  times  of  shortage  of  labor.  That  class  of  labor  has  been 
restored  for  from  $1.66  to  $1.75. 

Mr.  Ryan,  For  an  average  of  twelve  hours'  work  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes ;  tour  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  paying  truckers  and  pilers,  as  you  testi- 
fied, $1.62^  a  day. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  loaders,  $1.76,  and  the  grinder  men  $2. 
I  think  that  is  all  in  the  record,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  whether  there  had 
been  any  substantial  change. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Hurlbut  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
routing  of  the  pulp  wood  as  well  as  the  product  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  not  As  to  pulp  wood,  Mr.  Ballou 
is  more  competent  to  testify  on  that  point  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  figures  there  that  you  have 
gathered  for  us? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  not. 

STATEHEITF  OF  H.  H.  BALLOTT  AT  HENASHA,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  before? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  some  information  for  us? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ballou.  When? 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day,  when  we  had  an  informal  talk  here. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  left  to  me  to  prepare  any  fig- 
ures. I  went  away  the  other  day,  and  just  got  back  this  morning,  and 
consequently  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  any  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  got  to  say  m  reference  to  the  prob- 
able future  supply  and  cost  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  transportation.  There 
is  no  doubt,  of  course,  our  pulp  wood  is  getting  at  a  greater  distance 
continually.  In  respect  to  the  pulp  wood  of  this  country — ^I  mean  the 
whole  country  reaching  clear  to  the  coast — ^there  is  no  question  but 
-what  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Now,  the  only  question 
is  the  cost  of  reaching  it,  the  cost  of  transportation,  moving  it  to  the 
mills.  Naturally,  under  present  conditions,  a  long  rail  haul  from  the 
West,  we  could  not  expect  the  railroads  to  haul  that  for  a  price  that 
we  could  afford  to  use  it,  and  if  the  same  conditions  existed  north 
of  us  in  Ontario  Province  that  exist  in  the  West  we  naturally  would 
go  to  Ontario  for  wood  on  account  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  If  Ontario  were  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  if  the  same  conditions  existed  in  Ontario  that 
exist  in  our  own  States,  naturally  we  would  go  to  Ontario  for  our 
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wood  as  against  the  Western  States.  Wholly  on  account  of  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  almost  a  sure  thing  that  as  spruce  wood 
gets  farther  and  farther  from  the  mills,  and  there  is  consequently 
an  enhancement  of  the  price  of  paper,  that  the  spruoe  forests  of  On- 
tario will  be  developed  t)j  some  one,  that  the  spruce  wood  there  will 
either  be  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  and  prmt  paper  in  Ontario, 
or  else  it  will  be  brought  here  ana  used  in  the  mills  already  con- 
structed t 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  action  of  the  Gk)T- 
emment  in  re^rd  to  the  tariff.  If  our  Government  took  the  same 
position  that  Ontario  is  taking — ^prohibited  the  movement  of  that 
material  here — ^there  certainly  would  not  be  any  of  it. sent  here.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  remove  any  restrictions,  then  tiiey  certainly 
would  enter  into  the  manufacture  there. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  good  deal  like  proposing  to 
have  England  or  Germany  prohibit  tiie  importation  of  wneat! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  that  ia  very  likely  to  come  about, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  so,  not  with  the 
newspapers  taking  the  other  side,  and  they  seem  to  have  control  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  they  have  control  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  Well,  they  have  so  far. 

The  Chairman,  lliey  never  have  had  their  way  about  this  prop- 
osition, have  thOT? 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  have,  at  times,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  newspapers  have  been  running  longer  than 
we  have. 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  have  not  agitated  the  question  so  extensively 
as  recently. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  has  appeared  before  different  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  other  bodies  tor  many  years? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  did  not  know  mat  That  probably  is  the  reason 
he  is  so  well  versed. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  would  want  the  duty  so  high  as  to  permit  you  to 
transport  the  pulp  wood  from  the  Far  West?  ^ 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  would  not.  The  solution  of  the  proposition 
in  my  mind  is  this :  Canada,  as  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  have  been  over 
there,  is  not,  nor  will  not  be  in  the  very  near  future,  a  successful 
manufacturing  proposition  on  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  manufacturing  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  don't  manufacture  on  paper,  you  manufacture 
the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  difference? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  will  admit  that.  The  Canadian  proposition, 
as  I  see  it,  is  rather  of  a  lumbering  proposition ;  that  is,  labor  over 
there  is  of  a  cheaper  nature  than  it  is  here.  The  French  Canadian, 
which  predominates,  is  an  axman.  He  could  not  run  a  paper  ma- 
chine, unless  he  developed  differently  from  any  of  the  help  that  we 
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have  had  of  the  same  class,  in  a  hundred  years.  He  is  an  axman. 
My  theory  of  the  proposition  is  that  the  pulp  possibly  could  be  made 
to  an  advantage  in  Canada,  because  there  is  very  litUe  help  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp ;  but  as  to  the  paper  end 
of  it,  it  is  a  different  proposition  entirely.  I  can  not  understand 
how  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  paper  from  Canada  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  paper  to  the  publishers.  I  think  Mr.  Norris  will  ajnree 
with  me  that  any  of  the  paper  manufacturers  that  now  exist  in  Can- 
ada will  testify  that  they  never  have  made  any  money  to  any  extent. 
There  may  be  isolated  cases,  but  I  am  taking  it  as  a  general  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairmak.  They  will  testify  precisely  along  the  same  lines 
then,  that  the  American  manufacturers  will  t^tify  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  testimony  by  the  American 
manufacturers  that  they  have  not  made  any  money  in  their  paper 
mills. 

The  Chatrmak.  Have  you  made  money! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  glad  to  have  one  man  admit  it 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  haven't  heard  any  testimony  that  they  haven't  made 
any  profit,  because  it  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  they  are  running 
this  for  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  If,  in  your  judgment,  we  can  manufacture  paper 
as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  the  Canadians  can,  and  the  removid  of  the 
tariff  would  not  affect  the  price  of  the  paper  to  the  publisher,  which 
means  the  selling  price  by  the  mills— I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you  on  both  propositions — ^what  is  the  object  of  keeping  the  tariff  on 
print  paper  at  tne  expense  of  forbidding  exportation  of  pulp  wood 
whidli  is  most  accessible  to  your  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  prohibiting  of  the  pulp  wood,  of  course,  to  our 
manufacturers  and  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  simply  suicidal 
to  tiie  mills  over  here.  I  would  go  just  halfway  on  that  and  say 
idlow  the  importation  of  pulp  from  Canada  and  the  free  importation 
of  wood,  but  not  the  manufactured  product. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  think  it  would  be  about  a  fair  and  even  stand- 
off if  we  could  remove  the  duty  on  ^ound  wood  pulp  in  exchange  for 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  we  exportation  oi  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  sulphite? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  it  would  apply  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Take  off  the  duty  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rtan.  You  don't  think  that  would  interfere  with  the  American 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No.  The  Canadian  would  be  at  a  little  disadvantage 
in  the  sulphite  end  of  it.  The  fuel  problem  would  be  (juite  a  problem 
on  the  sulphite  end  of  it,  whereas  in  ground  wood  it  don't  require 
any  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  there  is  very  little  news  print 
paper  manufactured  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Because  the  mills  as  originally  built  or  that  are  now 
in  existence  in  the  Fox  Siver  Valley  are  not  modem  is  one  reason. 
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The  more  modem  and  larger  machines  have  been  established  on  water 
powers  nearer  the  timber  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  I 
think  that  the  reason  that  the  other  grades  are  made  here  is  practically 
on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  there  has  been  a  greater  development  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper  than  there  has  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  paper! 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Hence  the  old  machines  are  relegated  to  the  manu- 
facture of  other  kinds  of  paper  both  on  account  of  speed  and  size? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  More  particularly,  perhaps  oi  speed  than  any 
other  one  thing.  jr,  j^      i«        ii«=  j 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  about  whether  Mr. 
Hurlbut  routed  the  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Baixou.  He  never  has,  but  we  are  now  placing  it  in  his  hands, 
arranging  for  the  coming  crop  that  he  will  do  it 

The  Chairman.  He  is  figuring  closely  on  freight  tariff! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  He  won't  be  able  to  do  that  to  any  great  extent, 
because  the  lines  reaching  to  the  wood,  the  mills  locatea  on  that  line, 
you  cannot  change  the  rate  because  it  has  got  to  go  over  that  line ;  but 
where  there  are  connecting  lines,  he  can  have  some  influence,  perhaps, 
in^tting  the  best  advantage  out  of  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  want  some  one  to  testify  as  to  freight 
rates,  he  probablv  would  be  the  best  man? 

Mr.  Ballou.  1  think  he  would.  He  is  very  familiar  with  all  that 
data. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  to  particular  mills  from  particular 
points? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  If  he  is  preparing  to  route  the  pulp-wood  supply 
for  next  year,  of  course  he  will  have  all  that  down  exactly  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  he  will. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  operate  for  the  Wisconsin  River  mills  as 
well  as  the  Fox  Eiver  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes ;  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  He  practically  covers  most  of  the  mills  in  the 
State,  as  I  recall? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  made  any  figures  about  prices  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business 
hardly  long  enough  so  that  it  would  be  of  very  much  interest. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  twelve  years.  Until  the  last  four  or  five  years 
we  were  not  manufacturing  any  print  paper  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  can  you  tell  uSj  or 
Mr.  Ballou,  either,  whether  the  trend  of  prices  of  other  papers  nas 
been  somewhat  similar  to  the  trend  of  prices  on  news-prmt  paper; 
because  we  are  interested  in  the  inquiry  as  to  other  papers  just  as 
much  as  we  are  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  ^omewnat  similar;  yes,  sir.  Perhaps  the 
variation  has  not  been  in  the  same  degree  as  the  news-print  paper. 
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The  Chaibmak.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  other  papers  down  to  1896  or  1897,  somewhere 
along  there  f 

Mr.  Sensbnbrbnneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  some  increase  of  price  since  that  timet 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  hold  of  the  figures  on 
some  standard  paper? 

Mr.  Sensekbbenneb.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  can  prepare  some 
figures  for  you  on  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chaibman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  will  do  it ;  I  presume  I  can  get  them  to 
you  by  mail,  can't  I  f 

The  Chaibman.  Yes.    How  about  wrapping  paper! 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  We  make  manila  wrappings  and  have  for 
quite  a  good  many  jrears,  and  perhaps  can  prepare  a  statement  low- 
ing the  rang;e  of  prices  over  twenty-five  years.  I  do  not  recall  now 
how  far  back  our  history  in  the  manufacture  of  book  paper  goes,  but 
I  think  I  can  prepare  some  figures  for  you  in  that  line  also. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  Dean  propo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  a  concession,  you  know,  from  us  to  allow 
anybody  to  testify  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  go  this  far  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the 
result  in  case  the  Dean  Consolidation,  so  called,  was  perfected,  what 
result  it  would  have  on  the  publisher  in  regard  to  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  his  paper.  As  to  the  detail  of  the  general  propo- 
sition, I  am  not  very  xamiliar  with  it,  and  would  not  care  to  go  into  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  the  effect  upon  the  publisher  will  be 
very  apparent  if  the  consolidation  goes  through? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  does  not  go  through,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  it  would  be  very  apparent  to  him  in  a  more 
steady  price,  and  probably  a  less  average  price  than  it  would  be  if 
it  did  not 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  that  it  a  matter  that  we  leave  in  the 
main  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 

Mr.  Ballou.  Poor  paper  millers? 

The  Chaibman.  No  ;  tne  Government  represented  by  the  Attorney- 
General. 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  is  in  pretty  good  hands,  I  guess,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  testify  before  this  committee  on  that  sub- 
ject, you  are  immune  as  to  anything  you  testify. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  think  I  would  lose  any  sleep  either  way 
about  that. 

The  Chaibman.  There  have  been  cases  where  gentlemen  have  been 
very  anxious  to  testify. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  In  order  to  become  immune. 


